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Article  I. 

tr  in  Sweden  in  1838;  comprUinff  ObsertaiionM  on  the 
Moraly  Political  and  Economical  State  of  the  Swedish 
Nation,  By  Samuel  Laino,  Esq.,  Author  of  *^  A 
Journal  of  a  Rcaidencc  in  Norway."  8vo.  London: 
Longman  and  Co.   1839. 

XT  was  with  somewhat  eager  feelings,  fraught  with  antici- 
pations both  of  iustnintion  and  amusement,  that  wc  opened  a 
8i<cond  work  by  an  author  whose  former  labours  had  afforded 
ua  such  unmixed  Batisfaction.  Of  Mr.  Laing's  journal  of  his 
three  ycarb'  residence  in  Nonvay,  the  aubjcct-mattcr  was  alone 
sufficient  to  excite  intense  interest  in  the  miud  of  the  political 
philosopher.  The  growing  power  of  the  people  in  almost 
every  countrj' in  Kurope  is  such  as  to  threaten  feudalism  witli 
a  complete  overthrow  at  no  veri'  remote  period.  It  has  al- 
most ceased  to  be  a  question  whether  Uie  /ew  or  the  manif 
Ijhall  tki  the  ultimate  controlling  power.  That  seems  to  be 
.decided  in  iavour  of  the  latter  iu  the  minds  of  all  observant 
and  thinking  men ;  and  the  only  problem  with  which  the  wise 
}■  '  ■  I  thinks  it  worth  while  to  busy  himsell'  is*  by  what 
-  ,  li  by  what  instruments  the  peaceable  substitution  of 
the  pure  principles  of  representative  government  for  the  anti- 
i  ■       ■'     istitutions  of  the  feudal  ages  can  be  brought  about. 

ay  exhibits  the  working  of  ijistitutions  more  essen- 
tially democratic  than  those  of  any  other  European  country, 

you  X*— N*>.  XIX.  B 
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in  n  manner  calculatiid  'to  calm  the  fcars  of  the  timidj  to  en- 
courage the  hogesi  «/  Ihc  sanguine,  and  to  warm  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  bn^vt>lent.  This  circumstance  alone  induced  ua 
to  regard  .ik.'a^n  matter  of  duty  rnthor  than  of  choice,  to  lay 
befort!  iju/'j-ehders  a  species  of  analytical  abridgement,  so  to 
speak;. pfMr.  Laing's  former  work;  at  the  same  time  we 
estlftcmed  it  on  additional  justification  for  so  doing,  that  the 
.'*-atiJ.hbr  had  brought  to  the  subject  a  mind  replete  with  bene- 
volence and  actuated  by  the  enlarged  views  which  a  tnily 
practical  philosophy  is  alone  calculated  to  |?enemte.  Of  both 
the  author  and  the  book  we  spoke*  in  t»?nna  of  Ixigh  eom- 
mendation,  which,  we  must  now  add,  a  perusal  of  the  work 
before  us  does  not  dispose  tia  to  abate,  although  the  interest 
wliich  an  account  of  the  state  of  society  in  Sweden  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  would  scarcely  have  been  sufiicient  to  justify 
an  article,  had  the  work  in  question  preceded  instead  of  fol- 
lowed the  more  interesting  and  important  *  Residence  in 
Norway/  Read  after  the  latter  work,  however,  its  details 
become  valuable,  not  from  the  intrinsic  interest  wliich  they 
possess,  but  rather  from  the  comparison  which  they  enable  ua 
to  institute  between  two  states  of  society  so  diametrically  op- 
posite, both  as  to  causes  and  consequences,  aa  tliat  of  Sweden 
and  that  of  Nonvay.  Facts  as  to  countries  so  pecidiarly  cir- 
cumstanced, and  conclusions  from  such  facts,  become  doubly 
%'aluablc  by  being  compared  and  contrasted, 

•*  In  Norwmy  antl  Sweden,,"  says  Mr.  Latng,  in  hit  preface,  "  Mch  in- 
quiries arc  peculiarly  interesting  at  the  present  periud,  Iwcaiue  these 
two  tiDtions,  altliuogh  the  furthest  removed  from  the  agitation  of  the 
French  Revolution,  have,  by  a  singular  chance,  been  nfTectcd  by  it  more 
permanently,  and  one  of  them  mure  beneficially,  than  any  others  in  Eu' 
rope.  Norw-ay  received  a  new  and  liberal  conBtlti3tion»  and  has  started 
with  the  fre^hnesa  of  youth, — a  new  nation,  u  it  were,  called  suddenly 
into  life  from  among  the  slumbering  feudal  populations  of  the  north. 
Sweden  received  a  new  dynasty, — and  slumbers  on  amidst  ancient  Inslitu- 
tiooB  and  social  arrangements  of  darker  agca.  Having  attempted  In  a 
former  work  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  present  social  condition  of  the  Nor- 
wegian people,  I  consider  it  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  view  of  the 
present  moral,  political,  and  ccoaomical  state  of  the  inliatiiUuits  of  tbe 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  to  undertake  the  foUowing  sketch  of  the  Swcdiftli." 
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•  Sec  N'o.  IX..  artUlc  I,  for  J.ilv,  193:. 


Laintfg  Tottr  tia  Stcedeu, 

'  We  ratiflt  here  remiDcl  the  reader  that  the  present  work  has 
beet) product  <       '  .  icesdiffcrent frora,andccrtainly 

^leu  advautiiL  luer,     Tlic  work  on  Sweden  is 

the  resnlt  of  a  simrle  summer's  tour, — that  on  Norway  of  a 
three  years'  residrncc :  the  latter  aocordingly  exhibits  a  more 
pn»found  ocquuiutauco  with  the  iustitutiou-^  it  describes,  and 
of  their  mimttcworkinpt,  than  thetbrmer.  At  the  same  time 
it  fchould  be  remarked,  that  to  nn  accurntc  observer  who  had 
carefully  examined  the  one  country,  the  examination  of  the 
other  would  be  a  matter  of  minor  difficulty.  It  haa  been 
somewhat  invtdiouKly  objected,  iu  fas  our  of  the  *  KeBidcnce  in 
Norway,'  and  a^aijist  the  *  Tour  iu  Sweden/  tliat  iu  the  former 
case  Mr»  L^in^  went  to  tlie  countr),  recorded  all  that  na^ 
worthy  of  ttbBer\*utitin,  and  afterwords  wrote  a  hook ;  whereaa, 
in  the  latter  case,  he  went  to  Sweden  expressly  to  write  a 
book.  We  cannot  miderstand  why  a  man  should  produce  a 
worae  accomit  of  a  countiy  liccause  he  previously  determined 
to  write  alwut  it.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  cirrumetancc  of 
Mr.  Laing  havinj?  proceeded  upon  a  settled  plan,  combined 
with  the  p^e^'iou9  qualifications  obtained  by  his  tou^  residence 
in  Norway,  goes  far  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  of 
8b4>rter  time  and  limited  o])portunily.  6c  tliis  as  it  may, 
however,  the  book  in  a  good  book,  tilled  with  the  mai-k&  of  a 
benevolent  spirit,  and  contrasting  widely  imd  most  refresh- 
ingly with  the  '•'toura"  and  "  travels"  with  which  the  press 
is  wont  lo  teem.  In  short,  we  begin  by  confessing,  that  Arith 
UB  Mr.  Laing  is  a  decided  favourite ;  and  we  believe  the  world 
will  be  both  the  better  and  the  M-iser  for  Iiis  labours. 

In  thi-  present  work  Mr.  Laing  haa  pursued  the  plan 
adopted  in  hh  <  Residence  in  N(»rway,'  of  setting  down  hia  ob- 
servations in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  ;  both  works 
vcemixig  to  be  extracts  irom  more  copious  journals. 

"  Evrrr  t?<i*tlVr.'*  tsys  Mr.  lAing,  "  is  placed  between  two  diflBculiics 
^thatof  >.  *  ui  much  ojid  too  bood  upon  triding,  isolated  circum- 

•tanct*—  ;  poatpuning  his  opinions  upon  them  nntil  he  has  bc- 

conv  *a  acctt-otomed  to  >oc  them  that  ho  makes  no  obscrvntion  or  opinion 
ahont  them  at  all,  Thff  lutti-r  ts  the  safest  coarse  for  the  traveller,  bat  the 
wtumt  fur  the  reoditr ;  who,  if  he  hiu  before  him  the  cirruizi«taDccs  nnd  im> 
ptfiona  ns  they  arise,  may  draw  his  own  conclusiont,  and  adopt  no  more 
uf  t^  traveller'a  than  be  &e««  fit.  I  shall  therefore  take  thia  course,  and  giro 
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tny  npinioni  as  they  arise.  ulOmugh  the  circumntanccs  may  aot  klwaj-s 
he  thought  of  so  general  unU  important  a  kioil  as  to  bear  them  out."-^ 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Northern  Europe  will  show  that 
Sweden  enjoys  a  considerable  natural  advantage  over  Norway 
in  it.s  more  southerly  position,  uud  yet  its  population  stands 
much  lower  in  the  scale  of  social  arrangement.  We  are 
tempted  to  make  rafter  a  long  extract  in  this  place,  contraat- 
ing  the  two  countries  and  the  habits  of  their  respective  people 
in  fiomc  striking  particulars, 

"  This  couDiry  ta  cerUiioly  of  richer  Boil,  better  formed,  and  in  evcr^* 
vrny— even  in  the  transport  by  wattr  of  its  staple  product,  timber,  from 
the  moit  remote  receft^c* — ^better  adapted  for  »uppnrting  its  population 
ihaD  any  port  of  Norway,  l^iis  part  of  Sweden  also  ib  divided,  like  Nor- 
ivnr,  very  much  among  small  proprietors.  I  have  passed  but  one  place, 
at  rfalberg,  about  20  miles  from  hence,  which  cuukl  be  called  the  domain 
of  a  targe  tand-owoer.  Yet  it  strikes  me  that  there  ia  a  great  differeare 
here  in  the  condition  of  the  middle  and  lower  claBHcs ;  and  judging  from 
such  trillcB  as  one  in  scarcely  willing  Lo  avow,  as  the  grounds  fur  on  opi- 
nion, that  tlicir  condition  is  worse  in  this  tract  of  Sweden.  The  trifles  I 
judge  from  arc  these :  tlte  houses,  outbou&es,  and  all  about  them,  appear 
out  of  repair,  as  if  they  had  been  built  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and 
never  touched  since  ;  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  dweUiog-bauses  of  these 
classes  has  ever  been  painted,  which  tlicite  wooden  walls  require.  In 
Norway  every  little  estate,  not  so  large  apparently,  nor  of  such  good  soil 
in  general  as  these,  has  the  main  house,  barn,  cow-hoose.  and  all  the  va^ 
laable  offices,  painted  red,  often  orange,  pink,  or  some  colour  which  says 
little  for  the  good  taste,  but  much  fur  the  good  condition  of  the  peasant, 
and  fur  bis  spirit  of  conservation,  keeping  in  order  and  in  a  ucat  state  alt 
his  property,  t  obserse  that  not  one  house  ha.^  runs  or  water-spouts  at 
the  roof,  and  very  few  porches  with  benches  at  the  door,  for  the  house- 
father to  sit  oa  and  smoke  his  pipe  iu  the  evening.  No  cottage  iu  Norway 
i!!  witliout  these  appendage^.  'Hie  wiudow»  ben-  uie  broken,  tlio  dung- 
hill is  not  under  cover,  the  collars  and  bolls  alwut  the  necks  of  the  fa- 
vourite cows,  to  direct  the  cowherd  to  find  the  cattle  in  the  woodd,  are 
not  polished  and  bright  as  in  Norway.  There  is  a  want  here  of  those 
little  outward  signs  and  tokens  of  a  spirit  of  comTurt,  of  a  disposition  to 
hftvo  things  iu  ortlvr,  to  repair  and  renew,  from  which  I  infer  an  inferior 
state  n(  tvcII-lH-ing  among  the  rural  population  here.  These  arc  trifles,  but 
^Uie)'n)ny  indicate  the  condition  uf  apeoi^outr)' as  truly  as  more  Important 
fj^rcumstonccs.  In  this  land  of  wood  ittid  iron,  the  rou^bne.^*  and  impLr- 
Jeclion  uf  all  worknmnsbip  in  tbo^c  tiialerinls  m>i  mutft  unob- 

lerviag.     In  the  houaes  on  the  road  at  which  tro  ;>.  and  which, 

bciog  privileged^  must  belong  to  the  more  mpectAbtc  of  this  cJass,  th« 
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Window-  and  door-frames  arc  nailed  to  the  waits  with  clntnsy  oails,  of 
which  the  hea<b  are  not  sunk  into  the  wood ;  the  lloora  and  ceilings  arc 
buardctl  in  the  same  rough  way;  the  doors  arc  without  nny  handles  but 
the  kry  on  orte  side,  and  on  the  other  a  pioce  of  clumpy  irtiri  to  pulJ  it 
open  by;  and  no  stoves,  but  only  heartlis,  in  the  common  rooms.  1  infer 
from  these  circumstances,  that  many  of  the  useful  arte,  and  a  taste  for 
comfvrt  and  neatuess,  are  hal  in  a  low  $tate  in  this  part  of  Sweden,  not- 
withstandiog  the  steara-boate  and  book-shops.  My  cariolc  wheels  are 
very  much  admired  wherever  1  stop ;  they  are  ifo  doubt  well  made,  but 
aft  mch  as,  in  almost  every  country  pturiiih  in  Norway,  are  made  bv 
tiie  wheel n- right  for  two  dollars.  Bedsteads  arc  universally  used  in 
Norway  by  the  poorest  people.  ITiey  are  clumsy  to  be  eure — not  unlike 
scaaeo's  chests  in  shape — but  atiU  they  are  moveables  havinji  a  value  as 
furniture.  They  are  taken  out  to  the  green  befarc  the  door  in  ftummcr. 
and  irn^hcd  and  scoured,  and  the  rugs  or  skina  forming  the  bedding  are 
hung  out  all  day,  an  regularly  as  bedding  on  board  a  ship  of  war.  Ifcrc 
the  common  people  sleep  in  fixed  berths  in  the  wall,  one  tier  above  another, 
as  in  a  thip's  cabin.  This  can  neither  be  so  clean  nor  sodeceol:,as,  from 
the  ancb  smaller  sixe  of  the  dwellings,  there  are  not  always,  as  in  Nor* 
way,  sepaiatc  sleeping  apartments  for  men  and  women.  Tliesc  may  be 
thought  very  iun)m|>ortant  maiu-rs  of  observation;  but  they  indicfttc,  I 
conceive,  a  difTerent  degree  of  developement  or  civilized  habits  and  modes 
of  living  in  two  countries  under  ci  renin  stances  nearly  alike,  and  !^hnw,  as 
in  the  comjiaralive  condiliou  oflhe  Scotch  ami  English  people,  that  the  best 
educated  aod  most  intelligent  may  have  made  the  smallest  advance  in  the 
habiti  and  modes  of  living  that  denote  civilization.  There  mast  be  causes 
altogether  indepvtident  of  education  which,  in  this  richer  and  better  edu- 
cated country,  keep  back  the  developement  of  those  habits,  as  compared 
wilh  its  poorer  and  more  ignorant  neighbour." — Paget  31 — 31. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  thogcncml  inference  wlucli 
Mr.  Laing  dmws  from  the  facte  wliich  he  detaila, — nothiiip 
more  true  than  the  proposition  tliat  the  condition  of  the  people 
will  be  mainly  determijit'd  by  what  is  necessary  to  constitute 
It  decent  subsistcQcc.  If  tlieir  o\^n  standard  be  low,  so  also 
will  be  their  condition.  The  only  reason  why  the  indnstrious 
classes  of  England  are  not  reduced  to  Irish  wages,  is  because 
their  notions  of  the  decencies  of  life  are  far  higher  than  those 
of  the  Irish.  If  the  English  should  ever  be  content  witli 
chimncylcsfl  and  drainlcss  mud  cabins,  with  a  meal  of  jM^la- 
Xocftj  atid  M'ith  the  absence  of  nil  approach  to  comfort  imd 
clcjmUucss,  Irish  wages  would  assuredly  follow.  In  Mr. 
Laing*s  work  on  Norway  this  truth  was  never  lost  sight  of 
aod  we  ourselves  liave  endeavoured  to  enforce  it  as  a  maxim 
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of  practical  ajipUcation  on  in  ore  Uion  one  occasion.  On  the 
same  aubjcct  wc  are  enablerl  to  Iny  before  our  reailers  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Report  of  one  of  the  tusistant  Hand-loom  Com- 
missioncrSf  which  although  printed  has  not  yet  been  made 
pubhc. 

*'  The  children  at  the  Sunday-school  were  exccedingljr  well  dressed, 
and  their  marked  cheerfulne«s  showed  that  ihey  were  undvr  teachers  who 
had  a  real  intercitt  in  their  wetfart?.  I  wbr  informed  that  the  estabtiRh- 
xucot  of  this  school,  acconimodBtiDgas  it  <loeq  a  lai'^  pro|tortion  of  the 
children  of  Uie  village,  has  had  a  very  striking  effect  upon  the  appearoDce 
of  the  population.  In  order  to  send  their  children  in  a  decent  conditioa 
to  the  Snnday- school,  they  make  considerable  sacrifices — greater  Bacri- 
(icea  indeed  than  they  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  making  :  if  this  merely 
induced  a  taste  for  cleanliness  in  the  chitdrcD,  it  would  be  somclhinfr ;  but 
it  does  more ;  the  parents  do  not  like  to  appear  in  a  worae  condition  than 
their  children,  and  they  accordingly  attend  more  to  iheir  own  personal 
ppcarnncc.  This  begeta  industry,  prevents  wafltefuloeas  of  expenditure, 
Bd  tends  continually  to  elevate  the  notions  of  the  people  lu  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  decent  subsistence.  This  is  the  very  firot  coudition  of  improve- 
ment. Aft  long  as  the  industrious  classes  arc  satiftfied  with  the  mere  M' 
tittfaction  of  their  physical  wants,  so  long  will  they  bo  in  «  degraded  con- 
dition. To  preach  contentment  to  a  potatoe.fcd  people,  is  to  preach  per- 
petual degradation.  No  people  can  be  morally  raised  until  they  cease  to 
be  contented  with  a  low  condition  ;  and  I  looked  upon  the  remarkably 
neat  appcArance  of  the  children  of  the  Wortley  School,  as  a  Mtrnng  piece 
of  evidence  of  the  improving  notions  uf  the  population  aa  to  the  decencies 
of  life." 

The  unly  part  of  Mr.  Laing^s  rcinurks  with  whieli  wc  have 
any  fault  to  find,  is  the  narrow  sense  he  givc«  to  the  term 
education.  Wc  shall  not  tire  the  reader  with  a  long  diseusaion 
respecting  the  dctinition  of  the  tenn,  but  sliall  tncrcly  ob- 
serve, that  in  speaking  of  the  superior  education  of  the  Swedes^ 
Mr*  Laing  must  allude  to  ordinary  school  knowledge — ^read- 
ing, writing,  &c. — whilst  we  shonld  be  disponed  to  extend  the 
term  to  those  very  "  habita  and  modes  of  liviug  which  denote 
ci\'iliztttion,"  and  in  which  the  Nonvegiana  stand  so  mudi 
above  the  Swedes. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  causes  of  social  improvemeiitj 
Mr.  Laing  very  properly  places  that  habit  of  self-reliance 
which  a  pi    '         'oq  in  political  power  invariably 
8])cakin^^  •  i  improvemeuta  wliieh  a  lajiscof  i      .  ^ 

hud  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh,  he  &ay»,— 
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•'  Theie  tre  unprovcmcnts — but  they  arc  the  work  of  the  government, 
wil  of  the  people.  It  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  ^oTcrnments  of  the 
roDtinFUt«  at  prrscrnt  to  do  every  thing  for  the  |>cople.  and  nothing  by 
them.  Roatl»,  tliligenct^fi,  nteam  vewcls,  school*,  savings'  bonks, — all,  at 
wtfl  ««  the  Uwj,  emitn«ie  fr<.m  or  arc  controlled  by  govemincnt;  ond  even 
ordi'  'tutry,  such  as  nilne«.  iron  foundries,  salt 

work  ' .  tion  and  rei^ulation  of  gorenuncnt  fuoc- 

tioeuines ;  mod  ati  trades  and  bandicraru  are  exercised  under  licence.  The 
consequence  of  this  principle  of  interference  in  all  things  is.  that  the  people 
raiuua  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  arc  trained  to  an  inert  dependence  on  their 
governments  for  all  things,  like  that  of  the  soldier  on  bis  officer,  and  do  no- 
thing for  themeelves.  They  trust  to  ^Temment,  not  to  their  own  industry 
■ad  exertion,  for  every  improvement.     \Miat  the  governments  do  in  this 

<  «ntiKhtencd  age  is  generally  yrbll  done,  and  rvally  beaeficial  to  the  people; 
but  :  government  cannot  be  applied  to  their  mode  of  living,  their 

sup{>  i  articles  in  their  households,  thoirmaiuic-rii,  habits,  morals* 

I  and,  in  chorl,  to  all  that  Is  most  important  in  their  eoclal  condition.  Im- 
proreincnt  in  these  ma5l  proceed  from  a  spirit  of  improvement  among  the 
people  thfin»elvfs ;  and  this  spirit  is  kept  down  and  extinguished  by  the 
principle  of  Uir  interference  of  government  in  all  things,  even  in  branches 
of  private  iudustn'-  '  ^^^  ^^^^ ^  ^'■^  morning,  by  the  side  of  a  new  steam 
vtMol  just  fitted  out  by  govcmment.  or  with  its  permission  and  privilege, 

'  V  canoe,  not  a  boat,  but  a  cooue  formed  apparently  out  of  a  hollowed  trunk 
Of  &  large  tne,  and,  as  a  work  of  art,  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  omiak 
of  tba  EaqoBunx,  paddled  by  two  women  with  shovels  at  the  prow  and 

|4tan,  and  conveying  a  party  of  peasants  across  the  bay,  Government  may 

Ti^gpy  the  bcneticial  improvements  of  other  countries,  but  cannot  penetrate 

^'bnMth  the  surface,  and  effect  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
I  of  the  people,  with  all  its  elTorts.  not  even  in  the  most  necessary  of 
artA,  thai  of  their  ordinary  transport  by  water.  The  canoe  exists  by  the 
tide  of  the  steam  vessel,  barbarism  by  the  side  of  civilized  appeoroneea, 
bwamae  government  does  everything,  and  allows  the  people  no  interest  or 
voice  iu  what  is  done.    The  principle  oad  spirit  of  a  government  has  more 

i  infiuence  than  ita  acts  upon  the  well-being  and  social  conditioo  of  a  cuun- 
try.  This  principle  of  doing  everything  for  the  people,  and  nothing  by 
iLeni,  keep  a  nation  behind  in  real  civilization,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  its  government  may  display*." — Paga  7'^>> 


ii  u  mth  iniliviiltitli — it  is  not  whst  is  done 

[r»rni*clvc«,  ttiAt  lets  upon  their  character 

,„,.  >...  ^Lther  passive,  snd  having  no  voice  in  their 

tin ,  ■",  «iUi  *U  Uioic  &ao  iiutilutlons  of  their  goveni. 

re  :  !:?arly  m  iu  1660.      In  tbe  practice  o(  the  useful 

.Jusiiy  Olid  well-being,  tbey  are  tvfo  centuries  bcliind  iboia 

> li,  tu  numbers  sad  natural  sdvantagea  of  toil,  climate  and  si- 

tl,c%  :i<in  tic  tsirly  comiNired, — ibc  Scoteb,  the  J>utchi  Or  the  Belgian 
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This  vice  of  rcgulatinj^  nil  things  exists  to  a  groaler  extent 
in  Sweden  thiui  in  perhaps  any  other  continental  state.  In 
Kngland  every  thing  may  he  lawTnlly  done  whieh  the  hiw  do«fB 
not  forbid : — in  Sweden^  the  fundamental  rule  of  action,  Mr. 
Laiug  tells  us,  is  directly  the  contrary;  nothing  beinj^  lawful 
but  what  the  law  permits.  Thus  the  government  must  per- 
petually make  itself  felt  by' the  people ;  though  it  may  not  act 
itself,  it  Ues  like  an  incubus  on  the  actions  of  the  people ;  uulil 
at  h'ngth,  like  labour  to  an  idler,  action  of  any  kind  becomes 
irksome,  and  government  is  looked  to  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  ends  which  should  always  be  left  to  the  people  them* 
selves.  To  prevent  a  people  from  looking  to  the  government 
in  cases  where  they  should  look  to  themRclvcSj  is  always  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  even  in  this  coimtry,  where  aelf-reUancc 
is  really  practised  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Govern- 
ments which  like  to  be  caUed  *'  paternal,"  and  kings  who 
delight  in  being  designated  "  fathers  of  their  people,*'  as 
all  despotic  kings  do,  give  encouragement  to  this  pernicious 
state  of  the  pubHc  mind.  Demands  arc  occasionally  made  by 
those  who  are  suffering  from  insufficient  remunerutionj  or 
from  excessive  toil,  for  legislative  relief,  in  the  shape  of  what 
they  call  a  "  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  da5''s  work  ;"  a  phrase 
which  assumes  a  most  equitable  guise,  but  which  involves  an 
intermeddling  on  the  part  of  government  which  could  not  but 
be  productive  of  jwrnicioua  results,  inasmuch  as  the  real 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is, — let  a  low  maxirnxun  of  time  be  fixed, 
beyond  which  no  man  shall  labour ;  and  let  there  be  a  high 
minimum  of  payment,  belnw  which  wages  shall  not  be  pcr- 
luittctl  to  fall.  In  what  manner  have  these  demands  been 
usually  met?  By  shuffling  and  cv-asion,  and  not  by  fairly  and 
openly  attempting  to  reason  down  the  fallacy.  The  govern- 
ing class  in  our  own  country  may  yet  have  to  repent  the 
neglect  of  popidar  instruction.  The  industrious  classes  in  the 
towns  and  cities  are  certainly  advancing  in  iuteUigenec  and 
moral  improvement  most  rapidly ;  but  tliey  are  organizing 
even  more  rapidly.  At  the  same  time,  discontent  is  beco- 
ming very  prevalent  among  them,  the  more  especially  as  they 
cannot  help  attributing  to  the  vices,  or  at  all  cvunts  to  the 
neglect  of  the  government,  evils  of  whidi  the  government  is 
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wholly  guiltless.  What  is  the  proper  remedy  for  tliis?  evi- 
dently puhlic  instniction.  Even  a  common  educntton,  siich 
as  Sweden,  in  common  with  many  other  of  the  continontnl 
nations,  provides,  would,  if  eugrafU'd  on  the  habit  of  sclf-rc- 
limictf  which  prevails  among  us,  lead  ultimately  to  the  com- 
plete ttprooting  of  those  erroneous  impressions  which  make 
meu  af^k  of  government  what  they  should  accomplish  for 
themsoh*e«.  We  do  not  say  that  governments  should  print 
i>ooks,  or  pcnd  forth  lecturers ;  because,  they  would  most 
likely  be  bail  books  and  worse  lecturers ;  and,  even  if  good, 
the  |)eop]e  woidd  suspect  them ;  but  not  only  should  all  re- 
fttniiois  on  the  dilfuaion  of  knowledge  be  removed,  but  a  sy- 
stem of  universul  education,  including  some  kind  of  normal 
institution,  under  the  fostering  care,  though  kept  independent 
of  the  immediate  control,  of  government,  should  be  esta- 
blished,— the  normal  college  or  school  to  serve  as  a  perennial 
source  of  compcterU  teachers.  The  union  of  such  im  e<liica- 
tion  as  nught  thus  be  provided,  with  our  wholesome  habit  of 
self-reliance,  would  produce  a  more  elevated  social  state  than 
any  country  can  at  present  boast  of. 

Education  is  certainly  carefully  attended  to  in  Sweden,  and 
thjtt  too  by  the  people  themselvee.  On  this  subject  we  must 
apologize  for  giving  rather  a  long  extract. 

"  It  might  btf  eipwtptl  that  nlucation  ib  iq  b  low  stmt  m  these  remote, 
poor  STttlcmeoU*,  io  which  the  (ew  people  can  barclyaahsiat  their  fami- 
lie*.  nD<l  cannot  posAibty  keep  a  schoolmaster,  nor  support  their  children 
ftt  a  distJint  6chuol.  It  U,  however,  to  the  honour  of  the  common  people 
of  Sweden,  th«t  tliey  alone,  of  ail  European  nations,  have  outstripped  the 
ftehnolmafiler,  nnti  ore  so  gcncrallr  masters  themselves  of  reading,  and  even 
writing  that  porciiU  in  the  lowest  circunutances  have  no  more  occasion 
for  ft  »choolmaM«^r  Xc%  teach  their  childrcu  lhc«c  elementary  branches  of 
eilDcotioQ.  and  also  the  church  catechism,  than  they  have  for  a  baker  to 
make  their  brriu),  or  a  »e)op<>treftd  to  mend  their  clothes.  Of  the  whole 
popijlation,  including  cvrti  Laidandcrs,  it  is  reckoned  that  the  proportion  of 
.'11' 'II  peraoufi  in  Sweden  unable  to  read  Li  less  than  1  in  1000.  This  general 
iiiu^iuD  of  elementary  education  among  the  people  ia  ascribeil  tu  the  zeal 
avus  Vain  and  bis  imnitKllatc  Kucccsaors.  John  III.,  in  1574.  ordered 
s  nobleman  who  had  no  knowlt-dgc  of  book  learning  should  forfrit  his 
DbQrty.  Charles  XI.,  in  lCS4,  required  the  clergy  to  hnve  every  Swedish 
'vnhj^ct  taught  to  rcail ;  and  he  made  it  a  law.  that  uo  marriage  should  be 
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ce]ebret«i  nnless  the  parties  hiul  previously  token  the  Lord's  Supper,  tad 
thut  none  abuuld  be  admiUcd  to  the  communion-tablv  who  coutit  unt  read, 
and  was  not  instructed  in  rt-ligion.  Thlti  law  hits  spread  family  education. 
Parish  schools  aru  only  fouud  where  tliere  happen  to  have  been  tnnds  or 
reals  bequeathed  lo  old  times  for  the  endowment ;  and  these,  in  somd  pa- 
rishes, are  fixed,  in  others  ambulatory.  •  •  •  lu  this  province 
(Wexio-lan),  in  40,000  people  only  one  person  was  found  unable  to  read. 

*  *  *  '  Yet*  with  all  their  povertVt'  (says  Pelrus  Laealadius,  speaking 
oThb  parents,)  '  and  all  their  striving  for  the  most  pressing  necessaries  of 

*  life,  our  purrnts  never  forgot  or  put  off  the  teaching  u*  to  read.      Before 

*  we  could  well  speak  our  father  taught  us  our  pniycr«;  and  these  were, 

*  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  at  night.   Our  mother  spond 

*  no  pains  to  tench  ua  to  read  in  a  book  j  and  at  five  years  of  age  I  could 
'  read  any  Swedish  book ;  and  at  six  could  give  reasonable  anawers  to 
'  questions  on  the  head  iwinta  of  ClirJstianily.*  Ttiis,  too,"  continues 
Mr.  Laing,  "  was  the  house  life  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  among  new  act- 
tiers;  for  fish — the  making  glue  from  the  rein-deer's  bornit  they  could 
gather — and  a  little  dairy  produce — were  all  the  means  of  subsistence 
which  the  parents  of  Pctrus  Lnrslndiun  bad." — Payw  186 — 188. 

At  one  of  the  very  first  places  Mr.  Laing  stopped  at  after 
crossing  tlic  Norweji^ian  frontier,  namely,  Ciulsbad,  a  neat 
little  town  of  2500  iuhabitaiits,  evidence  of  book  IcamiDg  met 
his  eye« 

*'  I  found,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  two  booksellers'  shops  and  a  mosic-aet- 
ler's  in  the  town,  but  not  a  butcher'*.  Here,  as  in  Norway,  1  presume 
every  family  has  butcher's  mcAt  killed  nod  Baited  in  autnmn.  With  us,  )n 
eoch  Bmall  country  town?,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fine  nrti  is  nol  so  gene- 
rally diffused  OS  that  of  eating  fresh  meat;  and  the  proportions  of  supply 
fur  mind  and  body  would  he  exactly  the  rrverne — three  butchers*  ahops  at 
the  least  for  one  book  or  music-shop." — Pnyf  29. 

Sweden  affords  remarkable  evidence  that  mere  "  book- 
knowled^,"  even  when  combined  with  a  law  to  force  people 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  before  they  arc  permitted  to 
murry,  is  insviilicicntj  wlicn  opjiosed  to  Ihc  pemioious  example 
of  an  ignorant,  degraded  and  thoroughly  worthless  nrislo- 
crocy,  to  prevent  a  very  low  BUUe  of  morality. 

"  It  is  a  singular  and  cmbarrasftiug  fact/'  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  that  the 
Swedish  nation,  isolati-d  from  the  mau  of  the  European  people,  and  almost 
entiff'lyngriculturid  or  pantoral.  having,  tu  about  r  tlvidiiala, 

only  li.yS^  ciupluved  in  mniiiif'pr»nric6.  nnd  tbt-'  i  in  ciuc 

or  rwu  |ilftt\"*,  but  son  ing 

armyor  navy;nocxteii  i  i.i^i  f-;  :i  .lite 

city  but  one;  and  having  schools  and  uniTersiltes  in  a  fair  proporHtio*  and 
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a  powerful  and  complete  church  establishment,  andisturbed  in  its  laboars 
by  sect  or  schism ;  is,  notwithstanding,  in  a  more  demoralized  state  than 
any  nation  in  Europe — more  demoralized  even  than  any  equal  portion  of 
the  dense  manufactoring  population  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  very  cu- 
rious fact  in  moral  statistics.  It  is  so  directly  opposed  to  all  received  opi- 
nions and  long- established  theories  of  the  superior  moral  condition,  greater 
innocence,  purity  of  manners,  and  exemption  from  vice  or  crime,  of  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  state  of  society,  compared  to  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing,  that  if  it  rested  merely  upon  the  traveller's  own  impressions, 
observations,  or  experiences,  it  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  credit.  The 
traveller  in  a  foreign  country  swims  on  the  surface  of  society ;  in  contact, 
perhaps,  with  its  worthless  scum,  as  well  as  with  its  cream ;  and  is  not 
justified  in  drawing  sweeping  conclusions  upon  the  moral  character  and 
condition  of  a  whole  people  from  what  he  may  meet  with  in  his  own  little 
circle  of  observation.  I  would  not  venture  to  state  this  fact  (meaning  the 
comparatively  low  state  of  morality  in  Sweden)  upon  any  grounds  less  con- 
clusive than  the  following. 

"  According  to  the  official  returns  published  in  the  Swedish  State  Gazette 
in  March,  1837,  the  number  of  persons  prosecuted  for  criminal  offences  be- 
fore all  the  Swedish  courts,  in  the  year  1835,  was  26,375 ;  of  whom  21,362 
were  convicted,  4915  acquitted,  and  98  remained  under  examination.     In 
1836  the  total  population  of  Sweden  was  2,983,144  individuals.     In  tliis 
year,  therefore,  1  person  of  every  114  of  the  whole  nation  had  been  ac- 
cused; and  1  in  every  140  persons  convicted  of  some  criminal  offence.    By 
the  same  official  returns,  it  appears,  that  in  the  five  years  from  1830  to  1834 
inclusive,  1  person  in  every  49  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  1  in 
176  of  the  rural  population,  had,  on  an  average,  been  punished  each  year 
for  criminal  offences.     In  1836,  the  number  of  persons  tried  for  criminal 
offences  in  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom,  was  26,925 ;  of  whom  22,292 
were  condemned,  3688  acquitted,  and  945  under  trial  or  committal.    The 
criminal  lists  of  this  year  are  stated  to  be  unusually  light,  yet  they  give  a 
result  of  one  person  in  every  112^  of  the  whole  population  accused,  and 
one  in  every  134  convicted  of  some  criminal  offence;  andtaking  the  popu- 
lation of  the  towns  and  the  rural  population  separately,  one  person  in  every 
46  individuals  of  the  former,  and  one  in  every  174  individuals  of  the  latter, 
have  been  convicted  within  the  year  1836  for  criminal  offences.     There  is 
no  rebellion  in  the  land,  nor  resistance  to  obnoxious  laws,  as  in  Ireland  to 
the  tithe  laws ;  nor  are  artificial  offences  created  to  any  great  extent  b"^ 
iniquitous  le^lation,  as  with  us  by  the  game  laws  and  excise  laws.  Th-'^ 
are  all  offences  involving  moral  delinquency  greater  than  the  simple  l^igacy* 
of  a  regulation  or  conventional  law  of  the  state." — Paget  108 — inndcha- 

ricea  intcr- 
Mr.  Laing  then  goes  into  a  detailed  statement. 

the  above,  of  the  state  of  crime  in  other  counjj  j  •  i.    * 

faciUty  of  comparison,  we  have  chosen  to  thro       »  t  ^       i     • 
*!.    *  u  1      r        V       u-  L  AL  I-        -<*•     Not  only  la 

the  tabular  form,  by  which  they  are  brour      ^  *l    4^    -_. 
a     it_         J  _i     _  jOUDCCI  tii£  two  eX" 

under  the  readerB  eye. 
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Statement  of  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  pei'Bons 
accused  or  committed  for  trial,  and  convicted  of  criminal 
oflences,  bears  to  the  whole  population  iti  the  countries 
designated : 


CoanU)-. 

Accused. 

Coavicted. 

1   in  U2^ 
1  in  457 
1  in  67a 
1  in  707 
1  in  371  i 
1  in  809 

1  in     134 
1  in    6(ia> 
1  in    043 
1  in  lOOA 
1  in     557 
I  in  1099 
1   in     MO 
1  in      46 

SirtKlish  TOWUB. . 

Sj)caking  not  of  proportions,  but  of  the  absolute  numt 
Mr.  Laiug  says, 

"  Thus  in  tlie  nearly  I4,000,000of  the  population  of  England  and  Walrt, 
there  were  7278  fewer  comraitlals.  nml  H46'J  firwer  cnnvicUons,  in  the  year 
1831,  than  in  the  scarcely  3,000,000  of  thcSwe«liah  nation  in  the  year  1836, 
stated  to  be  a  year  considerably  more  free  from  crime  than  any  of  llic  five 
preceding:  it." — Pagr  1 U. 

So  much  for  the  state  of  crime.  Turn  we  now  to  the  state 
of  momls  in  one  essential  particular.  The  proportion  which 
the  illegitimate  births  bear  to  the  legitimate?,  indicates  that 
the  moral  condition  of  the  Swedes  is  miserably  low.  In 
Stockholm,  statistical  returns  establish  thnt^  of  the  children 
born,  more  than  one-third,  or  1  in  2-r^,  arc  illegitimate.  "  In 
no  Christian  community,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  is  there  n  state 
of  femiile  morals  approacliing  to  this."  What,  indeed,  should 
we  think,  if,  out  of  every  seven  persons  we  passed  in  our 
strectft,  three  were  illegitimate?  In  Londou,  however,  the  pro- 
portion is  only  1  in  ;SM ;  in  Paris  it  is  said  to  be  1  in  5  ;  imd 
in  all  France,  1  in  74. 

Mr.  Lainp;  then  gives  many  striking  instances  of  a  low  state 
of  moral  feeling  among  the  town  |)<>pulalton  of  Swe<I«^n.  and 
thu.s  proceeds : 

"  The  main  cause  I  conceive  to  Iw  a  radicnl  defect  in  the  construction 


•  This  indudcil  manj  cfinventional  oflTences;  the  rfally  rriminal  offiirncrs  wera 
otAy  I  in  1402;  a  HiuJfor  proportioo  of  cnme  than  la  EnffUnd,  in  oeirlj*  the  pro* 
portion  of!  t«3. 
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the  aide  of 


of  sociely  in  llUi  country.  The  wtnght  of  puIiUc  optniun 
maralit^.  anJ  nctiug  as  a  check  upon  private  couiluct/  ui  tost  id  it  by  the 
too  great  proportion  Rati  prefKinUersnce  in  Uie  social  body  of  privilege<l 
cluse» — of  persons  whose  Uviog,  well-being,  distinction,  social  influence, 
or  other  objects  of  human  desire,  are  attained  by  other  meonii  than  public 
imation  gained  by  momt  worth.  T^e  privileged  dosses  in  this  conunu- 
UT  not  merely  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  thv  military^  und  members 
of  the  learned  professions;  but  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  smith,  the 
joinrf,  Uie  men:hant,  the  &hop-kecper;  in  short,  every  man  exercistug  any 
croft,  trade,  branch  of  industry,  or  means  of  living— ttiat  is  to  say,  the 
«hole  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  down  to  the  mere  labourer  in 
husbauilr>' — belong  to  a  privileged  or  Licensed  class  or  corporation,  of 
irbicb  every  member  is  by  law  entitled  to  be  secured  and  protected,  within 
his  inrn  locality,  from  sach  competition  or  interference  of  others  in  the 
<c  catling  as  would  injure  his  means  of  living.  It  is,  consequently, 
na  with  as,  upon  his  indu3tr>',  ability,  character,  and  moral  wortli, 
int  tlic  emplnymcnt  and  daily  bread  of  the  tradesman,  and  the  social  in- 
dnence  and  ron^ideration  of  the  individual,  in  every  rank,  even  the  highest, 
almr>4t  entir  ;  it  is  here  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  upon 

corjioratv  n  ;  i  ivi  leges,  or  upon  licence  obtained  from  govcrnuient; 

and  in  the  higher  upon  birth,  and  court  or  government  favour.  •  ■  • 
'Ilir  placing  of  a  man's  Uvelihood,  prosperity,  and  social  consideration  in 
his  station,  upon  other  grounds  than  upon  his  own  industry  and  moral 
worth,  is  a  demoralizing  evil  in  the  veiy  litruclure  of  Swedish  society.  •  •  • 
We  have  escu{>ed  lhit4  niodurn  disease  of  society;  and  public  estimation, 
foandtfd  on  moral  worth  and  iaduolr)-,  can  alone  confer  any  weight,  ho- 
nour, or  ailvantage  on  individuals  in  the  ordinary  statiuus  of  life  in  our 
wcial  stmcture/' — Paga  117 — 121 . 

To  the  demoralizing  effect  of  a  diseased  state  of  public  opi- 
nionrwhiclt  esteems  what  ought  to  be  de8pise<l,  aud  contemns 
that  which  is  oluuc  calculated  to  elevate  the  moral  character, 
Mr.  Laiug  adds  the  influence  of  the  example  of  a  dia&olute 
court  amidst  a  poor  and  idle  populatioo, 

*'  Tb«  Swedes."  he  continues,  "  laboured  to  be  lively,  and  attained  the 
distinction  of  being  ealleil  the  French  of  the  North.  Thisspirit  of  imitation 
outdid  what  it  copied  in  the  worst  points;  and  was  not  confined  to  the 
'■'"■  ■■   'I'-Tclosscs  J  bnt  OS  these  Ijccnnie  imitoveriiihcd.  !Utd 

'  level  of  the  middlectaas,  it  was  carried  downwards 

"  I  the  conimunity.in  whom  fiivolity,  gaming.  proHigacj-, 

1 1  :  L  for  amusement,  false  estimate  of  human  action  and  cha- 

racter, are  not  to  be  called  weaknesses  or  foiblcsonly,  bat  are  vices  inter- 
fering with  moral  duties." — Pa^e  123. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  Sweden  society  is  divided  into  two 
classes — the  privileged  and  the  unprivileged*  Not  otdy  is 
tlicre  no  intermediate  or  middle  clasa  to  connect  the  two  ex- 


^ 
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trcmes — n  rlnss  which  supplies  all  that  is  valutible  in  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  Boeiety ;  but  the  two  extremes  are  so  re- 
mote fVom  each  other,  that  there  is  no  sympathy  between 
them.  With  an  up|>cr  class  so  utterly  devoid  of  political  prin- 
ciple a»  that  of  Swedeji  has  invariably  show  n  it«elf,  so  desti- 
tute of  public  gpirit,  and  even  of  an  ordiniuy  sense  of  justice, 
the  feature  which  Mr.  Laing  points  out  ns  chamctcrizing  the 
national  character  is  not  surprising.  The  Swedes,  in  point 
of  fact,  stand  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  of  European 
morality. 

Another  efTect  of  this  marked  division  of  the  people  into  two 
classes — the  privileged  and  the  unprivileged — is  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the  masses  which  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  privileged  class  betrays. 

*•  The  edocntfd  SwetUah  gentlem&n/'  tavi  Mr.  LaJng,  "  app«flrs  to  me 
so  far  removnl  by  station  ontl  coQvontional  disti&clion  from  t}ie  mnn  of 
tlic  lower  cloa*.  that  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  scarcely  bettt-r  known  to 
him  thantoaforpignrr.  •  •  •  •  The  SwedUh  eilucntotlrluiB  appears  also 
Tcnr  sasccpttble  of  the  fashionabte  opinionB  of  the  day  tn  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, and  fund  of  applying  them  to  Sweden,  as  a  part  of  Europe,  without 
cunftidcration  of  social  or  physical  riifTerenreA.  There  if  afuhion  of  tlieday, 
we  all  know,  in  general  opinions  as  in  clothes.  The  ignorance  and  inebriety 
of  the  lower  classes  arc  the  two  topics  which  in  other  countftes  engage 
nt  this  day  the  attention  of  all  enlightened  people.  The  l^wcdish  gentry 
adopt  the  fashionable  subjects— without  coniidering  that  infant  schools 
and  temperance  sucietie*.  however  useful  iu  a.  dciuc  monufocluring  popu- 
lation like  that  of  Britain,  are  inapplicable  in  a  thinly -peopled  country,  in 
which  infants  would  have  to  be  earned  a  day's  journey  to  moke  up  a  num- 
ber for  a  school ;  and  people  could  not  meet  to  be  sober  without  a  veica- 
tioua  tou  of  time,  and  a  fatigue  which  would  aliuiia  excuse  their  getting 
drunk.  I  venture  to  place  to  litis  account  a  good  deal  of  tlie  attributed 
drunkenness  of  ihe  Swedish  people,  and  believe  them  to  be  in  this  respect 
not  wor^c  than  their  neighbours*." — Page  135 — 6. 

The  ignorance  oi  the  upper  classes,  touching  the  habits  of 
the  iudustrious  clnsses  generally,  must  necesaarily  be  conspi- 
cuous in  all  countries,  though  perhaps  less  so  where  there 
is  n  widely-<rx  ten  ding  and  minutely-graduated  middle  claHs 
insensibly  melting  into  the  two  cxtrt'ines.  Even  in  lliis 
country  such  ignorance  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tlie 
upper  classes  talk^  and  form  opinions  of  the  lower,  without  { 

*  *'  The  femala  are  not.  even  in  the  lowcit  claas,  addicted  in  ihe  ihghUM  ilt- 
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irifnt  (iatn,  or  knowini^  in  reality  their  condition.  The 
drutikeu*'  committoe,  as  it  was  iiicknnincU,  was  evidence  of 
thiA.  Mr.  Buckingham^B  motion  itself  was  a  dolihcrate  insult 
the  workini^  dosses ;  but  the  evidence  defeated  the  object 
the  mover,  by  showing  that  the  drimkcu  class  and  the 
working  class  are  distinct ;  that  the  outcHsts  of  society  funn  a 
class  by  theniHelvfa ;  and  that,  amon»  the  working  classes,  a 
drunkard  i<  us  in;trkcd  n  man  as  among  gentlemen.  Besides 
this  Reparation  of  drunkardii  fi-om  the  rest  of  the  community, 
there  must  be  a  fprat  decrease  of  the  sum  of  ilruukenness; 
for  whilst  the  population  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  the 
consumption  of  spirits  has  of  late  years  rather  decreased,  in 
aite  of  the  splendour  of  the  uiodern  gin-palace,  which,  by  the 
fay,  merely  show-*  that  the  business  of  the  publican  is  follow- 
ing the  course  of  all  other  trades,  and  faUing  into  capitalists* 
liriiids.  The  gin-palace  keepers  are  merely  the  traders  on  a 
]. up:  scale — the  Swan  and  Kdgara  of  their  trade.  Knowing 
such  to  be  the  ignorance  of  the  wealthy  of  this  country  respect- 
ig  the  moral  habits  of  the  people,  we  are  always  prepared  to 
tceive  with  especial  caution  what  we  hear  respecting  the  ha- 
bits of  the  working  classes  of  other  countries ;— a  point  on 
which  Mr.  Laing  entirely  agrees  mth  us. 

The  manners  of  all  classes  of  the  Swedish  people  ai'e,  how- 
ever, superior  to  their  morals. 

'•  Whatever  muy  be  the  want  of  morals  in  this  country',"  says  Mr.  Laing» 
**  ihwr*  li  nn  want  of  manners.  You  see  no  biack^uardism,  no  brutality, 
[  "ioar.  You  mny  travel  tlirongh  the  country,  and  como  to 

I  -  .at  the  people  arc  aranng  the  most  virtuous  in  EurojH' ;  aad 

it  Li  only  when  you  examine  die  official  records  of  thctr  criminal  courts,  and 
compare  theM  with  the  amount  ofsimitar  crimes  during  the  same  period  id 
uthcr  countries,  that  you  are  obliged  to  come  reluctantly  to  anotlicrconclu- 
uiou.  lo  3toct(holm,  the  extrar.rdmary  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
places  hryood  all  qurstlnn  the  want  of  chastity  of  its  female  population  ;  yet 
in  walking  through  tlic  streets  I  never  see  an  immodest  or  even  Bu^picious 
ItKjk  or  Kc^taro,  even  among  the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  For  propriety 
iir  the  tikwn  might  be  peopled  by  vestals,  yet  one- 
t       .  .  bastards.     I  confess  I  do  not  like  thi.i,  either  in  a 

people  L>t  lu  an  iiiilividiial.  I  prefer  a  little  open  Iri^h  blackguardism, 
'fbr  man  U  much  nearer  to  virtue  who  appears  worse  than  he  is,  than  the 
ma  wio  appcara  better."— i*oy«  133,  134. 

With  tliese  concluding  obsenations  we  differ.  Vice  is  as- 
mirt'dlv  r.'\..Iring  in  any  shape;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  of- 
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fcnsive  iu  the  ratio  of  its  cons|)icuoa3ness.  Tlie  mere  a£ 
to  throw  a  veil  over  vice  seems  to  indicfttc  some  latent  particle 
of  moral  feeliuj^;  to  show,  in  fact,  that  self-respect — that  sense 
of  shHme,  is  not  wholly  extiii'ruisht'd.  Unless  Mr.  Laing  can 
discover  that  the  Swede's  politeness  is  in  some  way  or  other 
to  be  rankexl  among  the  causes  of  his  immorality,  bis  opinion 
is  untenable;  aud  this  he  does  not  pretend  to  show.  It  fol- 
lows that  he  has  here  written  hastily. 

It  is  not  among  the  wealthier  cla^sses  of  the  towns  alone 
that  superior  politeness  prevails;  ^vitness  the  following  ex- 
tract. 

*'  It  is  very  charactemltc  of  the  two  nntioiu  in  tlits  peninsula,  ihat  if  jrou 
pey  the  Korwcgion  boy  a  little  more  tlinii  he  expects,  he  bavls  out,  7'akl 
Taic!  (tlianke,  tlmuks,)  like  the  dapping  together  of  two  deal  buanU ;  »eite* 
yoitr  band,  iind  given  it  u  squeeze  nnd  heurly  shale,  wltich  makes  your 
bones  ache:  the  Swedish  boy  sighs  out  hia  Tuk  otltiiij<U-(jst  (thanks  moit 
humbly),  kissts  the  back  of  your  hand,  and  retires,  making  his  obeisance 
with  a  grace  which  many  a  couutry  genilemou  nt  Quetn  Victoria's  conrt 
might  envy.  In  Norway,  if  you  give  a  penny  to  u  tliild,  or  almi  to  a  bog- 
gar,  you  can  scarcely  get  olf  without  a  sboke  of  the  bund;  the  uiucv  po- 
lished Swede  kisses  your  sleeve  or  the  skirt  of  your  coat." — Page  2U8. 

The  poverty  of  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Siveden  ia  great, 
but, 

"  when  we  compare  the  state  of  the  poor  however  in  two  countries,  even  in 
EngtsAd  and  Scotland,  we  must  recollect  the  great  diflercnce  in  the  dtandanl 
uf  Living — poverty  in  the  one  countr)'  would  be  luxury  in  the  other.  K 
gentleman  uf  great  statistical  informatjon*  whoee  acqua'mtance  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  few  days  ago,  made  the  striking  observation  in  oar 
conversation  on  tlii5  subject,  that  the  convict  and  the  pantxr  in  Knglund 
live  better  than  half  of  all  the  Swedish  nation.  Our  standard  of  living  is 
higher.  What  is  really  poverty  and  punbihmcnt  lu  England,  because  it  is 
privation  of  what  is  held  to  l>e  uecf^i«anes  of  life,  is  not  so  where  tiic  ideas 
and  usages  of  living  never  reached  to  such  necessaries.  Poverty  may  cou- 
rBCijuciitly  be  the  effect  of  a  senerally  improving  romUtion  of  the  nation^ 
which  many  cannot  reach,  and  therefore  are  ^Mxir;  as  well  as  of  a  generally 
detuHorating  condition.  Between  what  is  |>ovcri)-  in  Englandj  and  absolute 
de<stitution,  there  oxe  many  ste{)s.  Poverty  here  in  Sweden  means  absolute 
destitution  of  food,  fup),  clotliing.  or  means  to  procure  them  for  the  sustr- 
ii&nce  of  life,  on  the  very  rudest  material." — Pagf  150. 

Apropos  of  "  rude  material : " — a  poor  man  in  tiic  nct^h- 
bourl»o(Kl  of  Degerfors,  about  five  yearn  since,  diBcovcrod  an 
tartii  which  had  ^'e^y  miieli  the  uppcanmce  of  int-aj.  The 
people  ut  that  time  bcinj;  iu  u  state  of  privatioDi  oud  living 
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bark  breatl — of  which  more  onou — the  (liscovcrcr  took 
home,  mixed  it  with  rye-meal,  baked  it  into  brund,  and 
fouud  it  pahitt.'ablt'.  Hereupon  there  was  a  general  run  upoit 
this  mineml  meal,  and  some  of  it  found  its  way  to  Stock- 
holm. On  mialysi8j  it  wa^  found  to  coataiii  fliDt  and  felspar, 
finely  pulverized  with  lime,  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  and  Home 
rCrffanic  substance  resembling  auimal  matter,  and  yielding 
amoniii  and  an  oil.  The  people  were  either  advised  or  or- 
dered not  to  use  it ;  but  as  those  who  had  tried  it  botli  in  soup 
and  bread,  were  not  the  worse  for  it,  it  continued,  and  pro- 
bably continues,  to  be  used.  iVuother  '*  rude  material "  is 
bark  bread. 

"  Bark  bread,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  i.i  at  jimscnt  in  general  tise  in  nil  tbts 
part  uf  ttip  country.  The  nuw  (cUlcr^  have  im  otiicr  meal,  and  Uake  it  very 
Llhlck,  llmt.  it  may  liuld  togetlier.  It  U  acrid,  dry;  yv\,  covered  wtlli plenty 
r  butter,  it  ix  ratable.  The  older  settlers  have  ul  present  rye  mewl  to  mix 
ritti  it,  hnlf  and  bolf,  and  bake  this  niixtiire  as  tliin  as  our  nnt-cakcs.  Thin 
'i  §Q  fur  from  being  uneutjble,  that  prudent  housekeepers  in  good  cjrcum- 
lUnccii  use  it  to  tnvc  their  aoed-corn,  even  when  grain  is  not  dear;  and 
the  ruddy  checks  of  tlie  country  gtrls  prove  that  it  is  no  unwliolcsomc  food, 
ifualififd  no  doubt,  ai  it  ii,  with  plenty  of  butler  aiidmilk,  nndlmrd  vrork." 

There  is  one  thing  certain,  that  in  all  countries  or  sections 
of  countries,  where  any  peculiar  kind  of  food  of  low  quality  is 
fnlen,  the  upper  cliisscs  will  at  times  affect  to  consume  it  as 
a  national  or  provincial  food,  and  will  discourse  concerning  it 
as  though  it  were  a  perennial  source  of  health  and  virtue.  The 
Yorkshire  oat-cake,  for  instance,  ia  so  unpleasant  to  a  southern 
palutr,  that,  on  tasting  it,  the  Hrst  impulse  is  to  spit  it  out; 
yet  it  18  introduced  at  the  tablci&  of  the  wealthy,  l^ecause  it  is 
the  ancient  food  of  Yorkslure.  Almost  every  locality  has,  in 
'  short,  aonic  misty  tiling  which  the  rich  atfect  to  exalt  ijito  a 
iluinty,  by  now  and  then  tasting  it : — a  skilful  expedient  to 
render  the  poor  contented  with  it.  But  if,  as  both  Mr. 
Laiiig-'s  works  help  to  shuw,  it  is  bad  for  a  people  to  be  con- 
tent with  ft  low  standard  of  living,  the  rich  ought  to  discou- 
rage the  use  of  such  priAincial  or  national  articles  of  con- 
sumption. It  ia  clear  that  Mr.  Loing  does  not  relish  the  boi'k 
bread,  oh  which  he  is  ilisposed  to  be  jocose,  hi.s  remark  re- 
minding u*  of  Sam  WcUer's  obser\ation  on  chalybeate  waters, 
— that  they  tOjtte  strong  of  Uat-irons.  "  The  half  and  half  (rye 
VOU  X,— N".  XIX.  c 
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"  nnd  bark)  bread/'  says  Mr.  Lning,  "  tastes  strongly  of  tim- 
"  bcr,  and  gets  as  hard  as  a  board  when  kc^jt  long." 

The  politico-occonomical  arrangements  of  Sweden  are  in  the 
highest  degree  prejudicial  to  the  freedom  of  industiy  and  the 
security  of  property;  and  therefore  tend  to  promote  the  jjo- 
verty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peoi)le ;  and  yet  the  plea  for 
their  unwise  regulations  is,  **the  protection  of  hibour."  Every 
trade  is  a  species  of  guild  or  frateniity ;  and  "  the  exercise  of 
industry  is  a  property  as  well  as  its  produce."  To  exercise  any 
trade  there  must  be  an  apprenticeship,  and  a  long  period  of 
probation  as  n  joumcymftn ;  and  even  in  this  status  there  are 
degrees,  all  of  which  must  be  passed  through  before  a  man  can 
become  a  master. 

'*  Every  trade  or  brnncli  oF  industry  timt  can  he  thought  of,  excepting^ 
pcrlisps,  common  labour  in  Imsbondr^*.  is  exercised  by  pri^'ilcgc;  ond,  us 
the  tradesman  pays  a  \ax  to  goremmeot  fur  bis  privilege  or  rig)il  to  cxckiw 
hU  trade,  \w  i*  entitled  to  protection  from  taw — like  any  other  proprietor— 
^inst  whatever  would  dimiatfth  ilBraUie.and  injure  his  nieanfi  of  living  and 
^  ij-ing  bia  tax — that  is,  against  free  competition.  Tito  public,  ou  the  other 
hand,  must  have  protection  from  the  monopoly  which  t)ii8  want  of  com|>e- 
tition  would  cstahljsh.  Government  attempts  to  hold  the  balance,  to  correct, 
through  its  colleges  of  commerce,  and  oit  the  reports  of  iti  loenl  funclion- 
nrics,  the  tendency  to  monopoly  in  theie  institutions,  and  to  judge  whether^ 
in  any  particular  locality  there  be,  from  the  additional  pupulatioUi  rooi&~ 
for  AD  additional  tradesman  or  dealer,  with  advantage  to  tlic  public" — p.  Sl« 

Mr.  Laing  sees  all  the  evil  which  is  calcidated  to  spring  from 
such  a  system;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  ha«  a  tendency  to 
check  the  undue  increase  of  population,  by  throwing  imi)edi- 
ments  in  the  way  of  early  marriages.  From  vohuitary  regu- 
lations made  by  bodies  of  working  men  themselves,  we  be- 
lie\'e  such  a  result  might  follow.  In  this  country,  wngcs  have 
been  raised  in  many  trades  by  well-ordered  combinations 
among  the  working  men.  In  London  especially,  nearly  every 
skilled  trade  has  so  succeeded.  But  experience  in  this  ciMujtry 
shows  that  guilds  (such,  for  iuHtance,  as  the  City  companies) 
have  not  produced  similar  effects.  The  diflfercnce  between  r 
vohmtary  rombinntion  and  one  sanctioned  by  ag**^'  U 

we  take  to  be  this:  that  the  former  presupposes  a  con  >.•. 

degree  of  prudence  among  the  people  who  so  combine ;  whibt 
Ute  guild  not  only  presumes  none,  btit  its  tondeury  t"  t'l  pre- 
vent prudence— to  destroy  self-reliance.     Now  prudence  ia 
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one  respect  is  prudence  in  all.  It  will  invariably  be  found 
where  a  working  man  begins  to  save  even  the  merest  trifle 
from  his  weekly  eamingSj  that  he  has  become  a  prudent  man. 
The  mere  desire  to  save  indicates  a  state  of  mind  which  rarely 
(we  think  never)  exists  without  general  prudence ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  occa^onal  combinations  have  appeared 
to  produce  such  extraordinary  results, — results  which  appa- 
rently run  counter  to  some  well-estabUshed  doctrines  of  poli- 
tical oeconomy ;  whereas,  in  fact,  properly  considered  and  esti- 
mated, they  rather  confirm  such  doctrines.  In  short,  we  re- 
peat, that  a  government  combination — such  as  the  fraterni- 
ties or  giulds  of  Sweden  and  other  countries — never  can  be 
productive  of  such  effects  as  the  voluntary  combinations,  of 
which  we  have  every  day  experience  in  this  country ;  and  the 
reason  is,  that  voluntary  combinations  are  never  undertaken 
but  by  intelligent  and  prudent  men ;  whilst  guilds,  by  dis- 
pensing with  prudence  and  forethought,  rob  all  prudence  of 
its  real  value,  and  reduce  all  to  the  same  miserable  level. 

The  pernicious  results  of  these  guilds  are  detailed  by  Mr, 
Laing  in  his  third  chapter,  but  his  statements  are  far  too  long 
to  quote  at  length.  It  is  part  of  the  system  of  these  guilds, 
that  every  artisan  should  have  a  sort  of  roving  licence  to  seek 
work  from  town  to  town ;  and  when  such  artisan  cannot  se- 
cure work,  he  is  supported  out  of  the  *'  box  of  his  trade.'* 
Thus,  whilst  they  ought  to  be  acquiring  skill,  they  are  merely 
acquiring  the  habits  of  vagabonds. 

"  It  is  not  even  upon  dexterity,"  says  Mr.  Laiiig,  "  but  upon  his  privilege, 
that  the  workman  depends — upon  his  right  to  exclude  a  better  workman 
and  a  better  man  fixtm  enjoying  any  portion  of  public  favour  in  the  exercise 
of  the  lame  trade,  where  the  competition  could  be  injurious  to  his  means  of 
living.  The  consequences  of  this  want  of  free  competition  are  visible  in 
the  most  simple  and  necessary  trades — those  in  which  national  labour  and 
consequently  national  industry  and  wealth  are  most  concerned.  Smith- 
work,  joiner-work,  work  in  leather,  in  cloth — in  short,  all  kinds  of  work 
are  very  imperfectly  executed  compared  to  the  work  of  English  tradesmen 
in  the  lame  line ;  are  never  ready  at  the  time  proposed ;  and  are  performed 
with  great  waste  of  time  and  labour.  To  plane  a  board,  for  instance,  ia 
the  work  of  two  men,  one  shoving  the  plane  from  him,  the  other  drawing 
it  to  him.  With  us  one  man  planes  the  roughest  hoard,  and  reduces  it  to 
a  smooth  surface.  To  cross-cut  a  piece  of  wood  of  18  or  20  inches  in 
diameter,  is  done  with  as  with  a  hand-saw  by  one  man,  who  holds  the  wood 
fiut  with  hit  left  band,  or  with  bli  knee.   Here  it  is  a  job  for  two  men  with 
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a.  two-liaiidli'Jsanr.  and  ofWno  third  is  attending  to  hold  the  piece  of  wood 
stcftdy.  In  nntionol  economy  these  nre  no  trilled.  A  wastt*  uriitnc  nnd 
Uiwiir  in  the  dally  work  of  n  nation  is  important." — Paget  87,  SS. 

A  case  of  actual  occurrence  is  piven  by  Mr,  La'ing,  as  re- 
ported in  a  Danish  ne\vsi>aper,  strikingly  illustniting  the  etfcct 
of  the  guild  system  upon  national  industry: — 

*'  A  person  had  ordered  a  still  to  be  made  by  a  coppersmith,  on  some 
particular  plan.  'Vhe  hrans  cocks  and  fitting  had  o(  course  to  be  cast  and 
Bi^usted  to  tlio  machine,  as  one  of  the  moat  essential  of  Us  parts.  Hut  a 
eoppersmiUi  la  not  entitled  to  catt  metal;  that  belongs  to  the  corporallon 
of  girdlera  (the  girdle  is  a  flat  plate  of  cast-iron  for  baking  oat-cakes  upon)» 
and  the  coppersmith  was  proKCCutcd  fur  unluvrfully  exerci&ing  a  trade  be- 
longing to  another  class  of  tradcanicn.  It  woa  in  vain  that  ha  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  workmnn  completing  within  his  own  workshop  all  the  parts 
ofa  machine,  proportiuniug  their  dimeusionii  to  each  other,  and  Siting  them 
so  as  to  work  together :— it  waa  a  bn'ach  of  the  corporation  law,  and  he 
vas  fined.  In  Sweden,  from  its  isolated  pocition,  and  political  diviuon  into 
classes,  this  uyatem  is  in  considerable  vigour,  With  us,  everything  is  law- 
ful that  law  does  not  prohibit;  here,  the  maxim  seems  to  br,  that  nothing 
is  lawful  but  what  law  penuiis.  Where  law  is  silent,  sjii^cial  pcnnivsioa 
from  govemnienl  is  held  to  be  necessarj'  even  to  exercise  any  of  tke  nu- 
merous branches  of  industry  which  have  come  into  existence  since  the  am- 
pler  trades  were  incorporated." — Page  89. 

In  our  re\-icw  of  Mr.  Lainj^'s  book  on  Norway,  we  were  at 
aome  pains  to  ^vc  the  reader  a  clear  and  connected  view  of 

tlie  Norwegian  constitutionj  especially  as  far  as  the  IcipsiativG 
and  judicial  departments  were  concerned.  Tliis  we  were  well 
able  to  accompliBh  trom  the  copiouis  data  scattered  ttiruughout 
the  work;  so  that  the  sum  of  our  luboiir  consisted  iu  collect- 
ing, arranging,  and  abridjpng  the  author's  ample  materials. 
We  should  have  been  well  pleased  to  have  given  a  similar  out- 
line of  the  constitution  of  Swcflun,  but  we  find  Mr,  Laing's 
data  too  vague  and  .scanty  to  allow  us  to  do  so  iu  a  manner  at 
all  satis&ctoiy, 

A  country  in  which  the  government  does  all  things,  and  in 
wluclij  consequently,  indi\'idual  energy  is  paralyat'd ;  where 
industiy  is  under  that  species  of  blighting  restraint  called 
protection;  where  taxation  is  hea\'y  and  arbitrary  ;  and  where 
for(*cd  contributions  of  labour,  somewhat  similar  to  the  old 
French  corveesj  arc  required  of  the  people ;  where,  in  short, 
the  i»eople  air  trained,  as  Mr.  Laing  observes,  **  to  consider 
**  notliiug  their  own  but  what  is  left  to  them  by  the  cla^  and 
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**  govemmentj  to  whom,  in  the  first  place,  their  labour,  time 
"  and  property  must  belong ;" — such  a  community  "  wants  the 
"  very  foimdation  upon  which  civil  Uberty  must  stand — a  sense 
"  of  independence  and  property." 

"  It  is  almost  ridiculous,"  continues  Mr.  Laing,  "  to  bear  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  and  liberties  of  a  people  whose  time,  labour,  and  property 
are  not  their  ovn,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  arc  enjoyed  by  free  people ; 
but  are  at  the  disposal  and  for  the  benefit  of  classesi  corporations,  and  public 
functionaries.  The  constitution  and  civil  rights  of  the  nation,  mean  here 
the  right  of  corporate  bodies  to  meet  in  a  legislative  assembly,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  mass  of  the  community  on  whom  they  prey." — Paffe*  274-5. 

The  Swedish  diet  consists  of  four  distinct  bodies — ^the  no- 
bles, the  clergy,  the  burgesses  and  the  peasants;  and  they 
meet  in  four  separate  chambers.  Every  measure  has  to  pass 
through  each  chamber  and  its  committees  separately,  and  is 
adopted  or  rejected  by  the  plurality  of  the  chambers.  If  the 
lower  chambers  were  freely  elected  by  a  large  body  of  inde- 
pendent and  intelligent  men,  the  constitution  of  Sweden  could 
not  work  with  the  upper  chambers,  having  interests  so  com- 
pletely opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  masses :  but  the  several 
chambers  do  harmonize,  and  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that 
the  houses  of  the  burgesses  and  peasants  are  elected  by  a  nar- 
row constituency,  with  a  high  electoral  quahfication, — that  is, 
the  occupation  of  a  large  quantity  of  land  or  the  enjoyment 
of  a  privilege. 

For  further  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work : 
we  shall  therefore  merely  add  here,  that  the  qualification  in 
question  excludes  all  that  would  be  valuable  in  a  constituent 
body.     It  excludes 

"  all  persons  of  condition  who,  as  burgesses,  have  acquired  fortunes 

in  trade  or  business  of  any  kind  in  the  towns,  and  have  retired  to  the 
country.  It  excludes  all  who,  being  allied  to  noble  families,  have  acquired 
property  in  office  or  public  service,  as  these  are  considered  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Chamber  of  Nobles.  *  *  *  By  this  constitution,  all 
educated  persons,  unless  they  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  privileged 
classes — the  clerical  or  the  noble — are  excluded  from  the  legislative  body. 
Berzelius  could  neither  elect  nor  be  elected,  until  he  was  raised  to  the 
class  of  nobility,  which  qualified  him  for  his  seat  in  the  diet." — Page  285-6. 

"  The  clergy  elect  their  members  by  consistories,  and  the  bishops  have 
ex'<0eio  a  seat  and  voice  in  their  chamber.  Although  the  clergy  generally 
depend,  upon  court  favour  for  appointments  and  provision  for  their  fami- 
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lies,  they  are  the  moat  eDl'tghtcacdand  roost  bdepeodcotof  thcfourcham- 
bere  of  the  diet." 

Tlie  principle  on  which  the  chambers  of  the  nobles  i«  con- 
8titutcd>  is  this : 

"  The  stem  of  each  Doblc  foinily— the  head  of  it— or,  reduring  tho  irft-a 
to  what  is  ramitiar  to  ua,  the  chief  of  the  clan,  represeats  tlic  wlicik-,  who 
ore  noble  by  dcrivatioa  from  bis  stock,  by  hereditary  right,  without  elec- 
liou  or  reference  to  tbeni." — Pagt^  287. 

This,  in  fact,  only  diflFera  from  ottrs  inasmuch  as  ihc  Junior 
Lord  Johns  and  Lord  Thom;is's  are  not  deemed  noble: 
though  Mr.  Laing  calls  it  "  a  system  whiclt  is  representative 
without  being  clectivej'*  we  shoidd  hardly  be  disposed  to  call 
this  system  representative, — a  term  which,  according  to  our 
notions,  involves  the  idea  of  election. 

Of  the  administration  of  justice  Mr.  Laing  says, 

"  The  machinery  for  admioistering  tbe  laws  of  a  country  is  of  as  much 
importance  as  that  for  making  them :  it  deserves  the  traveller's  ootice, 
h«causc  it  is  of  evcry-day  ioAaeacc  in  the  basiaess  of  the  people.  la 
Sweden  this  machinery  is  superior  to  our  own :  there  arc  204  courts  of  fint 
instance,  called  hereds'  courts,  with  a  judge  or  hered-hovding  to  preside 
in  the  court;  and  the  country  is  divided  into  hereds  or  distncts,  equiva- 
lent in  judicial  affairs  to  parishes  in  (^clrslaatical.  The  cuurta  sit  three 
times  a  year.  TweUe  peasants  arc  elected  by  the  peasants  of  the  hercdj 
to  ser\-e  as  a  jurj*  for  two  years;  and  in  this  election  of  nammdsman,  as 
thn'  are  called,  ever)-  peasant  has  an  equal  vote,  be  his  property  or  share 
.  of  a  hcuunun  of  land  great  or  small." — Poyr  294. 

The  access  to  these  courts  is  easy,  cheap  and  satisfaetoiy 
to  the  suitors.  Tlie  cases  tried  before  these  courts  of  "  first 
instance,"  or  original  jurisdiction,  amounted  in  1 836  to  7 1 ,3 1 2, 
or  about  2/0  to  each  coiul ;  besides  which  there  were  9268 
in  the  "  t«wn  courta,"  and  403  in  the  "  college  courts." 

As  in  Norway,  tliere  arc  cottrts  of  appellate  jtirisdiction, 
intermediate  and  timd.  The  former  arc  called  the  hij-man's 
coiuis,  and  answer  to  the  Sorcnscrivers  courts  of  Norway ; 
and  the  latter,  the  II  of  courts,  of  which  there  are  three  an- 
swering to  the  houite  rd  court  of  Norway  j  the  Ilof  coiu-t 
alone  having  criminal  jurisdiction. 

It  should  seem  that  the  lower  courts  of  Sweden  perform 
their  business  well,  as  out  of  81,003  causes  tried  before  the 
inferior  courts,  only  G090  were  appealed.  Sweden  has  not 
imitated  Norway  and  Denmark  in  their  courts  of  mutual 
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^agreement ;  a  circumstance  to  be  greatly  regretted,  since  pri- 
titc  arbitration  is  often  resorted  to — a  course  open  to  strong 
objectioQj  as  experience  in  this  country  teaches  ns. 

TTie  general  polic}'  of  his  majesty  Carl  Joliann  demands 
a  few  words.  Mr.  Laiiig  characterizes  it  as  decidedly  anti~ 
Hberai,  and  the  instances  he  cites  support  his  view, 

**  The  character  of  h'la  reign,"  sa^*3  Mr.  Lalng.  "  has  been  to  oppose 
the  spirit  of  the  age ;  to  govern  by  an  arlslocrac)',  upon  the  ultra-Iegit'i- 
twAc  principles  of  kingly  government ;  to  cxtioguiah  in  his  Norwcgiui 
dominions  tjie  convititiittooal  rights  of  the  people  in  their  legislation;  to 
pat  down  frco  institotioDi ;  discountenance  and  net  aside  men  holding 
liberal  opinions,  and  fetter  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  vrill  be  considered 
among  the  singular  inconsistencies  of  this  age  by  its  future  histohanSj 
tttnt  two  sovereigns,  who  hold  their  crowns  without  any  pretence  to  hcre- 
dibiry  right,  but  simply  by  the  call  of  the  people, — Louis  Philippe  and 
Carl  Johann, — arc  the  two  who  most  anxiously  suppress  popular  rights 
and  the  free  exprcasion  of  public  opinion." — Page  39". 

One  of  Carl  Johann's  more  than  foUies  is  his  ineffectual 
cru&ade  against  the  press,  against  which  crusade  a  pap<T 
called  the  Aftonblad  has  admirably  sustained  itself.  Sup- 
pressed today  as  the  Twenty-third  Aftonblad,  it  reappears 
tomorrow  as  the  Twenty-fourth  Aftonhlad;  which  satisfies 
the  administrators  of  the  law  in  Sweden  that  it  is  another 
snd  distinct  publication.  On  the  subject  of  the  press,  Mr. 
Laing's  details  are  ample  and  judicious. 

Another  instance  of  the  king's  folly  should  be  mentioned. 
It  ifi  fl  ctistom,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  to  give  a  dinner 
10  the  members,  \  M.  Petrc  had  rentlered  himself  ob- 
noxious by  Ills  opposition  to  the  mea8iu*es  of  the  government, 
and  when  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  deputies  of  his  chamber, 
repaired  to  the  palace,  he  was  turned  back.  All  who  had  not 
entered  tiu-ned  back  with  him ;  and  his  absence  from  the  royal 
table  was  a  distinction  which  et!ectually  turned  the  popular 
eye  towards  him. — "  Sed  prai'fulgebant  Cassius  at([ue  Brutus, 
CO  ipso,  (juud  effigies  eorum  nou  visebantur.'** 

The  Swedes,  who  are  porticidarly  ahve  to  a  breach  of 
esy,  resented  this  tmmannerly  aflfront. 

'  F(te«  were  given,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  and  addresses  prc.wnted  to  M. 
PMn  by  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  and  by  that  which  he  reprc< 
seotcd.    This  unwise  indication  of  private  spleen  and  persooal  feeling 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.,  lib.  iiL 
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against  politic  men,  opposing  fairly  ami  nol  factionsly  the  administrQiK-D 
oftlie  day,  shook  to  its  fouadatiQa  the  popularity  of  his  tnnjr^ty  willi  the 
middlit  class.  It  placed  the  sovereign  in  pergonal  variance  with  individuals, 
and  in  compariaon  of  talent  individually;  which  ia  a  fal^e  position  for 
Jesty  to  descend  to/* 

In  the  courfie  of  Mr.  Laing's  books  are  many  interesting 
disfjuisitions,  aiitifjuariun,  tiihtorical,  philological  and  geulo- 
gical,  into  which  \vc  have  not  space  to  enter  at  any  length. 
A  Bingnlar  blunder,  the  parent  of  a  popular  error,  however, 
deserves  to  be  briefly  referred  to.  The  languages  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  both  of  Teutonic  origin,  differ  from  each  other. 
The  Norwegian  is  spoken  In  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  the 
Swedish  in  Sweden  ;  but  the  higher  circles  of  the  latter  coun- 
try have  adopted  the  French.  At  the  head  of  the  tiulph  of 
Botlinia  the  Swedish  language  is  met  by  the  Qucna  or  Fin 
language,  which  is  of  Sclavonic,  not  Teutonic  origin-  The 
Fins  appear  to  be  the  Fenni  of  Tacitua*. 

"  A  curious  mistake  about  the  name  of  this  race,  called  Quens.  bos  pro- 
bably given  rise  to  the  fables  of  a  land  of  Ataa^ons  in  tbc  north.  Adam 
of  Bremen,  describing  Scandinavia  in  the  ninth  century-,  »y»j  '  Gothi  ha* 
bitant  usque  ad  Bircnni  postea  luQ(;i8  tcrrarum  spatiis  regnant  Ruoiich 
U8f]uc  ad  teriam  fcemioanini.*  to  the  old  northern  lanp^ai^rc.  Qhih  aigni- 
lies  a  womau ;  and  is  a  word  still  in  daily  u&c  in  Norway.  Wc  rctoia  in 
Kogliah.  from  the  same  n>ot.  the  name  given  to  the  two  extreme  ranks  of 
the  female  sex.  Queen  and  liiiean.  Adam  of  Bremen  says  he  derived  hia 
information  from  tbc  mouth  of  the  Danish  king  Swcn  UlfMm— '  Magnam 
mntcricm  hujus  Ubctli  ex  ejus  ore  coUe^ ' — who  had  made  many  inroads 
into  Sweden;  and  Adam,  or  his  amaDucnais,  in  writing  from  his  words« 
has  mistaken  Qucnomcs*  land,  the  country  of  the  Queus,  for  Quinortics' 
hind,  llie  countT)'  of  women,  and  traoslatetl  it   *  terra  fceminarum'."— 

There  is  gootl  reason  to  believe  that  Sweden  is  at  this  mo- 
ment one  of  the  ^vidost  fields  of  European  intrigue.  On  that 
subject  Mr.  Laing  docs  not  touch  ;  neither  do  we  feel  it  nc- 
ccssnrj*  to  introduce  the  matter  at  the  end  of  an  article.  If 
treated  at  all,  it  should  be  discussed  at  length.  We  therefore 
take  leave  of  the  present  volume,  but  we  ho|Ki  not  of  the  au- 
thor. The  profit  aiul  pleasure  we  liave  derived  from  his  works 
induces  us  to  hope  that  other  countries  will  yet  come  under 
his  ohscrvation. 


' 
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Articlb  II. 

ytrtheidigung  des  Slaatsgrund<je9tizea  des  Konigreicfa  Han- 
ttover  (Defence  of  Uic  Constitution  of  Hanover  of  1833), 
F.  Fhoma.     8vo.    Jena:  1838. 

I'll  German  neighbours  are  a  flunking  orid  reasoning  |)cop]c. 

hey  jwssess  not  only  English  tenacity  ui  clinging  to  rights 
which  are  uutlisputedly  theirs,  but  they  show  a  moderation 
pco\iliarly  their  own  ia  canvaasiug  the  rights  of  tlieir  oppo- 
nent*, and  are,  perlmps,  the  only  people  in  the  world  whom 
it  would  be  possible  by  arguing  to  bring  to  a  confession  of 
their  being  in  the  \rrong.  It  is  pcculioily  unfortunate  that 
thiy  dispositioi»,  from  which,  were  it  but  otUner  met  with,  so 
much  ad\T*ntage  might  be  derived  for  society,  occasions  those 
who  possess  it  to  be  too  often  lookctl  down  upon  by  the  tur- 
buleut  and  superficial.  Tliis  has  been  particularly  the  fate  of 
the  Germans  in  the  unceasing  struggle  which  they  have,  since 
1815,  can-ied  on  for  the  acquisition  of  popular  rights. 

The  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article,  in 
an  unusually  succinct  and  clear  demonstration  of  the  genend 
and  territorial  laws  of  Germany,  as  they  bear  upon  the  dis- 
pute between  the  king  of  Hanover  and  his  subjects,  displays 
this  characteristic  moderation  iu  a  degree,  perhaps,  never  yet 
met  with  in  poUticJil  polemics.  There  are,  no  do»»bt,  many 
of  our  readers  who  think  that  such  an  open  violation  of  all 
tics  which  common  prudence  dictates  as  binding  between  a 
prince  and  liis  subjects,  as  is  contained  in  king  Ernest's  de- 
cree of  July  IS37..  ought  to  be  met  by  more  energetic  mea- 
sures than  good  reasoning ;  yet,  it  w^ill  by  all  be  acknowledged 
na  a  triumph  of  no  mean  importance,  that  a  writer,  assuming 
the  argument  and  premises  of  hia  antagonist,  should  achieve 
a  complete  i*cfutation  of  all  his  conclusions,  and  phould  beat 
his  enemy  with  the  arms  and  upon  the  ground  which  the 
latter  had  chosen  in  full  confidence  of  success. 

If  we  could  feel  dissatisfied  «"ith  the  writer,  it  would  be  for 
his  ha^'ing  given  up  too  much  debatable  ground,  and  con- 
ceded more  than  is  right  in  his  consciousness  of  superiority ; 
for  insljince,  where  he  acknowledges  the  right  <jf  the  sove- 

tiga  to  grant  a  constitution  to  his  BubjectSj  and  limits  their 
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powers  to  acceptance,  or  to  the  right  of  petitioning*  for  modi- 
ficntions  of  the  regal  decrees  {p.  53) ;  as  well  as  ^vhcn  he  de- 
clares the  characteriRtic  distinction  of  the  sovereignty  in  ail 
German  states  to  be  monarchy,  in  a  somewhat  extended  sense 
of  the  word.  lu  sliort,  he  abandons,  in  the  first  instance,  all 
the  advantage  he  might  have  drawn  from  the  general  wording 
of  the  I3th  art.  of  the  act  of  the  conirrcss  of  Vienna,  as  wftU  as 
from  the  interpretation  of  Oiat  article  by  high  authorities,  and 
goes  back  to  the  individual  histories  of  the  several  states  of 
which  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  composed,  in  order  to  show 
from  tlieir  nniforra  course,  that  neither  in  th<:  principahties 
constituting  the  oldest  possessionn  of  the  electoral  house,  nor 
in  East  Friesland,  but,  least  of  all,  in  the  biahopricks  of  Hilde- 
sheim..  Bremen,  or  Osnabriick,  could  any  precedent  be  tbund 
of  a  prince  refusing  to  sanction  the  legislative  enactments  of 
his  predecessor.  Ue  examines  In  a  perspicacious  manner  the 
right  of  tlie  "LandsUiiide"  in  1819,  to  a  participation  in  the 
legislative  functions,  and  proves,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  their  proceedings  to  have  been  legal  both  as  to  form 
and  principle.  Proceeding  then  to  the  constitution  of  1833, 
he  shows  that,  with  all  its  iaults,  it  was  essentially  German 
and  Hanoverian  ;  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  all  past  and 
existing  stipubitions;  and  tliat  it  satisHed,  if  not  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  at  least  all  just  claims  of  the  electoral  houscj  as 
well  as  those  of  the  diet  at  Fnmkfurt ;  tliat  it  wa^*,  m  short,  a 
natural  developcment  of  the  old  institutions  of  the  country, 
in  whicli  only  too  much  that  was  antiquated  in  its  admini- 
stration had  been  spared  by  the  improving  spirit  of  the  age. 
He  then  investigates  the  constitution  on  its  own  merits,  as 
^ncwcd  from  the  royalist  side  of  the  question,  and  shows  that 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  tlic  rciguing  house  were  more  libe- 
rally provided  for,  and  more  singly  established,  than  had  ever 
been  the  case  before ;  the  king's  civil  list  having  been  esti- 
mated at  a  sum  exceeding  the  extravagant  demands  of  George 
IV.,  and  amounting  to  nearly  three  times  the  rc>'enue  drawn 
by  Gcnrgc  III.  from  his  German  dominions.  And  this  in- 
crease of  the  royal  income  was  granted  when  the  deficiency 
in  the  re\'enue  of  the  country  was  scarcely  met  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  tlie  indirect  liixes,  decreed  in  lH'25. 

Alter  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  revenues  of  Hanover  rose 
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^,460  dollars;  in  1800  they  were  1,444,457  dollars,  and 
rpersonal  expenses  of  tlie  sovereign  iimountcd  to  226,283 
doHan.  In  1829-30  the  ci\-il  list  of  George  IV.  was  525,000 
dollan.  The  constitution  of  1833  fixes  the  civil  list  at  618,000 
s,  to  be  secured  on  laiidcd  property ;  being  more  than 
-twelfth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  7,000,000  dollars. 
This  work  contmns  undeniably  the  best  exposition  of  the 
true  state  of  the  question  between  kin;;  Ernest  and  his  sub- 
jects that  has  an  yet  appeared ;  but  it  docs  not  give  the  rea- 
son of  that  prince's  over-lmstj'  and  inconsiderate  violence. 
The  constitution  of  lSd3,  although  containing  many  improvc- 
mcnU,  and  laying  a  foundation  fur  others,  was,  as  is  well 
sown,  far  from  !mlisf\*iiig  the  Hanoverians  in  tlxe  mangled 
Kte  in  whicli  William  IV.  conseuted  to  sanction  it.  How- 
ever, as  the  age  of  that  monarch  made  it  not  improbable  that 
'  ■  on  so  Important  a  point  might  l>e  entailed 
.  and  as  none  knew  that  successors  cha- 
racter better  than  the  Hanoverians,  among  whom  he  had 
often  resided,  it  was  considered  wiser  to  leave  no  door  open 
for  dispute,  and  to  accept  of  the  curtailed  rights  as  offered  by 
WiUiam  IV.  rather  than  inist  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Ernest. 
As  tliis  ai^^umcnt  was  avowed  by  many  to  be  the  sole  induce- 
ment to  accept  the  offered  constitution,  it  was,  perhaps,  na- 
tural that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  should  at  the  time  mentally 
rcaolvc  that  it  should  atford  the  nation  no  protection.  That 
king  Ernest  should  endeavour  to  enforce  this  resolution,  is 
matter  of  no  great  wonder. 

But  that  the  Hanoverians,  who,  by  an  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  public  feeling  in  1H31,  which  bordered  on  an  armed 
n' distance,  com|>elled  the  lute  king  to  give  exir  to  their  com- 
,,■..-...  ^Jiould  now  truckle  down  in  peaceful  submission  to  a 
rent  species  oi  oppression,  mimt  ajijK'ar  strange  tu 
all  wlm  are  not  versed  in  tlie  labyrinths  of  German  politics. 
The  clue  to  this  apparently  Luconsistent  conduct  is  given  us 
iu  the  decisions  of  the  Gennan  diet  on  the  complaints  prefer- 
red to  it  last  veAT  by  the  town  of  Osuabriick,  but  which  may 
rilh  more  propncly  be  tenoed  evoiiona  of  the  question  Uian 
ioM,  A  third  vote  was  passed  in  August  Ust  to  the 
(me  effect. 
Wc  attach  to  theM  decisions  the  greatest  possible  weight 
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at  the  present  moment.  The  first  and  third  related  to  the 
competency  of  the  diet  to  entertain  the  complaint,  and  in  ihc 
first,  Prussia  and  Austria  with  their  adherents  were  outvoted ; 
the  consequences  of  a  declaration  that  the  diet  coidd  not  in- 
terfere in  a  case  of  dispute  between  a  sovereij^  and  his  sub- 
jects, appearing  too  hazardous  to  the  majority  of  the  states. 
The  third  and  most  recent  decision  has  been  declarative  of 
the  incompetency  of  the  diet  to  decide  on  points  of  domestic 
policy  **Mi  the  present  state  of  the  federal  union,'*  Can 
Austria  and  Prussia  have  voted  in  a  contrarj'  sense  with  the 
sincci-e  intention  of  letting  the  king  of  Hanover  arrange  the 
matter  unaided  with  his  subjects?  We  are  saved  the  neces- 
sity of  replying  to  this  question  by  the  avowed  interest  which 
the  Prussian  monarch  has  taken  in  the  question,  by  the  public 
expression  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  his  ministers,  and 
by  the  orders  of  kuighthood  with  which  that  sovereign  has 
decorated  the  Hanoverian  minister  Von  Scheie,  as  a  reward 
for  hiH  mentorious  exertions  in  undermining  the  constitution. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decision  on  this  part  of  the 
question  wits  only  intended  to  j)avc  the  way  for  a  more  unfet- 
tered inter\'cntion  in  the  affairs  of  U  anover,  when  the  Prussiau 
monareli  shoulcl  deem  the  opportunity  ripe  for  seizure :  and 
such  ])olicy  can  alone  explain  \^hy  Prussia  wished  that  the 
Hanoverian  question  shotdd  be  treated  exceptionally,  and  as 
not  cominp;  imder  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  diet.  The  vote  given 
by  Austria  was  in  conformity  with  the  usual  policy  of  that 
court,  which  cannot  easily  allow  of  an  assumption  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  diet. 

The  united  etforts  of  the  agents  of  these  two  courts,  stimu- 
lated by  this  unexiaectcd  defeat,  procured  a  small  majority  in 
their  favour  on  the  second  decision,  by  which  the  complaint 
of  the  citizens  of  Osnabriick  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  of 
their  not  being  qualilied  to  prefer  such  complaint  before  the 
diet. 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  the  question  of  the  competency 
of  a  constituency  to  resume  the  functions  which  thfy  Iiad  en- 
trusted to  representatives,  as  soon  as  those  representatives,  by 
the  dismissal  of  the  Hanoverian  chambers,  were  disposse«se<t 
of  their  authorit}'.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  pointing 
out  the  part  which  the  Prussian  government  has  evinced  a 
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desire  to  pUy  in  this  a6Eair,  and  here  only  express  our  hope 
Ihftt  the  Hanoverians  may  be  allowed  to  derive  every  advan- 
tage which  can  be  drawn  from  the  turn  it  has  taken. 

In  opposition  to  the  anxious  display  of  sympathy  which 
the  king  of  Prussia  has  deemed  proper  to  hold  out  for  the  en- 
e«iin^remcnt  of  the  violent  procee<ling«  of  thi;  Hanoverian 
government,  we  have  the  recorded  and  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Germany  in  every  state  in  which  they  had  an 

un  for  expressing  their  wishes.      Since  July  \S37,  the  le- 

lative  bodies  in  nearly  all  the  smaller  states  have  been  as- 
aembled,  and  not  one  lias  omitted  to  express  abhorrence  of  the 
ji,,  ,  ':  ,  -=i  of  tlic  Hanoverian  govcrnmcut,  and  the  warmest 
3;  ,  _  with  the  people  of  that  countr)-.  At  Dresden, 
Munich^  Corlshruhe,  Stutt^^dt  and  Bninswick,  addresses 
were  vuied  by  large  majorities  of  the  second  chaml>er,  ex- 
pressing the  conhdent  hojje  of  those  houses,  that  their  respect- 
ire  governments  would  use  every  exertion  in  support  of  the 
Hanoverian  constitution.  Jn  Caaselj  a  motion  to  the  same 
etJ'cci  was  dropped,  af^er  the  president  had  assured  the  cham- 
ber that  the  government  would  do  its  duty,  because  matters 
of  delicate  negotiation  were  pending  between  the  chambers 
and  the  court,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  mix  no  extraneous 
matter  up  with  them.  Tlie  outrageous  violation  of  every  com- 
jKict  upon  which  harmony  between  a  king  and  his  people  can 
be  founded,  by  the  king  of  Hanover's  decree,  seemed  to  rouse 
the  lethargic  spirit  of  freedom  in  every  constitutional  state. 
And  yet  Avaa  the  Prussian  cabinet  fearless  enough  to  disrc- 
gan]  these  intelligible  symptoms  of  awakening  energy  in  an 
coUghlencd  mass  of  the  people — a  mass  not  inferior  in  num- 
ber, and  far  superior  in  resources,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
to  the  entire  population  of  Prussia,  even  supposing  that  she 
could  calctdati:  upon  the  cordial  co-operatiou  of  aU  classes 
of  her  inliabitant*. 

"We  can  readily  conceive  how  the  constant  glitter  and  pa- 
rade of  military  armament,  may,  idler  a  time,  produce  a  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  its  beholders,  that  an  array  of  the  best 
ori^ized  troops,  such  as  Prussia  has  at  her  disposal,  must 
^>  ''^  >le.     But,  as  a  portentous  series  of  events,  of  mncli 

I  I  occurrence  to  be  ibrgottcn,  placed  the  importance 

of  the  co-operation  of  public  feeling  to  the  success  of  warlike 
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undertakingfl  in  the  atrongeitt  possible  light,  wc  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  inquire,  What  the  Prussian  government  of  late  years 
hfts  done  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  people  of  thnt  coun- 
try? what  brilliant  measures  of  state  policy  have  emanated 
from  the  Prussian  cabinet,  on  the  Buccessful  issue  of  which 
they  found  their  claim  to  step  fonvard  as  arbiters  of  the  rights 
of  neighbouring  states?  In  making  this  inquiry  we  tdmll 
confine  ourselves  to  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  and  shall 
be  careful  to  let  German  authorities  everywhere  speak  for 
themselves. 

Tlie  observation  which  struck  us  the  most  forcibly,  in  pcr- 
usinp  the  published  debates  on  the  Hanoverian  dispute,  in 
the  Gerniau  legislative  bodies,  is  one  of  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  second  chamber  at  Stuttgardt,  who  declared  in  that 
ftssembly  that  the  an'cst  and  forcible  abduction  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  was  an  occurrence  of  greater  importance, 
wnd  of  a  more  ominous  nature  for  the  hbcrties  of  Germany, 
than  the  annulling  of  the  constitution  of  Hanover,  To  all 
those  who  have  had  to  deal  much  with  the  intelligent  classes 
of  Germans  this  remark  speaks  volumes.  The  decrees  of  the 
king  of  Hanover  are  looked  upon  as  the  ravings  of  a  man  ac- 
customed all  his  life  to  the  indulgence  of  violent  passions. 
By  the  publication  of  his  edicts  he  disappointed  no  hopes 
which  his  former  course  of  life  had  raised.  On  the  contrary, 
he  only  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  all  who  knew  him,  but 
especially  of  those  who  knew  that  his  first  burst  of  fiuy  would 
fall  upon  a  clmrtcr  which  the  people  had  extorted  as  a  shield 
against  his  tyranny. 

But  the  Prussians  and  the  Germans  at  large  who  looked  to 
Prussia  as  the  leading  power  of  Germany,  which,  on  emergen- 
cies, was  to  give  the  tone  to,  or  perhaps  even  in  lime  to  ab- 
sorb, the  other  less  ctficicnt  sovereignties  of  that  nation,  had 
resigned  themselves  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  the  delusive 
hope,  that,  notwithstanding  the  despotic  form  of  the  Prussian 
government,  its  ruler  sincerely  wished  the  welfare  of  the  land 
and  the  improvement  of  the  malcrial  no  loss  than  of  the  moral 
condition  of  itfi  citizens.  As  in  no  country  the  dependence 
of  the  former  upon  the  latter  apeoicii  of  progress  is  bettor  un- 
derstood than  in  Germany,  the  attention  of  the  people  wa« 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  zneasurea  so  long  succcMivdy  par- 
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sued  by  the  government  to  create  a  powerful  ilation  out  of 
veiy  discordant  elements.  Under  the  enlightened  exertions 
of  a  succession  of  distinguished  men,  from  1808  to  1830^ 
Prussia  had  seen  her  population  doubled,  the  financial  credit 
of  the  state  raised,  and  industry  encouraged  by  comparative 
fireedom  of  trade;  these  advantages  were  accompanied,  too, 
by  the  blessings  of  free  discussion  and  sound  institutions  for 
education,  which  promised  to  ensure  their  duration ;  and  the 
nation,  therefore,  willingly  accepted  them  in  the  form  of  a 
gifl  from  the  sovereign,  as  it  was  more  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter than  in  the  manner  of  the  acquisition.  The  change  which 
was  first  remarked  ailer  the  July  revolution  in  France,  but 
which  in  reahty  had  been  long  secretiy  preparing,  opened  the 
^es  of  the  Prussians  to  the  real  character  of  their  sovereign 
and  of  his  more  recent  advisers.  They  saw  their  king,  to 
whom  fortune  had  offered  so  many  opportunities  of  gaining 
the  hearts  of  the  Germans,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  reign, 
had  so  oflen  been  called  upon  to  step  forward  as  the  guide 
and  the  protector  of  a  powerful  and  enlightened  nation,  once 
more  throw  the  boon,  thus  proffered  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
from  him,  and  content  himself  with  the  part  of  an  obsequious 
ally  of  a  foreign  power,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  represent- 
ative of  German  independence.  The  restraints  to  which  the 
press  was  then  subjected,  and  which  now  go  so  far  as  seri- 
ously to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  even  scientific  discus- 
sion*; the  influence  attempted  of  late  to  be  exercised  on  the 
universities;  and  the  despotic  authority  arrogated  by  the 
sovereign  over  the  churches  of  the  various  creeds  within  his 
dominions,  were  so  many  successive  blows,  under  which  the 
fabric  of  hope,  to  which  the  Germans  had  so  long  and  so  will- 
ingly clung,  gradually  gave  way.  The  king  of  Hanover  has 
thus  not  produced  any  greater  measure  of  disgust  and  disap- 
pointment by  his  display  of  violence,  than  has  followed  the 
arbitrary  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
by  the  illegal  arrest  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne. 

The  provinces  of  the  Rhine  were  lefl  in  possession  of  the 
grand  boon  of  pubUc  trials  by  jury,  which  the  French  had 

*  We  allude  to  the  list  of  prohibited  works  in  Prussia,  which  baa  grown  to  the 
size  of  an  Hdex,  and  in  which  the  works  of  Rotteck,  Gervinasr  uul  other  authors 
of  high  zqmte  in  Germany  are  denonnced. 
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introduced,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  j 
Pnissia.  How  deeply  the  enlifi^htened  classes  feel  the  secu^H 
rity  wliich  tliese  iustituti(»ns  nrtiird  tliem,  is  shown  by  the" 
earnestness  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces^ not  only  of  Prussia,  but  also  of  Bavaria  and  Hcssc, 
have  ever  clung  to  them.  This  attachment,  too,  is  not,  ai 
many  writers  liave  ciideavoured  to  show,  a  mere  prediJectio 
for  French  forms  and  a  desire  to  retain  any  oiibnard  sigi 
which  snvotu^  of  democracy.  The  trial  by  jury  never  had 
fair  trial  under  Napoleon  either  in  Fraucc  or  in  any  of  its  de 
[lendeut  kingdoms,  and  at  that  time  could  offer  but  little  th: 
was  likely  to  cn])tivatc  their  affections.  Tlic  arbitrary  man 
Iter  in  which  the  lists  of  jurymen  were  constructed,  and  thi 
thousand  means  of  oppression  which  n  state  of  war  affoi 
precluded  all  hopes  of  a  fair  verdict  w  hen  the  French  govern- 
ment showed  any  interest  in  the  result  of  judicial  jjroceed- 
ings.  But,  with  the  cstabUshment  of  peace  and  a  more  tran- 
quil domestic  administration,  public  opinion  regained  its  du 
ascendency  and  operated  as  a  salutary  check  on  the  office: 
of  justice.  We  need  only  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  a  mai 
who  will  not  be  accused  of  too  great  n  leaning  to  democrnti 
principles,  we  mean  the  late  minister  of  Greece,  Von,  Rud- 
hardt,  to  show  how  well  these  institutions  work  where  tlje 
are  fairly  treated,  and  what  the  opinion  of  intelligent  men  i 
res])ecting  them  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Herr  von  Uudhardt,  in  his  highly-interesting  work  on  Ba' 
varia,  concludes  his  view  of  the  administration  of  justice 
that  kingdom  with  the  following  remarks  : — 

"The  fumi  of  judicial  proceedings  tn  die  RhenUh  circle  U  not  oltogirlht 
without  its  faults;  among  which  wp  may  reckon  the  avertoading  of  ' 
|inicevdinii;8  in  civil  caars  with  unneces»ar)'  forms;  the  pecuniary  ulvn 
tagi*  drawn  hy  the  slate  from  the  fcfs ;  the  overwt'cniDg  influence  of  thj 
officers  of  the  courtj,  who  arc  often  both  uDaLilful  nnd  inlcrentcil ;  the  un^ 
definiNl  nAturr  of  the  secret  Initiutory  procccdingB  in  criminal  oises,  witi 
some  other  ngulatitma.   Rut  the  KubHtance  of  the  admimstrntlon  of  justic 
equality  of  all  ranks  before  the  law,  tlie  purificutiou  of  the  judicial  oflSe 
from  all  extraneous  duties,  the  collt^al  form  of  the  courts,  publicity 
procecilinpi,  and  the  active  part  (Ututted  to  his  fellow-citizciis  in  molt 
whete  the  citizen  has  most  at  atake,  orv  the  ineaaa  of  affording  security 
both  tn  pcrsun<  anil  firoperty.** 

This  ia  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  excelleiice  of  these  ii 
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slttntions,  from  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  offices 
of  justice  and  admiiiistratiou,  iu  which  the  old  Ocrmaa  secret 
and  iaquiEsitiorud  forms  prevailed.  In  what  estimatiou,  then, 
must  not  they  stand  with  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces? And  in  the  face  of  these  privilegesj  solemnly  if  un- 
I  ^■  /uai-antc<;d  by  the  sovereign, — iu  a  time  of  perfect 

ii — -,  ...„;.y,  the  minister  of  clerical  afiuii's  in  Prussia  orders 
the  primate  of  the  country  to  be  arrested  by  a  military  de- 

chment,  has  him  forcibly  conveyed  to  a  difiluiit  fortress 
rithout  the  sanction  of  the  local  magistracy  (for  there  arc 
nag^strates  at  Cologne),  and  contincs  him  there  for  mouths 
'without  demaudiiit:^  the  sentence  of  any  tribunal.  AVeare  no 
nilmircrs  of  the  rclit^ious  tenets  professed  by  the  archbishop ; 
but  we  fully  agi'ce  with  the  speaker  in  the  Stuttgardt  chamber 
of  deputies,  wliose  opinion  we  cited  above,  tliat  such  a  viola- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  iu  a  civilized  state,  provided 
with  tribunals  of  police  and  justice,  is  a  scandalous  outrage 
upon  society,  disgraceful  to  its  authors,  and  full  of  ominous 
matter,  threatening  the  repose  and  well-being  of  the  state. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  harsh  proceed- 
ings adopted  against  the  archbishop  were  an  ebullition  of  re- 
ligious z«al  called  forth  by  the  attack  made  by  that  prelate  on 
the  Protestant  cause.  We  should  not  be  reluctant,  however 
'  cd  the  violation  of  all  forma  of  justice  iu  this  case, 
I  nil  n»erit  to  the  Prussian  monarch's  attachment  to 

Protestantism,  hiul  he  not  himself  taken  sufficient  pains  to 
disavow  the  encomium. 

His  PruHsion  mnjetiLy  labours,  in  common  with  other  con- 
tinental rulers,  under  a  mania  for  originiiting  measures  for  the 
of  his  people,  without  allowing  them  a  voice  as  to  the 

ccflfiity  or  the  due  extent  of  the  proposed  innovations.  Of 
thcfte  the  most  exlraordiuary  bus,  perhaps,  been  the  umalga- 
raation  of  Lutheranisra  and  Calvinism  iu  the  new  Prussian 
Protestant  liturgv'.  The  wish  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
st  churches  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  king 
I  far  back  us  the  year  1 79*^j  when  a  commission  of  three 
churchmen  from  each  creed  was  appointed  to  consult  and 
innkc  proposals  ff»r  itsaccomphshment.  As  nothing  was  ever 
hcaitl  of  t  he  result  of  their  labours,  it  is  prol>able  that  these 
learned  divines  could  not  agree  upon  any  feasible  plaji.     The 
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aisforhuies  which  cnme  aver  tlie  court  of  Frederick  Williim 
sd  the  Frnssinn  nation  iu  1807»  and  which  drove  that  mo- 
"nnrch  to  seek  a  temporniy  asyhim  at  St.  Petersburg,  nre  Hiiid 
to  Imve  had  a  aiugular  iallucacc  u|M)n  the  project  which  he 
continued  to  entertain.  He  was  delightechvilh  the  response* 
of  the  choir  in  the  Greek  ritual  to  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and 
is  said  to  have  borrowed  from  thtse  rites  the  pliui  of  the  new 
church  service,  which  was  drauTi  up  at  his  command  by  some 
divines  after  the  c.«tabUshment  uf  peace  in  1815. 

The  Prussian  Protestant  clergy  wcw,  in  the  year  1822,  for- 
mally summoned  to  relinquish  nil  ditfcrcncc  of  religious  tenetx, 
and  lo  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  new  '  "      '    '        \. 

A  recent  writer  on  the  statistics  of  the  kin.:.  .        " 

serves,  that  the  two  principal  Prolestmit  creeds  agreed  to  an 
union  respecting  outward  forms,  on  fhc  expression  of  the  king's 
itngh  to  that  etfect.  in  an  order  from  his  cubLiiet,  dated  lUth 
February^  1822.  On  the  authority  of  this  ond  of  other  wri- 
ters who  openly  supi)ort,  or  jirudently  evade  cauvassins^,  the 
present  measures  of  the  government,  we  should  be  justiticd 
in  assuming,  that  all  op]308ition  to  this  wide  sti-etch  of  royal 
prerogative  had  now  ceased  ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  rliecrful 
spirit  of  obedience  animated  t!ic  Prussians,  who  \\ere  thus 
favoured  with  a  dictation  from  the  throne  iu  mutters  of  faith. 
How  surprishig  soever  such  a  consummation  must  appear  to  all 
versed  in  the  histctrj'of  religious  controversy,  yet  to  llwfsewho 
kuowthat,in  the  first  instance,  all  the  leaUuig  Prussian  divines, 
with  the  eloquent  and  ]>hi!osophical  Scbleicrmacher  at  tlicir 
head, formally  protested  against  such  a  mode  of  legislation]  it 
must  ap]>ear  still  more  extraordinary  that  the  acquiescence  in 
the  royal  will  should  he  so  general  and  unconditional,  'llic 
Lutherans  were,  in  this  new  Agendum^  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Calvinist  fonn  of  woi-ship  no  less  tJian  the  words  used 
iu  oticring  the  eacrunient  of  tile  LonFs  Supper;  '//«-*  is  the 
body  and  hhod  «(/*  Ch*ist ^^  the  Calvinist  form,  'thin  reprc 
sentit  the  hodt/j*  &c,,  being  that  adopted  in  the  new  ritual. 
Among  a  number  of  articles  which  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood are  rci|uired  to  swear  to,  the  duties  of  o  citizen  towards 
the  state,  including  the  dcnunctutiou  of  traitorous  design* 
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;tfac  acnrcrcign,  :  on  of  undoubied 

oriffin.     Tho^.  .t  singular  mU- 

notnef,  termed  in  the  oath,  'fundamtntal  dofftntM  of  Christi-' 

In  vain  did  Schlciennoclicr  and  other  popular  writers  raise 
'  ToioBS  against  these  innovations,  and  fthow  by  the  most 

jl '  '  li  procppiV  t  not  only  pro'e 

rg  li  of  that    11  itoc  in  religious 

matters  witli  which  the  age  has  been  tax(*d ;  but  that  the  con- 
ciculiou«  of  the  two  creeds  ^vould  inQdlibly  be  couBnncd  in 
idr  adherence  to  their  distinguishing  tenets  by  thcae  mca- 
survi]  and  thus  the  unionj  nhich  by  natural  means  was  fast 
(,;  ^  inp,   would  be    prevented.     'Hio   government   pro- 

L  employ  ttli  the  means  in  their  power  to  inlluence 

the  cicT^gy  throughout  the  kingdom  to  necept  of  the  Agendum ; 
■and  it  cannot  be  \iondcrcd  at  thnt  by  degrees  a  number  of 
tors,  cither  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  crown, 
or  looking  for  nomination  to  patmns  who  were  themaclve£ 

(J, !,..,(.   QQ   ^^^.  government  for  places  and  preferment, 

^  U>pt  the  new  ritual  without  much  hesitation. 

A  lapse  of  twelve  yeare  sccma  to  have  been  connidered  a 
^.*u..;..,,»  |^.gpJte  for  refractory  consciences;  for,  in  1834,  we 
t  a\  statutes,  in  the  true  course  of  rchgious  zeal,  enacted, 

ngsiiutl  nonconformists.  Tlie  liistorj-  of  the  early  pcrscciitions 
_  inst  such  pastors  and  their  flocks  as  ventured  to  manifest 
t§  desire  to  evade  or  to  resist  the  royul  will,  is  touchingly  told 
in  Bwnrk  published  by  M.  Scheiliel*.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  lost  two  years,  which  wouldj  under 
the  present  restraint  on  the  press  in  Prussia,  have  probably 
not  been  mmle  puMie,  if  the  dispute  respecting  the  arrest  of 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne  had  not  allowed  the  barriers  which 
surround  h  in  other  states  to  be  a  little  extended.  In  the 
t,  a  Bavarian  publication,  we  fmd  a  moat  io^ 
!__„_  _^  _    ,_z,    udcucc,  dated  as  late  as  September  1838; 


*  INibllthnl  hy  Raw.  la  KUrnberf .  in  \1iZ2  and  lfl35»  and  Ly  neiMber,  Leipzig 

t  I'  !  fti  AuiTkJmr^,  U  one 

of  tilt'  iiductMnt'Wftpaperin 

^  .t.     llioftc  who  know 
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wliicb,  after  correcting  some  exaggerated  accounts  circulated 
in  otlier  pupera  concerning  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment in  cellars  attd  secret  places  to  zealous  Lutherans,  hy  or- 
thodoxdivinea,  gives  the  following  remarkable  intelligence  con- 
cerning nonconformist  pastors  and  their  flocks  in  Prussia : — 
•'  Only  last  jtar  the  provincial  authorities  at  Krfurt  caiued  Putor  Gnben 
of  Meiligonatuit  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of  cwrrectioD.  The  up]ier 
triliunal  of  HalbLTaluilt.  tiuwcvur,  no  soouer  learaed  the  transaction  than 
it  ordorvd  him  to  be  aet  at  liberty ;  and  when  the  ningtBtniti?i«  at  Erfurt  ftp- 
]>ealed  to  their  superiors,  the  tribunal  drew  up  a  rcmuustroiice  to  the  King, 
stAttug  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  hiii  ituhjects  to  be  impri-ioned  without  a 
legal  trial,  which  the}*  were  witli  difficulty  prevented  from  sending  to  Berliu." 

The  penal  decrees  against  nonconformist  Lutherans  are 
alluded  to  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  It  15  a  great  evil  when  a  Btate  is  obliged,  by  eicC{}tional  laws,  to  decree 
pnnisluiients  a^inst  actions  which  are  neither  criminal  nor  dan^eroud  in 
themselves,  but  it  is  a  Htill  greater  evil  in  resort  tu  exceptional  mevures 
against  individaaJs.  Both  methods  have  been  adopted  ogwnst  the  Luther- 
ana.  An  order  of  the  cabinet  of  the  year  1834  imposes  fine*  of  from  one 
to  fifty  doUam  besides  other  pcnolticA,  pum&hmcnt  in  the  schools.  &c..  on 
their  assembling  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper-  Tlirir 
preachers  have  been  arrested  and  committetl  to  priwn,  as  it  would  setni, 
for  an  indefinite  terra,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  This  occurred  in 
the  case  of  the  Silesiau  clergjTuen,  who  were  committed  to  close  coufiue- 
nteut  in  Moricnwerder  but  three  months  back,  because  they  would  not  pro* 
mise  to  abstain  from  performing  their  clerical  functions." 

When  we  read  the  ine\'ital)lc  result^  of  this  singular  perse- 
cution, we  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  scenes  coidd  occur 
in  our  own  days,  in  the  enlightened  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and 
under  a  sovereign  whom  some  of  our  blundering  zealots  here 
represent  as  the  head  of  Protesianii^tn  in  Eurupe.  Protcst- 
autism,  indeed !  it  is  fortimate  for  themselves  that  they  un; 
not  in  Prussia. — ^The  writer  continue* — 

"  It  U  a  matter  of  notoriety  that,  to  keep  regularity  in  the  n^sters  of 
btrtlts,  it  i*  only  necensor)'  to  know  whether  children  have  bt-en  christened 
or  not ;  the  person  by  whom  tliey  are  baptizt^  Wingof  no  impurtuuce ;  for, 
according  to  the  principles  of  llie  univrrsol  church  of  Uhrist  (from  which 
the  conaiatnr}'  of  Brcslaw  has  nnhajipih*  deviated,  by  ordering,  iiisomecosea, 
n  rt'|Nrtition  of  the  baptism),  the  validity  of  baptism  w  in  no  ^vuy  de})cndvnt 
on  the  person  performing  the  ceremony.  Now  ilie  Lutherans  nwer  r*- 
ftifted  to  declare  that  their  children  hnd  been  bnptiicd.    I>  u- 

evM,  mode  after  Ihe  (jorsons  who  ba|>tizcd  tlieni.  in  »>nl  :>c 

punished  unftt-r  the  new  pcnitl  laws  ;  Imt  thiv  ■■  -ii 

Liuflcieutiuua  H'luplus.     A  rcecrtpt  was  col  ->i- 
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sters  of  the  clerical  and  police  departments,  dated  1 2th  February,  1838,  de- 
claring all  who  refused  to  ^ve  evidence  when  required,  respecting  the  per- 
son performing  a  clerical  function,  whether  it  be  the  father  or  a  mere  wit- 
ness of  the  ceremony,  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment." 

In  consequence  of  this  decree,  it  is  further  stated,  many 
fathers  of  families,  especially  in  Silesia,  were  committed  to 
prison,  and  a  most  demoralizing  system  of  informing  intro- 
duced, to  put  a  stop  to  which,  the  tribunal  of  Ratibor  was 
obliged,  like  that  of  Halberstadt,  as  before  stated,  to  interfere, 
and  the  minister  was  induced  to  rescind  his  decree.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  this  state  of  things  in  a  country  which 
boasts  of  the  unity  and  consistency  of  an  administration,  se- 
cured irom  the  fluctuating  nature  of  popular  influence  ?  But 
it  seems  that  even  the  road  of  emigration  is  not  wholly  open 
to  those  who  desire  to  quit  the  districts  which  they  cannot  in- 
habit in  peace. 

"  It  has  been  erroneously  stated  in  some  journals  that  Silesian  Lutherans 
had  emigrated  to  Australia,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
truth  is,  that  about  450  Lutherans  from  the  Mark,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tullichau,  passed  through  Berlin  in  Whitsunweek  last,  on  their  way  to 
Australia ;  and  that  not  long  afterwards  about  160  others  (we  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  numbers)  followed  them  in  company  with  a  few  from 
Silesian  vill^es  of  the  vicinity.  That  Lutherans  from  one  of  the  villages 
which  have  been  the  most  severely  visited  with  fines  for  the  illegal  perform- 
ance of  church  service,  we  mean  the  circle  of  Trebnitz,  applied  for  permis- 
non  to  emigrate,  is  true.  But  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  government, 
that  every  father  of  a  family  must  prove  the  possession  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  dollars,  and  every  other  member  that  of  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars, 
prevented  these  poor  people,  who  had  nothing  left  on  which  to  raise  money, 
from  executing  their  project.  It  b  sud,  too,  that  the  landed  proprietors 
opposed  this  step  of  theirs  by  remonstrance  to  the  government,  fearing  to 
lose,  with  the  Lutherans,  their  best  peasantry,  from  a  neighbourhood  which 
does  not  stand  in  the  best  repute  on  the  score  of  honesty." 

This  is,  then,  a  picture  of  the  domestic  administration  of 
Prussia  in  the  year  1838 !  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
liberty  of  the  person  and  of  conscience  are  treated !  This  is 
the  head  of  Protestantism  in  Europe ! 

We  are  enabled  to  give  the  winding  up  of  this  *  Strange 
Eventful  History,'  the  following  proclamation  of  the  Prussian 
ministry  having  appeared  shortly  after, 

"Beriin,  Uth  June,  1838. 

"Ilie  circular  orders  issued  by  the  undersigned  ministers,  under  the  date 
of  12th  February,  1837.  have  not  answered  the  expectations  they  were  in- 
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teodfid  tn  rralizc*  bccoaee  thn  prrbona  whom  tHlt  i>  h 

ft  nine  u[miu  tlie  rtU^iout  scruplt*  nu^O  resjwctinu  .     '<i 

of  tlipn.  And  wliich  Were  apP'^''CQt)y  Torced  on  their  attention  by  means  of 
Mcrot  proniiscs.  that  tJiey,  with  few  cxceptiuns.  jirtft-rretl  going  to  priioDi 
mill  ttwiiUing,  under  a  persevering  refusal^  the  term  of  their  release.  Al- 
though it  doc«  not  seem  doubtful  that  a  consUtent  per&crcraDcc  in  the  nira- 
narrs  hilhertu  nrluptetl  aipim»t  Ktnbbom  witiiesica,  would  havp  radically  ex- 
tirpntHl  tld^  enl ;  yet  it  cbonot  be  denied  that,  nccoi'diag  tn  the  onnAnM 
aolioiu  uf  many  individuals  inixtlved  Jo  these  prucecdings,  and  who  coo* 
ccive  Ihctnerlvt'-i  pro  pratfrita,  bound  by  the  ^cruplea  of  tlicir  misled  con- 
bciences  the  before- mentioDcd  measures  bear  acliaracter  of  harshne^i  which 
might  ca.Mly  be  seized  by  nonconfnrmist  Lutheranfl  who  a*j»ired  to  l>e  moilc 
martyrs,  an  a  means  of  acquiring  rejnitntic.n,  and  of  challenging  their  fellow 
believpra  tn  follow  their  eiamplc.  Upon  considemtion,  thcreforr.  of  the 
state  of  the  matter,  and  of  the  circumstanecs  bearing  upon  it,  which  ih*)! 
be  duty  weighed,  with  a  view  to  the  future  steps  to  be  adopted  against  the 
Lutheran  nonconforfniots,  the  undersigned  ministers  ileem  it  liL  to  iiifurm 
tlif  (Provincial)  eoi?ermnout  that  it  has  ti>  delist  from  the  prosecution  of 
the  forcible  meim*  hitherto  adoptKl  to  du-cover  tJir  individunln  who  hod 
performed  furbuhlen  clenc4d  functions,  ami  eoiLnequently  to  set  those  persons 
at  liberty  who  have  been  confined  in  pursuance  of  the  circular  order  of  3lst 
Kebruary  Ia«t  j'ear— //«/  «m/CT'  lh»  rviwre  of  a  fnturit  yrotfculhn  nf  tkvfar* 
rible  vKanret  vkich  »haU  hfi  dtrfcetJ. 

"  MiDistrrs  of  Clerical,  Educational,  and  Medical  afftJra 

in  the  same  depurtmetit, 
{Signed}  "Vox  ALreNsTBtx.        Vow  Rocbow." 

The  newspaper  in  wbtch  tliis  proclumalion  is  published^ 
contains  a  lament  on  the  port  of  the  Pni-ssion  nuthorities,  that 
the  vicar  of  the  vacant  see  of  Treves  hna  refused  to  censure 
or  expel  tt  piirish  prieM  at  Coblentz,  niimetl  Scidlj  who  had 
preached  against  the  government  mcasm-cs,  and  whom  they 
did  not  thrc  Ut  urrest. — Was  ever  confusion  \von*e  confounded 
]cnouii  than  this  picture  of  Prussian  sway  present*?  Can 
any  nation  took  to  Pnissia  under  these  circumstances,  as  to  a 
power  Ht  or  nWe  to  consoIiHatc  and  direct  the  energies  of  an 
enlightened  people  like  thu  Germans? 

3ut  let  UB  turn  to  the  treatment  which  the  inatitutious  for 
(education  experience,  the  tiniversitiea  of  which  Pnissia  was  so 
long  and  «o  justly  proud ;  let  ufe  inquire  what  qnalilics  are 
now  demanded  gf  those  men  to  whom  the  education  of  tl^c 
PniRHinn  youth  is  to  be  confided,  Of  the  seven  professor*, 
who,  it  will  be  rcnicmberefl,  iti^ncd  at  Gottiugcn  a  rcmon- 
strnncc  to  the  king  of  Hanover,  stating  their  conviction  tliat 
the  oath  which  they  had  sworn,  to  support  the  constitution. 
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mu  bindiu^,  m  Apite  irf  the  dispensation  published  by  royal 
authority,  tr,  ~  — ^'  ssors  Albrccht  nnd  Wcbcr,  had  formerly 
rei(id<*d  at   i.  ii:.     'riieir  rcmonsti-ftnce  having  become 

public,  the  ^ven  were  instantaucoualy  dismissed  from  their 

em: '   •^s  and  retired  trom  Giittingen,  accompanied  by 

th-.  ion  and  sympathy  of  their  fellow-citizens,  which 

Bpoke  out  in  addresses  directed  to  them  from  difl'erent  parts 
of  Germany.  .Vnd  surtly,  if  ever  men  nctcil  from  pure  nnd 
disinterested  motives,  and  descn-cd  the  grateful  benediction  of 
a  nation,  they  wore  entitled  to  it ;  as  they  acted  in  full  con- 
viction of  the  diHicultics  that  woidd  be  throni)  in  the  way  of 
iheir  employment  clHewherc.  The  tone  of  modcat  firinncw 
■■■  the  pamphlets  which  they  liavc  since  pub- 

..:.,.. ,.  ...  , ..;ttion  o("  this  step,  will  at  a  future  periodj  be 

viewed  by  (heir  counti-ymcn  with  sentiments  of  admiration  and 
pride,     (d  t!  -iliIctH,  Grimm,  Albrecht. and  DaUhnunn, 

■C  Uwyers,  iiui  : .  .  .ul,  as  protcssor  of  divinity,  have  not  only 
recorded  the  judgement  of  the  highest  authority  in  Germany* 
the  king,  but  have  held  forth  nn  example  to  their 
J  men  as  men,  which  has  been  hailed  with  the  approval 
of  every  honest  breast,  and  has  proved  the  proudest  refutation 
of  t"  '(  deem  that  the  dispassionate  exercise  of  the  rea- 

son j  v^  I-  rs  tenda  to  weaken  the  moral  energies  in  times  of 
action.  The  university  of  Kiinlgsberg,  proud  of  the  connek- 
ion  which  had  existed  bcbvccn  it  and  two  of  the  men  to  whom 
all  Germany  vvau  imj  miiuh  indebted,  fipontaneously  voted  the 
d«gre«  of  doctor  to  professors  Albrecht  and  Weber.  The  di- 
ploma c  n  '  ■  ,  r  (Ids  honour  on  the  former,  was  despatched  to 
him  ;  In  that  for  professor  Wcbcr  was  expedited,  tlic 

royal  commissary  at  the  university,  who  had  received  a  hint 
respecting  the  »eiitiincuts  entertauied  at  Berhu  with  regard  to 
IliuiovcT,  inUiicred  and  prevented  its  being  sent  otf«  A  letter 
&om  the  miuiater,  Von  Altenstein,  conveyed  soon  ailer  the 
dirr  '  -  r  -sion  of  the  royal  tlispleasure  at  the  presumption 
of:  ^'^ity,  in  deciding  upon  the  titncss  of  an  iudjvidual 

for  ucatiemieal  honours  without  first  obtaining  the  royal  sanc- 
tion to  such  a  step.  But  the  letter  addressed,  about  the  same 
lime,  by  the  mini^stw'  of  the  home  department.  Von  Rorhow, 

*  *  The  ilnmion  in  (lie  lut  imutice,  in  difBcult  quettioos  of  Uw,  u  (ivt|uini(i}' 
nicmd  to  the  Gen&iia  unlrtniUei  hj  tlu  courtt. 
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(o  the  citizens  of  Elbing,  who  Imtl  voted  an  adrlress  to  pro- 
fessor Albrccht,  is  the  most  faithful  interpreter  uf  the  stnti- 
nu:ut£  of  the  Prussiaji  cabinet  on  this  occasion;  and  we  sub- 
mit it  entire  to  our  readers,  as  both  its  style  and  its  tenor  arc 
of  a  uatiire  to  which  no  description  could  do  justice. — 
*'Tn  Iran  Ricson,  merchant,  Elbing. 

''  In  reply  to  ynur  cDiiiiuunicution  of  the  Qddrcs5  which  a  number  uf  the 
citizens  of  Klbiiig  have  signed  and  pivr^cntrd  to  [trofes>;:tur  Albrccht,  I  hereby 
inform  you  that  it  has  filled  me  with  displeasure  and  surprise.  Were  I 
even  tri  admit  that  scruples  of  conscience  alone  induced  professor  Albreclit 
to  consider  the  oath  required  of  him  tiA  improper.  I  am  stilt  far  from  rcg&rd- 
iDg  the  expression  of  bis  opinion,  and  that  of  hi^t  colleagae?.  na  joatified,  or 
evea  excused,  by  tboae  scruples.  On  ttie  ctmtxoiy.  I  hold  that  expression 
of  hifi  opinion  to  be  an  inconsiderate  and  blameworthy  act  of  presumption, 
which  would  be  punishable  according  to  the  laws  of  this  cnunlrj-.  Tlie 
subscribers  to  the  address  lay  themselves  open  to  the  same  reproach,  since 
they  countenance  and  approve  tlmt  act,  and  thereby  identify  themselves 
with  it5  authors.  It  becomes  a  subject  to  show  the  obedience  due  to  his 
king  and  sovereign^  and  to  content  himself,  when  fullowiog  the  orders 
given  him,  witli  the  re:!»ponHibi]ity  which  devolves  on  tho^  whom  God  has 
placed  in  authority'  over  him.  It  docs  not  become  him  to  measure  the  ac- 
tions of  the  sovereign  of  the  ttatc  by  the  standard  of  his  own  confined  news, 
or  to  presume,  in  overweening  vaniC)-,  publicly  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
tlicir  rightfulness.  For  this  reason.  1  must  regard  it  as  a  deplorable  error, 
when  the  subsciibcrs  to  this  addre&4  believe  the  step  taken  by  the  CloUin- 
gen  professors  to  be  one  iu  defence  uf  legal  order,  and  in  opposition  to  arbi- 
trary power.  You  arc.  however,  guilty  of  a  still  more  deplorable  error  when 
you  Imagine  that  your  opinion  is  ithared  by  all  goodcitizenb  and  loyiJ  Prus. 
sions.  'rin5  is,  thank  God.  so  far  from  being  (he  caee,  that  I  am  canvinciil 
the  greater  number  will  disapprove  of  the  step  vnu  have  taken,  aori  deplore 
that,  by  it,  the  good  feelings  and  patriotism  of  the  city  uf  Elbing  arc  placet] 
in  a  suspicious  light.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  coiiiiuunicatu  this  reply  of  mine 
to  the  subscribers  to  the  address. 

"  The  inlniftter  of  the  Interior  and  of  Police, 

(Signed)  "Von  Rociiow," 

••  Berlin,  ISth  Jnmmry.  1833." 

Tills  is  the  language  which  a  mijiister  of  state  holds  to  the 
Pru.Hsijm  nation,  in  our  times.  Such  arc  the  scntimcntB  of 
the  monarch,  in  whose  good  intentions  confidence  had  so  long 
been  placed  by  nn  enlightened  country,  whose  ardent  hope* 
np[)eur  only  to  have  been  excited,  that  they  might  he  the 
more  relentlessly  dehtroyed.  If  any  Prussian  continues  to 
hope,  under  the  present  reign,  for  a  profrrcssive  imi>rovement 
in  the  institutions  of  his  country,  corresiwnding  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  ugc,  he  must  indeed  bo  bold  of  heart* 
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Id  ordfT  that  cnir  rcndcrfi  should  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
elcotric  ijhi>ok  which  the  minds  of  men  in  Germany  received 
from  the  jiuhhralion  of  this  letter,  they  should  he  nwarc  of 
the  high  value  which  the  Germans  set  upon  the  pri^'ileges  of 
their  universities.  Th<»se  institutions  have,  from  their  foiin- 
datioUj  proved  the  stronghoUU  of  free  discussion,  aud  have 
been  Oie  asylums  for  truth,  amid  the  raging  of  pohtical  and 
rch'pous  fiictinns.  From  the  universities  of  Pragtie  and  Wit- 
tenberg, the  Ught  of  reason  flasht^d  forth  iu  the  Ut-'fonuation 
to  dispel  the  darkness  with  which  the  civilized  world  was 
t*  '  1;  and  after  all  the  \'icisMtudeH  of  centuries  of  ex- 
c  -ions,  alternating  with  fanciful  aberrations  of  mentjd 

energy,  it  is,  perhaps,  still  in  the  German  universities  that 
truth  shines  with  its  purest  ray — that  scholastic  and  i)arty 
prejudices  luive  tlie  least  power  to  dim  her  brilliancy.  As 
the  ideas  imbibed  by  the  German  youth,  iu  these  excellent 
institutions,  as  long  as  ^»cy  were  allowed  the  unshackled  use 
of  their  privileges,  tended  to  make  them  less  tractable  for  the 
yoke  of  their  go%'emments,  the  latter  have  been  unceasingly 
occupied,  since  1819,  with  plans  to  remodel  the  universities. 
The  system  of  domestic  policy  in  Germany  is  so  tightly 
strained,  that  it  baa  no  elasticity  to  allow  of  the  occasional 
juUitions  of  popular  ferment,  or  youthful  exaggeration;  and 
although  the  proposals  for  a  total  reform  of  the  univcr- 
Mties  are  said,  not  only  to  be  drawn  up,  but  to  have  received 
the  formal  consent  of  all  the  govemmenU,  through  their  ex- 
imordinary  ministers  assembled  at  Vienna,  three  years  back ; 
although  by  the  publication  oi'  the  Franlcfort  orcUnances,  in 
1832,  these  very  governments  showed  that  tlie  rights  of  the 
people  at  large  might  be  encroached  on  with  impunity,  their 
mimftters  Imve  still  abstained,  with  religious  awe,  from  the 
formal  spoliation  of  these  venerable  iustitutions,  and  the 
aocrilegiuus  decrees  have  been  suHered  to  moulder  iu  their 
doscU.  At  the  same  time,  while  no  open  steps  were  taken 
against  the  uuiverKities,  their  members  were  subjected  to 
dose  ffrbservation ;  and  the  writings  as  well  as  the  lectures  of 
Lll  "        I    Imvc,  for  some  years  hack,  been  controlled  by 

Iti  H-  department  of  education,  in  the  various  states. 

It  w  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Germany  and  for  the  civil- 
ized world,  that}  as  soon  as  a  prince  appeared  bold  enough 
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to  undertaike  the  task  of  public  persecutor  of  men  of  Bcienre, 
the  firat  burst  of  his  rape  should  fall  upon  men  of  such  irre- 
proachable character  as  t}ic  Mrveu  ^vho  signed  the  Gutting«ii 
Tcmonstrunre.  There  is  uol  one  of  the  number  who  is  not 
equally  admired  for  his  lenming  as  beloved  for  his  private 
chnracter ;  and  although  by  the  step  they  took  they  Uid 
themselves  open  to  the  virulence  of  servile  Rcribes,  and  courted 
the  unspjuing  scrutiny  of  publicity,  yet  not  the  sli^htcbt  re- 
proach on  their  private  or  public  live«  could  be  adduced,  to 
justify  their  proscription,  or  weaken  the  admiration  of  tlieir 
fellow-citixena.  If,  however,  one  name  shines  pre-eminent 
Amongftt  the  number  for  brilliancy'  of  ^niius,  uiid  almo&t  in- 
credible extent  of  luarriinp,  united  with  mildness  and  simpli- 
city of  manncri,  the  unerring  type  of  a  pure  and  unsophistic- 
ated heart,  it  is  that  ofJACon  Gkimm.  The  labours  of  tJiis 
hig^hly  e&timuble  niuu  uk  u  f^rummariunj  and  as  the  historinn 
of  German  law  and  mythology,  have  secured  him  the  higfa- 
eftt  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  three 
distinct  branches  of  science.  Uut  even  his  productions  nf  a 
less  serious  cost  have  raised  him  an  indelible  monument  in 
the  heart  of  every  German,,  as  he  may  be  said  to  have  given 
a  ri?ht  direction  to  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  whirh  broke 
forth  with  such  energy  in  the  beginning  of  the  prc&cnt  cen- 
tury, lie  it  ^vas  who  directed  the  ardour  of  research  to  the 
relics  of  poetrv  and  wiwlom,  preserved  in  the  traditions  and 
customs  hanclcd  down  from  oUIcn  time.  He  entwined  the 
naked  ruin  and  the  dried-up  moat  witJi  the  undying  wreath 
of  native  poetry,  and,  by  exniujile  ns  well  as  by  precept,  en- 
courngcil  his  couutrymcu  to  cultivate  tlie  flowers  incUgenouK 
to  tlieir  soil,  in  preference  to  hunting  for  exotic  importations 
of  foreiurn  tastes  and  feelings.  It  belongs  to  the  hiriking  in- 
congruities of  our  age,  Umt  a  mauj  i\lio»e  unwrnried  exerlions 
all  tended  to  awaken  and  give  consistency  to  patriotic  feeling, 
'bv  showing,  iti  U»c  prcKpnt  state  nf  his  countr>',  n\'  '  ■'■  '  - 
^elopement  from  its  former  comlition,  ahoutd  fail  .;■ 

suspicion  of  harlx)uring  rcvohitionary  drsigna.     His  whole 
soul  has  been  in  tlv        -        >       -.  .  m     .  |. 

the  past-.     It  is  a  j  j 

of  Grimm  with  m'olution !   In  the  eloquent  vrord*  of  his  col- 
leagucj  Gcrvinu«,  — ^*  that  Jacob  Grixum,  in  a  Qcrmun  land. 
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^  ftlioiild  be  treiUed  with  uidij^nity,  ia  disgraceful  to  Germany, 
"  beyond  all  expre«i»ioa ! " 

After  the  contempt  of  all  justice  and  right,  evinced  in  the 
Pnuauui  monarch's  mode  of  dealing  witli  the  Rheninh  ppo- 
x-innca  luid  hia  Lutheran  subjects,  it  will  not  have  excited 
ranch  iiurprijio  that  he  shniild  treat  the  untvcrBities  with 
cuBxlar  harshness.  But  the  nntion  can  scarcely  have  been 
ptrepared  fur  the  0]>en  declaration  made  by  the  hcir-appa* 
rmt,  of  his  participation  in  his  fntlicr's  sentiments^  llie 
crown-prince  of  Prusaifly  in  an  autograph  Iclt^  to  tlie  tmivcT- 
nity  of  Koni^sberg,  of  which  he  is  the  rcrtpr,  avowed  hit 
concurrence  in  the  reprehension  of  tlie  honours  conferred 
on  the  proscribed  Aibrecht,  as  conveyed  in  the  letter  of  the 
^fintstflr. 

U'hat  a  touching  contract  docs  the  conduct  ot  the  people 
in  (icrmany  {ircacnt,  at  this  tryiiiff  moment,  to  that  oi  tht'ir 
mlers !  A\'hile  the  war-note  of  discord  and  anarchy  is 
Kounded  hy  dcaimts  and  bigots  from  the  Rlunc  to  the  Elbe 
■nd  the  Wrtrta,  th'^  (jprinuns,  we  may  say  of  all  classes,,  luwc 
iwwerved  n  <li^iticd  cilcncc,  aiul  have  neither  allowed  them- 
fldvcB  to  be  terrified  nor  seduced  into  violent  remedies.  The 
reason  of  this  calm  bcnrlni;  in  the  people  is,  that  they  am: 
more  cnligbtcned  than  tlio^c  who  arrogate  the  toisk  of  lead- 
en amonptt  thorn.  Tlie  Gcrmuna  wish  neither  to  be  priest 
T'  •  •         tiieir  endeavour  is  not  after  victory  in  re» 

li,.  is;  ibey  W\»\\  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of 

mtional  liberty.  Thus  all  attempts  have  hitherto  failed  to 
ODtaoi '  in  tbe  net  bo  cunningly  woven.   Tbe  cxrrtlnns 

of  A  K  .i(!tion  diHf^uised  under  lite  maftk  of  iibLialism, 

snd  of  Protestant  tyrants  who  would  extend  their  despotic 
siray  over  the  unchuinnblc  consciences  of  their  Bubjccts,  have 
■tOce  proved  unable  to  shake  the  RrmncFs  of  lui  enlightened 
but  ill-used  people.  How  Vm^  the  Germans  will  continue 
to  resist  the  temptations  to  anarchy  whicli  arc  unceofiingly 
ditplftvcd  by  the  orgmis  uf  the  vimoua  factions.  It  is  ditlicult 
to  conjecture.  Newspapers,  under  tJie  title-s  ProitntaHt  and 
i'~^'  '  ~  ^  ■•- t'nr  more  than  a  year  been  established,  and  have 
illflcd  success.  The  Prussian  court  has,  on  ita 
side,  not  been  idle.  The  Russian  empcmr,  under  whose  atfis 
the  future  aggrandizement  of  Priusia  is  to  be  nchie\ned^  was 
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invited  {" Detts  cj:  machina")  to  solve  the  complicated  m- 
tri^e  of  tliis  mighty  farce,  in  which  n  powertiil  nation  is 
made  to  play  the  part  of  pii]>pet«  in  the  hands  of  heartless 
tyrants  and  factions  hirelings.  VViU  not  theinstdtcd  ftxlinga 
of  the  Germans  break  out,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  burst  of 
direful  vengeance,  if  they  be  much  longer  goaded  in  the  man- 
ner that  they  now  are,  and  aU  influence  be  taken  from  the 
enlightened  classes,  m  it  now  is  by  the  proscription  of  those 
who  display  moral  energy  whether  in  writing  or  in  action  ? 
If  power  is  to  be  to  the  strong,  can  the  German  govcrnmcDta 
be  blind  to  the  conftequeuces  of  rousing  the  passions  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  ? 

As  friends  to  humanity  wc  rejoice  sincerely  in  the  calm  de- 
meanour hitherto  preserved  by  a  nation  which  ranks  so  high 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  hail  the  undeniable  proof  af- 
forded by  its  conduct,  that  the  division  of  instniction  is  the 
firmest  guarantee  of  social  order.  But  we  trust  their  patience 
vrill  not  be  put  to  too  severe  a  test.  Huw  much  better  would 
the  exertions  of  France  to  quell  revolutionary  intrigues  in  the 
Swiss  Cantons  be  employed  in  bringing  tlie  crowned  disturb- 
ers of  the  public  peace  in  Germany  to  listen  to  reason!  Were 
reasonable  freedom  of  discussion  attained,  and  the  Uberty  of 
tlic  subject  established  on  a  sound  footing  in  Gei-many,  Swit- 
zerland would  cease  to  be  a  hot-bed  of  political  excitement, 
and  those  powers,  wliich  arc  now  forced  from  their  proper 
path  into  the  by-ways  of  turbulence  and  sedition,  would  con- 
tribute to  tlxL-  advancement  mid  cousolldatiou  of  the  blcasings 
of  civilization  wliich  they  now  menace  with  destruction.  Etcq 
Great  Britain  can  at  length  scarcely  rclraiu  from  inteHering 
to  prevent  the  total  suppression  of  liberty  in  Germany,  if  it 
be  threatened  by  foreign  powers  ;  and  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  that  country,  even  Austria  must  be  regarded  ns 
n  foreign  state.  The  power  of  Austria  lies  in  lliat  portion  of 
her  ]x>pulatiou  which  ia  not  German,  and  which  never  had 
any  sympathies  with  the  Germans,— in  her  Slavonic,  Hunga- 
rian and  Italian  subjects.  As  these  can  never  expect  to  be 
acknowledged  as  umpires  in  n  dispute  between  the  German 
people  and  their  rulers,  all  moral  intlucncQ  which  Austria 
could  exert  in  the  cnsc  before  us  fulls  to  the  ground.  The 
votes  given  by  Austria  and  IVuasia  in  the  diet  to  whl<h  «*- 
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brforr  alluded,  have  deprived  them  of  the  pretext  to  interfere 
iu  the  atfairs  of  Hanover  as  members  of  the  Germanic  fede- 
ration. It  consequently  remains  only  for  the  Germans  to 
contend  with  the  predominant  influence  of  Prussia,  and  a 
roraparison  of  the  resources  of  the  constitutional  states  %vith 
tbtkHc  of  that  country,  will  show  that,  as  soon  as  all  hope 
of  foreign  support  is  cut  off,  Prussia  is  by  no  means  so  for- 
midable OS  is  genci*ally  supposed  : — 


Stales, 

Po|nilftUon      Revenne  in 

Direct  T«ci 

Coit  nf  the 

in  1838.          Florins. 

in  Ditto. 

Army. 

B«Bonr, 

3.715,600  10.800,000 

3,783.000 

2,102,000 

bioaf* 

l,r»45,300     9.330,000 

JBatam^ 

4,313.41)0  30.000,000 

6.B10.OO0 

6,509.747 

^Itrtecnberg. 

1.619.000     9,300,000 

2.900,000 

1,902,848 

nden. 

1.332,900     4,770,000 

2,800,000 

1.532,275 

IbMprate  of  Hr&a^, 

703.900     5.990,000 

1 . 1 30,000 

I,3C9,00O 

Hh  Duchy  of  Uesftc, 

772,000     6.57G.O<X> 

3,270,000 

ptttisirkk. 

049,000     2,gIO,000 

768,000 

774,200 

IftSMO, 

378,000     1.810.000 

SuoQ  Dachies, 

409.600    1,00^1,000 

L 

I3,7<0,700  83,494.000 

13,900.000  97.000,000  24,700.000  43.200.000 
'  wc  add  the  Hanse-towns,  Prussia  is  clearly  the  weaker 
of  tlie  two  parties. 

The  direct  taxes  in  Germany  are  a  draft  from  the  Ufe-blood 
of  its  pnpuhitioQ.     They  do  not  rest,  as  iu  Knghmd,  upon 
the  landed  proprietor  and  capitalist;  the  industry  of  the  pco- 
tple,  whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing,  is  by  the  nature 
'*f  the  teniucA  of  land  and  the  financial  system  made  to  bear 
a  heavy  share  of  the  burden.     Under  these  circumstances, 
klhr-  proportion  vhich  these  taxes  bear  to  the  totid  revenue  of 
rlhc  Mate  furnishes  a  criterion  to  judge  of  the  paternal  dispo- 
sition of  the  government,  as  their  appropriation  is  the  best 
idcnce  of  its  obper\ance  of  due  economy.   The  exi)enditure 
Fof  the  uxilitaiy  dtpartmcnt  iu  Prussia  is  liere  shown  to  be 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  these  hard-wnmg  taxes,  whereas 
kin  nearly  all  the  rnnstitutional  states  it  remains  below  their 
Ifigurc,     In  Baviu-ia,  where  the  cost  of  the  jinny  approaches 
nearest  to  the  aiun  of  the  direct  taxes,  these  imposts  do  not 
l^xceod  two-ninths  of  the  whole  revenue ;  in  Hesse,  where  it 
the  auiouut  of  these  tuxes,  they  arc  less  than  one- 
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fiftli  of  the  revenue ;  wlicreas  iu  Prussia  they  ore  more  Uian 
R  quarter  of  the  income  of  the  country, 

*Vhe  inilueuce  of  PrusBiu  in  Germany  is  thiia  proved  to  be 
u>lely  iu  proportion  to  the  greater  cost  of  her  army ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  lies  in  the  grciUer  number  of  civvalry  and  nrtilleiy 
which  »he  is  able  to  bring  into  the  field  on  an  emergency, 
than  can  be  fnmishcU  by  the  constitutional  states,  these  being 
the  branches  demanding  the  greatest  expenditure.  But^  if 
the  Germans  "  shame  Jiot  their  sires,"  they  must  be  able  to 
face  areatcr  odds  thiin  these  in  a  cause  in  vhich  their  hearts 
are  interested ;  and  thus  the  physical  as  well  as  moral  power 
ol'  Pi*u8sia,  when  she  stands  idone,  as  the  oppressor  of  their 
liberties,  vanishes  like  an  unsubstantial  phantom.  Now, 
tlint^  in  the  enviable  position  which  the  Prussian  monarch 
hiw  chosen,  care  ought  to  ho  tidten  that  he  s/io«/rf  stand  alone, 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  desire  a  continimnce  of  the  jjcacc 
and  the  progress  of  civilizutjou  in  Europe;  and  we  trust  that, 
since  by  the  di-cision  of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  the  complaint 
of  the  Mibjecta  of  the  king  of  Hanover  has  been  rejected  un- 
heard, and  the  French  and  English  ministers  in  that  city  arc 
rclcflsed  from  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  proceedings  of 
that  assembly,  the  reprcseutatives  of  tbese  tivo  powers  in  Ucr- 
lin,  Vienna  and  Petersburg,  will  receive  instructions  to  de- 
clare that  the  violation  of  the.  Hum/verion  ft'ontUt  by  the  troops 
r\f  s-s\  I'owEH  wuATr.VKH,  tvUt  be  looked  vjiOH  wi  an  attt-mpt 
at  conquest  by  which  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  U  endam^ 

red.  Once  freed  from  the  long-endured  dread  of  northern 
[id  eastern  interference,  under  which  every  exertion  of  the 
Germans  to  assert  and  enjoy  the  rights  of  members  of  the 
civilized  community  of  Enrope  have  hitherto  been  paralysed, 
we  shall  sec  thcni  assume  a  differi'nt  attitude  iu  the  puUticat 
world ;  and  thus  the  loss  experienced  by  the  blottjng-out  of 
Poland  from  the  list  of  civilized  states,  though  it  nill  ever  be 
felt;,  may  in  some  degree  be  rcptiiiied. 

The  experience  of  the  loat  few  months  liat  shown  that, 
amidst  the  fluctuations  to  which  our  politiwd  relations  with 
neighbouring  state-n  arc  exposed,  the  consolidation  of  a  power 
in  central  Eurcipc,  Mhich  .should  be  netualed  by  th«  iniluence 
of  enlarged  and  enlightened  \iews,  and  consetjucntly  ctiually 
remote  &om  being  the  tool  of  dcftpotic  caprice  or  of  the  tur- 
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btilcnre  of  an  i^nrant  rnbbtc,  \voulil  be  an  ImmenAe  gain  for 
Uic  roposc  of  Europe*  Is  not  eo  desirable  a  member  of  our 
Mcial  Rjatem  in  Europe  prt-isenled  In  us  in  Germany?  Is 
Dot  the  mass  of  tlic  people  in  the  confedcTated  8tates  enlight- 
eufid,  aud  \\k%  not  a  ^eiit  dcnl  been  done  lii  tbem  to  im]>osc 
a  :trary  power  of  tbeir  sovcreigua? 

^^...,  — ...  -; .    .^  ...— .^;ird  so  ncctptuble  and  80  u*cful 

■n  ally  ?  Some  persons^  no  doubt,  think  thnt  a  country  *ub- 
dindtfd  iuto  so  many  states  l-iui  never  display  sufficient  enei^ 
cotimimid  ri'sitect  from  it«  enemies  or  to  be  uscfid  to  it« 
But  nil  we  want  i»  a  reprcsftive  power.  We  do  not 
Hwek  to  cidi  up  a  new  nation  of  conquerors ;  of  such  our 
qttancr  of  the  globe  has  ntreudy  more  than  its  share.  We 
want  a  notion  possesain^  tbt*  elemciit-s  of  civilization  aud  pros- 
prrity,  witi  'tc  thcac  »,   We  t*hould 

rejoice  lo  -  y,  by  a  j  ,    lie)*  aud  uiire- 

miltiDg  iiidufitry  iu  mental  as  well  as  matcrtid  speculations, 
rise  in  uniuteirupted  proitperity,  uud  by  its  example  alone 
■hamc  into  a  like  course  of  pohcy,  tliosc  frovcmmcnts  who 
■eek  to  upbuld  their  iU-gotten  power  by  strewing  the  dazzling 
'  iiilful  exteusion  of  empire  in  the 

;j<.  Thci  very  essence  (if  Germun 
natiouality  is  thw  subdivision  into  petty  states — an  organiza- 
tictu  ri     ''  ' '     '      '     '  '  of  the  subject  al  home  as  it 

Mcoiv.  .  policy.     At  all  event?*,  it  is 

ikow  too  late  to  change  tlie  nature  of  the  Germanic  eonstitu- 
tiou-s  if  wc  wish  to  derive  n  speedy  aid  from  their  iniluence. 
It  wouJd  cost  an  exterminating  war  to  rciluce  them  imdcr  one 
•oeptrv;  even  if  the  attempt  were  nt  any  price  successful, 
wV-  '-  -'r  --  ■  —  it  reason  to  doubt.  On  the  other  hand, 
t:  istilutioiiul  freednm  to  those  states  which 

have  achieved  that  enviable  boou — or,  what  amouut^  to  the 
asmc  thing,  th6  declaration,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain^  of 

TOE  IXVIOLAniTITY  OF  TltE  TKHHITOUY  OF  BACH    INDIVI- 

ddal  state  in  cases  uf  dispntej  between  the  people  and  their 
rv/crr— would  prove  a  bond  of  union  which  would  bind,  in  the 
strictest  alliance,  cvciy  Germanic  state  from  tlie  Alps  to  the 
iLir.  We  *»;.  that  such  n  declanition  should  be  made  by 
Ircat  Britain,  even  if  unsupported  by  any  other  |K»w«r;  for  a 
step  of  tliis  nature^  tokcu  by  our  govcrniucnt,  would  as  neccs- 
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sarily  be  tmitatecl  by  that  of  France,  as  the  adherence  to  the 
treaty  of  Milan  became  imperative  on  the  French  govern- 
ment the  moment  that  England  stood  fonrard  in  the  cause 
of  civilization  and  right.  At  the  present  day,  no  sovereign^ 
whose  power  ia  in  any  way  subject  to  the  control  of  popular 
opinion,  can  remain  behind  in  the  race  when  his  rivals  atert 
for  the  goal  of  eniightencd  freedom  and  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. The  more  the  number  of  sovereigns^  subject  to  such 
control.,  can  be  nuj^mentcd,  the  better  for  tlieir  peaccablyndia- 
j>osed  neighbours.  But  an  instantaneous  txdvaatage  would 
result  from  a  line  of  policy  which  should  estabUsh  the  free- 
dom of  the  minor  German  states  from  the  oppressive  leader- 
ship of  their  too-powcii\d  colleagues  in  the  Confederation. 
This  would  be  the  attaching  of  Switzerland  to  a  body  witli 
which  it  has  eo  mauy  powerfxd  sympathies.  Tlie  moment 
the  freedom  of  the  Ciermanic  states  is  proclaimed,  and  the 
power  of  the  Frankfort  Diet  limited  to  concerting  measures 
of  defence  against  external  aggression,  in  that  instant  Switz- 
erknd  has  become  an  hunorax}'  member  of  the  league,  by  the 
influence  of  that  identity  of  interests  which  is  so  much  more 
powerful  in  consolidating  alliances  than  the  wisdom  of  states- 
men or  the  calculations  of  cabinets.  Tliia  power,  so  feeble 
while  it  stands  alone,  that  it  is  bufleted  about  by  its  miglity 
ncighbouj's,  France  and  Austria,  Svho  have  not  scrupled  to 
threaten  the  extermination  of  its  liberties,  would  at  once  as- 
sume the  rank  of  a  powerlul  member  of  a  powerful  confede- 
ration, whom  it  would  be  bad  pohcy  to  taunt,  because  it  was 
secure  from  injury.  Instead  of  being  reduced  to  defend  re- 
fugees, at  the  risk  of  tlieir  independence,  the  Swiss  woidd 
then  belong  to  the  party  whose  intluexicc  in  Europe  would 
thenceforward  be  such  as  to  make  it  essential  to  cultivate 
their  esteem,  and  therefore  wise  to  treat  them  with  courtesy. 
But  it  is  not  Switzerland  alone  that  would  bcnctit,  besides 
ourselves,  by  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  confederation 
of  free  states  in  Germany.  Belgium,  whose  inhabitants  arc 
at  heart  more  German  than  French,  would  likewise  lind  a 
support  for  her  newly-act^uired  and  dearly-bought  indcpend- 
tcnce.  Every  conntiy  in  which  a  German  dialect  is  spoken 
fwuuld  be  able  to  claim  the  sympathies  oi  the  rest  j  and  the 
Russian  provinces  on  the  Baltic,  instead  of  being  mocked  by 
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a  representation  in  the  Diet  through  their  lord^  as  duke  of 
Courland*,  would  form  a  part  and  portion  of  a  real  and  im- 
posing league.  The  dreams  of  the  conquest  of  Hanover, 
vith  the  addition  of  the  Hanse-towns,  once  dispelled  from 
the  brains  of  Prussian  statesmen,  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  would  regain  its  importance  in  Prussia.  The  Prus- 
sians would  hail  the  boon  of  security  against  the  aggressions 
of  France  and  Russia  as  a  valuable  exchange  for  distant 
visions  of  conquest.  The  reduction  of  their  army,  which  ia 
only  possible  under  these  circumstances,  would  throw  a  fund 
of  industrial  resources  into  the  hands  of  the  population,  and 
the  true  power  of  that  state  would  begin  to  show  itself,  based 
upon  the  strong  foundation  of  national  prosperity.  As  a 
member  of  the  confederation,  Prussia  would  be  then  the  chief 
support,  instead  of  acting  the  part  of  oppressor,  of  the  liber- 
ties and  civilization  of  Germany ;  and  all  Europe  would  hail 
the  tardy  realization  of  the  hopes  which  the  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  confederation  of  free  Gennanic  states 
excited  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

*  Under  this  title  the  emperor  of  Russia  sought  last  year  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Gennan  confederation  as  a  member — nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  he  by 
an  imperial  okaae  compelled  the  German  provinces  of  Riusia  on  the  Baltic  to 
ad«^  the  Russian  as  their  language,  and,  by  his  regulations  as  to  mixed  marriages, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  reUgion  in  those  pro- 
rincea.  The  Protestante  in  those  countries  are  either  Lutherans  or  Calvinists,  and 
hare  consequently  little  sympathy  to  expect  from  the  king  of  Prussia.  Are  they 
to  expect  any  from  the  British  nation  ? 
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Article  III. 

1.  Recenl  Measures/or  the  Promotion  of  Edtication  in  Eng- 

land,    RiJgway-     Tenth  Edition.     1839. 

2.  Reportsofthf  National  Society /or  Protno/inff  thcEducatton 

of  the  Poor  in  the  Prindplea  of  the  Established  Church, 
!S38  and  1839. 

3.  A  Letter  to  T.  D.  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the  System  of  Edu- 
cation to  be  established  in  the  Diocesan  Schools  for  the 
Middle  Classes.     By  the  Rev,  R.  Hussey.     IS39. 

4.  Report  qf  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Board  tf  Education,    Ja- 

nuary, 1839.    Exeter. 

We  approach  with  unafiectcd  diffidence  the  discussion  of  a 
question,  which  has  been  embittered  with  so  much  political 
rancour,  and  mingled  with  so  much  pretension  and  pre- 
judice, since  we  lost  devoted  some  of  our  pa^*s  to  a  survey 
of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes  in  England.  But,  notwithstanding  the  outbreak  of 
violent  animosities,  ond  the  clamour  of  party  which  dins 
upon  the  public  eai',  these  present  evils  are  certain  signs 
of  the  ndvoiicemeut  of  a  good  cause.  They  ore  in  fact  a 
solemn  recognition  of  the  national  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. They  arc  the  concomitants  of  active  exertion.  They 
•nnnounce  tlie  jiaasage  of  the  question  from  those  abstract 
discussions  and  philanthropic  aspirations  in  which  it  lay 
so  long  and  closely  locked,  to  the  field  of  open  debate.  The 
conilict  between  new  systems  which  seek  to  fuund,  and  ex- 
isting institutions  which  seek  to  maintain,  their  authority, 
■will  not  be  resolved  by  the  promises  of  the  former  or  the 
claims  of  Uie  latter,  but  by  the  practical  forces  they  will 
bring  to  bear  on  the  subject.  The  daily  tlioughts  of  men 
•re  commonly  so  for  below  the  idea  which  they  are  un- 
consciously serving,  and  means  occupy  so  much  more  of 
tlie  world's  attcuiion  timn  cuds,  tliat  the  extent  and  im- 
|>ortance  of  princijiles  themselves  are  rarely  discerned  till 
they  have  been  tested  by  time,  and  brought  by  expc- 
riuiciit  wilhin  the  ken  of  ordiaar)"  observers.  But  if  there 
were  no  high  principles  to  be  discovered  at  the  bottom  of 
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on  trover*!  cs—  if  there  were  no  higli  ends  to  bo  pro- 
motcti  by  us  for  tinics  ajler  us,  the  dmma  ol'  lilc  would 
become  a  contemptible  jest,  and  we  should  turn  from  the 
strife  of  public  digciisHion  to  the  pleasures  of  lettered  case 
aad  abstract  gpeculation. 

Constituted  as  we  are,  both  in  our  individual  and  our  na- 
tional cflpncity,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  educa- 
tion and  our  institutions,  that  the  signal  to  act  flhould  be  in- 
variably accompanied  by  a  thousand  diflercuces  as  to  the 
mcaufi  of  action.  Parties  are  !so  engaged  in  these  disputes 
that  they  laiow  little  more  of  the  fate  of  the  main  battle  than 
^ref^iment  in  the  midst  of  dust  and  smoke  knows  of  the  fate 
'a  campai^i.  It  is  »  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  English 
people,  that  they,  of  all  mankind,  ore  moat  energetic  in  the 
itack  and  defence  of  questions  of  detail,  and  least  used  to 
ct  from  general  motives  on  a  general  smrey  of  the  whole 
question.  But  this  very  quality  of  the  English  character 
hfla  imparted  a  strength  to  English  institutions,  which  no 
ingenuity  or  speculative  conti-ivance  coidd  ever  have  con- 
fcrr^  on  the  productions  of  the  most  ^fted  minds.  N<^ 
t>  ■  'ip  in  England  with  the  sudden  vigour  of  tro- 

\i  _,  u ;   but  while  the  soil  is  turned  a  thousand 

time*  about  the  root,  the  trunk  of  our  oak  continues  ita 
Jy  growih. 
(We  look  down  on  the  ebullitions  of  narrow  minds,  the  mis- 
chief of  party,  the  virulence  of  polemics,  and  the  coarseness 
of  tzmndent  motives  with  indiifercnce,  because  our  belief  in 
the  existence  of  more  enduring  and  more  noble  elements 
amongst  us  is  unshaken  :  if  we  have  alluded  to  the  existence 
'tiic*e  disorders,  which  force  themselves  on  our  notice,  it  is 
3y  to  disclaim  all  sj-mpathy  with  them — nay,  more,  to 
against  the  discouraging  construction  which  some 
It  on  their  proximute  couscquences.  In  our  last  num- 
ber we  drew  n  mehmcholy  picture  of  abortive  exertions  and 
rocrensing  evils,  in  our  notice  of  tlie  present  state  of  the  Afri- 
can f^Uve-Trade ;  but  we  do  not  for  a  moment  question  that 
Ihc  moral  assertion  of  the  iniqiiity  of  slavery,  and  the  great 
morml  battle  fought  by  the  Abolitionists,  has  raised  tlie  tone 
of  national  feeling,  touched  the  conscience  of  England  with 
t  deeper  sense  of  her  duties,  and  achieved  results  of  a  moral 
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importance  hardly  secondary  to  that  main  object  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Slave-Trade,  which  is  unhappily  atill  so  re- 
mote.    In  like  manner,  the  objects  of  the  most  enlightened 
friends  of  education  may  be  far  from  their  accomplishment — 
perhaps  they  will  never  be  completely  attained ;  but  already 
wc  find   cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  effects  of  these  discus- 
sions.    Within  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  inthin  the 
year  which  hnu  just  expired,  we  have  seen   the  reWval  of 
a  spirit  in  some  of  our  institutions  which  gives  us  the  best 
assurance  of  their  safety,  and  the  best  promise  of  their  ex- 
tension and  improvement,    Wc  have  seen,  espcdally  in  the 
Church,  symptoms  of  that  beat  kind  of  reform,  which  starts 
from   a   return    ad  jjrincipiu ;  and  we  can  pardon   much  of 
her  jealous   hostility  to  all  external  interference,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  knowledge  she  shows  of  her  position,  and 
the   readiness   with  which    she   meets  the  exigencies   of  it. 
It  is  the  pccuhar   characteristic  of  a  country  blest  with 
wise  institutions,  that  however  they  may  be  overgrown  with 
the  rusts  of  time,  they  are  sus<'cptil)le  of  applications,  of 
which  their  authors-  -if  any  can  be  called  the  authors  of  what 
has  grown  with  our  growth — never  dreamed. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  Education-question,  the 
position  of  the  State,  or  rather  of  the  administration  in  w  hose 
hands  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  state  reposes,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  many  resi)ect8  less  favourable  than  the  position  of  the 
Cliurch,  Tlic  Church  exists  in  the  country  mole  siUtf  and  as 
lung  as  it  exists  at  all,  ita  course  of  action  is  prcsenbed  and 
its  powers  are  determined,  not  so  much  by  the  men  who  com- 
pose \i,  as  by  the  nature  of  its  constitution.  A  political  board 
on  the  conti'ary,  can  hardly  meet  to  discuss  any  question 
without  asking  itself  whether  it  exists  at  all.  Its  powers  may 
be  great  to-<lay  ;  they  may  be  ti*ausferred  to  other  hands  to- 
morrow; and  the  solidity  of  the  measures  of  statesmen  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  their  sense  of  their  own  security.  But 
however  unequal  and  dissimilar  may  be  the  resources  and 
olemenLs  uf  the  two  bodies,  we  have  recently  seen  them  both 
obey  the  great  necessity  of  the  time,  and  turn  a  serious  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  and  extcntiion  of  schools  for  tho 
people.  Wc  belong  to  those  (if  there  be  any  who  are  con- 
tent with  U8  to  assume  a  central  position^  commanding  a  view 
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of  either  camp)  who  believe  that  the  Church  lias  been  actuated 
in  what  she  has  done,  and  is  about  to  do,  for  the  promotion 
of  education,  by  an  earnest  and  enlightened  sense  of  her 
paramount  duly.  We  regai'd  the  establishment  of  the  Diocesan 
Boards  for  the  impi-ovement  of  the  national  schools,  and 
the  exertions  made  to  increase  the  contributions  to  public 
choots  with  great  satisfaction  ;  but  while  the  Church  was  aet- 
to  work  to  perform  her  own  fiuictions  more  ctVectually, 
le  arc  by  no  means  inclined  to  approve  the  resistance  she 
opposed  to  her  fellow -labourers  in  the  vineyard.  We  are 
uot  more  convinced  of  her  zeal  and  piety,  than  we  are 
that  the  projects  of  the  Government  for  the  education  of 
the  people  were  conscieutiouslvj  and  not  im])roprrIy,  con- 
ceived to  promote  that  end.  They  were  not  designed  to  dis- 
parage the  fiimultaneouB  exertions  of  the  Churchy  or  to  insult 
lier  by  hostile  measures,  which  could  only  recoil  on  their 
promoters.  They  contained  no  reasouabic  cause  for  tlie  ex- 
traordinary aspersions  and  attacks  by  which  they  were  met 
nud  rcpiilsed. 

The  magnitude  of  those  misrepresentations  proves  the  in- 
nocence of  the  scheme.  Fiction  would  hardly  have  been  so 
largely  drawn  ujwn  if  facts  had  afforded  a  stronger  position. 
The  protestant  parishes  of  Suffolk  were  thrown  into  a  pa- 
roxysm of  pious  dread  by  the  anticii)ated  arrival  of  popish  pe- 
dago^es.  The  total  suppression  of  the  Authorized  Version 
was  confidently  predicted  ;  and  the  local  Bible-societies  were 
speedily  to  be  closed  by  the  rural  poUce,  or  converted  into 
reoqjtacles  of  the  Douay  superstition.  Peripatetic  atheists 
were  to  act  as  the  assLstant-commissioners  of  an  intidcl  board* 
Thomas  Paine  or  Jeremy  Bcntham  were  to  be  read  in- 
stead of  tJie  lessons  of  the  day,  and  street-ballads  com- 
mitted to  memory  in  lieu  of  Dr.  W^itts's  hymns.  The 
extent  of  the  British  empire  gave  ri^e  in  a  number  of  pious 
minds  to  a  torturing  consciousness  of  the  diversity  of  its 
hundred  creeds:  and  mthcr  than  pursue  a  course  which 
could  eu<t  in  nothing  hut  Mllhrn  or  Mohammed,  Buddha  or 
the  Pope,  Socinianism  or  Juggematit,  the  whole  land  peti- 
tioned that  the  Chartists  should  remain  uncorrected  by  in- 
struction ;  that  the  jieo[ilc  of  Kent  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  fast  in  the  faith  of  Thorn ;  that  the  proposal  for  supply- 
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iag  Bome  thirty  schoolmasters  per  annum  to  as  teOQy  parishes 
should  be  utterly  abandoned  ;  and  that  no  schoolhouse  should 
be  built  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  sacred  outworks  of 
tlie  Church  of  England.  In  a  word,  the  government  were 
accused  of  seriously  projecting  whatever  was  most  difficult  and 
useless ;  of  insincerity,  when  they  had  roused  the  formidable 
storm  which  met  their  traduced  and  distorted  measures,  and  of 
hostility  to  the  churchj  whilst  they  were  intending  to  avail 
themselves  of  her  ministry  in  their  training  establishment, 
and  were  actually  replenishing  the  funds  of  national  schools 
all  over  the  country. 

These  delusions  and  misrepresentations  are  gradually 
drawing  off,  like  a  dark,  stagnant  vapour,  which  con- 
cealed the  ground  on  which  the  structure  was  to  be  planned 
and  raised;  but  as  they  linger  in  some  well-meaning 
minds,  and  are  still  kept  alive  by  the  press  for  party  pur- 
poaes,  we  shall  here  introduce  the  most  sensible  and  spirited 
reply  made  by  Lford  John  Uusscll  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Its  language  is  as  clear  and 
manly,  as  its  principles  iU'e  religious,  reasonable  and  de- 
cided. 

•'■Whitehall,  August  31.  1639. 

"  Sir, — Having  laid  before  her  Majesty  the  loynl  and  dutiful  addresft 
of  the  CommidsioD  of  the  General  Auembly  of  the  Chureh  of  Scothuid  on 
the  subject  of  Datioatl  educstioo,  I  feel  it  tu  he  due  to  the  Commiaston,  do 
less  than  to  her  Majest)-'i  government,  to  Infurm  yuu  that  seriotu  miM{>* 
prehensions  appear  to  prevail  on  the  subject  of  this  aditreas, 

"  'fhe^CoinmissiDu  state,  that  the  system  '  declared  to  be  for  national 
education  (3  to  be  conducted  by  a  board  whose  powcra  arc  undefined  )u 
their  exorcise,  and  teemingly  arbitrary'  and  irresponsible.* 

"  The  fact  is,  that  the  8)-&tem  propoacd  is  not  declared  to  be  for  natinnAt 
education,  hut  for  distribatiDg  any  fimds  voted  by  parliament  (vr  the  pur- 
poses of  education  in  Great  Britain  ;  that  these  powers  are  strictly  dellncd 
by  the  ord[!r  in  council,  and  are  limited  to  the  di.Htril>utinn  of  such  funds; 
that  Ml  far  from  being  seemingly  arbitrary  and  irresponsible,  these  powers 
arc  exercised  under  the  some  control  and  responsibility  a^  any  other  power* 
BxeroMd  by  brr  Majesty's  counscllorfi  and  advisers. 

"  The  Commiiwion  state  that.  '  acconling  to  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
plan,  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  indeed  all  ministers  of 
the  goapcl,  are  interdicted  from  any  share  tu  ibo  soperintctulencc  of  the 
national  schools.' 

"  There  is  no  such  prominent  feature  tii  the  plan.     J^- '  "I  un- 

der tbesupehaleodencc  of  the  ministursof  Ihu  CsUibliahrt)        '  lilcun. 
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trnac  tuulor  such  tnpchntemleon,  and  vill  r«c^ve  aid  from  Uie  giant  of 
parluunent  as  they  have  hitherto  done. 

*'  The  CommissioD  state,  'that  according  to  another  feature  of  the  pla/i, 
a  teparation  U  drawn  and  ordered  to  be  kept  up  bettveen  religious  and 
•ccuUr  invtniction  :  so  that  th?  peculiar  truths  of  the  goApcl  ahaJt  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  course  of  education  in  the  natiooal  schooU.' 

*'  11ii4  Qvliji'iitly  alludcB  to  a  plan  at  one  time  in  contemplation,  not  for 
a  trvtBU)  of  natiunoJ  achotfltt,  but  fur  one  normal  school.  But  the  plan  at 
that  tim£  proposed  watt  frmudcd  on  tlie  baititt  that  tbo  boly  scriptures 
«bouUl  be  read  in  the  flcboolj  and  that  reli^on  should  pcn'ode  the  whole 
cottrte  of  in.struction. 

"  To  tho  plan  now  pruposetl  the  obacrvadou  is  totally  inapplicable.  Tha 
Commiulon  Heacribo  it  ai  a  supplcrocntid  proposal  on  the  plazi,  that  mini- 
«trr«  of  rcligtoo  tHoaJd  have  accc&s,  after  the  ordinary  school  busine&a  ia 
fiaishcd,  to  give  rcligiouc  iustrucliou  to  children  whose  parents  belong  to 
thrir  congrcgatJODs. 

"  This  description  is  founded  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the  plan  at 
one  time  proposed  ;  but  oh  that  plan  ia  not  now  in  contemplation,  tt  ia 
aeedleae  to  enter  into  its  iletuttB. 

"  I  can  oHurr  the  Commission,  that  under  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
nuttee  trf  Piivy  Council  no  change  will  be  effected  iu  the  parochial  and 
bihie  aebool  system,  so  long  the  boast  of  Scotland,  and  tliat  Uie  Cumiuittec 
bavc  Qcithrr  the  wish,  nor  the  power,  to  promote  any  scheme  for  separa- 
ting rvligiua  from  the  knowledge  and  bmiDess  of  youth. 

**  It  cannot  be  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly 

of  tht  Church  of  Scotland,  that  while  commerce  and  manufactures  are 

[ftlldlag  yearly  to  the  numbers  of  the  people,  no  additional  efforts  should 

dc  to  Mcurc  tiie  rtaiug  generation  from  that  ignorance  of  the  word 

and  that  indifference  to  bis  precepts,  which  are  the  unhappy  coo- 

I  of  our  present  inadequate  provision  for  education,  nor  should 

Pttit  danger  be  disregarded,  that  while  wc  arc  guarding  against  '  the  deadly 

na,  whether  of  Popery  or  Sooinlanism,*  a  race  of  artisans  and  bdiourera 

^gTDw  up,  by  whom  erery  form  of  Christianity  is  alike  uuknown  and 

anhcvded. 

(Signed)  "J.  Rubsell." 

"  The  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  Moderator,  Edinburgh." 

It  is  not  proposed^  on  the  present  occasion^  to  prolong 
t'  •^siou  of  the  principles  enounced,  nnd  the  theories 

iJ  1  !,  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Gkdstoue  and  Mr.  Maurice, 
reviewed  in  our  last  uumher.  We  then  expressed  a  high 
nion  of  the  productions  of  those  excellent  and  able 
(uid  sve  pointed  out  some  of  the  more  important 
inferences  sug^'sted  by  those  books  to  our  minds.  But 
whilst  the  discusMon  of  these  g;reat  principles  is  going  on^ 
t)ie   world  is  not  elunding  stilL      Disputes   are    as    Uvely 
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and  (18  loud  in  the  board-room  and  the  committee-room,  as 
in  the  arena  of  philosophical  controversy.  It  is  possible  that 
the  exertions  of  the  zealous,  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
may  outrun  the  pens  and  tongues  of  speculative  inquirers ; 
and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  ever)*  year  will  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  by  the  practical  measures  to  which 
it  hjis  given  birth.  To  these  practical  measures  we  intend 
more  particularly  to  call  the  reader's  attention.  Our  sym- 
pathy will  go  with  the  party,  whichever  that  may  be,  which 
will  present  the  world  with  the  best  and  amjdestresvdts.  Our 
approval  will  attend  the  schools  iu  which  the  machinery  of 
instruction  is  so  adapted  as  to  facihtate,  but  not  to  oversha- 
dow, the  work  of  education, — in  which  tlie  minds  of  children 
arc  best  au])pUed  with  religious  truths,  united  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  duties  as  the  Christian  holders  of  tliose 
truths,  and  most  suitably  prepai'ed  for  their  place  in  society, 
tlicir  liberties  as  Englishmen,  and  their  future  obligations  as 
labouring  men  and  fathers  of  families. 

It  will  be  denied  bv  none  but  tlie  extrcmest  sectarians 
among  the  dissenters,  that  the  Church  of  England  lias  a 
claim  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  education  of  the  people. 
She  exists  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  its  highest  sense; 
it  is  her  duty  to  afford  it — it  is  her  right  to  combat  such 
impediments  as  may  be  thrown  in  her  way.  The  theory 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  propomided  by  Coleridge 
and  Mr.  Maurice,  and  as  illustrated  by  several  excellent 
contemporary  writers,  affords  the  fnirest  picture  that  can 
be  conceived  of  the  ministration  of  Christianity  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  pcq)etual  function — the  civilization  of  man- 
kind on  enrth,  and  their  preparation  for  a  state  of  being 
hereafter.  The  Church  of  England  is  not  a  doctrine,  but 
on  institution.  "It  presents  Christianity,"  to  use  the  lan- 
giiagc  of  the  bishop  of  SaUshurj'  on  a  recent  occasion,  *'  us 
*■*  a  definite  subslantiut  unity  committed  to  the  Cliurch,  and 
"  by  her  embodied  in  formularies  which  thus  constitute  an 
"  authoritative  exposition  of  the  truths  she  holds  conUiJned 
**  in  the  word  of  God.''  But  whil**t  she  is  the  depository 
of  Uic  Christiaji  truths  and  formularies  which  arc  pro- 
fessed by  the  State,  nnd  by  a  majority  of  the  cducwtcd  cIussck 
of  the  people  of  Englaiid,  she  enjoys,  as  an  existing  insti- 
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tution   of  the  realm,   the   full   posaession  of  a  system  of 
machinery  atlapted  to  maintain  her  odstencc  antl  extend  her 
utility.     The  trailitiou  of  property  has  set  aside  the  tenths 
i>f  the  land  for  her  support.     In  every  parish  her  niimster 
receives  the  peasant  at  the  font,  and  consigns  him   to  tJic 
grave:  it  is   in  the   power  of  the   priest   to   comjtlete   the 
lessons  of  the  school  by  the  lesson  of  the  pulpit ;  and,  by  his 
constant  presence  and  counsel  in  the  emergencies  of  life,  to 
maiuiain  and  a]>|dy  the  principles  which  it  has  been  his  duty 
to  inculcate.     He  is  the  servant  of  that  Master  who  said,  '•  I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortless ; "  and  his  calling  as  a  Chris- 
tian prieet  docs  not  confine  him,  like  the  hierophant  of  lica- 
then  mysteries,  to  the  recesses  of  the  temple,  but  rather  sends 
him  to  the  hearths  of  the  humble,  and  bids  him  wulk  beiiidc 
those  who  have  uo  other   friend.      Such,  indeed,  arc  the 
functions  common  to  the  Christian  priest  of  almost  every 
Church:   but  the  Church  of  England  has  a  peculiar  im- 
portjuicc  of  its  own,  which  will  hardly  be  found  to  belong, 
nt  the  present  day,  c^en  to  the  Church  of  Ilome  in  other 
countiies.     She  is  co-ordinate  witli  the  State ;  her  prelates 
constitute  an  estate  of  the  realm ;  her  temporal  head  sits 
upon  the  throne,  and  her  ser\'ires  form  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.     But  in  the  union  between  Church  and  State,  of 
which  these  traditional  and  existing  rights  ai-c  the  constitu- 
tional symbols,  neither  institution  is  absorbed  in  the  other, 
but  each  sUinds  to  each  in  the  relation  of  mutual  assistance 
by  the  peribrmance  of  the  duties  respectively  allotted  to  them. 
In  no  other  country  in  Kurojw  arc  the  Church  and  Stutc  jilaccd 
in  a  fiimilnr  relation.     Wherever  the  Church  of  Home  exists, 
that  ia  to  say,  wherever  the  government  of  the  Church  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  potcnttito,  there  must  be  a  perpetual 
Rlrugglc  for  predominance,  cn<ling  either  in  the  subjection  of 
one  clement  to  the  other,  or  in  a  truce  effected  for  some  po- 
litioiil  pnrpo.^e.     At  this  moment  the  Komish  CImrch  in  An- 
striii,  Bavarirj,  and  the  most  Catliolic  countries  of  Europe,  is 
notoriously  subject  to  the  State,  and  to  the  absolute  despotism 
the  State,  in  the  discharge  of  many  of  its  first  duties, — in 
articuhu",  the  education  of  the  people.   The  emperor  Francis 
ervcd  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  that  he  had  one  army  in 
bUck  And  nnolbcr  in  white  (the  Austrian  military  uniform), 
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nnd  that  the  former  was  tlie  more  effective  of  the  two.  In 
Protestant  Prussia,  the  national  churrh  is  identicnl  with  the 
government.  It  would  bo  an  abuse  of  terms  to  assert  that 
the  Church  oh  it  is  constituted  in  Prussia  could  originate  nny 
act  whatsoever;  accordingly,  the  duties  of  a  church  arc  per- 
formed in  IVussift  by  agenta  of  the  State,  in  the  churches  and 
the  schools  as  well  as  in  the  public  offices  or  tlie  army»  In  Eng- 
land it  is  far  otherwise:  we  have  a  Church,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  State  by  her  duties  and  her  powerSj  without 
being  dependent  on  the  State  by  her  commission  or  her  in- 
terests. With  these  rights  arc  connected,  by  their  very  es- 
sence, the  responsibility  nnd  the  duty  of  promoting  the  edu- 
cation of  those  committed  to  her  charge. 

But  here  wc  arc  stopped  by  the  question,  Why  liaa  a 
church,  endowed  with   such  remarkable  gills*    possessing 
abundant  means  of  promoting  the  work  of  education  by  its 
influence  with    the    crown   and   its  presence   in   tlie  upper 
house  of  the  legislature, — a  church,  whose  essence  and  origin 
is  traced  by  her  most  zealous  and  sincere  defenders  to  the 
need  of  tliose  very  services,  and  the  fulfilment  of  those  very 
duties,   which   have   been    so   long   and   generally  neglect- 
ed,— n  church,  whose  funds  might  enable   her   to    annex 
tlie  school  to  the  altar,  if  it  be  one  of  her  most  important 
maxims   that   teaching  and  preaching  should  be  one, — ft 
church,  pcrvadinp  the  whole  countrj',  and  commanding  the 
sympathies  and   higliest  feelings  of  the  nation  as  un  other 
institution  can  or  ought  to  command   them, — n  church, 
whose  own  canons  prescribe  the  work  of  education,  and  even 
provide  for  the  puqjo.se  machinery  not  unsuitod  to  our  actual 
wants, — how  comes  it,  wc  repeat,  that  the  Church,  enjoying 
these  privileges  nnd  beaiing  these  sacred  obligations,  has 
done  so  little  to  promote  the  advancement  of  sound  education  ? 
Is  it  possible,  tlint  a  body,  professing  allegiance  to  Christ 
as  its  head,  should  ollow  the  project  which   is   to    supply 
deficiencies  in  things  so  essential  to  its   own   standing  nod 
importance,  to  originate  witli  laymen,  and  to  be  ripened  by 
the  imwhnlesnmc  heat  of  party  controversies  ?     Is  ii  possible, 
that  wth  so  much  to  do,  and  so  much  power  of  doing  it,  so 
little  should  have  l)een  dtfue  ? 
We  believe  that  the  Church  has  these  powers,  that  they  are  ft 
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L  arherdivmecommiaaion,and  that  ahe  exisU  for  tho  purjjose 
^•preadiug  religion  and  tnit*  knowledge  among  the  young  and 
old,  in  the  class  and  ttiv  congregation.  But  when  we  inquire 
for  fiu:ta,  what  do  we  discover?  Wc  ask  for  education,  we 
arc  met  by  the  dry  ibrmiUurie*  of  religious  instruction ;  wc  ask 
for  on  elBcicul  control  exercised  over  all  the  young  generation 
in  England,  and  we  are  referred  to  llie  exertions  of  a  few 
amiable  and  zealous  individuals,  who  have  happily  succeeded 
ID  infuiing  into  the  parishes  committed  to  their  care  that  spirit 
which  we  seek  in  vain  wherever  indi^'idual  zeal  and  enhght- 
eoment  has  not  come  to  the  relief  of  the  imperi'ect  system. 
We  aik  what  the  Church  of  England,  the  aascmblage  of 
the  prelates,  the  priests  and  the  communicants  at  the  esta- 
blished altoTH  of  the  land,  have  done  for  education ;  and  wc 
are  cither  met  by  a  defence  of  the  theory  which  they  ouffht 
to  have  carried  into  practice,  or  by  tlic  reports  of  the  *  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles 
of  the  EstabUshed  Church/ 

The  exertionsof  that  society  should  not  be  under\alued :  it  has 
been  wuictioncd  by  good  men;  it  has  been  scn'cd  by  welUmeari- 
ing  officers ;  it  has  done  a  gi'eat  deal  towards  spreading  the  no- 
tion that  schools  were  to  ejdst,  and  liumau  beings  to  be  taug:ht 
to  think,  or  at  least  to  read,  in  spite  of  the  prejudires  of  the 
lost  tialf-century.  But  it  is  high  time  to  ask  by  what  claim 
the  National  Society  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Church  herself? 
The  Church  has  made  over  the  high  and  inalienable  duties 
of  the  *  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Esta- 
bliaiied  Church'  to  an  association  of  an  humbler  character  and 
of  a  far  less  indisputable  title.  An  attempt  is  made  to  settle  the 
question  by  the  high  argument  of  church  authority,  and  we 
ore  told  of  the  efficiency  of  "machinery  actually  working 
*'  well,  and  promising  before  long  to  embrace  in  its  ojieration 
"  the  whole  body  of  the  peasantry."  But  whatever  may  be 
the  results  of  the  present  system,  they  are  due  to  the  Na- 
tional Society,  established  and  conducted  under  the  auRpiccs 
of  churchmen — not  to  the  Church  herself.  Wc  say  that  it  is 
high  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pubHe  to  this  state  of 
things;  because  as,  on  the  one  hand,  many  of  the  arguments 
u«h1  in  defence  of  education  by  the  Church  do  not  belong, 
and  ought  not  fairly  to  be  applied,  to  the  school-keeping  as- 
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sociation  called  the  National  Society,  so,  on  the  other,  the 
results  of  the  National  Society  are  not  the  results  of  educa- 
tion by  the  Church  of  England, — they  aic  the  results  of  the 
supposititious  institution  destined  to  effect  what  the  Church 
has  neglected.  By  what  right  tlicn  has  the  National  So- 
ciety acquired  the  powers  it  affects  to  exercise,  of  pre- 
scribing tests  and  methods  to  all  the  schools  of  the  Church 
of  England,  of  enjoining  beneficed  clergy  of  the  Chitfch  to 
perform  or  to  abstain  from  performmg  certain  acts, — of  treat- 
ijig  with  the  Government  in  the  language  of  an  estate  of  the 
realm, — and,  in  fact,  of  legislating  on  a  subject  which  affects 
so  deeply  the  moat  important  interests  of  tlie  public  and  the 
Church?  Such  language  on  such  a  subject  woidd  be  appro- 
priate in  convocation,  in  a  sj'nod,  or  even  in  the  senate ; 
but  there  is  nothing  which  gives  the  National  Society  a 
claim  to  that  deference  which  we  should  be  inclined  to 
exucl  even  from  the  highest  authorities  of  the  State  to 
the  Church  herself.  In  short,  there  is  a  material  differ- 
ence between  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  and  tlic  bench 
of  bishops  going  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  tu  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  cstabhshment  of  a  system  of  national  education^ 
(if  their  lordships  had  ever  been  so  minded,)  and  the  same 
right  reverend  prelates  sitting  as  the  committee  of  the  school 
at  the  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  from  which  they  censure 
the  efforts  of  the  laymen  at  Whitehall  and  control  the  schools 
of  the  clergy  all  over  the  country. 

The  National  Society  has  derived  much  of  its  importance  in 
later  years  from  having  been  made  the  channel  tlux)ugh  which 
the  lai^gest  part  of  the  parliamentary  grant  was  distributed  by 
the  Treasury.  The  change  which  was  effected  last  year  by 
the  transfer  of  this  distribution  from  the  Treasurj'  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  as  the  givers,  and  from  tlie  National  So- 
ciety generally  to  the  applicants  individually  ns  the  receivers,  is 
ill  it^'lf  a  very  good  thing  j  for  it  substitutes  on  the  one  hand 
an  enlightened  and  responsible  committee  of  the  advisers  of 
the  Crown  for  the  subordinate  f^naneiul  agents  of  the  admiot&- 
ti'ation, — and  on  the  other  it  deals  w  1th  the  merit*  and  the 
necessities  of  zealous  and  able  individuals,  in  lie\i  of  the  inef- 
ficient machinery  of  the  society.  Of  course,  the  National 
Society  has  exerted  itscU'  to  disparage  this  improvement ;  but 
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even  ftdmitting  their  arguments  in  defence  of  the  exclusive 
immistration  of  the  fund  by  the  Church,  the  grant  ought  to 
!  made  over,  not  to  the  National  Society,  but  to  the  Diocesan 

Lour  opinion  the  results  of  the  National  schools,  as  they 
i,  are  not  so  fiatisffictory  as  to  fiimish  the  clcrf»y  with 
their  com|>etency  and  nctiWty  derived  from  actual 
ience.  But  not^ithf^tnnding  their  imperfections,  the 
P"K  -'  '  ^-:  icty  appeals  to  the  Church  and  the  Church  to  the 
iiitV;  with  an  atlmirable  harmony  in  shtu'lng  the 
honours  as  -well  as  in  disclaiming  tlie  disgrace  which  a  nar- 
rower inspection  of  these  schools  might  briog  up4)n  their 
promoters,  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  last  work,  looks  fonvard 
with  eon6dcnce  t-o  the  da\^'n  of  a  new  era  by  the  exertions  of 
the  ck'rgy,  whilst  he  condemns  the  machinery  of  mutual  iu- 
stniction  which  has  been  so  widely  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Society. 

**  It  U  this  machium'y  in  Kn^land  which  hua  overshaJownl  our  ecclcsi- 

fcMJml  etlacation,  and  prtvcnltnl  it  from  coming  forth  in  its  fulncaa  and 

^ipowcr.  We  hnve  the  principlerccogni&cd,  that  iiluatiiun  ia  to  Ijc conducted 

'  UtOM  who,  we  believe,  have  the  powiT  of  what  M.  Van  der  Ende  calls 

*  fonnltig  men* ;  but  that  this  was  tu  be  their  object  we  have  not  perceiTed* 

or  4t  least  Btroogly  felt.     We  have  been  worshipping  oar  own  net,  and 

burning  tuccnse  to  our  own  drag,  looking  at  our  system  and  forgetting  the 

.being*  upon  whom  Uie  system  was  to  act.     While  this  was  the  cose,  it 

I  was  inevitable  llint  the  very  reason  for  which  clergymea  were  made  tlie 

I  teachers  of  the  land  Aliould  cease  to  b«  underbtnod,  and  thiit  they  thcm- 

•eVrcs  ihould  become  unmindful  of  their  high^sitton.   Onco  let  ua  believe 

tbii,  Umt  in  c\*er>-  poor  cliild  tlierc  dwells  a  human  spirit  which  we  can 

■peak  to, — which  we  have  a  commission  from  above  to  speak  to,  and  to 

tall  forth  and  to  inetruct  in  all  its  divine  and  human  relations,  all  tlie  iu- 

•truments  we  want  will  speedily  gather  thcmaclvcA  about  us.    Possibly  we 

bhall  find  that  we  want  no  new  in8trnment-<i  at  all ;  that  by  n'ghtly  availing 

ourselves  of  all  that  we  have  already,  wc  shnll  effect  our  purpose  much 

I  better  than  by  contracting  new  ones.     The  country -parson  may  find  in 

I  Rtsny  cases  that  the  revival  of  the  olil  dame-school  system  for  girLs,  or  at 

I  l«ait  for  infants,  may  save  him  the  uxpensu  of  building  a  school-room,  and 

I  do  the  work  more  eflTcctually ;  for  look  ing  upon  himself  as  the  head  school. 

^  TTHtftrr  nf  the  parish,  he  may  put  the  dame  u|>ou  such  a  method  of  ap[)c-al- 

heart  and  understanding  uf  her  pupils  na  may  give  new  life  lioth 

:  and  them.     In  every  east*  he  will  care  for  the  teacher  more  than 

for  Ute  lci«oiu;  him  he  will  try  by  every  means  to  inform  and  cultivate. 

Ifl  ihfl  hands  of  a  living  teacher  the  catechiim  he  knows  will  be  no  dead 

book  1  it  wilt  uafold  mysteries  to  the  heart  of  u  child  which  will  ourrouad 
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and  poMcis  him,  and  give  htm  ■  sense  of  his  DOtbingncss  and  of  his  gmt- 
ness,  through  iofluicy.  and  youth,  ami  manhood."— Afon-t'ee,  Ltetunv  m 
Edncttlion,  p.  377. 

Tlicse  are  true  and  delightfu]  sentiments,  spoken  witli  the 
earnestness  of  a  devout  churchman,  but  they  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  operationB  of  the  National  Society;  they  may 
have  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of  many  a  clergyman  to  bless  his 
solitary  labours,  but  they  have  not  received  the  sanction  or 
support  of  the  church  which  he  aen'cs.  We  now  borrow  from 
a  source  equally  well  affected  to  the  Church  a  still  more  mi- 
nute— alas  1  we  fear,  a  still  more  visionary  sketch  of  the  part 
now  taken  by  the  clergy  in  the  work  of  education.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  from  an  article  which  appeared  iji  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  April  1838,  on  Archdeacon  Bather's 
Hints  on  Scriptural  Education. 

"To  the  natural  order  of  Christian  education  we  ore  now  (if  we  are  not 
cut  short)  reverting ;  catechtslug  the  child,  that  m,  grounding  him  In  tlic 
priooiples  of  the  foitb  by  vivd  voce  conference  with  him,  ta  order  that  the 
man  may  be  tought  to  edification.  But  wbilst  we  are  thus  dealing  with 
him^  the  fault  is  our  own,  if  the  very  timt  object  of  all  education  is  not 
answered,  even  as  our  ecoDomiitts  Ihtimsclvcjt  wuuld  admitr— '  For,  if  tlivy 
■  aay  that  something  more  is  desirable  for  the  poor  than  mere  reading  and 
Writing  and  a  little  arithmetic,  su  say.  I  too/  cries  the  Archdeacua ;  *I 
should  like  tu  ace  them  laught  to  think, '  And  accordingly  he  proceeds  to 
point  out  how  this  primary  cihject  of  education  is  achieved^  and  in  a  man- 
ner the  best  of  all.  by  the  very  tame  discipline  which  serves  to  moke  them 
profitable  facarcni  for  the  Church ;  luiil  that,  whilst  your  aim  is  to  train  up 
in  tliem  souud  Christiana,  you  are  incidentally  fonniog  them  into  Ihinldmy 
men.  7%e  catechist,  tffn,  trho  tcill  sfldont  he  flwy  ofhcr  in  a  cownfry  paritk 
fftart  the  miuister  himself,  having  fixed  upon  his  subject,  which  will  seldom 
be  taken  from  ony  other  book  than  the  Bible — that  being  uf  all  books  the 
ouo  which  b  found  on  trial  to  interest  children  most,  nud  thcrefure  to  bo 
the  fittest  to  quicken  them  to  mental  exertion— 'jSf*/  inttrurls  hut  jm^iU  iy 
quMtiamng  tht  meaning  ifiln  fArm,  nnd  thfn  fxamintt  them  by  tfuestioainff  it  vut 
o/  thffn.'  Tile  former  port  of  this  task  he  docs  by  putting  what  the  law- 
yers call  tea<Iing  questions,  that  is,  qucstlnns  which  instil  a  mrauuiy,  tu  bu 
extracted  by  and  by ;  and  if  the  answers  prove  such  as  require  to  be  cur* 
reeled,  which  they  will  oCtca  be,  still  the  children  arc  brought  to  rooke  th« 
correction  thcmsetvoSt  whicJi  is  done  by  means  uf  further  quesUualnc, 
ofter  the  some  fashion  as  before;  till  at  length  thry  find  themselves  sur- 
prised into  n  full  knowledge  of  tlie  subject  prupoHed  tu  tlitrm,  and  apjra- 
reutly  by  rtforta  of  their  ow^n ;  the  process  keeping  them  im  tho  alert,  and 
the  rc»ult  flattering  their  sagacity. 
*'  We  Khali  he  e&cuaed,  we  ore  Mtt,  if  wc  foUow  Mr.  BaUitr  inlu  an  ex* 
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(hidlooal  u  it  nuy  Komi  for  th«  more  thorough  th«  iodigbt 
afforded  oT  ihc  faculties  uf  oar  schuoU,  ctinstructcd  as  the)*  arc,  tlie  more 
wdl  people  be  induced  tn  pan«c  before  they  irive  their  voice  for  their  ex- 
tinction. The  si^ht  even  of  &  fly  through  a  microscope  would  often  iitay 
*  'hat  wu  Toiaed  to  crush  it.  by  anfoldiog  beauties  overlooked. 
■  is  the  parable  of  the  Publican  and  the  Pharisee:  tbecatechist 
aking  the  passage  tu  pieces,  making  the  child  in  fact  construe 
'  jtve  proof  tliat  he  ho.^  not  been  merely  talking  in  hi»  sleep  :— 
-  ,..(:.  —  .xl  ,  ,|id  it— what  wo*  said — who  said  it.  Then  comes  a 
I  '    I  I   — be  OiU— what  is  he?    The  child  cannot  tell,  or 

7i  It  ii  very  easy  for  the  qucationcr  to  set  him  rights  but 

i,\  II  it  ii  much  t>etter  oitd  very  posiibic  tu  make  him  ket 

himaclf  right/  He  will  remember,  if  he  is  put  upon  it,  that  there  were 
twhrc  apostles ;  that  one  of  them  was  a  publican ;  that  bis  name  was 
Matthew.  He  can  tell  where  Matthew  was  sitting,  and  what  he  was  do- 
nif  wbem  he  was  called.  He  thus  works  his  own  way  to  the  meaning  of 
the  t«rm  publican;  and  besides,  learns  to  bring  passages  of  Scripture 
whidi  he  has  read,  together ;  thus  gets  at  a  good  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion; and,  above  all,  holds  fast  that  which  he  has  in  this  manner  made 
Ills  own.  *  But  the  two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray-'  This  re- 
miadi  the  catecbi^t  to  give  the  clitid  suiue  simple  notion  of  prayer.  He 
may  make  a  speech  to  this  c£Fect,  but  it  will  be  to  little  pur|>o8e,  and 
lh*re  is  no  need  of  ir.  In  answer  to  his  question  the  child  can  inform 
him  what  i(  was  they  went  into  the  temple  professedly  to  do :  a  beggar  In 
the  street  will  furnieb  him  with  on  illustration  of  this  ;  for  he  would  teach 
(ha  clutd  to  quote  a  t^it  where  prayinff  is  expounded  by  '  luking/  Then, 
when  the  child  has  told  him  whose  house  the  temple  was,  he  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  tell  him  further  wlio  was  to  be  ajlUreased  in  it.  And.  looking 
to  what  the  publican  and  the  phorisee  severally  said,  he  will  be  hxl  to 
state  that  the  one  oaicfd  for  mercy,  the  other  asked  for  nothing ;  conse- 
';■  I  the  one  did  actually  pray,  whilst  the  other  furgot  his  errand. 

'  '  pirsne  the  example  further  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  method 

^  I  child  than  the  plainest  sermon  whilst  he  is  a  child,  and 

<>  It  man  he  will  put  away  childish  things.     Now.  doubt. 

leas,  hod  the  catt'chltt  turned  lecturer,  and  his  interrogations  been  ora- 
tions, ho  would  Imve  tlrlittreti  in  the  Hanie  npncc  ten  times  the  doctrine 
which  the  other  has  fWrac/er/;  'but  what  of  that  ?'  says  Mr.  Bather,  in  a 
passage  which  may  remind  us  of  Mr.  Hunt's  diverting  picture  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Ooy — '  thu  listteuoess  of  his  youthful  auditory,  the  vacant 
looks  of  Hime,  and  the  impatient  gozings  of  the  rest  in  all  directions,  let 
yon  know  infallibly  that  their  minds  havL'  never  been  occupied  at  all; 
r  rech  inny  have  been,  but  'like  water  that  runneth  apace,* 

'■  iiv  from  them  as  It  flowe<l,  ami  whether  the  matter  dis- 

I'eter,  or  Jiunes,  or  John,  or  the  facts  were  done  at  Je- 

tu\ Ill,  nr  the  scope  uf  the  argument  was  to  tench  men  to 

pray,  or  to  give  alms,  to  repent,  or  to  believe  the  gospel,  they  know  not. 
The  scnnof)  was  blameless,  hut  there  was  no  constraint  U[>oa  them  to 
gin  tittir  thought*  to  it/ 
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"  Having  thus  questioned  the  meaning  into  them,  for  vrhlch  tlie  school 
fur  obvioua  reasons  m  the  fittest  scene— and  which  indeed  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  opportunity  for  duing,  but  such  as  o  school  aAbnls — the  Arch- 
deacon next  proposes  to  question  the  meaning  out  of  them»  which  may  be 
done  not  there  only,  but  in  t)ie  churcli,  in  tlie  face  of  the  congregation,  in 
accordance  with  the*  injunctions  of  the  6fly-niuth  canon,  and  the  nibric  at 
the  end  of  the  catechism.  Here  the  minister,  tcho  »  bound  up,  it  »iU  be 
prrcrivfd,  teith  th^M  scktMla  from  first  to  hwt,  gives  tlie  childrcD  an  occa* 
sioQ  of  producing  their  knowledge  ;  he  extracts  it  from  them  piece  by  piece, 
and  with  an  eye  in  the  process  to  the  cdilication  of  tlic  bystanders;  thus 
he  reaches  the  ignorant  adult  through  the  hetter-infonned  child  ;  awakes 
a  fresh  interest  lu  that  tiuartLT,  fur  to  hear  others  questioned  is  the  next 
thing  to  being  <iuc»tioned  onesi'lf ;  the  listener  will  havt*  the  curiosity  to  catch 
the  child's  reply  ;  a  thought  can  scarcely  foil  to  cro8«  him,  how  he  would 
reply  himself,  or  whether  he  could  rvply  at  all :  he  will  be  glad  to  get  in- 
formation without  the  risk  of  exposing  his  present  ignorance,  and  when  the 
inromiation  is  watched  and  watted  for,  it  is  rvtained. 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  lengthy  because  it  contams, 
not  only  the  views  of  an  enlight<;ne(l  writer  and  a  sensible 
critic,  but  a  compfete  description  and  definition  of  that 
identical  method  of  teaching  by  the  simultaneous  ntjatem^ 
which  tlie  Government  is  anxious  to  introduce  into  the  schools 
of  Kngland,  and  which  the  National  Society  mont  t^eheinentty 
opposes.  We  entirely  concur  in  the  principles  here  laid  down 
by  two  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Chtirch  education: — but  if 
\re  inquire  for  the  practical  application  of  these  admirable 
viewsj  fur  the  actual  results  of  on  ecclesiastical  superintendence 
so  zcidous,  BO  utiremitting,  so  enlightened,  wc  are  answered 
by  n  rctimi  of  the  number  of  day-schooU  and  iSun  day -schools 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Society.  Writers,  who  appeal 
so  warmly  to  the  sympathies  of  the  rellcetiug  body  of  church- 
men, may  doubtless  do  much  to  promote  the  liigh  purposes  of 
the  great  institution  they  defend ;  but  there  is  nothing  but  fic- 
tion and  delusion  in  the  assertion  that  this  machinery  is  now 
in  existence  and  at  work.  The  whole  plan  on  which  the  na> 
tional  schools  have  hitherto  been  governed  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  pleashtg  accounts  we  have  extracted.  The  clergy 
of  the  Kstablishment  have  not  learned  to  consider  themselveis 
as  the  he ad-schoolm asters  of  their  parishes:  few  of  them, 
comparatively  speaking,  are  fitted  by  tiiste  or  by  technical 
acquirement  to  perform  the  difficult  tluties  of  a  catecbist,  as 
Mr.  Bather  terms  hlm^  but  more  properly  of  a  teacher  oa  tlic 
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■,Tt-""rm3  or  suggestive  method.  \Vhnt  these  gentlemen 
V,  or,  at  least,  wUiil  is  required  to  make  their  views 
pTuc^ticable,  is  precisely  that  which  the  tViends  of  education, 
ibo  hnvc  supported  the  Government  plans,  have  most  deeply 
heart,  viz.  the  jireparatiuu  of  a  boily  of  iU>Ie  masters  and 
mistresses,  instructed,  supported  and  assisted  by  the  clergy  of 
the  land,  and  jwrfectly  versed  in  the  whole  art  of  which  the 
gvTicrul  features  have  licen,  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  presented 
ta  the  reader.  Haa  the  National  Society  contributed  any- 
thing to  tiic  attainment  of  these  ends?  The  labours  of  tlie 
uewly-<!stablished  Diocesan  Boards  will  furnish  some  answer 
to  Ihia  question;  but  the  novelty  of  these  CHtiiblishmcnts 
proves,  at  leatit,  that  till  within  a  very  short  time  the  answer 
must  have  been  a  blank  negative.  Has  the  Government  had 
a  scheme  in  view  which  would  promote  or  which  would  im- 
pair these  objects  ?  "When  we  come  to  speak  of  what  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Committee  of  Council  appear  to  be,  we  shiUl 
sliow  how  much  analogy  there  exists  between  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  men  of  uU  parties,  who  really  know  what  education 
is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be-  Tlie  Govenunent  would  have  met 
with  no  ordinary  success  in  the  first  and  principal  part  of 
their  labours  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  children  of 
chorchmeDs  if  such  a  scJiool  as  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Bather 
approve  were  estuhlishcd  in  cverj^  parish  in  the  kingdom. 

The  National  Society,  zealous  in  the  defence  of  the  princi- 
ple which  their  institution  is  alleged  to  rest  on,  have  too  long 
o^nfuundeii  with  it  the  state  of  the  schools  now  under  their 
We  frliould  be  more  satisfied   that  detinitc  and  im- 
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portfuit  improvements,  like  those  so  forcibly  described  by 
Mr,  Maurice  and  Mr.  Bather,  lu-e  actually  going  on,  if  we 
heard  less  self-appluu.se  ut  the  boards  and  meetings  convoked 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  support  the  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  education.  The  principle  may  be  excellent,  but, 
generally  sjjeaking,  the  schools  arc  bud.  What  they  leach  is 
imperfectly  taught,  being  rather  rubbed  into  the  memory 
than  absiirhed  into  the  luidcrstajiding;  what  they  teach  is 
comprised  within  very  narrow  boundaries  indeed,  when  we 
consider  that  the  highest  themes  which  can  fill  the  human 
mind  are  presented  to  tJie  children  under  a  form  which  rarely 
uUon's  them  to  feel  their  height  ur  to  follow  thcu'  cNtcnsivc 
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application  to  all  the  existing  relations  of  life.  And  conse-  \ 
quently,  we  have  now  vciy  decided  evidence  thnt  a  great  deal 
of  the  little  thus  taught  is  nrittcu  on  the  sand,  vraahed  out 
by  the  first  wave,  forgotten  in  the  first  half-year  of  dissolute 
fellowship*  or  hard-wejiring  toil.  Whatever  be  the  truth  of| 
the  principle,  it  undoubtedly  loses  much  of  ita  strength  by 
the  absence  of  schools  in  wliich  its  practical  operation  can 
really  be  pointed  to  with  approbation. 

The  rpporta  of  the  National  Society  are  almost  equally  re-' 
markable  for  their  great  pretensions  and  their  hiimiHating . 
confessions.      The  following  sentence  &om  the   Report  of  J 
1830  affords  n  curious  specimen  of  the  apologetic  Languago 
in  which  they  describe  the  success  of  tlieir  labours  j — 

*'  If  nn  acfnont  be  taken  of  the  periodicol  returns  and  reports  wlilcK  ] 
NatioiiQl  8clit>o1s  are  cftllod  upon  to  make;  the  compor&tn'ely  regnlsr  ny- 
stem  of  visitatiDn  and  examtDfltion  to  which  Ihey  are  Rnbjectvd ;  the  grcnUcr  j 
extent  of  inatruction  the  children  obtain  (though  tn  the  best  nf  cues  It  I 
may  be  Bmall)  ;  the  superior  system  on  wliich  they  are  taught  (though  Itj 
may  oAco  be  exceedingly  defective  in  itself) ;   and  the  comparatively  ablttj 
teachers  by  which  they  are  managed  (though  many  of  these  persons  are 
wry  incompetent  for  their  work,  and  almost  all  nf  them  need  to  be  im- 
prored) ; — an  undoubted  evidence  of  tlic  sueceaa  of  the  ^'ational  Society 
will  be  obtained." 

If  we  were  inclined  to  imitate  this  parenthetical  style  of  com- 1 
position,  wc  might  venture  to  qualify  the  conrludinj;  wordD  I 
by  adding,  *'  (although,  by  ita  practical  results  and  llic  con-j 
"  iession  of  its  own  manngere,  it  has  been  found  to  fall  \txf\ 
^'  short  of  all  that  a  National  Society  for  Education  ought  to 
«  afford)." 

But  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  themorc  experienced  j 
and  enlightened  indi\-iduals  connected  with  it,  the  Society 
has  not  condescended  till  very  lately  to  admit  these  dcfi-i 
cicncics — still  less  to  correct  tlicm.  And  we  venture  to  as*j 
ftcrtj  that  anybody  visiting  a  number  of  nntiotial  schools  will] 
find  a  deeper  consciousness  of  their  mauifoUl  defects  amongJ 
the  masters  and  mistresses  tlian  among  those  whose  dotyl 
it  is  to  govern  and  improve  these  cstnhlishmeuts.  To  quote] 
an  example  which  must  be  familiar  to  all  \i  ho  have  visitedi 
schools  on  the  pure  National  system,  the  first  thing  tbftlj 
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Ices  any  one  accuhtomed  to  uUier  inodi's  of  teachinir,  is  the 

t  of  I)ookA.     Exlroctfl  I'rum  the  Bible  at  Hrsi,  aud  tJie 

vbolc  Bible  afterwards,  gcna-ally  tbnn  the  sole  resource  of 

Hic  teacher.      Indtpendently  of  tlic  impropriety  of  making 

the  sacred  volume  a  horn-book  for  beginners,  we  deeply  de- 

plorr,  and  we  arc  certain  the  minority  of  xunateris  deplore,  the 

nee  of  other  books,  which  may  serve  to  interest  and  in- 

ct  the  children — and  most  aftsuredly  without  divcrtitig 

thenr  thoughts  from  tlie  sacred  tniths  and  laws  which  the 

Bible  hiys  before  tliem. 

The  technical  knowlcd^  which  must  be  united  to  the 
pnctice,  patience  and  judgement  required  in  th«  govern- 
ment of  n  iBchool  is  not  common  among  the  gentry  or 
clergy  of  Eugland  ;  and  the  secret  of  the  stagnation  of  (he 
NAtional  schooh  lies  &imply  in  the  fact,  that  the  gentry  and 
clergy  Ikave  been  relying  too  much  upuu  the  system  and 
the  master  accredited  from  the  Sanctuary ;  whilst  the  Na- 
tkmaJ  Society  lias  required  for  its  improvement,  nay,  eTcn 
for  the  full  application  of  its  own  machinery,  a  degree  of 
vigour  and  experience  which  it  is  not  very  usual  to  find  in 
rural  parishes.  The  position  of  the  National  Society  docs 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  suihciently  inattackable,  especially  in 
the  details  of  its  operations,  for  it  to  set  up  the  cry  of  in- 
vasion and  aggression  the  moment  a  more  active  and  cffi- 
dent  power  is  invoked  to  promote  the  same  end.  And 
we  mre  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  principle,  not  only 
of  Christian  charity,  but  of  common  fairness  and  honesty, 
thty  have  chosen  to  assume  that  Christianity  and  religious 
Instruction  were  not  intended  by  every  one  who  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  subject  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  spe- 
culative writers),  as  the  basis  of  education.  The  most  recent 
nianifcslocsi  of  the  Society  do  not  admit  of  the  possibility  of 
any  means  of  improving  the  system  of  public  instruction  be- 
»5dc»  their  own ;  and  they  hardly  condescend  to  ackuowlcd^ 
those  nrsourcea  which  the  co-operation  of  the  Government, 
in  conformity  with  its  duty  to  the  Church,  is  wiUing  to  place 
at  their  disposal. 
^  Ncvertht'less,  the  strong  appeal  which  has  this  year  been 
H  Btade  to  the  public  was  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
H     Diocc8«u  Boards,  which  unqucstionubly  bring  the  hierarchy 
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into  more  direct  connexion  with  the  system  of  the  National 
Society ;  mid  these  Bom'ds  have  already  t^iken  steps  towards 
the  cBtaliHshraent  of  tniiniug-schools  for  masters  and  mis- 
tresses,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  regidnr  system  of  inspec- 
tion : — 

"  Vfith  a  view,  thus  further  to  provide  for  the  educatiou  of  the  givftt 
body  of  the  people,  the  S<K:iety  appointed  a  Committee  of  laquiry  and 
Correspondi-nw,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  ineaauix's  were  best  suited  la 
this  end,  and  to  conununicate  with  the  various  individuals  and  bodies 
whose  co-operation  appeared  requisite  for  its  attainment. 

"  It  ia  not  neceaBory  to  detail  the  measures  adopted  in  conacquencc.  It 
10  sufficient,  perhaps,  af\er  acknowledging  the  great  ubli^tions  which  this 
comtnittec  havo,  by  their  exertions  during  the  post  year,  laid  upon  the 
friendly  of  national  education,  to  state,  that,  with  a  view  to  the  more  ef- 
fectual promotion  of  the  above- luentioued  objects,  tbibtrkn  DiocBaAif 
BoAtiiiR  have  been  already  cstabliaiu-d.  in  connexion  with  the  Society-,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  respective  bishops.  Tlieso  Boards  comprise  the 
members  of  the  chapter,  the  clerg)-  holding  office  In  the  diocose,  together 
with  the  principal  laity  filling  public  situations,  and  many  intelligent  per- 
Mtns  of  the  middle  classes.  The  establishment  of  a  Boanl  as  a  centre  of 
union  for  all  Church  schooUi  the  president  of  which  ia  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and,  as  such,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Society, 
offers  the  surest  pros[M.ct  of  combining  local  energy  with  general  uoi^ 
formity  of  principle.  And  the  exertions  which  the  pa^t  year  has  witnessed 
bid  fair  to  complete  the  structure,  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  ton^ 
since  in  the  grammar- schools  endowed  by  the  piety  and  munificence  of 
roj-al  and  private  benefactors,  and  of  wlitch  modern  timea  have  witnessed 
the  exjiatiBion  by  means  of  our  National  Schools. " 

The  hopes  which  the  committee  entertain  arc  pcrhnps 
somewhat  disjiroportioned  to  the  mcanH  at  their  di^posaly 
since  the  annual  subscriptions  of  last  year  nmounted  to  no 
more  than  121 3^:  but  the  money  derived  from  the  queen*s 
letter  and  spent  in  the  erection  of  school-honses  is  really 
invested  for  the  benctit  of  the  country  ;  uud  when  a  more 
complete  system  of  instruction  is  eugmfted  upon  the  pre- 
sent plan,  our  descendants  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  zeal 
which  rai:9ed  those  buildings.  But  what  is  really  required  Ia 
something  more  than  a  judicious  use  of  bricks  and  mortar,  or 
the  rqxirt  of  a  district-surveyor  j  and  to  meet  these  wants,  the 
ulterior  measures  uf  the  Dourds  have  !>een  conceived. 

The  first  ]>art  of  the  jilan  which  appears  to  meet  with 
approbation  from  the  National  Society,  ])rojKisea  to  imitc 
tlic  preparatory  aH.-hooU  for  teachers  with   such  schuoU  us 
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might  afibrd  a  sound  education  stilted  to  the  occupations 
of  ihc  midtilc  classes.  We  quote  Llie  following  observations 
from  Mr.  Husacy's  letter  to  Mr.  Aclnnd  on  the  system  of 
'  '  to  be  catnbliahed  in  the  tUoccsuii  schools  for  thu 

li.i  I'  ..    losses: — 

^'Hwrvia  no  rm»on  why  the  school  ahoold  not  be  established  on  the 
SUM  prmclple  &%  our  foutidadon  icbools  :  tiic  connnerciol  port  uf  tt  wnulil 
eomcpcad  to  the  'ujipidftni'  or  imleprndout  raembcrft,  tlic  training  part 
to  the  foundatlnti;  und  the  latter  might  be  filled  up  froro  the  former,  by 
takins:  off  the  best  bo)-8  who  would  be  willing  to  enter  on  the  profesbioD  of 
school  masters :  and  to  them  might  be  given  such  exhibitions  or  oAsislance 
u  fthoald  be  rounded  in  the  8)31010.  to  niuintain  them  during  the  addi- 
ttoniU  time  apcDt  in  the  training  port  of  cducHtiuii*. 

*  Thift  liKlienic  supiioses,  tliat  the  course  of  education  given  la  materially 
!  «une  for  the  middle  cIilis  generally  n.^  for  thoHe  trained  to  be  masters : 
nor  dott  there  aeem  to  be  any  reason  why  they  should  he  different,  until 
ym  come  to  the  later  stages  of  prepoj&tioa  for  the  duties  uf  teaching,  given 
to  the  latter  of  the  two.  Fur  the  best  preparation  fur  a  master  ii»  simply, 
at  firet.  the  best  education ;  right  principles,  clear  perception  of  duties, 
tnorml  habits  generally,  Imowledgc  of  various  subjects,  are  no  otherwise 
taught  or  to  be  acquired  in  the  case  of  the  future  master  than  in  that  of 
any  nther  person.  Some  necessary  qualities  are  not  tu  be  tauftht  nl  nlU 
but  gained  by  practice  in  acting  upon  commuu  principles  learnt  before,  as 
Armneta,  paticace,  good  temper  in  governing.  Some  cannot  Ik;  learnt  very 
early,  as  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Thtisc  which  seem  most  properly 
tke  anbjects  of  a  training  system  may  be  easily  taught  after  a  course  of 
gHt«nl  edueatinn  in  common  with  other  hoy?,  such  m  knowledge  of  some 
othrr  anbjtctii  than  thoie  taught  in  common,  lechatcal  knowle^lge  of  all 
tfac^  subjects  taught,  habits  of  thinking  and  speaking  with  precision  and 
cleurnes*.  These  arc  reasons  why  there  is  nu  need  of  setting  up  sepfLrate 
training  schoolf.,  because  joint  schools  would  aiuwcr  your  purpose  as  well 
Of  better,  (^rtainly  he/ttr,  if  it  should  ever  happen  that  the  training 
schools  were  overdone,  and  tended  to  breed  system -mongers  and  uia- 
rhin«ry-mea,  instead  of  judiciouH  teachers.  For  after  all,  bo}!!  are  not  ma- 
chines, and  the  hrat  Mef/ry  of  teaching  will  fail,  unless  it  he  tirst  founded 
on  a  juM  Loowlrdge  of  humui  nature,  and  al^erwards  applied  with  a 
luKjwIettge  of  human  nature. 


i<r4  ngainvt  tlu9,  that  it  ts  s  %\fm  process  i^bsi  it  wonld  need  ■  long 
^Hdeat  muters,  wbcrea&  we  want  tu  do  fioineiliing  now.  I  an- 
no more  time  thin  any  other  plan.     If  yon  found  srparatr 
■  I  educate  tlicre  until  the  |>craoDs  are  of  a  ccrtun  age ;  if 
li(K.tl.  >uu  may  iiitif  (lirni  fit  by  the  ^anie  ace.  The  itoty 
'      '   ''h'V  Mniilcl  pass  nil  tlipif  lime  ill 
>    ihcy  uuoltl  piu^  'A  i^art  of  the 
..    .,  .      ..  .    iic  selnMil,  anil  only  the  rtiuajiitlcr 

'y  as  nnutt-r).     in  iMJih  cata  the  same  nuuiber  of  years 
,iice  a  tn*d  uf  Biuteri  luch  ai  you  waat." 
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"  It  is  Dot  commoniy  thought  that  truniag  fichools  arc  wanted  for 
masters  of  our  classical  whools,  nor  traiuing  colleges  for  tutors ;  the  Ucfct 
trainitig  here  U  the  best  cdurntion  :  Ihe  general  course  of  education  gives 
the  priociples  aod  the  knowledge  required;  nod  experience  of  the  syistem 
under  which  he  hiw  been  educated  gives  each  man  the  mums  of  carryxog 
out  that,  f>r  other  systems  afterwords.  So  it  might  ho  with  the  fUturc 
nuutcn  of  the  commercial  and  national  schools.  Provide  them  with  good 
general  achooU  to  educate  them  and  form  their  charartcrfi  aright,  and  add 
to  these  such  Iielps  as  may  enable  them  to  proloog  and  impmve  that  edu- 
cation to  the  higher  degree  rt-quiretl  for  their  profi-saioii,  and  it  oeenu  that 
nothing  more  would  be  wanted  to  produce  and  preserve  a  nice  of  such  mtn 
as  the  country  wants  for  teachers.'* 

We  entertain  ronsiderable  doubts  of  the  success  of  this 
plan ;  tbe  Commercial  School  might  possibly  gnin,  but  the 
Training  School  would  lose  much  of  the  proper  Bplrit  which 
ought  to  reign  there.  The  school  education  of  n  lad  intended 
for  trade  ends  at  fourteen  or  fitlcen,  and  the  training  for  the 
buBmess  of  his  life  commences  under  very  different  circum- 
Btanues  :  hut  tlic  apprcuticcaUip  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  his 
acquired  Icaminf;^  and  moral  culture^  is  schoLofitic.  The  better 
parts  of  his  training  are  to  be  continued  in  the  establishment, 
at  the  age  at  which  his  comrades  have  already  left  it :  and 
though  a  good  general  education  may  be  the  best  qualification 
for  a  teacher,  yet  we  could  wish  him  to  be  brought  up  with 
more  simplicity  and  more  attention  to  technical  instniction 
than  a  general  school  would  afford.  Above  all,  the  qualities 
which  fit  a  man  to  be  a  schoolmaster  require  to  be  tested  with 
a  minuteness  nu-cly  applicable  td  the  turbulent  and  varied 
characters  of  a  large  public  school. 

It  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that  on  the  character  and 
competency  of  masters  the  fate  of  schools  dependft — nay, 
more,  the  fate  of  the  education  of  the  younger  generation  in 
this  country,  since  on  their  aptitude  depends  the  possibility  of 
improving  the  existing  system.  Let  us  sMp])ose  however  that 
the  mouitorial  system^  which  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent in  almost  all  the  schools  of  this  country,  f*hall  retain 
its  sway,  because  it  affords  an  cnsy  means  of  maintaining  tho 
diHciplinc  of  n  school  and  hiuteuiug  the  ncquirrnient  of  ele- 
mentJuy  knowledge  among  the  children  ;  but  the  monitorud 
s^'stem  will  do  Httlc  or  nothing  to  promote  the  real  education 
of  the  children,  unless  it  be  coostoutly  imited  to  tbe  activQJ 
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infhieace  of  the  teacher.  The  discipline  of  the  school  may 
be  excellent,  the  children  may  have  acquired  great  readiness 
in  learning:,  and  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  school-keeping 
may  be  accurately  and  successfully  curried  on ;  but  tlie 
real  valne  of  the  school  will  depend  less  on  tliese  merits  and 
attainments  than  on  the  direct  influence  of  the  mastcr^a 
moral  and  mental  qualities.  A  monitor  may  teach  his  class 
to  spell  a  word  or  read  a  sentence,  but  in  order  to  interest 
the  children  in  what  they  arc  learning,  and  to  connect  the  ar^ 
rangemcnt  of  letters  and  words  in  sentences  with  something 
of  a  higher  character  which  may  abide  in  the  mindy  the  ma- 
ster must  complete  what  the  monitor  has  begun.  He  must 
in'  '  '  '  ■  '  <^n  the  consciousness  of  having  learned  sorae- 
t.'  .  lie  mere  form  which  they  have  just  committed 

to  memory :  that  is  to  say,  he  must  try  to  touch  some  asso- 
ciation or  subject  of  interest  in  their  minds,  which  may  make 
them  feci  that  they  have  connected  something  new  uith  \\  hat 
they  knew  before,  and  prepared  themselves  for  further  inquiry. 
The  means  to  this  end  are  very  simple,  if  the  children  be 
taught  to  connect  what  they  Icam  in  the  school  with  the  ob- 
jects and  occupations  of  their  daily  life.  The  great  thing  is  to 
teach  them  to  see  how  things  stand  in  their  relations  to  each 
other,  to  teach  them  to  compare  what  they  learned  yester- 
day with  what  they  learn  today — in  a  word,  to  make  their 
mimU  act,  whenevpj-  their  attention  is  engaged ;  otherwise 
teacluQg  becomes  a  mere  operation  tn  the  hands  of  the  mo- 
nitor, and  the  children  remain  passive. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  that  monitors  should  bo 
found  to  trace  out  the  connexion  of  subjucta  which  may  be 
tdggeated  by  the  lesson  to  the  close,  or  to  select  topics  titted 
to  interest  and  improve  the  children.  In  tlie  Borough  Road 
Laneosterian  School  this  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  the  monitors  are  permanent,  acting  indeed  as  assistant 
teachen,  and  their  style  of  interrogatories  is  chieily  tradi- 
tional. Generally  s|>caking  we  should  very  much  prefer  that 
tills  liighcr  but  indispensable  part  of  instruction  should  be 
performed  by  the  teacher  himself.  It  would  be  well  if  he 
applied  some  attention  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  each  of  the 
classes  in  turn  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest :  for  a  few 
Words  from  the  master  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  imprint- 
ing and  applying  in  the  mind  the  lesson  taught  by  the  monitAr. 
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If  all  this  be  true  of  mere  mentiil  instniction,  nnd  if  it" 
be  Important  to  combine  sonic  knowledge  of  objects  and 
facts  witii  the  knowledge  of  words  and  forms  of  language 
which  the  child  is  acquiring,  it  is  far  more  true  and  more  im- 
portant with  regard  to  moral  training.  There  is  no  doubt 
much  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  habit  of  obedience  to 
delegated  authority,  and  from  tlic  i)rinci()le3  of  justice  and 
forbearance  which  the  monitorial  system  brings  into  practical 
operation  amongst  the  children.  But,  on  the  other  band,  you 
have  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of  emttlationj 
and  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  monitor  best  able  to 
teach  what  is  to  be  taught,  ^vill  not  always  be  best  able  to 
fulfil  the  difficult  duties  of  class-government.  The  remedy  for 
these  difficulties  is  in  thctcacher.  It  is  his  part  to  be,  as  it  were, 
present  in  every  part  of  the  system;  to  be  always  ready  to  ' 
draw  a  moral  lesson  and  put  into  practice  a  moral  precept, 
not  only  from  the  aiibjecta  of  instruction,  but  fiom  the  in- 
cidents happening  in  the  school.  Wc  assume  that  the  chil- 
dren have  imbibed  coirect  notions  of  morality  and  have  pre- 
Bcr\'cd  their  hearts  pure  and  their  minds  simple  under  the 
teacher's  guidance  ;  for  if  he  has  failed  here,  there  is  hanlly 
any  chance  of  his  making  them  good  or  usefuL  To  keep 
these  feelings  alive  and  to  make  them  stronger,  the  best  way 
is  to  appeal  to  them, — to  set  the  conscience  at  work  eitlicr  by 
the  sympathy  of  oilier  consciences  in  the  school,  or  by  a  di- 
rect address  to  the  reflecting  conscience  of  the  child, — in  a 
word,  by  suggesting  to  the  child  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  the  moral  judgement,  just  as  you  should  suggest  to  it  op- 
portunities for  the  exercise  of  the  reasouuig  facidties. 

'I'hose  tiuties  may  sound  as  if  they  w  ere  difficult  of  perform- 
ance. It  is  tnic  that  the  monitor  is  not  placed  high  enough, 
or  possessed  of  sufiiicicnt  experience  to  perform  Ihcm:  but 
the  teacher  will  find  himself  disehai*ging  all  this  and  more,  if 
he  make  a  point  of  drawing  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Uie  cliil- 
dren  to  himself  by  occasionally  addressing  to  than  a  few 
sentences  to  direct  their  thoughts,  by  removing  the  difficuUien 
which  the  rudiments  of  learning  are  mt)re  apt  perliaps  to  ^ 
multiply  than  to  resolve,  and  in  short  by  talking  to  them  itlj 
the  style  suited  to  their  age,  their  circumstauocs  and  Uieir 
occupations. 

Above  all,  it  is  important  to  recollect,  that  whiUt  we  are  in- 
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volved  in  ceaseless  debates  as  to  the  manner  and  the  matter 
of  puhlic  instruciiony  the  leaclior  finds  liimself  ^Yithin  u  nar- 
rower sphere   in  presence  of  the  fur  higher  question  of  the 
edncatum  of  hviiig  human  souls.     The  legislature  may  be  di- 
vided as  to  the  crectl  which  is  to  be  inculcated  or  the  catccliism 
which  is  to  he  taught,  and  cverj'  mim  will  come  to  the  work 
with  his  own  creed  and  his  own  catechism — a  hopeless  jargon, 
an  unprofitable  warfare ;  but  to  those  who  are  once  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  work  itself,  these  outward  matters  of  the  Iiiw 
asMime  a  comparatively  secondary  value.     It  ia  only  where 
the  mechanism  of  a  school  is  all  it  can  boast  of,  that  the  for- 
nudarics  on  which  that  nicchaiiism  is  constructed  are  all-im- 
portant,    lie  whom  you  would  train  to  be  a  pood  teacher 
must  be  prepared  for  more  arduous  cases  by  far  deeper  culti- 
vation,    lie  will  soon  learn  the  worth  of  school  mecliauism— 
of  one  system  after  another  of  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  *  sAnm- 
niing  in  corks  or  dancing  in  heavy  shoes/  which  may  contri- 
bute more  or  less  satisfactorily  to  facihtate  the  aqmrement  of 
knowledge.     But  we   do  not  hesitate   to  say  that  the  work 
had  better  not  be  nttcraptcd  at  all — that  ignorance  itself  is 
less  pernicious  than  instruction  not  accompanied  hy  a  wise 
moral    discipline   and    a    strong   practical   religious  feeling. 
Everj-  child   upon  tlie  benches  of  your  school  bears  within 
him  the  mysterious  powers  of  man,  capable  in  some  degree 
of  all  the  good  and  all  the  ev\\  of  which  man  Is  capable.     To 
faculties   so  complex,  to  desires,  when  once   awakened,  so 
boundless,  to  passions  so  energetic,  to  consciences  so  irreso- 
lute, you  must  speak  more  audibly  and  more  directly  than  you 
can  do  from  the  spclling-boiu'd  or  the  routine  of  class-teach- 
ing.    The  teacher  ceases  to  be  the  mere  agent  of  this  or  that 
srty,  |mid  by  the  Stale  or  appointed  by  the  Church,  if  we 
iclude  the  w  hole  of  his  duties  in  our  view  of  his  position — 
he  becomes  the  deputy  of  the  Parent.    It  is  for  him  to  tcacli 
the  will  to  yield,  to  direct  the  active  Imagination  of  the  young 
lo  what  ia  pure  and  right,  to  cjiU  forth  the  better  parts  of  the 
beArt,  to  form  the  character— in  a  word,  to  draw  from  the  Book 
^«f Life, gradually  opened  lo  his  scholars,  the  ndes  which  are 
God's  laws,  the  prouiises  which  are  man's  hopes,  the  lessons  of 
[>vc,  the  wisdom  of  piety.  It  may  Ik*  that  one  met  hod  of  .school 
^ip>venunent  is  more  fitted  to  attain  these  objects  than  an- 
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other :  but  to  the  teacher,  wc  repeat,  the  question  is  not  one 
of  this  or  thnt  method,  this  or  thiit  inspector ;  it  is  the  sense 
of  duty,  it  is  the  hope  that  he  is  reuily  forming  the  charac- 
ters of  ftiturc  men,  which  can  alone  carry  him  through  hi« 
task. 

In  all  that  has  been  written  of  late  on  this  important  subject, 
we  have  nowhere  found  a  purer  view  of  the  serious  duties  of 
the  tencher,joined  to  more  excellent  practical  good  sense,  than 
in  a  little  book*,  which  we  recommend  to  our  readers,  and 
especially  to  patrons  who  can  put  it  into  the  hands  of  their  own 
schoolmistresses,  on  the  strength  of  the  following  extract  :— 

•■'  I  would  venture  to  give  you  one  caution  with  regard  to  the  mere 
knowledge  comiaunicatcd  in  your  ftchool.  By  no  means  nndcnulup  the 
children's  learning,  bat  yet  look  more  to  the  spirit  in  which  knowledge  is 
conveyed  tliaa  to  the  koowtcdge  iUelf.  It  la  a  very  common  miatake  which 
i&  made  by  young  men  and  women  a  little  advanced  before  most  of  the 
young  men  and  women  oftlieir  own  cUsa,  that  they  are  apt  to  valac  their 
acquirements  too  highly.  They  think  learning  is  not  merely  '  better  than 
house  or  land,*  but  better  than  temper,  better  than  health,  better  than  a 
sound  m'md  and  strong  body.  Do  not  taku  up  any  euch  absuj-d  notion* 
as  these ;  for  depend  upon  it,  these  acquirements,  if  not  given  in  the  rtgbt 
spirit,  arc,  1  will  not  say  useless,  but  by  no  means  of  that  high  value  which 
some  people  think.  Ob3cr\c,  I  do  not  even  except  religioaa  knowledge, 
when  1  speak  of  the  possible  overvaluing  of  learning  i  and  indeed  you  may 
du  oi  liltJe  good  by  certain  way^  of  imparting  rt>ligtoua  instruction  as  by 
any  sort  of  inatiuction  whatever.  You  may  cram  a  child's  head  full  of 
scripture  facts  and  scripture  doctrines,  without  in  the  least  advancing  it  in 
the  way  of  |>eraimal  religion.  Therv  is  such  a  thing  as  a  teacher  fancying 
she  has  dischai^ed  her  conscience  and  done  her  duty  by  a  child,  because 
she  hu  scolded  it  (if  we  may  so  say)  in  the  language  of  scripture,  unmind- 
ful all  the  time  of  the  spirit  in  which  she  hat  ventured  to  ase  such  Kocred 
weapons.  This  is  indeed  m  gross  a  deception,  tliat  it  may  be  hopctl  it  i* 
not  very  common — but  stiJt  I  fear  many  tcachera  are  luirdly  aware  of  the 
caution  required  in  quoting;  scripture,  or  of  the  presumption  of  using  it  in 

unholy,  unkind  spirit.  Sotnc  peraons  will^^iuf;  a  text  at  you.  as  if  it 
l^fts  their  own  property,  to  use  or  abuse  as  thvy  please.  And  there  are 
others,  kinder  and  milder,  who  do  not  «o ;  but  who  quite  overload  children's 
memories  with  what  thej-  can  neither  understand  nor  apply.  Now  1  do 
not  say  that  children  are  to  learn  nothing  but  what  they  can  directly  un- 
derstand. Something  must  be  laid  up  in  the  mind's  storehouso  for  f\iturt 
use,  and  it  is  in  the  eipcricnce  of  many  people  that  what  was  not  quite  ia- 
tclUgibU'  when  first  learnt,  explains  itself  as  we  proceed.     Children  moat 


•  '  Ilrlp  tn  rhe  ScUoolniiiiir*»s,  or  Village  Teaching,'  by  Emily  Tavlor. 
and  Darton.    1839. 
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1  le&rn  with  [tatieace  what  now  may  seem  dull  and  uninteresting, 

more  Ihaji  we  uufacIvcs  often  do  from  a  kiuc  of  AmXs — the 

odIt  difference  being  tliat  their  wcaltcr  will  requires  more  of  the  nid  of  au« 

thortt}-.  Thi»  however  may  be  fully  admiited.  and  the  principle  acted  upon, 

Vkd  vtiU  caution  be  obarrved  in  not  dutog  oo  mach  with  a  ticw  to  the  fa- 

I  tor*,  as  that  the  mind  is  injured  thereby  for  the  present  time.     With  very 

[yoang  cbiMrrn  in  particular  you  should  not  so  much  regard  the  quantity 

'  kaw  learnt  by  rote,  or  the  fluency  with  which  they  arc  beginning  to 

,  M  whether  their  wKolt  minds  seem  to  be  awake  and  alive — wbrther 

xa  KftUy  act  and  gtvQ  a  just  account  of  any  object  or  fact  that  comaa 

ire  tlwm. 

"  I  should  recommend  you  not  to  think  so  much  whether  the  child  haa 
learnt  th«  catechism  well  ad  whether  it  can  give  in  its  own  childish  words 
an  iatelligible  account  of  what  that  catecliism  was  designed  to  teach.  I 
llliok  everything  that  u  done  should  be  well  done ;  therefore  when  a  cate- 
chism or  hymn  ia  to  be  learned  by  rote,  it  should  be  repeated  perfectly,  but 
do  try  and  bring  something;  more  than  the  memory  into  the  bosincas.  A 
little  story  or  anecdote  iiluslraiivc  of  a  precept  or  promise  may  sometimca 
t  _«1  with  advantage.     Questioning  on  these,  as  well  as  a  variety 

Jecls,  is  very  desirable,  but  it  depends  altogether  on  the  skill  and 
ptaun  of  the  toacher ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  or  more  tyran- 
I  than  1o  pursue  it  as  1  have  Keen  it  done,  long  alter  we  have  reached 
the  tiring  point. 

"  When  once  the  greater  part  of  the  scholars  answer  at  random  and 
[  Bonly  to  get  rid  of  your  questions,  you  may  be  sure  you  have  ceased  to 
faitemt  them,  and  had  better  Btop,     It  may,  howe\'er,  be  made  very  enter- 
taining in  judicious  hands.     If  you  take  pains  to  enter  into  your  children's 
miiwti,  and  find  out  what  chiefly  interests  them,  your  questions  may  have 
a  hnrinir  n}ion  those  subjects,  and  will  not  fail  tu  bring  aome  life  and 
I  iinswcrs.    This  may  be  done  and  proper  use  may  be  made 
thing!,  without  constantly  ringing  changes  upon  their  own 
fitalioc  and  its  peculiar  duties,  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  other 
part  of  tlus  world.     It  is  surely  an  error  to  confine  one's  talk  with  poor 
children  thus.     K  great  [lart,  the  most  important  part,  of  our  Heavenly 
Father's  dealing*  with  his  family  are  general.  Uis  sun  shines,  bis  rain  aikd 
dew  Call  for  rich  and  poor  alike.     His  gospel  is  for  all.     Oar  blessed 
Savionr  taught,  healed,  comforted,  bleated,  and  sAved  all  who  came  to  him. 
Sickness  is  for  all, — changes,— the  loss  of  friends, — the  lot  of  youth  and 
n^^—atlvanco  and  decay,— these  also  are  confined  to  no  station;  neither 
arc  the  liowcrs  of  the  field,  the  perfume  of  the  uir,  the  song  of  the  birds, — 
luitlier  arc  love  or  hope  or  desire  after  excellence  tlie  property  of  the  rich 
mot«  than  the  [M>or — neither  are  the  senses  of  the  labourer  less  acute  than 
thoaf  of  his  richer  neighbour  :  hi-  can  see  and  hear,  he  can  speak  and  sing. 
I  would  cxTtaioly  talk  with  poor  children,  as  opportunities  arise,  and  par- 
ticulaxly  in  private,  of  their  owt.  present  and  future  lot,  the  duties  and  trials 
of  Ihrir  bumble  homes,  their  temptations  and  sufferings ;  but  let  me  beg  of 
foo  tp  look  bc^'ood  all  these.    Try  to  li/t  them  up ;  to  make  them  feci  for 
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theniwlves  what  yoa  feet  (or  tliem.  Belin-c  m<>,  a  [utor  mnn  nr  woman 
need  not  hv  &Imt  uut  from  some  of  the  highest  and  inottt  beautiful  thuughlA 
vrbich  rxn  entpr  intn  the  human  mind. 

"  As  you  already  know  that  *  to  the  poor  the  goxpel  is  preached/  prr- 
haps  you  will  wonder  that  t  ehould  repeat  what  seems  such  ol»vimis  truth 
— hut  do  you  not  &»  huw  little  elfect  this  truth  has,  in  compoxison  with 
what  it  should  have  ?  how  little  respect  for  themselves  and  their  own  natures 
the  poor  generally  possess,  and  how  very  much  tUcy  neeil  to  feel  the  true 
Hpirit  of  the  guepcl  and  enjoy  iu  comforts  ?  I  should  say  that  jtm  may  do 
more  for  your  children,  if  your  own  heart  is  properly  iropreaicd  on  these 
subjects,  than  ycmr  iiiinidltr  can.  Itecautvc  you  liavc  noinbctlcss  opportuni- 
ties which  he  has  not  of  getting  at  their  minds,  and  making  Uiem  feel  that 
you  do  know  what  blessings  as  well  as  what  trials  God  has  appointed  for 
them." — The  Schootmutresx,  Patfca  15—17.  19—21. 

The  same  v!t:ws  h:ive  been  adoplud  in  the  Report  of  the 
Exeter  Uioccsan  Boiird  of  Educutioiij  from  which  we  borrow 
the  following  clear  and  comprehensive  remarks  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  stated,  that  under  imruchiul  cdaca- 
lion,  as  onlinarily  administered,  the  instruction  is  not  so  given  oa  most 
dfcctiudly  to  form  the  chararter  and  discipline  the  mind  of  the  learner.  If 
the  object  of  education  be  tu  qualify  a  man  morally  and  mentally  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  to  impart  tu  his  mind  such  aa 
healthy  and  active  tone  as  may  enable  him  to  bring  to  bear  upon  his  doily 
conduct  such  imptv»aions  as  he  may  receive,  and  such  facta  aa  may  be  com> 
municalcd  to  him,  if<  in  short,  education  is  trainuig  and  not  merely  feacAiny, 
then  that  education  is  deficient  which  contents  it&clf  with  ginog  a  know- 
ledge  of  facts  to  the^  learner,  without  at  the  same  ttmc  developing  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind,  and  leading  him  to  discover  for  himself  the  practical  bear- 
ing and  mutual  relation  of  such  facts.  To  make  a  buy  read  a  stof}-,  for 
example,  without  afterwards  making  him  repeat  it  frum  recollection,  to  de- 
scribe to  him  the  natural  qualities  of  any  obji-ct  without,  aa  far  as  posdible, 
letting  him  verify  your  description  by  handling  and  examining  it,  to  tH 
btfoa*  him,  as  a  Icaeou,  without  a  map,  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey- 
ings,  or  tlie  history  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  subsequent 
promises  made  to  them,  without  at  the  same  time  tettdiug  hiui  ui  iufor  the 
privileges  and  respiioaibilitiea  which  attach  to  him  as  a  member  of  an  Apo- 
stolical Church,  would  be  to  communicate  to  him  so  many  facts  in  the  way 
li*ast  fitted  tn  exercise  and  strengthen  hie  memory  or  bis  judgment,  and 
least  adapted  to  retain  any  practical  inlluence  upou  his  conduct. 

"  It  may  be  fui-ther  stated,  that  another  deficiency  in  the  education  of 
the  lower  orders  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  absence  of  a  direct  and  practical 
bearing  on  tlie  employment  for  which  the  childreu  are  destined  when  they 
grow  up;  aud  while  they  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  dU- 
ngrcemcnt  with  many  of  the  visionary  tlieorics  of  cduculinn<  which  have 
been  broachcil  by  ttriievulenl  enthusiast*  in  modern  tinu's,  based  u|H>n  a 
prijiciple  which  is  unsupported  by  ths  analogies  of  rrovidcoce.  viz.,  that  it 
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I  Import  to  all  cliUiM  the  greateAt  amount  of  knowleti^  which 
bvy  arr  rapolilc  of  receiving,  often  to  the  ntgleci  of  the  principles  by  which 
•ion  of  that  kuowlecjge  is  to  be  dirwrtcd,  your  Committee  at  the 
're  of  upinion  that  the  ftdmittiHl  evib  wluch  proceed  in  many 
\  iiom  on  cxdusntly  intclirctu&l  education  of  the  lower  orders,  would 
materially  obvialeii  by  tbeif  U-ing  taught  at  llie  same  time  what  may 
Ai«t  tliem  to  gain  their  livelihood  in  after  life.  While,  therefore,  your 
r^Committee  feel  that  this  subject  does  not  at  present  call  for  rcmslderation 
(any  farther  than  oft  it  may  bear  upon  the  system  of  instniction  aUtipted 
in  the  training  urbool.)  they  wish  to  suggest  it  for  fliture  inquiry  un  the 
part  of  the  Hoards  only  obflerviug  that,  while  it  is  probable  that  Uie  local 
stances  of  email  country  schnoltt  would  prevent  the  tntrodurtion  of 
ay  manual  labour,  (except,  perhaps,  the  employing  the  boys  in  a  gurdeu.) 
Itll  in  towns,  where  the  numbers  would  be  large,  it  might  perhaps  b« 
bic  to  carry  it  further,  by  teaching  Uie  girls  the  duties  of  household 
work.  8s  ia  done  at  prvscnt  at  the  Central  School  in  Excler.  nnd  the  bo\-s, 
as  is  the  case  in  nuuty  workhouse  schools  and  others,  some  handicnU) 
trade. 

"  But  there  is  another  deficiency  in  parochial  education,  which,  as  tt 

eecms  tu  your  Canimittce,  is  of  primary'  importance,  thetno)mplete  and  un. 

Lfacrtor>'  instruction  in  Ri.-li^un  which  is  tit  too  many  cases  given,  the 

er  being  too  often  incompetent  or  unwilling  to  give  the  received  cxpta- 

nttion  of  any  |tasaagc,  and  thus  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  this,  as  in  other 

bmnches  of  educalion,  the  boy  too  often  leanis  by  nite,  without  attaching 

riL'huing  or  importance  to  what  he  acquires.     It  is  further  much  lu  be 

■  -  ■  -'1  that  the  teachers  of  parochial  schools,  however  religious  and  well 

anuluctcd  they  may  be,  should  be  more  thoroughly  instructed  than,  at  pre< 

sent,  it  ifl  to  be  feared  they  are,  in  that  knowledge  of  the  History*  of  the 

Church,  in  that  just  understanding  of  tite  peculiar  character  of  that  branch 

it  rstabltsbed  in  this  country,  (as  retaiuiog  the  excellencies  of  primitive 

Smn,  while  it  has  purified  itself  from  the  corroptions  of  Uomanism.)  and 

Ithot  doe  »ense  of  its  privileges  and  its  claims,  and  of  the  commission  and 

onsibilitics  of  its  ministers,  which  would  dispose  and  qualify  them, 

without  intolerance  or  want  of  charity,  to  impress  those  essential  trutlia, 

sdually  and  judiciuusly,  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 

"  Such  ore.  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  some  of  llic  leading  dcfi- 

-.cinicieii  in  parochial  education  ;  traceable,  as  it  a[jpear5  to  them,  not  to  any 

nt  fault  of  the  Rystcm  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  majority  of 

tis  connected  with  the  church,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  that  system 

*fai  too  many  coses,  been  worked  by  masters  whose  previous  educiitiun 

not  qualified  them  to  admioigter  any  -lystcm  with  olTcct  -,  and  your 

iUee  cannot  loo   &trongIy  expres^i  their  opinion  that  it  Is  to   the 

ster,  and  not  to  Uie  system,  that  we  must  look,  if  we  hope  to  qualify  the 

ung  for  bAppiiu*<»s  in  this  world  or  in  the  neit.     They  wish,  moreover,  to 

kpnos  strongly  their  conviction,  that  neither  the  most  careful  drilling  in 

^  details  of  a  system  nor  the  most  vigilant  inspection  con  ensure  a  good 

icbool,  wbru  itie  master  is  either  deficient  in  the  esaeatial  qualities  of  un- 
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deviating  honesty  and  xtrict  moral  prinnpli*,  or  wanting  in  a  due  sen»M<  of 
the  responfihjlitiefl  imposed  upon  him  by  bis  profession,  or  fails  to  take  a 
warm  inbcrest  in  the  real  imjiruvemeot  of  those  coramilled  to  his  care.  In 
endeavouring,  therefore,  to  apply  d  remedy  to  the  defecU  which  hftve  been 
mentioned  as  existing  in  parochial  odncation,  the  object  must  be  to  raise  up 
from  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  a  cIass  of  ronipctcnt  and  rebgious  teachers* 
and  tn  send  them  oat  to  their  different  situations  with  the  requiaitc  moral 
and  mental  qualifications  for  their  ofiiee,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wit)i  such 
•treugtb  of  principle,  such  active  ze-al,  and  such  ahseuce  of  aclf-conceit,  as 
may  make  them  willing  to  remain  in  their  respective  situations,  if  fairly  re- 
fnanerated.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  war,  und«r 
Providence,  so  Likely  to  attain  this  object,  as  the  judiciously  training  ihoM 
who  are  tu  become  masters  t  and  tliev  accordingly  recommend  the  esta- 
blishment of  aDiocESAN  TuAiKiMO  ScHooi.  tn  Exeter,  nnilerthe  su]M.*rin- 
tendcnce  of  a  resident  principal,  with  the  atd  of  Kuch  aMistant  teodten  as 
may  be  required  in  reference  to  the  system  of  instruction  which  it  ia  pro- 
pOMd  to  adopt." — Pagtw  6 — 10. 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  define  the  pnncipleft  on 
which  the  TrainiDg  School  is  to  be  fuuuded. 

"  In  luggeittng  a  bchrme,  they  have  borne  in  mind— 

*'  Ist. — That  the  object  of  the  proposed  school  is  to  train  the  papil  prAaa- 
n^  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  churchman*  and  lecofutori/y  aa 
a  master.    And 

"  3ndly. — That  its  buaineas  is  to  tmin  masters  for  both  middle  and  paro- 
cbial  schools. 

"  With  these  views,  tlien,  and  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples, ihcy  would  observe  that  the  pupilfi  of  the  training  school  are  to  be 
considered  under  two  (Mints  of  view : — 

"  Ut. — Simply  as  studeuts,  to  whom  knowledge  is  to  be  given,  orwhosc 
previous  acquiremeata  are  to  be  confirmed,  ei  tended,  and  me- 
thodized. 

"  2nd)y. — As  pfrsons  intended  for  maaters,  and  therefare  requiring  to 
be  theoretically  and  practicallytaught  the  art  of  teaching. 

"  As  BtndfHh,  thi-rcfore,  the  pupils  are  to  be  made  religious  mtn>  and 
good  chnrchmen,  to  have  tlicir  tempera  and  clmmcters  formed  and 
disciplined,  and  their  mind^  cultivated  and  provided  with  a  know- 
ledge of  such  facts,  OS  in  llicir  respective  spheres,  whether  of  mid- 
dle or  portKhial  schoolmasters,  it  will  Iw  their  duty  toconunnni- 
Qkte  to  their  future  pupiU. 

•'  As  «Wf/#rs  Ihej'  must  be  instructed  in  tlie  principles  of  ti     *  "  .1 

nerciaed  in  its  practice,  by  giving  lessooa,  under  tli  u, 

and  with  the  aid  of  the  priucipa)  uf  the  tmining  schuil  lu  uiiiidle 
and  primar)' scluKils  ronnccted  with  tile  inntitiilion.  To  this  i;nd, 
(in  case  of  thore  being  no  middle  school  sufHcitntly  near  lo>  and 
connected  with,  the  training  school,)  your  Curomitte*  suggest 
that  it  would  be  highly  deslr^ble^  if  funds  admit,  that «  middli! 
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sdkool  should  be  established,  and  that  the  Central  School  of  the 
National  Society  should  be  employed,if  the  managers  are  villingto 
grant  permisBton,  as  a  training  ground  for  parochial  schoolmasters. 
"  Upon  the  head  of  instruction  your  Committee  would  further  observej 
that  the  object  of  the  training  school  being>  aa  has  been  stated,  to 
train  masters  for  both  middle  and  parochial  schools,  it  follows, 
that  while  some  portions  of  instruction  are  common  to  all  the 
pupils,  others  of  a  more  advanced  character  can  beneficially  be 
communicated  to  those  only  who  are  in  training  for  the  schools  of 
the  higher  class  :  religious  and  moral  training  are,  it  is  obvious, 
equally  necessary  for  all,  while,  in  literary  instruction,  it  is  not 
needful,  nor  (except  perhaps  in  a  few  cases  of  peculiar  talent)  is 
it  desirable  that  the  pupiU  in  training  for  parochial  schools 
should  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  point.  It  has  been  therefore 
ojnsidered,  that  while  from  two  to  three  years  would  ordinarily  be 
a  sufficient  period  for  the  training  of  the  one  class,  the  other  would 
probably  require  a  residence  of  four  years,  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  their  more  advanced  course  of  tuition.'* — Pages  12, 13. 

The  actual  course  of  instruction  proposed  is  as  follows : — 


•*  GENERAL. 
'  1st  year. — Grammar  and  English 
reading. 
Arithmetic. 

Elements  of  natural  phi  • 
losophy. 

'  ted  ynr. — English  reading. 
—  ■I  '-  history. 

geography. 

Higher    brandies     of 
arithmetic  and   cle- 


RELIGIOUS. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  generally,  with 
special  instruction  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament history,  and  the  four  Gos- 
pels. 

Exposition  of  Catechism,  and  of  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  the 
geography. 

The  Prophets,  with  so  much  of  an- 
cient history  as  shows  the  fulfil, 
ment  of  the  leading  prophecies. 

Further  exposition  of  the  Liturgy. 


The  Epistles. 

The  history  of  the  early  ages  of  the 

Church,  and  of  the  English  Re- 

formation. 


ments  of  geometry. 
Botany. 

{Theory  and  practice 
of    teaching,    (as 
regards    parochial 
schoolmasters.) 
pBook-keeping. 
I  French. 

I  Modem  geography. 
English  history. 
General  history. 
Mechanics. 
Hydrostatics. 
Drawing,  mapping, 
,    &c. 

"  4th  year.— Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  (this  applies  to  those  training 
for  middle  schools.). 
"  Your  Committee  further  recommend,  that,  as  soon  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, ft  sufficient  quantity  of  ground  for  a  garden  be  taken  for  the  use  of 


"  3rd  year.- 


"  Applicable 
to  masters 
in  truning  i 
formiddle 
schools. 
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the  popib,  and  tliat  they,  (or  such  or  them  fts  the  pt  inctpal  may  seWt)  be 
(iiiployctl  in  cultt\'ating  it  in  the  l>cat  w&y  adapted  to  accustom  thetn  to 
manual  Ubour,  and  to  give  Uiera  a  practical  acquaintooce  with  improved 
modes  of  cultivntiun.  They  also  beg  to  uld  a  recommi'ndatioQ  that  tbc 
pupils  be  instructed  m  rausic,  fto  far  at  leo&t  as  to  ^vc  theni  thr  \^-i»li  and 
ability,  when  tn  their  respective  «itu8tiona  of  middle  or  parochial  master*, 
to  teach  the  children  under  their  care  lo  take  part  with  propriety  in  the 
choral  semcca  of  the  Church." — Pag^  H. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  encoiin^pTi^  RtatenientA  are 
all  written  in  the  puulo-poat  fuiurum  tense,  and  have  Mill  to 
pass  through  the  phases  of  the  present,  thcimi>errect  and  tlie 
perfect.  But  at  least  they  aiFord  demonatmtion  of  that  ubilJty 
which  no  one,  even  of  his  opponents,  has  denied  to  the 
bishop  of  Exeter.  ITie  accounts  of  what  has  already  received 
its  accomplishment  have  not  readied  us.  Tlic  more  obvious 
are  the  merits  of  the  Rchomcs  )iere  laid  before  tl»e  reader  and 
the  more  important  arc  the  principles  on  nhich  they  rest,  the 
more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  they  shouhl  be  allied  with  the 
craft  of  polemics,  or  tainted  with  the  bip;otrv  which  hft« 
marked  some  other  productions  of  the  same  vehement  pre- 
late. The  oil  which  the  bishop  would  pour  on  the  agitate*! 
waves  of  controversy,  l}uma  with  the  fury  of  an  essence,  al 
once  inflammable  luid  coiTOsive :  and  whilst  he  arrogates 
to  himself  the  itdl  authority  of  the  Church  for  his  opinions, 
he  does  not  disdain  to  throw  the  protection  of  her  pacific 
robe  over  such  outrages  on  social  propriety  as  no  layman 
could  perpetrate  with  impunity. 

We  shall  presently  refer  to  the  statement  of  the  phin  fur 
the  Central  Training  Scliool  of  the  National  Society  which  is 
given  in  the  last  report  of  that  body.  But  whilst  we  express 
our  approbation  of  these  proposals,  we  atlhcrc  to  the  assertion, 
that  the  projects  of  the  Government  were  not  less  called  for, 
or  less  calculated  to  nccumplish  a  laudable  object  and  an  im- 
portant duty.  For  admitting  that  schools  in  this  country  must 
necessarily  be  under  local  government,  whether  of  the  dei^jy 
or  of  lay-committees,  the  most  efficient  assistance  the  State 
can  afford  {after  it  has  subscribed  to  the  first  cost  of  the  buiUU 
ing)  is  by  preparing  able  masters  and  accrediting  competent 
inspectors.  AVere  it  only  to  meet  the  wants  of  schools  main- 
tained by  private  benevolence,  U(jt  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Society  at  all^  the  foundation  of  a  general  training- 
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semiiMBy  would  be  nn  incalculable  benefit.  Such  is  the  want 
of  miistcrfl  at  the  present  moment,  thiit  in  one  of  the  frreat 
iirho>f»lj(  whicli  now  prepwc  tciichcrs  for  the  country,  there  are 
nnanRwered  applications  from  places  with  salaries  whose 
gro&s  Amount  exceeds  6OU0/.  a  year. 

These  projects  are  more  clearly  made  known  to  us  by  the 
pamphlet  which  wc  liave  placed  at  the  head  of  these  pages. 
Wc  regret  that  the  original  scheme  of  the  Committee  of 
Conncil  was  abandoned,  because  we  are  persuiicled  that  the 
outcry  raised  against  it  was  not  raised  against  that  scheme, 
but  a^alnt*t  a  monstrous  phantom  which  never  liad  any  real 
existence.  The  proper  way  to  dispel  that  delusion  was  to 
proct^d  with  the  execution  of  the  real  plan.  That  plan  was 
to  foiuid  u  training  school,  with  a  primary  school  annexed  to 
it,  which  raiffht  have  suppUed  annually  some  twenty  or  thirty 
teajchcrs  to  the  country.  No  more  was  projected,  no  more 
was  possible  with  the  very  Umited  sum  demanded  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  estimates  of  the  year.  This  institution  would  have 
odcrcd  no  rash  or  impious  innovation, — tlie  system  of  instruc- 
tion would  have  been  akin  to  that  followed  in  the  training 
fiord  of  Glasgow,  from  which  many  able  Presbyteritui  msi- 
crs  are  brougia  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  Church-ot'-Kng- 
land  schools  in  this  country  ;  the  spiritual  control  of  the  esta- 
ir  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  chaplain  of  the 

(_  !  .  i  England,  and  the  concession  which  was  made  for 
the  se|KU'atc  reUgloua  instruction  of  dissenting  puptU  was 
BtricHy  analogous  to  the  concession  made  by  the  1 9th  sect,  of 
the  I'ocr  Law  Amendment  Act.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
would  have  been  entrusted  to  individuals  professing  the  iden- 
I'     '  iuns  which  we  find  contained  in  the  following  in- 

fci  i  letter  to  the  chaplain  of  the  establishment  for  pau- 

per children  at  Norwood — a  document  which  deserves  to  be 
quoted  as  much  for  its  intrinsic  value,  as  for  the  corroboration 
it  aiVordH  of  this  view  of  the  Govcrnmeut  plan. 

*'  la  appointing  yoa  to  sugicrioteod  and  to  coiuluct  tlie  rdigioua  instruC' 
tiiin  of  the  pau{jer  cblltlren  trained  in  Mr.  Aubin'a  establishment  at  Nor- 
w...!.  I'll  Piior  Law  CommiisionerB  are  desirous  of  cntiveying  to  yi»u  their 
T.  tiiif  the  orrnngt'iiicnts  by  which  your  important  Bcn-ices  may 

al  1.1V  ■  ....'..^t  |)criod  Ik  rendered  most  efficient. 

**Tbe  Cammisaioncns  ilu  not  presume  tu  suggeiit  wlml  coarse  thall  be 
VOIh  X.— Ji".  XIX.  6 
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tdopted  in  the  inculcation  of  the  caseatial  ductrtnes  of  Chriitiauity,  a  duty] 
arising  out  of  your  Hcrcd  functions,  which  they^  liavc  do  doubt  you  will  (tu- 
cbargCj  u  it  i»  their  earnest  wish  you  should,  so  as  to  Iw  satisfactory  to  your 
Diocesan;  hut  they  conceive  it  their  duty  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
t!ie  relation  which  the  religious  iiMtniclion  of  these  chilcli en  holds  to  those 
peculiarities  in  their  condition  attributable  to  circumstances  to  which  tbcy 
have  been  expofed.  or  which  arise  out  of  the  design  of  tlie  institution  in  , 
which  they  ore  placed,  as  oiTuctiug  the  poaition  they  are  to  occupy  in  after  j 
lift.'.     By  attention  to  such  factA,  the  Commissioners  believe  your  instruc-  j 
tion3  may  he  in  such  harmony  wilh  the  other  agencies  employed  for  the  ] 
moral  training  of  the  children,  as  greatly  to  increase  the  cflicicncj'  of  those 
means,  and,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  promote  the  success  of  your  J 
own  labours  for  the  moral  and  religious  im[irovement  of  the  children. 

"  Tht  secular  instruction,  and  the  moral  and  industrial  training,  adopted 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  school,  are  designed  to  cutmteract  the 
vicious  tendencies  aJready  given  to  the  diapositious  of  tlie  children.  Tt* 
teachers  will  rear  them  in  habits  of  industr)-,  clwmlineas,  punctuality',  and 
nrder.  They  will  be  taught  to  speak  the  truth,  and  trained  to  be  kind  lo 
their  fellows,  to  be  rcspectfid  to  their  superiors,  to  preserve  whatever  Li 
entrUBted  to  them,  to  be  honest  and  subordinate.  They  will  be  informod 
how  they  m^y  best  secure  themselves  against  the  ncissitudes  of  life,  and  ' 
what  aro  the  consequences  of  vice.  Such  practical  lessons  will  pervnde  > 
the  secular  iostniction  and  the  raoml  training  of  the  school ;  hut  it  Is  also 
dcsiriHl  that  the  sanctions  of  religion  should  be  the  fuundatiou  of  this  In- 
Btniction,  and  that  the  relation  between  the  present  and  Tm  :ition 

of  the  children,  the  claims  whicli  religion  has  upuri  their  tb  i  ihu 

influence  it  ought  to  exert  on  them  in  all  the  practical  dutits  ui  ihtit  linv* 
in  their  households,  and  In  Bocicty,  should  be  cnrnfully  dc))ictcd. 

"The  Commissioners  are  desirous  that  all  other  departments  of  retigious 
instruction  should  be  conducted  according  to  your  own  sense  of  the  dutJra 
of  v-our  sacrctl  office;  but  you  will  permit  them  to  describe  in  what  way 
your  superintendence  may  at  once  be  brought  into  active  co-opt-mtitm  viifa 
the  oUier  expedients  adopted  for  the  moral  training  of  the  children ,  by  esta- 
blishing a  plan  of  instruction  in  which  the  aauctions  of  religion  may  supply 
the  bt'st  motives  for  a  discharge  of  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

"The  Commisfeionors  have  enjoined  that  prayer  be  said  every  rooming 
and  evening  in  the  school.  It  is  nut  iiecessnr)'  lo  say  that,  in  «>!tlrr  to  tu 
useful  to  children,  such  n  doily  ser%'>rc  should  not  uccosinu'W'  .  ;o. 

babty  the  service  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  au  hour,  ili  .  :_U  t, 
portion  of  .Scripture  should  W  read,  a  hynm  or  [lart  of  a  h.)Tan  9UU£«  and 
a  prayer  offered.  If  the  verses  read  be  selected  (whctlier  from  one  chafitcr, 
tir  from  two  or  more  portions  of  Scripture),  so  as  to  illusa-otc  hoio«  one 
precept  or  thought,  or  doctritie,  and  the  hymn  he  choyen  with  a  vi<rw  to 
throw  Ajrther  rudcct^Hl  light  on  the  same  iilcn«  which  may  al»o  perrade  tha 
prayer,  it  ia  believed,  that  wilh  due  5''  'h« 

attention  of  ibe  I'hildren  may  be  biDk.  ..ta. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  uaeful  that  each  luleiUMii-  suite  of  liic  U\idi  selection 
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made  sfaotUd  be  read  simultaneously.  In  order  that  the  hymn  may  be  sung 
iritb  propriety,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  the  children  to  be  trained 
in  psahnody ;  and  they  confide  to  you  the  selection  of  the  verses,  aa  also 
of  the  hymn  and  of  the  prayer.  With  this  view  the  teachers  arc  directed 
to  await  yonr  instructions  in  this  matter. 

"  One  hour  daily  b  to  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Scripturea  in  those 
superior  classes  of  the  school  which  are  able  to  read  fluently  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  The  object  of  this  lesson  is,  not  to  improve  the  children 
in  the  art  of  reading,  in  whidi  the  classes  so  employed  are  supposed  to  have 
attained  considerable  proficiency,  but  to  enable  the  children  to  attain  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  may,  in  after  life,  exercise  a  practi- 
cal influence  on  their  thoughts  and  conduct. 

"  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  these  lessons  be  given  to  classes 
of  40  or  50  children,  arranged  at  the  parallel  desks,  and  that  the  simulta- 
neoQs  method  of  instruction  be  as  much  as  possible  adopted,  tested  by  spe- 
cial individnal  interrogatories,  and  written  answers,  both  immediate  and 
fnm  memory.  Hue  method  is  commended  to  your  adoption,  because  the 
Commisnoners  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that  you  will  find  it  useful  in 
sustaining  the  attention  of  the  children,  in  awakening  their  sympathies,  in 
calling  their  feelings  into  active  exercise  on  the  important  subjects  to  which 
it  will  be  your  duty  to  direct  their  thoughts,  and,  in  short,  in  bringing  their 
minds  into  the  closest  harmony  with  your  own. 

"The  Commissioners  are  desirous  that  you  should  personally  conduct 
tlie  rriigioua  instroction  of  one  class  at  this  hour  daily,  and  that  you  should 
grre  snch  directions  as  you  may  deem  necessary  to  guide  the  teacher  in  the 
instruction  of  any  other  class  to  which  it  may  be  desirable  that  similar  in- 
struction should  be  conveyed  at  this  appointed  hour. 

"  Every  chus,  and  consequently  every  child  in  the  school,  will  thus  at 
least  once  every  week,  have  the  benefit  of  your  religious  instruction,  though 
the  children  able  to  read  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  will  probably  claim 
a  greater  portion  of  your  time,  because  they  may  be  expected  to  leave  the 
school  soon. 

"  TTie  Commissioners  further  express  to  you  their  sense  of  the  importance 
of  regulating  the  order  of  reading  the  Scriptures  from  day  to  day,  during 
the  apptnnted  houre  of  religious  instruction,  by  some  method  which  may 
serve  to  wbaw  the  connexion  between  the  historical  and  prophetic  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  New.  The  great 
success  which  has  attended  the  system  of  biblical  instruction  conveyed  by 
Mr.  Wood,  the  conductor  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  induces  the 
Commissioners  to  solicit  your  perusal  of  his  '  Account'  of  that  institution, 
and  your  special  attention  to  the  method  adopted  in  th^  school  in  the 
bUilical  instruction  of  the  children.  The  weekly  recapitulation  of  previous 
lessons  appeare  an  important  part  of  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Wood. 

"  The  hour  devoted  to  religious  instruction  should  be  punctually  observed, 
care  bang  taken  to  commence  and  conclude  the  lesson  precisely  at  the  ap- 
pointed period.  Hiis  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  muntenance  of  order 
m  Uie  nrntine  of  the  school  generally,  but  because  certain  children  may, 
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by  the  jirrtvuiana  of  tlif  19tb  section  of  thi*  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  b4 
wilbdrawn  from  tlie  schoul  during  ihU  period  ;  and  as  it  maj-  be  convenient, 
to  allot  this  liitLTvaJ  to  the  ti-actiiD|i:  of  such  ticeii^eil  niiiii&tcnt  as  Uie  pR- 
rent3  or  naturnl  guiirdtanti  of  such  children  tnny  ajjpuiiit  fur  that  pur^iose, 
greater  iiicunvenieDcc  woulJ  result  Iruni  a  want  of  piiuctualit)*  tn  this  por- 
tiou  of  the  daily  routine  diun  in  aay  other. 

"  If  the  afternoon  were  selected  for  this  purpose,  you  would  pmbably  find 
it  desirable  to  conduct  the  e\emug  prayer  from  lime  to  time  pu-sonally. 

*'  Tbe  Commtasioners  wish  your  attention  tn  be  directed  to  the  arccini- 
plishment  of  their  de>>tre,  that  the  children  who  are  on  allemnte  days  rm~ 
p1nye<I  In  the  workshops,  should  on  tliose  days  rend  the  Scriptures,  cither 
at  the  hour  appointed  for  religious  iiutructioQ,  or  nt  such  uther  time  u 
may  be  moat  convenient. 

"  You  will  appreciate  the  proprieti,'  of  selecting,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers, 
such  forms  of  c:race  and  thanksgiWng  at  meals  as  you  may  ron^der  moat 
euitftblc  to  the  underatandin^  of  the  childrL-u,  aiul  in  rluKMst  liarmony  witli 
the  dejigii  of  the  establishment,  'flie  CouttniiMiiouers  hare  directed  Mr. 
Aubin  to  tsupply  a  sufficient  ipuuitity  of  Bibles,  Testomeuta,  and  bookfi  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  they  entrust  to  your  direction  the  Kteps  to  be  token 
for  molctug  tlic  children  (not  withdrawn  from  your  care)  aci)UAinted  with 
the  Catechism  and  formularies  of  the  Church. 

"The  master  employed  to  teach  the  children  psalmody  has  been  directctl 
to  infltruct  them  in  chanting  thn%e  portions  of  the  ritual  dirrcted  to  be  sung, 
in  order  that  Diviuc  wrvicc  may  be  conducted  with  greater  wlemiiity  nn 
Sunday.  This,  the  Commissioners  have  reason  to  believe,  will  obtain  yuur 
c«)rdial  approval." 

Such  are  the  views  and  such  arc  the  practical  arrangement!i 
which  have  bceii  adopted  by  the  Poor  Law  Commiasioiiera  in 
their  (rri*at  pauper  scltoolj  and  which  would  l»ave  been  i<)lti)wed 
up  on  u  more  complete  scale  in  the  establishment  proposed  by 
the  Committee  of  Council.  Such  are  the  views  and  arnuigts 
ments  which  are  approval  by  bishops  at  Norwood  and  at^ 
tacked  by  bishops  at  VVhitehaU.  Exaggeration  and  mistrust 
maf;nify  the  imnglnary  invasion  of  our  holiest  institutions; 
whilst  they  veil  the  evil  of  palpable  ignorance  and  real  inabi- 
lity to  combat  it.  In  the  hands  of  a  conscientious  chuploin 
it  catuiot  be  doubted  that  the  reli^ous  instruction  of  the 
Normal  School  woidd  have  taken  its  tone  and  borrowed  its 
forms  from  the  Church  of  Kngland.  In  the  school  nt  Nor- 
wood, containing  considerably  more  than  one  thousand  scho- 
lars, the  number  of  children  withdrawn  from  the  Church-cate- 
chism and  Church-worship  is  CNtrcmelyamidl,  although  as  that 
ia  a  pauper^  not  a  voluntaiy  school^  it  might  be  supposed  lliat 
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apfatf.r  number  of  parents  wouUl  ilediue  a  form  of  instruc- 
tion in  which  their  choice  is  not  consnitrd.     The  cviclmcE'  of 
Mr.  Wigrnni  and  other  competent  witnesses  clearly  pi*ovcR 
that  nu  objection  in  made  by  the  great  muss  of  cUssentcrs  to 
^thc  mtKle  of  religious  instruction  prc8cribe<i  even  by  llie  Nn- 
aonal  Society.     Dissent  is  less  a  matter  of  doctrine,  or  theo- 
Dgioal  couvictiou,  witli  the  lower  classes,  tlian  it  is  the  effect 
^of  a  Ifiste  for  the  preaching  of  the  conventicle,  or  ofgnititude 
for  the  more  liurnble  offices  of  the  Methodist  parson.     The 
Roman  Catholics  form  a  class  apart,  recognising  as  their  head 
in  all  spiritual  matters  a  power  wholly  torcign  to  the  state  of 
which  they  are-  members,  and  tlicy  could  not  consistently  have 
[])proached  a  normal  school  founded  under  such  auspices. 
In  sliort,  the  chief  defect  in  the  minute  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  which  was  so  promj)tly  surrendered,  appears  to  us 
to  consist  in  provisions  for  ditliculLiea  which  would  probably 
1  never  ha\'C  arisen  at  all.     We  have  dwelt  not  so  much  on 
ti09C  provisions  and  details  ua  on  the  spirit  by  which  it  was 
^iggested  and  which  it  was  calculated  to  earn,'  into  practice. 
If  there  be  one  feature  common  to  all  the  plans  for  educa- 
ting the  people  now  afloat,  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  want 
,i-'  ■       '    rs.     This  is  a  symptom  not  only  of  the  increase  of 
sl   -i-,  but  of  an  increasing  sense  of  the  importance   of 
teachers  as  they  ought  to  be.     To  meet  the  want  our  present 
[leans  arc  glarin'^ly  inefficient.     Here,  a  school  is  languish- 
ig  for  a  want  of  the  stimulus  of  a  competent  master;  there, 
an  cstablisluncnt  is  handed  over  by  some  well-iuteutioned 
'Cf  utterly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  to  the  grossest 
;.  or  the  foppery  of  the  last  new  method. 

'*  For  uoDC  more  ready  Uiut  tbe&e  guides  of  youth 
To  nake  &  ayitcm  and  to  call  it  truth.*' 

TVc  have  before  us  some  specimens  of  one  of  these  sy- 
stems, which  has  been  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
and  iteor  the  metropolis.  It  proceeds  from  the  brains  of 
a  Mr.  Wirgmiui,  who  some  years  ago  papered  half  the 
dtad-walls  of  London  with  tricoloured  advertisements  of 
his  "  Divarication  of  the  New  Testament,"  which  he  pro- 
Utsscd  to  ha\e  extracted  from  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  Mr. 
fiigman  has  proceeded  to  divaricate  for  the  use  "  of  every 
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"  good  boy  and  girl  in  all  the  in/ant  schools  throughout  the 
"  kingdom.''  The  following  production  is  sung  to  the  tune  of 
the  "  Highland  Laddie ;"  and  as  the  whole  system  is  baaed  on 
the  "  divarication"  of  the  senses,  the  following  verses  may  be 
taken  to  contain  the  great  Arcanum : 

**  Ear,  tongue,  and  nose,  you  may  suppose 

These  liiree  senses, 
These  three  senses 

Create  our  Time  as  on  it  flows. 

Inward  senses. 
Inward  senses ; 

One  after  another  goes  through  time — 

Else  could  we  hear  the  sweet  bells  chime. 

Or  up  the  hill  or  mountain  climb  ? 

The  hand  and  eye  feel  all  at  once ; 

These  two  senses. 
These  two  senses. 

These  make  Space  or  I'm  a  dunce  ; 

Outward  senses. 
Outward  senses. 

Without  extension,  what  would  be 

This  lovely  world  that  now  we  see 

But  a  mere  non-entity  V* 

Mr.  Wirgman  assures  his  pupils  and  the  public  that 
"  when  this  is  adopted,  virtue  will  supersede  crime,  and  esta- 
blish peace  and  harmony  on  earth."  But  to  make  the  rege- 
neration of  mankind  certain,  the  children  educated  on  this 
system  are  examined  at  suitable  periods  in  the  twenty  cate- 
gories of  the  piire  reason,  and  tortured  with  all  the  purpose- 
less refinements  of  metaphysical  subtlety*. 

This  transcendental  method  would  not  deserve  more  notice 
than  the  productions  of  any  other  philosopher  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Luke's  hospital,  if  we  had  not  positive  evidence 
that  it  is  at  this  moment  received  and  adopted  by  one  at  least 
of  the  bodies  on  whom  the  management  of  large  schools  de- 
volves. It  has  been  well  observed  in  defence  of  public  in- 
struction generally,  that  if  you  will  not  open  schools  to  teach 


*  Putting  aside  the  intolerable  nonsense  of  teaching  anif  metaphysical  system 
to  children  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Wirgman  does  not  teach 
Kant'i  doctrines,  or  anything  like  them. 
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pMple  to  be  religious,  moral  and  reasonable  beings^  the 
younger  r  -  'on  will  be  greedily  caught  up  by  the  schools 
of  gro86  J  or  supcrhtitiuUf  by  the  academics  of  vice 

and  crime,  and  hy  every  means  which  encourage  folly  or  in- 
culcate immorality.  But  the  same  argument  holds  good 
with  regard  to  schools  maintiiined  witli  the  best  motivea,  if 
tlie  supply  of  raastens  is  inadequate ;  if  there  be  no  recognised 
meanR  provided  for  semring  proper  persons  to  manage  them ; 
and  if  there  be  no  power  of  visiting  by  prompt  exposure  and 
repression  such  attempts  as  this  of  the  "  Divarication  of  the 
five  senses,*'  in  which  nothing  is  clear  but  the  divarication  of 
he  senses  of  Mr.  Wirgrnon.  This  evil  is  almost  inacceasiblo 
to  inspection,  because  there  will  always  be  a  multitude  of 
•chooU  in  this  country  which  the  jealousy  of  local  govcm- 
^ment — so  valuable  a  guarantee  to  many  of  our  social  privi- 
'  leges — ^wiU  cover  from  the  correction  of  the  State.  But 
If  public  training  schools  ore  instituted,  they  will  raise  the 
standard  of  public  instruction  to  a  higher  level,  and  they 
will  render  the  mischievous  medley  of  routine  and  rhodomon- 
tttdc,  which  is  now  too  oltcn  miscalled  education,  if  not  ut- 
terly impo3«ible,  at  least  less  common.  We  therefore  look 
forward  with  great  interest,  for  the  sake  of  the  metropoUtaa 
Bchoolsj  to  tlie  pcrfonnonce  of  the  promise  made  in  the  last 
report  of  the  National  Society ;  which,  though  less  complete, 
rliearB  considerable  analogy  to  the  plan  we  have  already  de- 
scribed from  the  report  of  the  bom-d  at  Exeter. 

"The  Committee  prapoae  to  found  without  delay,  an  institoUon  for  the 

Iboafdliig  AQi)   training  of  young  penons  who  nro  dMiruus   to   become 

her*  t  to  lie  managed  under  their  own  superintendence  by  a  resident 

ld»rgyin&n.  tfeing  &  graduAtv  of  one  of  Uie  universities,  ftnd  such  other  {»• 

BStanta  (male  and  female)  as  the  nurobeni  under  in-ttructiim  may  require. 

bf  t>*r>'>^  Ititlturto  appropriatt.'d  to  truuing  5cbouIiua!>tur»  will  tlnitt  be 

l^ruH  1;  the  dilTiadticA  and   objcctiuns  which  bnve  be«n  expc- 

fii'Tx  I'idging  of  the  probationer?  in  different  parts  of  London 

•  'oong  persons  who  are  found  to  possess  the  nattiral 

;  _  and  mauacing  ehildrenwill  be  received  into  training 

!  tieen  engaged  in  other  professions ;  the  science  of  educa^ 

I  -(  pracbcal  nicthoils  of  instruction  will  be  s)'stcmatica[Iy 

tni^ht ;  our]  a  roarK  of  rebgious  and  moral  culture  and  intellectual  tratn- 

^Ing  ponim'd.     The  prvlimitiaj^-  educntion  of  all  pupils  received  into  the  in* 

titution  will  be  the  eamc  in  principle  though  net  in  extent.     Facilities  for 

tpTDMCvtbg  of  ttudicsi  pecuTiarly  needful^  whether  for  inAuit,  national, 
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or  commcrciai  ficboul:',  will  be  affurdttl ;  and  tbe  present  central  ecliools,  In^ 
the  8iuicliuur\',  or  utfaor  Huitalilc  institiitiun.«  in  Londao«  will  be  urganucd 
atul  uda^itnt  fur  ihe  practical  exerdse  (irteacbiof;/*—  Va^  >Sor.  fffp.  1H39. 
p.  II. 

Tlic  primary  otitlny  of  thia  establishment  is  ciitimnteU  ntl 
not  less  than  20,000/.,  and  thp  gross  nnnnnl  expenditure  at] 
nn  amount  of  about  3000/.     The  sooner  il  is  loiuided  Uie 
better :  wc  have  only  to  regret  that  the  ignorance  of  the  mul- 
titttde,  misdirected  by  the  incredible  AHscrtions   of  jcdoujiJ 
sectaries,  should  have  succeeded  in  postponing  the  foundation 
of  other  training  schools  under  the  management  and  rcspon-^j 
fiibility  of  the  State,  as  was  projected  by  men  not  less  pioua^f 
or  able  than  tJie  cominittce  of  the  National  Society — by  men,  ^ 
too,  who  were  prepared  to  extend  the  benefits  of  such  train-  ^x 
ing  schools  to  the  various  sects  whose  errors  and  ignoraucea  ^| 
(as  we  think  them)  place  them  as  foremost  claimants  for  edu- 
cation and  improvement.     For  we   cannot  but  admit,  that 
education^  though  vested  in  the  Church  and  promoted  by  her,  I 
doeii  not  end  witli  her ;  and  that  when  the  law  made  dissenters 
nnd  Roman  Catholics  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  abolition 
of  all  tests  of  exclusion,  it  admitted  within  the  theory  of  the 
con8titution,and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  those 
institutions  of  the  land  by  which  all  citizens  are  prepared  \ 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties.     The  attack,  however, ' 
which  was  directed  against  the  Government  Normal  School  j 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Minute  of  Council  of  the  lOkU' 
of  April,  was  transferred  with  equal  vehemence  to  the  slender 
remnant  of  Government  interference  which  survived  tlie  aban- 
donmcnt  of  the  former  plan-     The  question  of  iuspection  then 
became  the  issue  by  which  the  matter  was  to  be  tried.  Here,] 
too,  the  former  cotirsc  of  misrepresentation  was  adopted :  and 
it  was  assumed,  first,  that  the  most  improper  pereons  would  be     j- 
chosen  to  perform  this  delicate  and  arduous  duty ;  nnd,  so-  flj 
condly,  that  their  instructions  would  be  of  n  nature  to  put  ^^ 
them  in  flagrant  hostility  with  local  and  clerical  authorities — 
in  otiier  word^,  to  make  the  aocompUsbment  of  tlicir  task 
wholly  impossible. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  in  the  discussion  which  has  nriscu 
this  point — a  disrussion  imnlving  the  high  distinctions  a 
limit«  of  temporal  and  spiriliud  authority,  each  invoking  I 
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fondamcntal  laws  of  our  society,  and  pleading  the  sauclion  of 
t'  1  dutiPR — nobody  hns  bcni  at  the  paJna  to  dp- 

%^  I  iitiffii  to  which  uil  inspection  mu*it,  in  tliis  niuu- 

try,  he  Bubjcct.    That  condition  is.  that  itfi  motle  of  operation 
i-.  '    "  '     r     hind,  thcnfiuirsoftheChnrch.ofthc  pjirish, 

i-i  -  Iiooi,  and  of  the  prison  aroadministtTed  by 

local  bodies — by  the  clergy,  by  the  aristocracy,  or  by  those  as- 
tiblngctt  of  free  citizens  whicli  enjoy  coUcclively  a  power 
^uivfdent  to  the  personal  privileges  of  the  priest  or  the  uoblc. 
To  overturn  tliis  state  of  things  by  the  introduction  of  a  ge- 
neral system  of  centralization,  would  be  to  breed  a  revolution, 
to  impair  our  public  rights,  and  to  destroy  our  national  cha- 
racter. But  whilst  we  hold  this  doctrine,  no  one  will  suppose 
Uiat  we  mean  to  assert  that  the  State  has  no  duty  and  no 
right  to  see  that  the  j)ubUc  interests  are  faithiidly  provided 
lor.  On  the  contnu-y,  the  State  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
tntst  of  self- guv  eminent  is  faithfully  diucliarged.  It  is  bound, 
not  to  do  these  things,  but  to  see  that  they  are  done.  It  is 
iHitind  to  cahghtcn  the  twilight  of  local  proceedings  by  the 
broad  dny-bcums  of  public  opinion ;  to  counsel,  to  direct,  to 
visit,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  the  administration  of 
tlu»  country  to  a  uniform  system  by  the  influence  of  pubUc 
jujstire  and  political  truth.  In  this  sense,  the  State,  in  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  sovereign's  representatives, 
di»ca,  In  foctj  inKpcct  almost  all  the  more  important  institu- 
tions of  the  kingdom.  When  this  kind  of  inspection  is  re- 
vived or  asserted  in  some  point  on  which  it  had  fallen  into 
['•lUftude,  a  clamour  is  invariably  raised  as  if  the  whole 
Kcrcisc  of  locid  rights  was  usui-pcd.  If  such  were  really  the 
case,  the  proceeding  would  be  imcoustitutionol,  and  the  mea- 
sure «  ould  defeat  Itself,  Inspection,  which  is  necessarily  ooca- 
aiomil,  nut  constant,  can  afford  no  substitute  for  the  incessant 
vigilance  of  those  to  whose  hands  our  administrative  system 
anodes  the  actual  perfonuance  of  tomjdicatcd  and  numerous 
jblic  duties;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  secme  and  to  reward 
their  proper  fulfilment.  Its  direct  action  would  be  destnic- 
rtion  :  its  indirect  intluencc  is  necessani'  to  regulate  and  guide 
bi?  macliincrj'  of  the  country. 

Thus  the  Crown  is  ej^-officio  Visitor  of  various  collegiate 
and    charitable     endowments,  self-governed  in  everything 
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bnt  the  ncoessity  of  submitting  their  trust  to  this  iDspcc- 
tion.  In  like  manner,  the  inspectors  of  prisons  have,  by 
their  admirable  reports,  exposed  the  evil  aud  udvanceil  the 
good  iu  the  system  of  our  jails — not  by  dcpri\'ing  county- 
ninjristratcs  of  their  authority,  but  by  afibrding  them 
aid  und  advice,  which  have  been  rejected  by  none  but  the 
ignorant  magistmtcs  of  the  city  of  London,  who  still  dis- 
grace the  metropolis  and  the  kingdom  by  prisons  which 
bear  witness  to  the  abuse  of  their  powers  of  self-go- 
vernment. But  if  it  be  objcctc<l,  that  these  instances  arc 
borrowed  from  the  history  of  modern  innovation,  wc  have 
another  case  in  store,  to  which  that  remark  will  not  apply. 
Tlie  Crown,  when  it  issues  its  cont/S  (Cctire  to  the  chapter 
of  an  episcopal  see,  recommends,  or,  in  other  wortls,  com- 
mands that  body  to  name  A.  B.  to  the  episcopal  throne.  The 
Crown,  acting  as  insjwctor  of  the  chapter,  procures  the  nomi- 
nation of  an  inspector  of  the  whole  diocese,  to  whose  core  the 
conduct  of  the  gravest  spiritual  matters  is  entrusted.  We 
do  not  contend  for  powers  so  extensive  as  these ;  but  can  it 
be  argued  in  the  teeth  of  these  precedents,  tiiat  the  Crown, 
which  c«n  visit  a  college  or  name  at  pleasure  an  inspector 
{eTriffKowov)  of  the  Chtirch  itself,  cannot  constitutionally  at- 
tach the  condition  of  inspection  to  schools  now  built  with 
the  public  money  voted  to  the  Crown  for  that  purpose  ? 

But  if  there  be  crroceous  opinions  ntloat  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  inspection,  those  wliich  arc  entertained  by  thr 
National  Society  as  to  its  object  are  not  less  unfounded  and 
still  more  prejudicial.  In  Mr.  Sinclair's  letter  to  Dr,  Kay^ 
the  following  objections  arc  urged : — 

*'  With  respect  to  the  object  of  such  iiutpcction.  thef  (ksire  to  tvniaik. 
that  if  secular  instruction  to  the  exclusion  of  rtli^tous  be  ouule  the  nulijcct 
or  tnvcfltigation  by  a  person  tictiag  under  royal  authnrit)',  ami  of  nlBcuI 
r«)Mirt«  mode  by  him  to  the  legiatature,  the  fonocr  will  uniloubtcdiy  be 
encouriiged  lo  the  dispiiragcmiiit  of  tlie  Inttcr.  The  mnater  will  ulmosl 
unuvDidiihly  ilitect  his  thief  atu-ntiim  lo  tliat  department  ^In  wliirb  bis 
gdiolara  by  a  diit[iljiy  of  their  proDcicncy  will  bring  him  credit  with  the 
guxcnmicnl,  and  will  ncgltct  the  otiicr.  which  the  governmt-ut  ptubes  qvw 
wiilioat  notice.  He  will  he  more  aoitutu  to  &cc  his  pnpiU  cubibit  thor 
BttaJimienTd  in  geogmphy.  arithmetic,  or  history,  ttuin  tu  instil  into  thtu 
miodt,  and  ttnpre%i>  u[>on  liieir  hearU.  that  lesa  showy  bat  more  valoablc 
kuowledgv,  to  which  rrery  other  IHod,  dMtnblc  aa  it  may  be,  ought  to  be 
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And  anlMcrvicQt ;  and  br  which  kIodc  they  can  be  trained  to 

ufiil  Uttty  here,  or  prcixired  Tor  bBpinnees  hereafter.  The  same  t'emiciou6 

rjadice  will  be  Apt  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  pnrento,  and  still  mure  of 

n,  who  wiU  nohiroliy  undervalue  h>»son»  to  which  no  regard  is  paid 

!  day  of  examination.'' — Corrt^pondmee  o/  thi>  Committee  ^  Cvwmetl 

likf  Nattonal  Socitly, 

In  this  and  all  the  other  commutiicationa  of  the  Nalionnl 

Society  on  the  subject^  inspection  is  treated  as  only  another 

prm  for  a  pciiodical  examination  of  the  children,  to  deter- 

ine  their  proiicicncy  in  certain  branches  of  learning.    Ex- 

aations  of  this  kind  may  be  of  use  as  far  as  they  furnish 

means  of  appreciating  the  character  of  the  management 

^ftnd  the  master.     But  it  is  not  as  a  mere  cluss-cxaminer  that 

the  inspector  will  he  moftt  useful.     His  influence  ujmn  the 

lildren  must  necessarily  be  extremely  slight  and  transient. 

le  presence  of  a  stranger  in  authority  may  embarrass  them  ; 

and  the  preparation  for  set-examinations  is  rather  to  be  depre- 

atcd  than  recommended.     The  business  of  an  inspector  is  far 

with  the  scholars  than  \rith  the  master — far  less,  ugain^ 

itJh  the  master  than  with  those  whom  the  master  serves : — the 

Icrgyman  of  the  pariah,  who  is  the  appropriate  visitor  of  the 

'ichool,  or  the  committee,  in  whom  the  administrative  function 

ifl  vestled.     Unless  he  secure  the  co-operation  of  those  agents, 

whose  duty  and  position  give  them  a  paramount  claim  to  the 

\?holc  direct  management  of  the  school,  the  mission  of  the  ia- 

si>ector  is  vain.     So  far,]  then,  from  interdicting  the  clergy 

from  the  Buperintcmlence  of  schools,  so  far  from  shutting  the 

door  of  a  parish-school  in  the  face  of  the  parish- jjriest  (wc 

bcKcvc  that  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  condescended  to  use 

l^liiA  graluituus  fiction),  the  inspector  would  avail  himself  of 

tic  only  proper  or  permanent  means  of  iniproving  a  school, 

by  the  instrumentaUty  of  those  who  founded  it  and  who 

it,  lea^ang,  of  course,  to  them  a  veto  on  his  sugges- 

ionft,  subject  to  no  restraint  but  that  of  example,  public 

opinion,  argument  and  common  sense.  Probably  the  Govern- 

ent  do  not  intend  to  enforce  a  harsher  mmlc  of  inspection 

Ftluui  what  is  detincd  in  the  following  sentence  from  the  Report 

o<f  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Exeter : — 

"  Yo«r  Committee,  in  mentioning  tu5|>ectiou  iiiDoiig  the  proposed  terms 
iti  UDivn.  tut  aiixiou*  to  guard  themselves  ogain&t  being  eupposed  to  cun- 
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template  anything  nf  an  in(]uisitorial  or  invidiuus  intcrrerrncc  wllli  tlie 
Irica]  manugcrti  of  any  scbool-uuiou ;  but  thfv  entirrtjun  «  strung  convic- 
tion, tJiat  a  pcrftonnl  iii^pcction,  l>y  quuliliod  and  aullioristid  exatutners, 
irA/^  carried  oh  tcitk  tlie  concurrents  ^f  the  cUrgymen  and  manayfrw  (withnqt 
which  it  should  never  be  attempted),  will  tend  at  once  to  raiitc  the  chnracUT 
and  quicken  (he  zeal  of  tlie  maater«  tn  stimulate  tfar  energies  of  the  hayt^ 
and  by  these  means  to  improve  the  general  qualit)' of  [Minn-hml  txiucation." 

In  fact,  by  the  course  at^opted  by  the  Committee  of  CotincU, 
the  concurrence  of  tlic  clcrgyracn  and  managers  has  become 
an  essential  part  of  the  contract  between  the  Stati-  nod  thoM 
persons  by  whom  the  school  is  founded,  since  the  corre- 
spondence between  those  individuals  and  the  Council-office 
is  now  direct. 

The  Government  entrust  a  portion  of  the  parliamentary 
grant  to  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  for  the  erection  and  sup- 
port of  a  national  school ;  the  Government  do  not  wish  or 
aUompt  to  found  a  rival  establishment  in  tlie  parish,  but  they 
demand  that  the  rlcrgj'  should,  by  their  superintendence  and 
co-operntion,  (Uschar^e  their  part  of  the  contract  to  the  full. 
This  is  well  put  in  Dr.  Kay's  reply  to  the  passage  in  the  letter 
of  the  National  Society  above-quoted : — 

"The  Ixtrdn  of  the  Committee  of  Council  have' too  strong  a  trust  in  the 
clergy  of  the  Efitablished  Church  who  superintend  the  schools,  and  too 
much  reliance  on  the  sound  principles  of  the  schoolmasters  selected  with 
their  concurrence,  to  believe  that  n'liginu*  instruction  will  be  neglected  in 
order  t"  produce  an  apparent  advance  In  branches  of  ecculor  learning. 
Their  lordships  cannot,  therefore,  admit  in  any  way  the  justice  uf  an  ap- 
prehension which  i*  founded  on  iJie  supposed  neglect  of  the  clergy-,  and 
the  implied  delinquency  of  the  schoolmasters  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Society. 

"  My  Lords  observe  thai  tlie  Committee  of  the  National  Society  urge 
that  the  claim  to  the  ini!pection  of  the  schools  aided  by  public  grants  u 
grounded  on  '  a  small  contribution  to  a&sist  in  the  tirat  erection  of  the  build- 
inc9.'  anti  *li^t  *^he  '  claims '  of  the  public  '  to  inspt^ction  appear  to  be  ex* 
Imusted  when  it  is  oscerUuned  that  the  contribution  hoH  l>ei'n  fairly  u- 
pnndvd,  that  the  tenure  of  the  site  H  goi>d,  and  the  ediHce  suitable  and 
sul>8tanttal.'  My  Loids  request  you  to  relleet  that  such  a  coucltuiiou 
rials  on  the  untemiblc  aisumption  that  the  interest  of  thy  public  in  Uip  in- 
crease ti(  the  nuinb»>r  of  schools  cxtenib  only  to  the  nnturc  of  the  site  and 
iIjc  qu*lit\'  of  the  buildmg  erected  thereon  ;  and  Ihtit  Parliament  and  the 
public  have  no  interest  in  obtaining  by  inquir\'  iaformatiiin  m*  necc^or), 
with  a  vic^-  to  the  future  applicaUon  or  extension  of  grants,  as  the  certainly 
that  schools  erected  by  aid  from  thi<  ]>vM\c  funds  arc  so  conducted  as  to 
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fbUil  the  declared  intentions  of  the  'pentons  applying  for  aid  as  welt  as  of 
those  by  whom  the  aid  has  been  contributed. 

"  While  my  I^ords  would  deeply  regret  to  find  that  the  objections  urged 
by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  to  the  plan  of  inspection  con- 
tained in  the  report  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  were  so  general 
as  to  discourage  the  exertions  of  the  parochial  clergy  for  the  erection  of 
schools,  their  lordships  feel  bound  to  state  explicitly  that  they  cannot  con- 
sent  to  except  from  that  inspection  any  class  of  schools  receiving  aid  from 
the  paiiiamentary  grant.  My  Lords,  however,  have  the  greatest  confidence 
that,  on  the  contrary,  increased  exertions  on  the  pan  of  the  clei^,  both  in 
the  erection  and  in  the  vigilant  and  constant  superintendence  and  improve- 
ment of  the  schools,  will  be  the  consequence  of  an  inspection  conducted 
with  the  object  of  rendering  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  people  of 
this  country  consistent  with  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  country  at 
large. 

"  My  Lords  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  is  intended  by  the  assertion, 
that  the  system  of  inspection  about  to  be  established  by  the  National  So- 
ciety is  more  complete  in  its  authority  than  an  inspection  emanating  from 
her  Majesty  in  Council ;  or  how  any  act  of  their  lordships,  in  refraining 
from  proposing  to  interfere  with  the  system  of  reli^ous  instruction  in 
schools  connected  with  the  Church,  can  tend  to  defeat  the  object  which 
IWliament  had  in  view  in  attaching  the  condition  of  inspection  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  public  funds  ;  or  can  have  the  effect  of  exalting  the  secu- 
lar in  comparison  with  the  religious  part  of  education.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  in  the  instructions  proposed  to  be  given  that  will  prevent  the  in- 
spectors from  reporting  in  any  case  in  which  they  may  be  desired  and 
uithorised  by  the  National  Society,  or  by  the  parochial  clei^man  super- 
intending the  school,  on  the  state  of  the  religious  as  well  as  of  the  secular 
instruction." 

The  opinions  which  are  professed  in  this  letter,  and  in 
other  commimicationa  from  the  same  source,  whenever  a 
fixed  principle  has  been  called  in  to  dignify  and  invigorate 
the  mere  polemics  of  the  question,  appear  to  ua  to  be  true 
and  constitutional :  true, — because  they  proceed  from  an  en- 
lightened view  of  the  connexion  which  binds  the  Chm-ch  to 
the  State ;  constitutional, — because  they  rely  for  their  prac- 
tical effect  on  the  co-operation  which  that  union  ought  to 
secure. 

A  great  many  pious  churchmen  of  our  day  think  to  do 
the  Church  honour  by  asserting  her  entire  independence  of 
action,  her  paramount  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  and  the 
absence  of  all  responsibility  to  the  State*.  ITiese  doctrines  arc 

*  See,  for  initance,  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  59,  in  which  the  relation  or 
rather  the  natural  hostility  of  the  State  to  the  Church  is  expounded.  The  question 
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as  diatnetricfllly  opposed  to  the  notion  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  of  Eogbuid,  aa  the  principles  of  Chartism  arc  to 
our  pohtical  constitution.  It  is  very  much  tlic  fusliion  to 
brajid  a^  pophh,  men  and  mcasiu'es  as  unconnected  ^vith  th<! 
Pope  as  with  the  Pretender.  That  term  would  he  far  more 
aj)i)roprijitcly  attaehe<l  to  >uoh  aa  plucc  the  Church  and  State 
in  bitter  hostility;  who  reject  all  overluivs  of  conciliation;  who 
demand  for  the  Church  alone  the  full  and  imcontroHed  exer- 
CJHC  i)f  rights  essciitiidly  hflunging  to  tiic  joint  supremacy  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers ;  and  who  profess  an  alle- 
giance to  some  extrinisic  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
which  may  n»  well  be  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  the  Pope  at  Ox- 
ford. There  is  no  divided  allegiance  to  the  Church  and 
State  of  England;  they  have  no  distinct  juristliction,  but  joint 
resoiu-ces,  joint  objects,  juint  rights.  The  State  may  denimid 
that  the  Church  should  fuliU  the  duties  allotted  to  her;  the 
Church  may  demand  the  protection  and  the  means  required 
for  the  discharge  of  such  duties. 

It  ifi  true  that  the  laws  wliich  opened  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship fhlly  and  freely  to  classes  of  citizens  not  in  communion 
with  the  Church,  did  impose  on  the  State  a  claas  of  duties  in 
which  t!ie  Church  has  no  direct  part.  In  nd(litii>n  to  the 
duty  of  supporting  the  meaus  of  di>'inc  worship  and  Chrintiaii 
xufitruction  administered  by  the  Church,  the  State  has  con- 
tracted the  obligation  of  "not  withholding  puhhc  aid"  {we 
q\iotc  the  words  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  which  were  adopted  and 
approved  by  the  bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  recent  correspond- 
ence) "  for  the  instruction  of  those  children  of  the  poor  whose 
"  parents  conscirntiously  object  to  allow  their  clnhh'cn  to  be 
"  timght  the  Church  catechism,  or  to  be  compelled,  as  the  price 
**  of  their  instruction,  to  attend  divine  service  in  any  other 
**  than  their  own  places  of  worship." — Recent  Meajsuresy  tenth 
edit,,  p.  11.  Whatever  tolerance  we  may  show  to  dissent, aa 
long  as  the  Chiu-ch  of  Kngland  is  established  by  hiw,  the 
legal  presumption  is,  that  an  English  subject  is  in  communion 
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with  her.     Dissent  is,  in  fact,  the  demand  of  exemption  from 
Uki«  presumption;  and  disRcnt  is  now  recognised  as  a  right  hf 
tIbeUw!).     But  if  we  were  to  estimnle  tlie  import«nee  of  the 
[  diAseiiting  inlerrat  by  the  support  atfonled  by  it  lo  the  Go- 
TcmmcDt  (m  the  education  quottion,  it  would  fall  very  low  in- 
idWHi    T"      '  lore  Influciitiiil  sects,  and 

fthe  c  ,  dt'motiftirate,  that  how- 

ever energetic  dissent  raay  be  as  n  negative  power,  it  has  neither 
1'  '        -'t  to  maintain  and  carry  into  practice  a 

{  .  .  -    comment.   \Vc  believe  that  the Cluirch 

atlordsy  upon  the  whole,  the  best  means  of  instructing  the 
3pic ;  but  it  is  because.  In  addition  to  the  claims  which 
}%\\K  has  on  Uiosc  within  her  pale,  she  has  strength  to  support 
a  Ur^  amount  of  assistance  fi-om  the  State.     Wherever  you 
want  to  obtain  a  direct  access  to  the  individual  conscience  by 
•tlie  most  solemn  earthly  authority,  and  by  those  hopes  which 
rungc  beyond  tlie  world,  the  Church  ^vill  furnish  means  of 
wide,  though  not  universal,  application :  wherever  you  want 
to  od  on  the  whole  of  a  population  c1iv(M*Ri6ed  by  a  multitude 
of  crredM,  and  to  spread  the  knowledge  which  the  Church 
docs  not  inculcate,  the  State  possesses  the  right  to  undertake, 
t)il  Uic  means  to  achieve,  the  task.     But  as  far  as  the  mere 
iotcresU  of  the  Church  herself  are  concerned,  we  are  fully  con- 
vimred,  (and  we  wotdd  urge  the  ti*uth  most  earnestly  on  her 
[zealous  partisans,)  the  more  she  can  include  the  people  in  her 
[•chools  bj'  f»iving  them  a  sound  practical  chai-acter  as  well  as  a 
'highly  religious  one,  the  more  she  insists  upon  their  essential 
'quality  of  schools  counectcdwith  the  institutions  of  the  country 
[and  with  the  State, — the  more,  too,  will  she  extend  her  num- 
[bers  and  influence.    To  etfect  these  ends,  the  inspection  pro- 
by  the  Guvemmcnt, — unaccompanied,  obsers'e,  by  any 
faorl  of  compromise  in  roliirious  instruction,  or  any  attempt  to 
expel  the  clcr-jy   from  their  projjcr  position, — that  scheme, 
we  rppcat,  was  excellently  adapted.     It  was  a  jtroctical  iUus- 
*  '      united  action  oi  the  principles  whose  union  is 

^^  .    ilenoted  by  the   personal  identity  of  the  head 

of  the  Church  and  the  sovereign. 

The  o:'  ,1  which  hiw  been  ra.nde  at  uU  calculated 

to  »»9erl  1  I  a  time  when  its  nature  is  so  traduced, 

and  it«  very  existence  threatened  by  the  opposite  hostility  of 
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the  voluntary  syfitem  on  the  one  side^  and  the  nonjiiring 
htgh-ehurch  ou  the  other,  has  proceeded  from  the  bishop  of 
Kxcter.  *■'  I  should  rejoice,"  siiid  he,  in  the  answer  to  lord 
J.  Uufisell's  letter,  above-quoted,  "  to  see  Ini>(ituted  a  conl'er- 
*'  ence  between  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  and 
*'  the  Bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  measures  to  carry 
''  into  etfcct  your  Lordship's  very  juat  luid  moderate  priu- 
'*  ciple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  to  the  Cliurch  that 
"  public  recofi^iition  of  her  being  the  fit  gunrdian  and  ndmi- 
•*  nistrutrix  of  national  cducuttun,  with  >vhich  your  Lordship's 
**  jjrinciplc  con  be  so  well  reconciled/'  VVc  cannot  tntin^ly 
assent  to  the  general  proposition,  that  tlic  Chui-ch  is  the 
Guardian  wm  Admhmtratrix  of  national  education.  Where 
she  is  the  administratrix,  the  Stato  is  the  guardian:  where 
the  Stiite  is  the  administratrix,  the  Church  may  he  the 
guardian.  But  these  principles,  aiul  their  s])ecial  application, 
might  with  great  propriety  have  been  discussed  at  sucli  a 
conference.  We  regret  that  tlie  proposal  did  not  enmnntc 
from  the  Committee  of  Council ;  we  regret  still  mort»,  that, 
having  emanated  from  the  bishop,  lord  John  should  have 
titatcd  it  lightly. 

Instead,  however,  of  any  approach  to  the  joint  action  which 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  prescribes,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  demands,  we  have  nothing  to  record  but 
eager,  incessant  conflict,  llie  powers  which,  being  united, 
might  save  a  generation  of  our  countrj'mcn  from  shameful 
ignorance,  which  might  extinguish  the  smouldering  tires  of 
popular  commotion,  and  defeat,  in  the  name  of  religion  and 
common  sense,  the  monstrous  lies  which  now  work  xnicon- 
ti-olled  upon  the  public  mind, — the  powers  which  are  bound 
to  accomplish  these  tasks,  the  one  by  its  duty  to  heaven,  the 
other  by  its  duty  to  the  world,  have  only  strength  U\  para- 
lyse each  other.  It  is  a  civil  warfai-e,  a  conflict  which 
leads  to  self-destruction;  and  the  pubUc  enemy,  which  is 
Ignorance,  wallows  o%'er  the  land,  debasing  the  tiistes,  mis- 
tUrecting  the  energies,  destroyiug  the  souls  of  the  people; 
because,  whilst  this  controversy  lasts,  three  qiiartcrs  of  our 
strength  ore  f»)r  party,  and  hardly  one  quarter  for  Inilh ; 
tliree  (luarten*  of  our  alacrity  to  haflle  the  iiic,  and  <»ne  to 
establish  the  cause.    The  people  whom  you  have  neglected 
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to  U!«ch  tlieir  duties  and  their  trades,  ore  tauglit  a  farrago 
of  revolutioniiry  dogmas,  by  other  emissaries  than  govern- 
rn  I M  ctow,  atid  are  practised  in  the  exercise  of  fire-anna. 

Ii  JUS  of  the  times  go  on  to  lower  around  us,  we  sliuU 

be  in  the  condition  of  Holland,  if  the  repair  of  her  dykes  and 
break-waters  were  ne^lect^d :  the  artificial  defences  of  civil- 
iiMitiun,  tlie  mmpurts  of  public  law,  the  land-marks  of  religious 
truth,  have  not  been  extended  as  the  hujje  tide  of  population 
rose ;  the  tierce  elements  of  which  human  society  is  wrought, 
and  over  which  the  noble  structure  of  om-  empire  is  erected, 
arc  already  in  commotion :  unless  the  great  and  old  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  polity  of  England  rests  are  vindicated, 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  oc«an.  Men  will  ask  what  the 
Church  and  State  of  England  liave  given  them,  if  they  have 
not  given  them  education.  The  {jassion  of  destruction  hardly 
needs  such  a  pretext;  say  rather,  it  needs  the  effects  of  edu- 
cation,—fixed  principles,  and  the  nation's  gratitude,  in  order 
to  restrain  it.  If  you  would  protect  yourself  from  crime, 
hasten  to  invest  the  aggressor  witli  a  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility for  good  and  evil ;  arm  his  own  conscience  with  prin- 
ciples,— pour  truths  upon  his  mind :  they,  and  they  alone, 
will  disarm  him  if  he  know  that  he  is  stronger  than  you ; 
but,  l>ein^  so  disarmed,  you  arc  safer  in  the  sympathy  of  your 
brolher-man,  than  in  your  most  absolute  authority  over  him. 
We  observed,  at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks, 
that  the  time  was  come  when  at  least  the  march  of  education 
was  recognised  as  an  imperious  necessity.  We  have  traced 
some  indications  of  the  course  which  either  party  has  pur- 
sued: if  they  had  conflicted  less,  the  purjjoscs  of  both  would 
have  been  more  easily  and  adequately  fulfilled.  Af\er  the 
fiur\ey  we  have  attcni])ted  to  take  of  the  measures  actually 
before  the  coimtry,  we  might  be  tempted  to  relapse  from  the 
high  hopes  with  which  the  contemplation  of  these  beginnings 
inspired  us  into  a  despondency  proportioned  to  the  resist- 
ance and  frustration  which  has  met  them ;  nevertheless,  wo 
are  (itled  with  more  sanguine  anticipations.  It  was  a  just  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Coleridge,  that  the  surest  source  of  poUtical  pro- 
phecy lay  in  the  speculative  opinions  of  men,  just  merging 
into  the  age  of  full  manhood,  on  the  great  questions  of  re- 
ligion and  pliiiosophy.     In  the  gradual  recognition  of  M'hat 
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is  permanently  true  lies  the  antidote  to  ephemeral  falsehood,  to 
party  intemperance,  to  the  sling  of  invective,  to  the  strata- 
gems of  controversy.  The  question  of  education  does  not 
rest  with  those  who  have  at  various  limes  pressed  forward  to 
the  front  i*ank8,  and  used  it,  oa  Uxcy  have  used  everything, 
for  selfish  declamation,  which  cannot  veil  from  the  public 
eye  the  scandalous  abuse  of  high  tidcnts,  or  the  frequent  out- 
rages of  truth,  decency  and  morality.  Neither  is  it  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  train  the  human  mind  on  dry  for- 
mularies, and  supply  by  routine  what  no  mere  routine  can 
impart.  Neither  will  the  Engli:>h  people  accept  a  system  of 
education  which  does  not  cohere  with  the  institutions  to 
-whose  defence  they  are  in  the  main  devoted.  Lord  Brougham, 
the  National  Society  and  the  theorists  of  this  or  that  method 
may  stir  the  question,  but  they  cannot  fldvouce  it,  lt«  huc- 
cessful  promotion  can  only  rest  on  the  gradual  growtli  of 
that  mutiul  reliance,  nud  that  joint  determinution  to  act,  be- 
tween the  ranks  and  pouers  of  society  in  England,  which  a 
better  understanding  of  their  several  principles  and  Qecc£6itie« 
may  secure. 


Abticle  IV. 

The  Poetical  Workt  qf  P,  B,  Shelley,    London  :   Moxon. 
1839. 

In  a  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  recently  published 
by  Mr.  Moxon,  containing  the  entire  poetical  works  of  Shelley, 
the  editor  has  ingenuously  repaired  the  mistake  of  her  pre- 
ceding edition  in  four  smaller  volumes,  and  printed  Queen 
Mab  as  it  origiually  appeared  for  private  distribution.  To  i 
the  poem  itself  indeed  we  attach  no  iniportaiieo,  neither  do  wc 
believe  it  will  find  many  readers.  It  belongs  esseiitially  to] 
the  iwst,  and  to  a  |)aat  with  which  the  world  will  not  readily 
again  sympathific,  c\'en  should  the  opinions  and  sentimcnta 
cmbodietl  in  this  extraordinaiy  production  be  hereafter  re- 
vived under  other  forma.     But  wc  regretted  its  omission  as 
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teiifew  to  tbe  public,  aa  ui^ust  to  tbe  departed,  and  as  reu* 
ilcrin^  the  intellectual  history  of  the  author  more  than  ever 
1!  To  the  psychologist  every  record  i»  vnlimble  of  a 

n,_  36  disturbing  forces  were  the  speed,  tlie  intensity, 

and  the  depth  of  its  own  sensations  and  conceptions:  and 
Buch  a  rc»  "  "  1  ines  more  vahiablc  the  nearer  it  approaches 
totheuni:  i  exuberant  sfiisibilitics  of  youth,  before  ev- 

pcriencc  has  chilled  them  with  distrust,  or  opposition,  harshly, 
6ably  ajid  ignorantly  directed,  has  converted  them  into 
torment  to  their  possessor,  and  into  weapons  of  sarcasm 
or  •ophistry  against  the  world.  The  seeds  of  the  cha- 
racteristic and  kindred  faults  of  Shelley's  mind,  as  well  as  tbe 
rttdiments  of  much  that  was  excellent  and  singular  in  him,  are 
to  be  fisund  in  Queen  Mab ; — his  carelessness  of  consequences 
and  its  uccompanyiitg  presumption ;  his  metaphysical  acute- 
ncas,  and  his  political  ignorance  and  rashness ;  his  tine  per- 
ition  of  the  hannony  of  verse;  hia  intuition  of  the  truth 
d  dignity  of  the  poet's  vocation;  bis  inexperience  in  life, 
and  in  the  laws  of  action  and  character.  We  need  only  refer 
to  the  '  Editor's  Note'  for  whatever  relates  to  the  history  of 
this  poem,  Uic  immaturity  of  the  feelings  and  knowledge  with 
which  it  was  written,  the  season  of  life  at  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. 

AiMstfaer  subject  of  regret,  however,  has  not  been  removed ; 
and  of  tbe  little  that  can  ever  be  related  of  a  life  spent  for  the 
moat  part  in  solitary  study  and  speculation,  something  is  still 
kept  back  from  the  public.  This  is  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented, since  in  her  editorial  notes  Mrs.  Shelley  has  shown 
benclf  as  competent  to  commemomte,  as  she  had  been  faith- 
ful in  chtoishing,  the  virtucH  and  genius  of  the  depaifced.  We 
cannot  understand  wherein  lies  the  difficulty  of  teUing  a  plain 
tale  about  one  whom  all  who  knew  him  intimately  a^ree  in 
repreaenting  as  unequalled  for  the  trutii,  gentleness  and  can- 
dour of  his  disposition,  the  variety  of  his  attainments,  and 
tbe  energy  and  fertihty  of  his  intellect.  If  the  obstacles  pro- 
ceed from  a  mistaken  deUcacy  or  reserve  in  hia  family^  we 
would  exliort  them  to  remember  Gibbon's  injunction  to  the 
S()m»ers,  *'  to  consider  the  Faery  Queen  as  the  most  pre- 
ciuus  jewel  in  their  coronet ; "  and  in  any  case  to  weigh  the 
le  iuconveuicncc  of  the  truth  against  the  real  disadvan- 
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tngcs  of  popular  rumour  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  dr- 
cumstmiccs  suppressed.  We  are  willing  to  lake  Mrs.  Shelley's 
assurance,  that  "no  account  of  these  events  has  ever  been 
**  given,  at  all  appnmcluug  reality  in  their  details,"  and  that 
'*  the  errors  of  action,  committed  by  a  man  as  noble  and  g«- 
**  nerous  as  Shelley,  may,  as  far  as  he  only  is  concerned,  be 
"  fearlessly  avowed ;  in  the  firm  cojiviclion^  that  were  they 
*'  judged  impartially,  his  character  would  stand  in  as  fair  and 
"  bright  a  light  as  that  of  any  contemporary."  Meanwhile, 
an  uneasy  interest  is  created  by  these  allusions  and  omissiuas, 
infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  all  parties  concerned  than  a  di- 
rect and  imconditional  avowal  of  the  truth. 

For  these  defects,  however,  Mj*s.  Shelley  is  not  responsible. 
She  has  amended  what  it  was  in  her  power  to  correct,  and  in 
alt  other  respects  has  faithfully  and  ably  discharged  the  duties 
of  an  editor.  Our  estimation  of  Shelley  as  a  poet  is  hardly 
less  high  than  her  own,  but^  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  differentf 
both  in  its  objects  and  its  causes.  We  have  thought  it  in 
many  cases  superfluous  to  point  out  his  excellencies ;  but 
much  more  important  to  supply  what  Mrs.  Shelley  has  very 
naturally  omitted,  the  reasons  why  Shelley,  more  richly  and 
variously  endowed  than  perhaps  any  of  his  contemporaries 
with  the  elements  of  a  great  poet,  has  produced  no  great 
work,  notliing  which  retains  the  impress  of  completeuesSj  or 
which  even,  like  the  Wallenstein  and  Wilhelm  Tell,  is  oi-er- 
cast  with  the  shadow  of  some  higher  manifestation  of  art  near 
at  hand.  But  had  the  deficiencies  of  Mrs.  ShuUcy  as  an  editor 
been  as  many  as  her  merits  really  are  in  the  edition  before 
us,  the  following  passage  from  the  last  of  the  Editor's  Notes 
would  have  at  once  disarmed  censure  and  secured  indulgence  j 
— ^*' With  this  last  year  of  the  life  of  Shelley  these  notes  end, 
"  They  are  not  what  I  intended  them  to  be.  1  began  with 
"  energy  and  a  burning  desire  to  impart  to  the  world,  in 
"  worthy  language,  the  sense  I  have  of  the  virtues  and  ge- 
"  nius  of  the  Beloved  and  the  Lost ;  my  strength  has  failed 
"  under  the  task.  Recurrence  to  the  past — full  of  its  own 
"  deep  and  unforgotten  joys  and  sorrows,  contrasted  with 
<'  succeeding  years  of  painful  and  solitary  struggle,  has  shaken 
"  my  health.  Days  of  great  sufl'ering  have  followed  my  at- 
'*  temi)ts  to  WTitc,  and  these  again  produced  a  weakncM 
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"  and  languor  tliat  spread  their  sinister  influcOeb.over  these 
"  notes.  I  dialike  iftpeaking  of  nivself,  but  cahunt  Ijclp  apo- 
"  lo|5;i&ing  to  the  dead  aiid  to  the  public,  for  iiotiiuvin^  ex- 
**  ecuted  in  the  maimer  I  desired  the  history  1  engag^  to 
**  ^ive  of  Shcllej'*»  writings."  ''' .  •' 

Perhaps  no  inconsidei-able  portion  of  recent  poetry  will  be 
im|>erfectly  undcratood,  should  it  survive  so  long,  a  century. 
hence.     We  do  not  readily  etitcr  into  the  conceits  of  Cowley, 
or  the  aphorisms  of  lord  Brooke;  and  something,  it  is  pro- 
vbiible,  lias  passed  away  of  the  simple  faith  with  which  Spen- 
ser was  studied  at  a  time  when   his  volumes  lay  iu   bay- 
windows  for  the  contemplative  idler  or  inmate  to  turn  over. 
And  if  this  Wall  authors  in  whom  the  understanthnp  or  the 
foncy  is  the  facidty  most  exercised,  much  more  does  it  hap- 
I>cn  to  those  who  have  made  their  own  au^eciivity  tlie  ob- 
jject  of  pnsHion  or  reflection.     Should  any  one  hereaJler  Mxite 
a  conimentarj'  on  Chdde  Harold  or  Alastor,  his  principal  dif- 
ficulty would  be  to  explain  how  it  liod  come  to  pass  that  sa- 
icty  of  life  had  siiperseded  more  generous  and  active  senti- 
sent£  in   the  poets  of  the  l!*th  centnrj'.      The  poetry  of 
young  men,  it  has  been  remarked,  oflcn  exhibits  a  dis]Kiai- 
tion  to  melancholy ;  but  it  is  the  ideal  contrast  to  the  actual 
hopefulness  and  animation  of  early  years.     But  in  much  of 
the  best  poetry  of  this  and  the  preceding  generation  the 
rgnmder  chords  of  human  feehug  are  silent,  and  an  idealized 
takes  place  of  the  passion,  the  thoughtfulness  and  sen- 
entious  wisdom  of  our  earlier  writers.     This,  more  than  any 
'differences  of  theory  or  execution,  constitutes  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  school  of  Byron  and  Shelley— for 
widely  as  they  ditler  iu  details,  they  resemble  one  another  in 
the  original  elements  of  tlieir  jwetry — and  that  of  which 
Wordsworth  is  the  representative.     Botli,  in  some  measure, 
ted  upon  a  mistaken  theory  of  ai't ;  yet  the  error  of  the  re- 
ive school  is  less  dangerous  to  the  permanence  of  its 
ation,  than  the  assumption  that  the  outward  world,  the 
and  the  future,  are  but  ministranl  to  the  contemplation  of 
rihc  p<'Ct's  own  being,  idealized  iu  passion  or  in  action.     For 
it  fallows  necessarily,  that  to  enter  into  the  secret  meaning 
of  such  writers,  the  reader  mnst  j)iirtake  of  a  simUar  idiosyn- 
with  that  of  the  poet ;  or  his  interpretation  of  the  sym- 
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bols  of  the,*oVitward  world  nili  remain  vague  and  meflning- 
lesB,  Bivl]ht's-c'oiitemplution  of  the  iiiuer  world  be  dependent 
upon.*ln^iiegree  of  personal  sympathy  witli  the  feelings  and 
imniib^  of  another.     This  being  rather  an  accident  than  n 

^  law -of  intellectuai  developcmcnt,  must  in  a  great  measure 
p98a  away  with  the  circumatanoes  that  nurtured  and  gave 

■.tise  to  it,  and  therefore,  so  tar  as  it  ia  peculiar  to  the  in- 
dividual mindj  becomes  daily  less  and  less  expressive  either 
of  the  universal  feeling,  or  of  the  ciurent  opinions  of  a  later 
age.  And  this,  more  than  any  inferiority  aa  artisU,  hu 
weakened  the  once  predominant  influence  of  Byrou  upon  his 
own  time,  and  of  Shelley  upon  individual  minds,  and  for  a 
while  even  deprived  them  of  a  reputation  they  hml  justly 
won  and  enjoyed.  Their  names  were  united  in  life,  and  in 
death  have  not  been  divided, — although  the  resemblance  be- 
tween them  lies  not  in  the  forms  they  embodied,  iu  their 
imaginative  resources,  or  in  the  command  of  the  materials  of 
their  art.  In  all  these  qualities  they  were  dissimilar,  and 
Shelley  immeasurably  superior ;  but  both  agreed  in  subordi- 
nating the  imivcrsal  man  tu  the  personal  sensations  and  ex- 
periences of  the  poet.  A  desire  for  something  more  compre- 
hensive in  principle  and  nobler  in  aim  than  the  literature  of 
the  18th  century  had  proposed  to  itself,  animated  tbe  ethical 
and  imaginative  \vritcrs  of  the  present  one.  It  was,  uncon- 
aciously  to  themselves,  a  period  of  transition  in  the  intellectual 
world,  as  in  the  political  it  was  a  period  of  convulsion.  Men 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  present :  no  theory,  in  on  age  most 
proLitic  in  speculation,  was  found  that  would  renoncile  the 
inconsistencies  (icrceived  to  exist  between  the  spiritual  wantft 
of  the  time  and  its  institutions;  and  it  was  required  of  philo- 
sophy to  csttUjlish  something  positive,  some  living  principle 
of  beUcf  and  action,  in  place  of  the  forms  and  opinions  the 
negative  philosophy  oftlie  preceding  century  had  undermined. 
Hence  literature  and  philosophy  betray  a  want  of  precision  in 
form,  and  of  proportion  between  what  they  aimed  at  and  what 
they  accomplished,  of  which  we  are  becoming  daily  more 
aware,  without  perhaps  having  arrived  at  any  steadier  oxi>a- 
nents  of  truth.  Much  that  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  new,  is 
already  become  obsolete  and  inexpressive  of  our  pre«ei»l  selves. 
We  have  removed  idol  after  idol,  and  the  shrine  is  till  vacant. 
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and  we  know  not  as  yet  the  rightful  and  xinqucstioncd  poa- 


Bor. 


A  TalAer  system  of  philosophy  than  that  which  Shelley  dc* 
rived  from  the  FVcnch  writers  of  the  18th  century,  and  re- 
commended in  his  earlier  works,  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
It  rcfjiured  of  man  to  divest  himself  of  his  rich  inheritance 
of  laws  and  recollections, — to  form  a  new  world  by  demolish- 
►  ing  the  old  one, — and  to  assume  that  the  living  generation 
i^d  been  the  first  to  break  the  fetters  imposed  upon  man* 
kind  from  their  birth  by  the  fraud  and  the  creduUty  of  their 
ibreiatbers.     IVoperty  and  domestic  rights  were  to  be  the 
Irst  sacrifice  to  the  new  deity  of  unrestraint,  and  vegetable 
diet  its  ceremonial  law.     With  o  strange  incoherence,  the 
[)n)phcts  of  this  Inttcr  dispensation  indulged  in  glo^'ing  de- 
criptiona  of  the  equal  laws  and  unchartered  life  of  antiquity, 
thus,  in  their  zeal  for  innovation,  overlooking  the  moral  of 
ethnic  no  less  than  of  Christian  history, — thnt  the  resistance  to 
the  cosmapolite  tendency  of  monarchies,  and  the  defence  of 
home-bom  institutions  and   ancc«tral   manners,  constituted 
whatever  is  noble  and  memornblc  in  the  history  of  the  most 
civilised  races  of  the  ancient  world.    But  a  similar  error  is 
f.i  "In  in  the  founders  of  all  systems,  from  anabaptism  to 

11  tiism,  who  regard  man  as  the  creature  of  law,  and 

not  the  law  itself  as  only  the  most  general  exponent  of  indi- 
vidual action.  And  the  fallacy  consists  in  their  viewing  man 
in  the  aggregate,  not  as  a  living  soul  of  complicate  impulses 
and  passions,  moulded  to  his  present  state  of  social  existence 
by  progressive  and  providential  causes,  and  most  rarely  by 
(lie  feverous  haate  and  presumption  of  a  single  age.  But 
the  imaginative  and  moral  teachers  who  preceded  tlio  French 
revolution,  and  their  disciples,  resembled  a  fanatical  mob  of 
the  IGth  century  more  than  the  sage  and  serious  instructors 
of  tlieir  generation.  In  their  lust  for  optimism,  or  that  im- 
possibU'  good  which  is  to  be  attained  by  the  disruption  of  all 
liitherto  held  the  safeguards  of  steady  and  progressive  culti- 
vnlion,  they  trampled  upon  the  household  bonds  of  life,  and 
p>litical  sulwrdi nation,  and  luonil  reverence.  All  the  rich 
inheritance  derived  from  tlieir  Teutonic  ancestors,  from  the 
lif-ttiT  parts  of  ethnic  institutions  and  from  Christiaiiity,  was 
rejected  by  them  as  something  outworn  and  immeaning,  be- 
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ctiuac  some  of  the  forms  that  had  hitherto  transmitted  it 
from  age  to  a^  were  becxmic  sapless  and  \\  tthcred,  and  uo 
loiifier  expressed  the  feehjigs  in  wliich  they  originated.  Mi- 
serable reosoncrs  arc  they  who  would  make  n  cliurch  para- 
mount to  n  state,  but  worse  reasoners  are  tliose  who  would 
found  a  state  without  a  church  I  They  miBunderstund  anti- 
q\iity,  that,  while  it  held  fast  to  these  polar  principles  of  moral 
government,  prospered  in  spite  of  barbaric  force,  of  domestic 
treason  and  of  calamity  by  war,  pestilence  and  famine.  They 
arc  insensible  to  the  higher  and  more  catholic  civilization  by 
which  Cliristianityj  with  all  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power 
and  among  all  the  fluctuations  of  civil,  and  despite  of  the  (raud 
of  kings  and  the  madness  of  the  multitude,  has  knit  Europe 
together  into  one  brotherhood,  and  imparted  whatever  is  sub- 
stantial, whatever  is  progressive  in  national  life  to  less  for- 
timate  jxirlions  of  the  world. 

We  have  been  led  away  from  Shelley ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  to  mind  the  state  of  opinion  in  his  youth,  and 
the  theories  upon  which  his  intellect  preraatm-ely  fed.  For 
men  of  imaginative  temperaments  no  line  of  study  has  more 
attractions,  and  none  Is  less  salutary  in  early  manhood,  than 
the  doctrine  of  political  renovation.  Even  Milton,  strictly 
disci|)lined  as  he  was  in  all  good  learning,  and  Uving  in  an 
age  when  a  severe  apprenticeship  was  demanded  of  all  who 
would  gain  the  public  ear,  ia  too  often  a  day-dreamer  when 
he  reasons  upon  government  and  the  proper  destiny  of  man. 
For  the  imaginative  mind  ia  essentially  dramatic,  and  imper- 
sonates its  own  conceptions  until  it  ends  with  taking  them 
for  substantial  forms.  But,  fortunately  for  himself  and  his 
art,  Milton's  theories  entered  sparingly  into  his  poetry;  his 
zeal  jxjured  itself  forth  in  controversies  wlierein  he  admits 
that  he  had  the  use  of  his  left  band  only.  ShcUcy  conceived 
that  the  noblest  use  of  poetic  powers  was  the  recommenda- 
tion of  philosophic  truth  ;  but  lie  did  not  sufficiently  distin- 
guish between  assertive  truth,  which  is  the  province  of  the 
imagination ;  and  discursive  truth,  which  is  the  business  of 
the  understanding. 

Hence  the  coiu*3e  of  his  poclrj*  i*  broken  up  and  narrow^si 
by  crude  and  ilUttmed  expressions  of  opinion,  and  the  sense  of 
pleasure  derived  from  lofty  thought  and  hannonious  numbers 
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unpaired  by  sudden  appeals  to  ovu*  undcrstandiDg,  our  pre- 
tidiccs  or  our  nmnil  seriM'.  From  these  defects  the  later  po- 
of Shelley  ii*  compuratively  exempt ;  the  harsh  reception 
his  workH  niel  with  from  the  public  was  not  without  salutary 

uUs  to  himself;  and  he  felt,  although  not  until  after  his 
Ioniser  |K)ems  were  composed,  the  necessity  of  selection  and 
condensation.  But  it  is  probable  that  many  portions  of  the 
Prometheus  and  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  which  were  less  p!ca- 
BUig  to  contemporary*  readers  from  the  injuiHcious  mixture  of 

ptic  imagery  with  logical  notions,  will  pass  unnoticed  here- 
"iiftcr.  Other  aj)eculation8  will  alarm  or  gratify  the  readers  of 
another  geueraljon,  even  as  we  neglect  the  allegory  and  the 
Ipolilical  allusions  in  the  Faery  Queen,  and  derive  n  more  in- 
tellectual pleasure  from  its  tesselatcd  legends  than  the  cour- 
iers and  scholars  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Wc  approximate 
in  opinion  and  fecUng  to  the  poets  of  the  19th  century  too 
much  to  discern  what  will  be|)ermanent  in  their  works.  We 
have  »een  in  our  time  too  many  revivals  of  once  popular  wri- 

B,  and  too  many  abortive  attempts  to  resuscitate  others,  not 
I  distrust  experience  and  general  laws,  and  not  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  accidents  of  obliWon  and  reputation. 

It  is  a  more  pleasant,  though  still  a  painful  task,  to  turn 
from  the  philosophy  of  Shelley  to  his  life,  so  much  at  least  as 
we  know  of  it  from  the  unsatisfactory  accounts  hitherto  pub- 
lished. What  his  biographers  have  omitted  doing  we  cannot 
'  supply,  since  our  narrative  must  break  olf  and  be  resumed 
just  as  they  arc  reserved  or  communicative.  We  shall  there- 
fore take  Mrs.  Shelley  for  our  guide,  and  detail  briefly  the 
history  of  his  princi|>al  jmems,  since  they  exhibit  with  suffi- 
cient exactness  the  liislory  of  the  author's  mind.  The  few  ex- 
tracts we  can  atford  to  make  uHll  thus  come  almost  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  will  be  at  the  same  time  a  record  of  the 
feelings  that  prompted  them. 

The  blank  verse  of  Queen  Mab  diiTers  tittle  from  that  mea- 
sure as  it  appears  in  the  [)oems  of  Akensidc,  who  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  such  poets  as  escaped  from  the 
popular  vortex  of  Darwinism.  It  is  fitted  for  didactic  poetry, 
and  ita  chief  defL-cta  arc  too  gi*cat  uniformity  of  cadence,  and 
t"  lominance   of  single  good  lines  without  continuous 

i; .     But  it  was  no  mean  promise  of  excellence  in  a 
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youth  of  eighteen  to  modulate  unrhymed  lyrics  with  such 
grace  and  purity^  as  the  following  passage,  among  several  that 
might  be  produced,  displays.  lanthe  and  the  Fairy  Mab 
are  come  to  the  hall  of  spells  in  the  fairy's  palace. 

"  If  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  steps 
To  the  wild  ocean's  echoing  shore. 
And  thou  hast  lingered  there. 
Until  the  sun's  broad  orb 
Seemed  resting  on  the  burnished  wave. 

Thou  must  have  marked  the  lines 
Of  purple  gold,  that  motionless 
Hung  o'er  the  sinking  sphere  : 
Thou  must  have  marked  the  billowy  clouds 
Edged  with  intolerable  radiancy. 
Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 
Crowned  with  a  diamond  wreath. 
And  yet  there  is  a  moment 
When  the  sun's  highest  point 
Peeps  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge. 
When  those  far  clouds  of  feathery  gold. 
Shaded  with  deepest  purple,  gleam 
Like  islands  on  a  dark  blue  sea ; 
Then  has  thy  fancy  soared  above  the  earth. 
And  furled  its  wearied  wing 
Within  the  Fairy's  fane. 
Yet  not  the  golden  islands 
Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light 
Nor  the  feathery  curtains 
Stretching  o'er  the  sun's  bright  couch 
Nor  the  burnished  ocean-waves. 

Paving  that  gorgeous  dome. 
So  fair,  so  wonderful  a  sight 
As  Mab's  ethereal  palace  could  afford. 
Yet  likest  evening's  vault,  that  fairy  Hall ! 
As  Heaven,  low  resting  on  the  wave,  it  spread 
Its  floors  of  flashing  light. 
Its  vast  and  azure  dome. 
Its  fertile  golden  islands 
Floating  on  a  silver  sea ; 
Whilst  suns  their  mingled  beamings  darted 
Through  clouds  of  circumambient  darkness. 
And  pearly  battlements  around 
Looked  o'er  the  immense  of  Heaven." 

Shelley  never  lost  this  accumulative  style,  although  ac- 
quaintance with  better  models  went  far  to  correct  it.  He 
could  boweverlayit  aside  when  the  nature  of  the  compositioii 
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reqaiml,  and  the  Cenci,  though  deficient  in  iacident,  is 
severe  In  diotion,  Tlie  al}ove  liues  ebow  a  great  facility  of 
Tersitictttion,  and  an  car  accuntomcd  to  try  nnd  even  to  sub- 
tilixe  cadences.  The  former  quality  he  carried  into  another 
UngUBgCy  and  his  Latin  echooL-verscs  were  composed  with  nn 
ease  and  correctness  that  procured  for  him  prizes,  and  caused 
him  to  be  resorted  to  by  all  his  friends  for  help. 

"  He  was,"  6iiyB  Mrs.  Shelley,  "  at  the  period  of  nriting  Queen  Mab,  a 
great  trftvellor  witliia  the  limits  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  HIb 
time  wu  ipeoC  amoug  the  lun^liesl  scenes  of  these  countries.  Mountain 
aad  Uke  and  forest  were  bii  home ;  the  pbeoomena  of  nature  were  his  fa- 
vourite study.  He  luvcd  to  incjuirc  into  their  caoses,  and  was  addicted  to 
pForsuits  of  Dittuml  philoikjpby  and  chemistr}'.  as  far  as  they  could  bv  car- 
ried on  as  an  nmuBcment.  These  tastes  gave  tniUi  and  vivacity  to  his  de- 
■criptiooa,  and  warmed  his  sotd  with  that  deep  admiratioa  for  the  wonders 
of  aalorvr  which  coDttant  aasociation  with  her  incpii«d." 

The  motto  to  Alastor  is  a  sentence  from  the  Confessions  of 
Augustin;  and  there  is  aoracthing  in  common  between  these 
fervent  outpourings  of  two  ardent  and  intcUcctual  tempera- 
ments, vliich  renders  that  sentence  an  appropriate  note  of 
preparuttou  to  the  solemn  emotions  of"  the  spirit  of  sohtude." 
"It  is  ■writtcD,"  the  editor  observes,  "ia  a  very  different 
tooe  &ODI  Queen  Mab."  Shelley's  first  poem  is  the  basc- 
leia  fabric  of  a  Saturnian  age:  Alastor,  but  in  a  better  spirit 
than  Childc  Harold,  is  the  poet's  inner-being  impersonated, 
and  brought  into  imiuediate  contact  with  nature  under  her 
manifold  vicissitudes  of  repose  and  turbuleuce,  of  luxuriant 
life  and  primeval  desolation.  It  opens  with  the  doctrine  of 
Pantheism  under  its  most  poetical  form  of  contemplating  the 
visible  universe  as  the  veil  of  a  sentient  spirit,  of  which  the 
forms  of  matter  arc  the  emanations.  The  ascendency  of  na- 
ture over  human  passion,  the  subsidence  of  thought,  of  fceliug 
and  of  youthful  aspiration  in  early  death,  the  sympathy  of 
nature  with  her  worshiper,  the  education  of  the  poet  through 
the  mctlium  of  his  own  sensations,  and  by  no  meaner  sjiubols 
than  such  as  gladdened  or  awed  man  in  his  imagined  state  of 
primitive  strength  and  beauty,  witli  the  fruitless  quest  for  the 
reflection  and  counterpart  of  the  inner-self,  the  androgynt  of 
Plato,  the  ideal  Laura  that,  in  the  imagination  of  Petrarca,  ob- 
iired  and  glorified  nt  once  the  actual  Laiira. — of  sucli  pro- 
tmd  and  subtile  imagery  is  the  iUastor  made  up.     With 
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a  felicity  rare  iu  Sliellev's  longer  works,  the  form  is  the  ap- 
propriate clothing  of  the  thought ;  and  the  occasional  obscu- 
rity arises  from  the  extreme  subtilty  of  the  ideas  more  than 
from  its  usual  cause — a  diseased  activity  of  the  fancy  aud  un- 
derstanding.— We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  the  scenery  of 
Alastor,  as  well  as  the  emotions  depicted,  are  idealized,  and 
therefore  so  long  as  the}-  respond  to  one  another  ^vith  equal  in- 
tensity, it  is  not  a  legitimate  objection  to  say  the  descriptions 
are  impossible.  But  indeed  no  one  of  Shelley's  poems  is  so 
characteristic  as  this.  Less  vague  than  the  Prometheus,  Icas 
modern  than  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  it  docs  not  alternately  delight 
and  disappoint  us,  nor  leave  us  doubtful  whether  the  same 
truths  might  not  have  been  much  better  inculcated  in  prose* 
Like  the  Witch  of  Atlas,  it  requires  an  initiative  faith,  but 
its  unity  is  apparent  so  soon  as  we  step  within  its  precincts. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  composition  of  Alastor  is 
detailed  in  the  editoi-'s  notes,  and  it  illustrates  Shelley's  pro- 
pensity to  project  and  idealize  home-scenery  and  familiar  ob- 
jects— the  charnctcristic  of  his  own  works,  the  inimitable  error 
which  has  bafHed  his  copyists. 

"The  later  &ainmer  moDths  of  1615  were  warm  and  dry.  AccompaniE-d 
fay  a  few  friends,  he  visited  the  source  of  the  Thame*,  making  the  voyage  is 
a  wbcrr>-  from  WUtdsor  to  Cricklade.  Hia  beautiful  stanzas  in  the  church- 
yard of  I^echlade  were  written  un  that  occasion.  Aloator  w^as  composed 
on  hiii  return.  He  spent  his  days  under  ttic  oak  shades  of  Wind&or  Great 
Pork ;  and  the  magnificent  woodJand  wait  a  fitting  study  to  inspire  the  va- 
rious descHpttooa  of  forest  scenery  in  the  poem." 

We  have  not  space  for  the  Stanzas  in  Lechlade  chiu-ch- 
yard ;  they  bear  to  Alastor  the  relation  of  the  germ  to  the 
fruit,  "  a  picture  in  little  "  of  the  same  sensations :  we  know 
nowhere  two  more  beautiful  couplets  than  those  which  close 
the  first  and  second  stanzas  of  the  carUcr  poem. 

"  Silence  and  Twilight,  unbelovcd  of  men. 
Creep  band  in  hand  from  yon  obscurest  glen. 

*'  The  winds  are  still,  or  the  drj-  churcli-tower  g;r«as 
Knows  not  Ihvir  gentle  mutiunK  as  tlie)'  poWi" 

The  poems  written  about  the  same  time  witlt  Alastor 
c\nncc  an  intensity  of  sensation,  connected  probably  with  dis- 
ease, but  indicating  a  purer  vein  of  poetic  feclinp  than  some 
of  his  later  works.     Shelley  wiis  indeed  ^'  of  iiuagination  all 
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ct:"  his  political  speculations  were  coarse  earthy  veins 
Btrikinf;  across  and  obstructing  the  finer  portions  of  his  mind ; 
mifltook  his  vocation  when  he  would  impress  \ipou  these 
tie  image  of  his  intellrctunl  being  :  in  poems  with  a  pohlical 
he  "  had  the  use  of  his  lefl  hand  only.'' 
The  Revolt  of  Islam  only  occupied  six  months,  and  The 
Prometheus  Unbound  fewer  weeks  in  composition.  We  be- 
lieve them  to  be  tlie  least  readable  and  permanent  of  his  poet- 
works  ;  the  one,  from  its  essentially  modern  spirit,  em- 
Bcing  and  embodying  notions  and  speculations  in  the  room 
of  reaUties  and  truth  ;  Uic  other,  from  the  comparison  forced 
upon  the  reader  with  the  dramatic  treatment  of  the  most  so- 
lemn tnt/tk  of  antiquity.  Passages  of  great  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness might  Ik;  cited  from  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  but  they 
are  descriptive  or  reflective :  the  action  of  the  poem  proceeds 
heavily  and  feebly,  and  no  human  interest  attaches  itself  to  the 
penonificutions  uf  good  and  evil  that  carry  on  the  stor)', 
aong  the  most  beautifid  stanzas  of  the  poem,  which  as  a  me- 
rictd  work  of  art  can  hardly  be  commended  enough,  are  those 
fat  the  oi>ening  of  the  Uh  Canto;  they  proceed  however  but 
Ic  way  in  the  same  spirit  of  quiet  and  happy  sensation. 

I. 

"The  old  man  took  the  oars^  and  sooa  tbe  bark 

SniAtc  on  the  beach  l)c«tdc  a  tower  of  stoue ; 

It  wn«  a  crumbling  tieaj),  whose  portal  dark 

Wilh  blooming  ivy.traiU  waa  ovcrgrowu  j 

Upon  whose  floor  the  spangling  aantla  were  strewn. 

And  rarest  «'a-»hclls,  which  the  eternal  (load. 

Slave  to  the  mother  of  the  months,  luul  tliruwn 

Within  the  walla  of  that  ^cy  tower,  which  stood 
A  changeling  of  man's  art,  nureed  amid  Nature'n  brood. 

II. 

"  Wlien  the  old  man  his  boat  had  anchored. 
He  wound  mc  in  his  arms  with  tender  care. 
And  ver^'  few,  but  kindly  worda  be  said. 
And  bore  me  through  the  tower  adown  a  statr. 
Whose  smooth  descent  some  ceaseless  step  to  wear 
For  many  a  year  had  fallen. — We  came  at  lust 
To  a  small  chamber,  which  with  mosses  rare 
Was  tapmtried,  where  me  hit»  suCt  hand  placed 

Upon  a  couch  of  grass  and  oak'leaves  Interlaced. 
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III. 
"The  moon  wai  darting  through  the  lattices 
Its  yellow  light,  warm  as  the  beams  of  day — 
So  warm,  lliat  tf)  admit  Ibc  dewy  breeze 
The  old  man  oi>enci)  them  ;  the  moonlight  hiy 
UpoD  a  lake  whose  waters  wove  their  play 
Even  to  the  threshold  of  that  looety  home : 
Within  was  seen  in  the  dim  wavering  ray. 
The  antique  sculptured  roof,  and  many  a  toini! 
Wbosc  lore  had  made  that  sage  all  that  he  had  become. 

IV. 

'*  Tlie  rock'buiU  barrier  of  the  sea  wai  paat— 
And  I  was  on  the  margin  of  a  lake. 
A  lonely  lake,  amid  the  foiests  vast 
And  snowy  mountains  ■  " 

Had  the  whole  effect  of  the  poem  been  equal  to  thi«  anil 
many  other  pa&sa§:es  that  might  have  been  detached,  the 
graceful  fancy  and  harmonious  verse  of  iiVrioato  would  have 
found  a  rival  in  Shelley.  But  his  political  idealisms  and  ex- 
pcritncnts  upon  public  taste  and  morals  mar  Uic  mild  beauty 
and  quietude  of  his  descriptioua.  Everywhere  the  "diajceta 
membra"  of  poetry  may  be  found,  nowhere  an  artistic  whole 
in  the  longer  comijosilious  of  Shelley, 

Mr.  Londor,  no  incompetent  judge,  has  pronounced  Shelley 
'^  incomparably  the  most  elegant,  graceftil,  and  harmonious 
of  the  prose-writers  of  the  present  age."  And  the  Prefaces 
to  the  Revolt  of  Islam  and  Prometheus  are  more  bcautiltil 
and  sustained  than  the  poems  themselves.  In  tlie  former  be 
has  described,  in  the  proper  education  of  a  poet,  a  portion  of 
his  own  intellectual  history :  and  the  union  of  ardent  aspira- 
tion for  an  immortal  namej  with  a  humble  diffidence  of  his 
own  |)ower  of  attaining  it,  renders  the  passage  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  those  in  which  authors  have  admitted  an  audience 
to  their  self-commtmings, 

"  Ttiere  is  an  education  pecaliorly  fittMl  for  a  po«t,  without  which  gcniua 
and  sensibility  can  hardly  fill  the  circle  of  their  cnpucitiea.  No  education 
indeed  can  entitle  to  this  &pp4*llatiuu  a  dull  and  unobservant  iniiid^  or  oav, 
though  neither  dull  nor  unobservant,  in  which  the  channels  uf  communi. 
cation  tx^tween  thought  and  eiprcssiun  have  been  obstructrd  or  closed. 
How  far  it  is  my  fortune  to  belong  to  eiUier  of  the  latter  cIbmm  I  cannot 
know.  I  aspire  to  be  toroetbinK  b«tt«r.  T^e  circonutancca  of  my  ocd- 
deatal  education  have  been  favourable  to  tbia  ambitiou.    1  baw  been  A« 
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miliv  frou  boyhoud  wiUi  moantaiiu  and  takes*  and  tlie  sen  isd  the  solitude 

ffgrctt*  t  danger,  which  sports  upon  t))e  brink  of  precjpirrs,  has  b«en  my 

ayinat«.     t  have  troddtifi  ihe  Klaeier*  of  the  Mp«.  and  lived  under  Uic  eye 

'  Mont  Blanc.      I   \iave  brcn  a  wandt^rcr  emctng  dtfitnnt  fieMa.      I  have 

1  down  ini|;hty  riverft,  and  tcun  the  9un  itMr  and  set.  and  the  ttan 

ome  forth,  whiUt  I  have  sailed  night  and  day  donrua  rapid  eLream  among 

DOitatams.     1  have  9cca  populous  citic*.  ojid  have  watched  the  passions 

vliich  riatf  and  spread,  and  i'tnk  and  change  amongst  asAcmblcd  multitude 

r«f  nen. — ^Thc  (Kjctry  of  anci«nt  Greece  and  Kome.  and  modem  Italy,  and 

our  own  country,  has  been  to  me.  like  rstemal  nature,  a  passion  and  an 

enjoyncnt.   Such  are  the  aourcea  from  which  the  materiaU  Tor  the  imagery 

of  my  poem  have  be«n  drawn,     I  have  confiidervU  {wetr)*  in  it&  Toost  com- 

UCQilvc  unoe,  and  have  read  the  potu  and  the  hUtoriaus,  and  the  mcta* 

tiyaidanii  whose  writingii  have  btren  accessible  to  mc>  and  have  looked  upon 

t '  '  1 1  and  majPBtic  scenery  of  the  earth  as  common  sourct* s  of  those 

litch  it  u  the  province  of  the  poet  to  embody  and  combine.  Yet 

||2ic  expanence  and  the  feelings  to  which  ]  refer,  do  not  in  theroaelvea  con- 

titutc  men  poet»>  but  only  prepare  tlicni  tu  be  the  auditom  of  those  who 

KK.     Haw  far  I  shall  be  found  to  possess  that  more  essential  attribute  of 

^^ociry,  the  power  of  awakening  in  others  sensations  like  those  which  ani- 

!  my  own  bosom,  is  that  which,  to  speak  sincerely,  I  know  not ;  and 

irhich,  with  an  acquiescent  and  contented  spirit,  I  expect  to  be  taught  by 

be  effect  which  I  sliall  produce  u|>un  (hose  whom  I  now  address." 

In  the  Dotea  to  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  Mrs.  Shelley 
an  cxbuct  from  one  of  Shelley^s  letters  wTitten  in  1817, 
^•Qon  before  he  quitted  England,  never  to  return  to  it.     In  it 
he  describes  a  singular  nervous  excitement  wliieh  throws  some 
flight  upon  the  besetting  sins  of  his  poetry  and  his  intellectual 
>  tcmpcraiucut,     "My  health,'*  he  says,  'Mias  been  materially 
**  worBe.    My  feelings  at  intervals  are  of  a  deadly  and  torpid 
"  kind,  or  awakened  to  such  a  estate  of  unnatural  and  keen 
*'  excitement,  that  only  to  instance  the  organ  of  sight,  I  find 
"  the  very  blades  of  grass  and  the  boughs  of  distant  trees  pre- 
fc**  sent  themselves  to  me  with  microscopic  diitinc(nei».^*    No 
'deacnption  of  Shelley's  poetic  style  when  he  wrote  the  Pro- 
metheus;  although  he  was  theu  partially  restored  by  a  warm 
climate  and  leaWng  behind  him  many  painful  circumstances 
ind  osaociationa,  would  scr\-e  so  well  as  this  sentence  to  show 
how  unlike  hit*  dramatic  poem  ia  to  the  Chained  Prometheus 
of  ^^schylus.     Shelley  has  produced  a  cUaos  of  poetic  mate- 
rial without  Bj'uuiieti-y  and  without  even  formal  miity.     He 
was  sn  cutliiisiibitic  student  of  Greek  htevatiure,  especially  in 
later  years;  but  in  the  Prometheuswe  nowhere  tind,what  some 
of  hie  critics  have  intustcd  on,  the  impress  of  on  ethnic  feelings 
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the  power  of  adopting  nncieut  modes  of  thought  to  his  owii 
creations.  We  suspect  that  at  any  period  of  his  life  Shelley 
was  of  too  restless  a  t*:mperameat  passively  to  imbibe  tbe 
thoughts  and  forms  of  another,  however  deeply  he  might  ve- 
nerate his  example  as  an  artist.  lu  studying  the  laws  of 
beauty  and  proportion  in  the  works  of  antiquity  with  refer- 
ence to  his  own  compoaitiouft,  he  lias  neither  the  rapid  intui- 
tion of  what  wus  ca[)able  of  x'eproductioii,  which  Schiller  dis- 
played in  his  Bride  of  Messina,  nor  Uie  intellectual  calm- 
ness of  Goethe  in  analysing  and  selecting  what  fitted  his 
j>eculiar  purpose.  Shelley  works  out  hia  thought  by 
aggregation^  seldom  by  single  touches  or  felicitous  strokes; 
probably  he  felt  in  the  same  way  what  was  excellent  in 
(jthers.  He  is  eminently  the  poet  of  the  remote  and  the 
future ;  the  ancient  idea  of  destiny  was  too  palpable  and 
sensuous  for  him,  and  he  takes  refuge  from  it  in  the  illimi- 
1-able  field  of  time  and  chance.  But  the  interest  of  the  mt/th 
of  Prometheus  consists  in  its  uiiivei*sal  humanity,  not  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  several  phases  of  au  ideal  perfectibility.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Titan  are  in  the  body ;  Shelley,  by  trans- 
ferring thorn  to  the  mind,  has  weakened  the  cflcct  of  the  chain 
and  the  riven  rocks,  of  the  space  and  silence  and  soUtude, 
broken  only  by  the  beat  of  wings,  the  gentle  voices  of  the 
Oceanides,  and  the  fur-ofl'  moaning  of  the  sea.  To  ancient 
appreliensions  the  consummate  art  in  the  Trilogy  of  Prome- 
theus is  tlie  unbinding  of  the  Titan  by  Hercules.  Shelley  des- 
patches this  in  a  stage-direction,  if  such  a  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  composition  that  sets  even  an  imaginary  representa- 
tion at  defiance.  Hence  a  fourth  act  became  necessary  to  give 
sufKcient  imiwrtancc  to  the  event  for  which  the  two  first  are 
the  prcpnratitin.  But  the  iidditioii  is  de-slructivc  of  the  pro- 
per catastiophe  of  the  drama,  and  removes  it  further  from 
that  unity  which  gives  to  the  /Eschylean  story  its  statuesque 
grandeur  and  repose. 

The  first  aspect  of  Italy  and  the  influence  of  a  more 
genial  climate,  awakened  to  new  life  the  poetical  spirit  in 
Shelley.  He  meclitaited,  at  this  time,  three  subjects  as  the 
groundwork  for  lyric:d  driuniis; — tmc  was  the  story  of  Tiisso. 
Mrs.  SheUey  does  not  say  whether  Gocthe^s  Torquato  Tasso 
in  any  way  suggested  the  idea.  A  song  of  Taswi  is  all  that 
reuiaiub  of  his  studivD.     The  other  was  fomidcd  on  the  book 
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of  Job»  but  of  which,  though  he  never  abuudoncd  the  desigu^ 
no  trace  remains  among  his  papers.  The  third  was  the 
Prometheus  Unbound,  And  his  choice  was  probably  de- 
termined by  hia  familiarity  with  the  Greek  tragic  writers,  at 
this  time  the  constant  companions  of  bis  wanderings  and  his 
solitude.  But  Shelley's  sensibilities  were  too  active  and  lux- 
urimit  for  the  severe  and  select  meditation  such  a  subject  re- 
quired. He  had  yet  to  learn  the  art  of  suspecting  the  imagery 
and  the  emotions  which  come  unsolicited  to  the  poet,  and 
that  it  la  the  oflen-tried  and  tested  residue  of  these  which 
alone  ^uka  into,  and  obtains  the  mastery  over  the  inner-being 
of  the  few,  and  is  by  them  gradually  imparted  to  the  many. 
Not  tlmt  Shelley  composed  carelessly,  and  u*ithout  a  bctitting 
re«]>ect  for  his  readers.  His  blotted  and  interlined  manu- 
scripts, his  unwearied  pentimentosj  show  tlie  contrary.  But 
coucei\ing,  unfortunately,  that  his  vocation  as  a  reformer 
wa»  superior  lo  liis  vowitton  as  a  poet,  that  his  days  were 
few  and  numbered,  and  the  urgency  of  the  ''disjointed  times" 
he  lived  in  great,  he  composed  with  the  haste  and  anxiety  of 
one  who  has  a  present  end  to  secure,  whose  well-being  de- 
(lends  on  its  success,  and  not  with  the  hope  and  gladness  and 
untiring  fortitude  of  him  who  designs  and  is  conscious  that 
the  work  under  his  hands  will  be  a  "possession  for  ever." 
In  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  a  cer- 
tain breadth  and  grandeur  in  the  conception  and  language  of 
the  drama  remind  us  of  /Eschylus,  and  an  occasional  severity 
in  the  images  gives  an  intensity  to  the  emotions  not  usual 
with  Shelley,  These,  however,  arc  not  sustained  beyond  the 
first  act,  and  are  frequently  lost  within  it.  And  it  is  singular 
that  the  author  of  the  um'hymed  lyrics  in  Queen  Mab  shoidd, 
in  a  '*  Itfrical  dratnOf*  have  been  contentctl  with  choral  songs 
loose  in  their  structure,  inexpressive,  and  not  seldom  uu- 

elodious  as  tliose  in  the  Prometheus.  In  the  Posthumous 
Works  of  Shelley,  the  moat  untiuished  fragments  often  dis- 
jilay  a  subtile  and  dehcatc  intuition  of  mcIo<ly  in  verse  which 
110  carelessness  in  conception  or  language  can  injure  or  cou- 
In  the  Prometheus,  on  thccontnu-j-,  beautiful  thoughts 

%d  happy  images  are  perpetually  marred  and  lost  in  the  ob- 
jure or  glittering  maze  of  the  verses  in  which  they  are  set, 
"  l"he  lyrics  of  this  drama,"  we  are  told  by  the  editor,  were 
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inUnded  to  '^developc  the  ab&tmae  and  imaginative  theories'^ ' 
of  Shelley  "with  regard  to  the  creation.  It  requires  a  mind 
"  as  itubtle  and  penetrating  as  his  o\mi  to  understand  tlie  my- 
**  Stic  meanings  scattered  throughout  the  poem."  This,  which 
is  hardly  an  excuse  for  vagueness  of  language  in  philosophy, 
is  none  in  poetr^';  and  Shelley's  luujuaiotance  with  Lucretius, 
Empedocles,  and  with  the  Gnomic  poets  of  Greece,  must 
have  taught  him  that  difhcult,  abstruse  and  recondite  mean- 
ings may  be  clothed  in  pure  and  perspicuous  diction.  It 
could  only  have  been  a  wilfully  erroneous  theory  of  his  art 
which  led  him,  at  this  season  of  life,  to  combiuc  in  almost  an 
equal  proportion  the  vices  of  Marino  with  those  of  Lyeophron. 
It  waa  a  theory,  however,  from  which  he  soon  escaped,  siaoe 
the  next  great  work  he  undertook  and  executed  was  the 
Cenci. 

Sfaelley^B  poems,  the  editor  remarks,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes— the  purely  imaginative,  and  tlwHc  which  sprung 
from  the  emotions  of  his  heart.  Among  tlie  former  may  be 
placed  The  Witch  of  Atlas,  Adouaia,  and  his  latest  com- 
position, left  imperfect.  The  Triimiph  of  Life.  And  in  this 
class  we  are  persuaded  will  be  found  the  purest  and  most  per- 
manent records  of  his  genius.  For  Shelley  resembled  Spenser 
in  the  abundance  of  his  objective  stores,  in  hia  delight  in  tlio 
beautiful  and  the  perennial  freshness  of  eloquence.  Spen- 
ser, however,  after  a  few  early  attempts  in  a  wTong  direction, 
came  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  reid  nature  of  his  poetic 
powers,  and  left,  to  others  the  more  arduous  field  of  pasaion 
and  character,  while  he  moved  in  gladncRs  and  freedom 
through  the  whole  domwn  of  pure  imagination.  Shelley's 
fertility  in  educing  and  combining  his  objective  resources  from 
the  contemplation  of  nature  and  the  study  of  booku,  and  from 
the  forms  embodied  in  pointing  and  sculpture,  concealed  from 
liimself  that  the  faculties  of  construction  and  invention  were 
not  given  him  in  an  equal  degree.  AVe  can  therefore  per- 
fectly understand  that  his  Cenci  and  tlic  ft-uguient  of 
Charles  I.  were  produced  with  inRnite  labour,  white  the 
Prnmetbeus  and  the  Revolt  flowed  almost  spontaneously 
from  his  pen.  Uis  fancy  was  equally  suggc&iive,  hia  ima- 
gination equally  creative  of  bright  and  beautiful  thoughts, 
in  all  that  he  imdertouk;  but  form  and  clioracter  are  the 
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DW  growth  of  obBtrvation  and  cxpnricnce,  and  require  a 
vere  apprenticeship  to  the  secrets  of  art  and  the  real  work- 

ofUfc. 

We  have  reluctmitly  pointed  out  the  defects  of  a  poet,  who, 
beyond  any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  has  filled  us  with 
wonder  and  delightj  even  where  we  found  most  occasion  to 
regret  i\\e  obliquity  of  hia  morul  theories,  and  condemn  the 
haste  and  temerity  of  his  political  BpeculatioDS.  But  be- 
tween the  indiscreet  praise  of  those  who  defended,  and  the 
nnwarranted  censure  of  those  who  attacked  him,  there  seemed 
to  us  a  middle  course,  by  which,  without  any  concession  of 
principle  as  (.'ritioj,  the  substantial  grounds  of  his  reputation 
might  be  dctcrmine<l.  The  easier  and  pleasanter  part  of 
ma  task  remains, — the  consideration  of  that  portion  of  his 
works  whieh  belongs  to  the  purely  imaginative  class,  and  of  his 
jnastcr-work  in  a  higher  dej)ai-tment  of  art  than  any  he  had 
tempted  before,  in  which  he  sacrificed  the  peculiar  vices  of 
us  style  to  a  simple  energy  of  conception  and  diction. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  place  Shellcj'^s  Odes  to  Liberty 
and  Naples,  prompted  rs  thoy  were  by  immediate  feelings 
of  hojje  and  exultation,  among  poems  of  the  imagination 
nither  than  among  those  in  which  he  embodied  his  i>wn 
emotions  and  desires.  Yet  an  examination  of  these  odes  will 
dhow  that  they  belong  really  to  the  former  class.  Shelley  did 
not  possess  invention  in  any  remai'kabtc  degree;  it  bore  no 
pniportion  to  his  other  intellectiinl  powers,  his  imagination 
his  eloquence.  Hence  he  always  wrote  with  more  dignity 
ad  truth  when  his  subject  confined  him  to  a  fixed  plan  and 
division.  But  his  fertility  of  illustrating  by  splendid  image 
and  metaphor  was  inexhaustible ;  and  in  his  odes,  written  on 
occasion,  the  intensity  of  sympathy  and  excitement  super- 
led  all  abstract  theorizing,  and  brought  witli  it  the  befitting 
IS  into  which  his  imagination  was  ever  ready  to  breathe 
beauty  and  motion.  And  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  inex- 
plicable, that  the  same  poet  in  the  Prometlicus  Uubound 
should  have  «o  mistaken  the  structure  and  the  scope  of  lyric 
poetry,  and  produced  almost  contemporarily  the  Ode  to 
Naples.  The  epodc  and  two  following  strophes,  for  sus- 
tained majesty  and  melody,  arc  equal  to  anything  in  modern 
Literature,  and  are  warmly  applauded  by  the  critics  of  a  nation 
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that  reckons  Filicaia  and  Mauzoni  among  its  lyrical  writers. 
Wc  must  find  room  for  the  epode : — 

"  I  stood  within  the  city  di&iutcrred  ; 

And  heard  the  autumnal  leaves,  like  light  foDtfalU 
or  spirits  |>assing  tlirough  the  streets  ;  oud  beard 
The  muuntatu's  slumberous  voice  at  iatervola 
Thrili  through  those  roofless  halls ; 
The  oracutar  thunder  penetrating  shook 

llie  listening  suul  in  niy  suK{>eniled  blood  ; 
I  felt  that  Earth  out  of  her  deep  heart  spoke — 

I  felt  but  heard  not : — through  white  columns  glowed 
The  isle- sustaining  Ocean  flood, 
A  plane  of  light  between  two  hcnvcns  of  azure  .- 
Around  mc  gleamed  many  a  bright  sepulchre 
or  whose  pure  beauty,  Time,  as  if  his  pleasure 
Were  to  spare  Death,  had  nc^'cr  made  erasure ; 
But  every  living  lineanieat  was  cluar 
As  in  the  Sculptor's  thought ;  and  there 
The  wreaths  of  stony  myrtle,  ivy  and  pine. 

Like  winter  leaves  o'ergrown  by  moulded  snow. 
Seemed  only  not  to  move  and  grow 
Because  the  crystal  silence  of  ihc:  air 

Weighed  on  their  life  ;  even  as  tlie  Power  divine. 
Which  tlien  lulled  all  things,  brooded  upon  mitie. 
"Then  gentle  winds  arose, 
With  many  a  mingled  close 
Of  wild  jEolian  sounil  and  mountain  odour  keen; 
And  where  the  Baian  ocean 
Welterii  with  airlikc  motion. 
Within,  above,  around  itA  bowers  of  starry  green, 
Moving  tbc  sea-flowers  in  those  purple  caves, 
Even  as  the  ever  stomiless  atmosphere 
Floats  o'er  the  Klysian  realm. 
It  Ixire  me  like  on  Angel,  o'er  the  waves 
Of  sunlight,  whose  swift  pinnace  of  dewy  air 
No  fitorm  can  overwhelm  ; 
]  sailed,  where  ever  flow6 
Under  the  oilm  Serene 
A  spirit  of  deep  emotion 
From  the  unknown  graves 
Of  the  dead  Kings  of  Melody. 
Shadov^'  Aomos  dnrkcucd  oVr  the  helm 
The  horizontal  tether  ]  hca\'cii  stript  bare 
Its  UeptliM  over  Klyitiuin,  wlierf  the  prow 
Made  the  invisible  WBt<:r  white  as  snow  ; 
From  that  Typhccon  mount  Inarirae 
There  streamed  a  suolike  vapour,  like  the  standard 
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Of  Bome  elbcrca)  host ; 
Wliilst  from  all  tlte  coast. 
Louder  Rnd  louder,  g&tbering  round,  there  Mmndernl 
Over  the  oraculmr  woods  and  divme  sck 
Prophesyings  wKich  grci^'  articulate— 
They  seize  me — I  must  s{>eak  them — be  they  fate." — 
It  would  be  idle,  and  almost  insulting  to  ])oint  out  to  persons 
\  at  all  acquainted  with  modern  EngLisb  poetry  such  compo- 
sitioQft  as  the  Ode  to  a  Skylark,  pronounced,  we  believe,  by 
OO  lew  »n  authority  than  Mr.  Wordsworth,  to  be  the  "tri- 
umph of  Shclley*s  art/^ — or  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty, 
conceived  during  a  voyage  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  com- 
pany with  lord  Byron,  and  uliile  the  author  was  occupied 
in  reading  the  NonveUe  IfehUe  for  the  first  Lime, — or  the  Ode 
to  the  West  Wind,  in  which  is  a  comparison  as  beautiful  and 
;  bold  as  some  in  /Eschylus : — 

"Thou  on  whoftt  streaio,  *mid  the  steep  sky's  romraolion 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  taogled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  occan^ 
Angels  of  min  and  lightning  :  there  are  spread 
Ou  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  thf.  bright  hair  HpHftcd  from  the  head 
Of  »Qtnp fientt  MttMttd,  t'ven  from  the  dim  verge 
OftbehonzoD  to  tlie  zenith's  bright. 
The  hcks  of  the  approaching  storm." 

Btit  yn  cannot  pass  over  so  cursorily  tlie  Hymn  of  Apollo, 
because  in  the  severe  sirapUcity  and  selection  of  the  diction 
wc  have  an  instance  of  Shelley's  power  over  the  forms  of 
poetiy,  whenever  his  attention  was  given  to  his  art  rather 
than  to  the  moral  or  political  uses  it  might  be  made  to  serve. 
It  remindfl  one  of  the  ethnic  completeness  of  Goethe  in  some 
of  hia  shorter  poems : — 

"The  slccpleAB  (lours  who  watch  roc  oft  I  lie. 
Curtained  with  fttar-enwoven  tApcstrivti, 
From  the  broad  mooutigfat  of  the  sky, 

Faaniug  the  busy  dreams  from  my  dim  eyes, — 
Waken  me  when  their  Mother  the  gray  Dawn, 
Telia  them  that  dreams  and  tliat  the  moon  is  gone. 
"Then  1  arise,  and  climbing  Heaven's  blue  dome, 
I  walk  over  the  mountains  and  the  waves. 
Leaving  my  robe  upon  the  oce&ii  foam  ; 

My  footsteps  pave  the  clouds  with  fire  j  the  cares 
Arc  filled  with  my  bright  presence,  and  the  air 
Lmtoi  the  grcea  earth  to  my  embruei  bare. 
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"  The  sunbcani5  arc  my  shafts,  with  which  I  kill 

Deceit,  that  luvt-s  the  night  and  fean  the  day  i 
All  mcD  who  do  or  even  tnu^nc  ill 

Fly  me,  and  from  the  glory  of  my  ray 
Good  minds  and  open  actions  taXe  new  mtght« 
Until  dhuiniBhed  by  the  Tetgo  of  night. 
"  I  fecfl  the  cload.1,  the  rainbow  and  the  flowers. 

With  their  ethureal  rolourA  :  the  Moon's  globo 
And  tlie  pure  stars  in  their  eternal  boweni 

Are  cinctured  with  my  power  as  with  a  robe : 
Whatever  lamps  on  Earth  or  Heaven  may  shine 
Are  portions  of  one  {rawer  which  la  mine. 
"  I  stand  at  noon  upon  the  peak  of  Heaven. 

Thetk  with  unwilling  steps  I  wander  down 
Into  the  clouds  of  the  Atlantic  even  ; 

For  grief  that  I  deport  they  weep  and  frown  t 
What  look  i»  more-  delightful  than  the  smile 
With  which  I  soothe  them  from  the  Western  isle  ? 

"  I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Universe 

Behotdt»  itself  and  knowa  itself  divine -, 
All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse. 

All  prophecy,  all  medicine  are  mine. 
All  light  of  art  or  nature  : — to  my  song 
Victory  and  priuse  in  theU  own  right  beloDg." 

We  have  quoted  from  the  less-known  works  of  Shelley;  but 
our  theory  of  his  quulitiea  &»  a  poet  being  in  many  points 
at  variance  with  that  of  his  eulogists,  it  was  ueccssaiy  that 
our  dissent  should  not  rest  on  mere  assertion.  We  wish  to 
rqjresent  Shelley,  not  mastered  by  a  luxuriant  fancy,  nor 
squaudenng  aiinles&Iy  his  ol>jective  stores,  but  In  Ids  simpler 
and  severer  modes  of  imag^ination  and  expression.  From  the 
long  poem  of  Ilosalind  and  Helen,  with  tlie  exception  of  the 
lines  beginning  with  "Thou  knowest  what  a  thing  is  Poverty," 
we  could  extract  no  single  passage  not  mnrred  by  dif!Vise» 
ness  of  thought,  or  prodigality  of  ^cy,  unless  it  were  the 
opening  lines  of  the  description  of  **  an  antique  wood" : — 

"  In  silence  then  tliey  took  the  way 
Beneath  the  forest's  solitude. 
It  was  a  vast  and  antique  wood 
Tlmmtrh  which  they  took  their  way  j 
And  the  grey  shade*  of  evening 
O'er  that  green  wildetncu  did  fling 
Still  deeper  solitiuk. 
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Ptinraing  sUU  the  path  that  woand 

The  vast  ant\  knotted  trtea  around 

Thraueti  which  slow  shades  were  wandarinp. 

To  a  deep  lawny  dell  they  came, 

To  a  stoutf  scat  hcsidc  a  spring, 

O'er  which  the  colamned  wood  did  frame 

K  rooflcM  tvojple." 

It  IB  &otn  an  opposite  iiiot]\*e  that  \^-e  produce  no  passage 
the  Lines  \rritteii  anion^  the  Eiigancati  Hills.  In  these 
is  a  unity  of  object,  of  description  and  sensation,  that 
could  not  be  preserved  in  an  extract.  It  is  impossible  to 
the  entire  poom  without  regretting  that  Shelley  did  not 
liirnself  nftener  to  the  passive  reception  of  external 
nature  without  seeking  to  symbolize  and  interpret  what  she 
presented  to  him.  Of  the  three  conditions  of  poetry  tliat  it 
be  "  simple,  sensuous,  passionate,"  an  over-active  intellect 
and  fancy  combined  with  a  frail  and  shattered  temperament 
to  give  to  the  last,  in  Shelley's  conceptions  of  his  art,  an 
^nnduc  preference.  It  has  been  the  principle  of  our  quota- 
tions Lu  take  such  passages  only  as  unite,  or  approach  nearest 
to,  a  union  of  these  qualities  of  style. 

We  have  alix-ady  noticed  a  common  mistake  in  the  critics 
friendly  to  Shelley,  of  attributing  to  his  works  an  antique  tone 
of  composition ;  and  there  eeems  to  us  a  similar  objection  to 
imputing  a  Platonic  spirit  to  them  as  an  excuse  or  a  reason 
for  their  abstruseness  or  obscurity.  In  poems  professedly  phi- 
losophical, the  author  has  made  up  his  mind  to  *'  an  audience 
fitf  but  few ; "  and  the  reader  is  prepared  for  secret  meanings 
and  symbolic  imagery,  to  be  understood  by  him  in  proportion 
to  his  acquaintance  with  the  inner  doctrines  of  the  school  he 
bdoncs  to.  But  Shelley  expressly  disclaims  all  intention  of 
Hri'  >  tic  verse  for  the  few ;  and  trusts  to  the  common 

fceli-_  I  experience  of  men  that  hia  poems  will  be  in- 
telligible to  any  one  who  reads  with  no  predisposition  to 
stumble  and  find  fault.  Mysticism  therefore,  always  a  ble- 
mish in  an  art  whose  j>ectiliar  privilege  it  is  to  invest  our  intel- 
lectual perceptions  and  notions  with  a  more  cthcrial  life,  can 
properly  have  no  place  in  poems  intended  to  awaken  in  unl- 
Y'd'sal  nian  a  purer  and  deeper  sense  of  his  rights  and  his 
destiny.  Platonism,  however,  is  a  convenient  word,  when,  ci- 
ther in  writing  or  discatirae,  there  is  no  very  accurate  meaning 
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in  the  thought.  It  is  less  repulsive  than  metaphysicSj  and  yd 
vague  enough  for  all  j)uq>t>ses  of  uiystitication.  But  what- 
ever is  meant  by  it,  they  who  use  it  arc  not  sufficiently  nwarc 
timt,  although  Plato  is  difficult,  he  ia  seldom  mystical.  H<: 
follows  an  lu'gumeut  into  its  remotest  corners,  but  he  does 
not  dress  it  up  in  a  dazzling  and  fantastic  robe  of  s\'mbol  and 
allusion  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  system  of  discussion  is  the 
severest  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  a  stern  precision  of  lan- 
guage, whatever  aids  he  may  derive  from  the  imagination, 
is  the  characteristic  of  his  style. 

Such  self-sacrifice,  as  this  requires,  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  upon  the  brilliant  pages  devoted  in  our  critical  literature 
to  the  rising  or  the  favoiuite  poets  of  the  day.  Occaj&ionally, 
however,  the  germs  of  the  Platonic  mind  are  perceptible  in 
Shelley  beyond  the  other  eminent  writers  of  this  century.  In 
parts  of  his  better  jioems,  and  esjiecially  in  some  he  left  in- 
complete, are  to  be  found  au  exquisite  snbtilty  of  diction,  a 
fine  apprehension  of  sound  and  colour  and  form,  an  intuition 
of  tlie  symbolical  meanings  of  nature  in  relation  to  remoter 
truth,  and  of  the  office  of  poetry  to  announce,  as  it  is  that  of 
philosophy  to  expoxmd  them.  But  these  arc  gUmjwes  and 
coniscations  only,  not  the  steady  light  and  effluence  of  an  in- 
dwelling idea.  His  intellectual  traiuing  was  too  imperfect, 
and  not  sufficiently  above  the  bondage  of  forma,  to  have 
brought  with  it  the  philosophic  mind ;  and  Shelley  had  not 
learned  the  patience  and  faith  of  a  disciple  before  he  rushed  into 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  teacher.  To  no  one,  at  the  time  bis 
earlier  poems  were  sent  forth,  would  the  Pythagorean  silence 
have  been  a  more  salutiirj'  injunction. 

The  Adonais  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Shelley's  com- 
positions, notwithstanding  the  excessive  use  of  allegory  in 
|)articular  stanzas.  The  tender  and  graccfid  spirit  of  Greek 
elegy  is  revived  in  it ;  the  same  depth  of  emotion  embodied 
iu  imagery  of  the  outward  world;  the  same  reluctant  yield- 
ing to  death  and  the  sense  of  desolation.  It  has  inseparably 
united  the  rumies  of  the  two  youthful  poets  together,  so  long 
as  the  strong  imn^nation  and  deep  feelings  o^  modern  art 
shall  be  inteUigible  to  a  later  age.  It  was  a  friendly  rivolrv 
between  them,  we  arc  informed  by  one  of  SlieUey's  biogra- 
phcr8>  that  gave  rise  to  Endymion  and  the  Revolt  of  Islam, 
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but  wc  cannot  absent  to  his  succeeding  remarks  ujwu  the 
geniiis  of  Keats.  With  an  intellect  of  larger  ran^  and  of 
higher  power,  with  a  command  of  the  materials  of  poetry 
bevond  that  of  the  author  of  Endymiou^  Shelley  is  inferior 
to  him  in  truth  of  representation,  in  the  art  of  giving  life  and 
reality, character  and  unity  to  persons  and  events;  and,  thotigh 
iar  more  elotiucnt  and  versatile  in  his  poetic  measures,  less 
simple  and  felicitous  in  his  general  language.  Had  life  and 
letsure  been  allowed  him,  Keats,  to  judge  hy  Isabella  and 
the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  might  jhave  snccessfuMy  trodden  in 
the  steps  of  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer ;  while,  in  the  few  odes 
he  left  behind  him,  there  are  "  strains  of  u  higher  mood"  and 
in  an  imattcnipted  style  of  lyrical  composition, 

Shelley's  psychological  theories,  a  species  of  eclectic  Pla- 
tooiamy  led  him,  with  his  usual  excefts  and  enthusiasm,  to 
adopt  the  idea  of  Pantheism  as  his  imaginative  creed,  and  it 
pervades  the  Adonais,  and  is  ihe  subject  of  the  Witch  of 
Atliu.  Adonais  is  not  dead;  he  is  made  one  with  nature; 
he  is  become  a  portion  of  the  loveliness  of  the  universe,  of 
the  one  spirit  of  formation  and  production.  The  absorption 
of  the  human  life  of  Adonais  in  universal  being,  under 
manifold  forms,  is  the  idea  represented  in  the  elegy.  His 
mctempsyrhfysis  is  mourned  by  all  that  he  had  loved  and 
moulded  into  thought  from  nature  and  from  mind ;  but  the 
chMnge  is  afterwaj-ds  welcomed  and  exulted  in  as  the  proper 
destiny  of  "  the  soul  of  Adonais." 

" ....  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep — 
He  halh  awnkened  from  the  dream  of  life — 
Tia  we,  wh'i  lost  in  stortuy  visions,  keep 
\N*ilh  plianloois  an  unprolitabte  strife. 
And,  iu  mad  trature.  strike  with  our  spirit's  kaife 
Invnlner&lfle  nothings — W>  decoy 
Like  corpsee  in  a  cbamcl :  fear  and  grief 
Convalse  ns  and  consume  ns  day  by  day. 
And  cold  hopes  swanu  like  worms  within  our  living  clay. 
"  He  hm  DutAuared  the  shadow  of  our  uight ; 
Envy  and  calumny,  and  hat?  and  pain^ 
And  Uiat  unrest  which  men  ratscaU  delight 
Can  tnuch  him  not  and  torture  not  again  ; 
From  Ihe  onlagitm  t»f  die  world's  slow  nlain 
He  b  srcnrc.  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A.  heart  i;rown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in  vsinj 
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Nor,  when  the  spirit's  solfbas  ecuetl  to  burn. 
With  •pwkleu  aahcs  load  an  untamented  urn. 

"  He  M  made  one  with  Nature ;  there  ifi  heftn) 

His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moon 

Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  awcet  bird  j 

He  is  A  piesence  to  be  felt  and  knovra 

In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone 

Bpreoditig  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  mOT« 

Which  has  withdrawn  bit  being  to  iu  own ; 

Which  wields  the  woriti  with  nm-er- wearied  love. 

Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 
"  He  it  a  portion  of  the  loneliness 

Which  once  he  made  more  lovely  ;  he  doth  bear 

1Ii»  part,  where  the  one  spirit's  pla;stic  stress 

Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling  there 

All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear ; 

Torturing  the  unwilling  drosa  that  checks  tia  Right 

To  iti  own  likeness  as  each  mass  may  bear ; 

And  buniting  id  its  beauty  and  its  might 

From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  bght." 

The  poems  which  Shelley  pnWislied  with  the  vipw  of  recom- 
mending political  or  moral  doctriiiRs  are  so  diflbrent  fn»m 
those  in  which  he  was  content  to  follow  the  proper  vocation 
of  his  art,  while  the  mass  of  his  poetry  is  so  (jreat,  and  in  his 
posthumous  fragments  there  are  so  many  indioatinnB  of  a 
higher  and  purer  spirit  than  his  earlier  works  displayei!^ 
that  we  can  illustrate  our  views  of  his  literary  chnrnc^ter  only 
by  frequent  quotations.  It  would  seem  irom  the  editor's 
notes,  that  in  later  years  he  was  becoming  mure  impresse^i 
with  the  necessity,  if  his  calling  as  u  poet  was  to  be  fulfitledj 
of  governing  his  own  tnstes  and  studies  more  in  accordance 
with  the  general  sympathies  ot'  men.  And  from  this  convic- 
tion we  may  date  a  salutary  change  in  his  conceptions  of  his 
art,  imd  in  hU  style.  The  imperceptible  influence  of  good 
modeU,  perhaps  Uie  study  of  Calderon,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  his  life,  derived  immediately  from  the  indiscretion  of  his 
opinions,  had  sobered  and  steadied  the  irregular  enthusiasm 
of  his  disposition.  He  wns  passing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
stage  of  intellectual  growth ;  for  it  shoidd  ever  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  in  Shelley's  works  wc  have  nothing  that  does 
not  evince  a  period  of  spirilual  turbulence  aud  transition  :  and 
with  the  subsideoce  of  passion  and  under  thr-  teaching  oi 
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expcricDCc,  it  is  but  rcasotinblc  to  infer  that  calmnees  and 
strength  would  bnve  odded  unity  and  clenmcsa  to  his  extra* 
ordinaiy  powers  of  imagination  and  eloquence.  To  be  fairly 
jadged,  be  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  who,  in  ra^h  and  cx- 
tiKTagiint  hute  to  renovate  and  impel  the  feelings  of  bis  con- 
tomponriea,  laid  before  tbcm  his  '*  studies'*  onlvj  lest  his  ma- 
ture compositions  should  come  upon  on  age  too  Ute^  or  A 
gmeimtion,  like  the  past^  too  hardened  in  its  own  views  to  ac- 
cept what  seemed  to  him  necessary  for  their  awakening  aud 
rcgCDcration. 

It  is  to  the  shorter  and  fragmentary  poems  of  Shelley, 
therefore,  thai  we  would  direct  any  one  desirous  of  forming 
a  correct  judgement  of  his  powers,  especially  if  he  has  been 
led  away  either  by  undue  admiration  or  dislike  of  works  so 
unequaJ  and  pccidiar  to  a  certain  condition  of  mind  as  the 
Pronietheus,  and  The  Revolt  of  Islam.  But  it  wovdd  be 
impossible  to  represent  the  posthumous  poems  of  ShcUey, 
among  which  the  fragments  and  shorter  pieces  were  published, 
without  muUiplyini^  quotations  in  n   manner  incompatible 

Lwilh  our  own  limits,  and  probably  with  our  readers*  patience. 
As  in  the  poetry  of  Petrarch,  there  is  a  unity  of  feeling  under 
manifold  forms  of  cxpresBton  in  these  fragments,  that  pointsi 
Jj^m  out  to  the  futnrc  biographer  of  Shelley  as  hia  most  au- 
Kntic  materials  for  imparting  Life  and  meaiuDg  to  the  maze 
md  riddle  which,  without  such  a  clue,  outward  circumstances 
always  present  wheu  the  living  comment  of  personal  know- 
ledge cannot  be  had.  To  bring  forward  a  few  of  these  frag- 
tments,  however  beautiful  or  complete  each  in  itself  may  be, 
would  break  the  unity  >\hich,  wc  believe,  the  whole  collection 
wiU  be  found  to  possess.  We  must  rather  briefly  notice  a 
work  of  Shelley^s  that  stands  equally  apart  from  tlje  i»oems  iu 
which  he  embodied  his  own  feelings  and  doctrines,  and  those 
drawn  from  his  imagination  alone. 

However  opposed  and  even  revolting  to  the  tastes  of  our 

the  Ccoci  may  be,  it  is  not  nccessanly   repugnant  to 

feelings  of  one,  Uke  that  of  our  elder  dramatic  Uternturc, 

-•-r"v*d  to  the  exhibition  of  strong  passionB  and  porten- 

1  L-.     Which  ia  the  healthier  disposition  it  is  not  now 

our  province  to  inquire:  but  beyond  the  selection  of  such  a 

|dot,  Sbollcy  has  notlilug  to  answer  for  in  whatever  relates  to 
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the  delicacy  and  decorum  of  its  treatment.  It  is  however  to 
its  merits  as  a  compoBition,  rs  it  stands  in  contradistinction 
to  Shelley's  other  works,  as  the  evidence  of  liis  power  to  com- 
press his  thoughts  and  to  condense  his  language  when  he  saw 
tit,  that  wc  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  origin  of  the  Cenci  has  been  described  by  its  author 
in  a  preface,  not  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage than  for  the  discrimination  and  soimdness  of  the 
thought.  Indeed  his  prose  style  always  makes  us  regret 
that,  instead  of  misemploying  his  poetry  upon  speculations 
of  questionable  worth,  he  did  not,  with  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  his  copious  resources  from  books  and  obsen'ation, 
turn  his  attention,  after  his  acquaintance  with  the  writinprs 
of  Plato  began,  to  the  composition  of  philosophical  dialogues, 
especially  in  the  deportment  of  philosophical  criticism*  Mn* 
Shelley  has  entered  yet  more  fully  upon  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  a  tragedy,  which,  had  it  even  appeared  in  the  days  of 
Deckar  and  Marston,  would  have  been  remarkable  for  its 
mastery  of  passion  and  pathos. 

"  Shelley  ha<]  oflcn  incitinl  me/'  the  editor  say&  in  her  note  on  the  Ceaci» 
"  to  attempt  the  writing  a  trasedy.  He  conceived  that  I  pOHCAScd  Mine 
dramatic  talent,  and  he  was  always  moat  earnest  and  caergettc  in  his  ex- 
hortations  that  I  should  cultivate  any  talent  I  posaessed  to  the  ntinost.  t 
cntcrtaincil  a  truer  estimate  of  my  powers ;  and  above  ail,  though  at  that 
time  not  exactly  aware  of  the  foctj  I  was  far  too  young  to  have  any  chance 
of  succeeding,  even  moderately,  in  a  species  ofcamfKii^ition  that  requires  a 
greater  dcope  of  experience  io,  and  synipathy  with,  human  paaaion,  than 
couM  then  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  or  than  any  perhaps,  except  Shetle),  ever 
posaeseed,  even  nt  the  age  of  twenty-six.  at  whidi  he  wrote  the  Ccnci. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Shelley  most  erroneously  concerned  himself  to  tie 
destitute  of  this  talent.  He  believed  that  one  of  the  first  requisites  was 
the  capacity  of  fonning  and  fnltotrtng  up  a  story  or  plot  He  fancied  hita- 
ftclf  to  be  defective  in  this  portion  of  imagination  ;  it  was  that  which  gave 
him  least  pleasure  in  the  writings  of  othcrv.  though  be  laid  groat  storn  liy 
it,  as  the  proper  framework  to  support  the  sublimcst  cfTorla  of  poetry.  Hr 
asserted  tlmt  he  was  too  metaphysical  and  abstract^-too  fond  of  the  thco« 
relic&l  and  the  ideal  to  succeed  aa  a  trageditu.  ili  ] 


1 


"  Tha  subject  he  had  suggested  for  a  tragedy  was  Charles  I.  When  in 
Rome  in  1AI9,  a  friend  put  into  our  hands  tttc  old  manuscript  account  of 
the  story  of  iheCenri.  We  viaitixl  the  Colonna  and  Doria  palaces,  where 
the  portraits  of  Beatrice  were  to  Iw  found,  and  her  beauty  cost  the  reflexion 
of  its  own  grace  over  her  appalling  stor\'.  Shelley's  imagination  became 
itroogly  excited,  and  be  urged  the  subject  to  me  as  one  fitted  for  a  tnfedy. 
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>  than  ever  I  felt  my  incoiopeteDcc ;  but  I  entreatctl  bim  to  write  it  in- 
»t.  -0  bcfJVQ  and  proceeded  swiftly,  urgvd  on  Ity  intt'iwe  sympathy 

vii'  .TiringA  of  the  human  beings,  whose  poAsions,  so  long  cold  in 

the  tomb^  be  revived  and  giflvd  with  poetic  laoguage." 

Without  going  quite  to  the  extent  of  commendatiou  which 
this  passage  intimates,  or  feeling  at  iilt  cunvinccd  by  it  that 
Shelley  was  fitted  for  a  '•'  tragediariy^  it  is  impoasible  not  to 
u^knovLedge  the  versatility  and  energy  of  imagination  which^ 
within  a  few  months'  space,  could  produce  bio  works  io  dissi- 
milar to  one  another  as  the  Prometheus  and  the  Ccnci.  Nei- 
ther can  it  escape  notice,  that  Shelley  in  the  latter  production 
went  far  to  wean  himself  from  the  obscure  and  redundant 
manner  of  liis  earlier  works.  The  Cenci  has  the  faults  of  a 
young  play-writer,  and  which  a  jiracticul  acquaintance  with 
life  cnti  alone  correct.  Pro[jerly  speokiug,  there  is  no  plot, 
and  littJe  dialogue ;  but  as  a  poem,  cast  into  a  dramatic  form, 
it  has  hi|th  excellences  of  |)assion  and  eloqtience.  Shelley, 
when  preparing  for  his  departure  from  England,  had  seen 
Miss  0*Neil,  and  frequently  attended  the  theatres.  This 
probably  gave  to  his  conceptions  a  fixed  centre  and  outline, 
which  the  nature  of  his  imaginative  temperament  seems 
always  to  have  required.  No  one  could  expand  and  embel- 
lish a  story  bettor,  as  his  exquisite  firngmcnt  of  Gincvra  proves. 
No  one  Reemingly,  wjien  lel^  to  his  o\vn  invention,  was  more 
unfortunately  singular  and  extravagant. 

\Vc  have  unwillingly  dwelt  rather  upon  the  faults  than  the 
ceUences  of  Shelley,  because  we  believe  him  more  than  any 
other  poet  of  his  age  destined  to  operate  upon  the  future  poet- 
ical literattire  of  England.  Wordsworth  is  imitable  by  such 
alooe  as  resemble  him  in  the  nature  of  their  imaginative  tem- 
perament ;  or  it  will  be  the  merely  formal  imitation  of  which 
men  of  tidcnts  and  cleverness  arc  capable.  Byron  in  his  more 
popular  works  embodied  the  present  only ;  In  his  later  ones, 
when  his  reputation  was  on  the  wane,  he  was  passing  over  to 
a  new  and  better  period  of  development,  which  his  early 
death  pre\'cnted  him  trom  reaching.  His  influence,  conse- 
quently, is  weakened  as  time  atid  circumstances  change  and 
move  onward,  and  the  least  enduring  portions  of  his  works 
are  those,  probably,  that  at  the  time  they  were  written  were 
(he  mo»t  applauded.     Keats  is  of  no  age.     He  is  one  of  that 
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laureate  fraternity  which  time  doea  not  nntiqiiatc  nor  faahiou 
supersede.  But  in  Shelley  ore  visible  the  germs  of  a  futiuv 
poetry  more  intellectual,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  abstract 
truths  of  universal  faith  and  philosophy,  than  any  that  has  yet 
appeared.  With  this  promise,  however,  Oiere  is  joined  the 
danger  of  mistaking  what  is  accidental  in  hia  works  for  what 
IB  permanent;  of  substituting  MLgue  and  fruitless  speculations 
for  that  integral  portion  of  ''divine  philosophy  "  that  readily 
combines  witli  poetn'.  In  an  age  which,  in  its  general  cha- 
racter, resembled  the  latter  part  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  a 
similar  philosophy  to  that  of  Shelley  was  recommended  to  th« 
studious  and  reBued  Romans  by  the  earneat-mindcd  Lucre- 
tius. His  arduous  poem  had  no  immediate  imitators,  but  iti 
influence  is  perceptible  in  the  next  generation.  It  has  im» 
parted  a  deeper  tone  to  the  tender  and  pensive  imagination 
of  Virgil,  and  introduced  a  not  unpleaaing  discord  among  the 
light  and  cheerful  strains  of  Ovid.  Such,  perhaps,  will  be 
the  influence  of  Shelley  also  upon  the  poets  of  hia  own  coun- 
try. While  they  studiously  avoid  the  direct  imitntiuu  of  him, 
they  will  unconsciously  imbibe  his  spirit.  Hia  rich  and  exu- 
bcraut  imagery  will  re-ap|>e:ir  under  forms  more  chastised, 
and  in  less  intricate  combinations,  but  with  something  also  of 
its  original  freshness  fallen  away.  8ome  of  his  aspirations 
for  the  improvement  of  political  institutions  arc  ali-eady  real- 
ized. Of  others,  and  of  his  projects  of  social  melioration 
in  general,  the  fallacy  and  incompatibility  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  men  are  better  understood  than  when  he  rashly  came 
forward  as  their  advocate ;  but  with  clearer  perceptions  there 
is  also  reason  to  hope  that  we  unite  a  more  considerate  and 
indulgent  spirit.  For  who,  it  may  be  asked,  were  they  who 
cost  a  stone  at  Shelley  ?  Were  they,  with  all  the  advantage* 
of  lees  intellectual  temperaments,  of  duller  8ensibiHtie.M,  of 
worldly  oqjcrience,  of  age  and  orthodoxy,  prcfcmhle  to  him 
for  justice,  for  generosity,  or  self-denial  ?  Were  they  superior 
or  equal  to  him  iu  genius  or  attainments  ?  Did  they,  in  their 
action*  or  their  writings,  evince  more  disinterested  love  or 
Uuigcr  sympathies  for  mankind  ?  or,  tlld  ihcy,  on  the  contrary, 
cater  more  suoccsafuUy  for  the  vices  and  foibles  of  society,  and 
build  their  reputation  in  life  upon  their  skill  in  tricking  ont 
ia  good  set  phrases  the  opinions  aod  the  philosophy  most 
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pftktablo  to  the  u^~i  Of  presumption  and  rashness  we  witl 
not  acquit  Shelley ;  but  are  there  no  other  vices  of  the  temper 
or  the  will,  from  whicli  he  iva»  exempt,  which  those  who  ar- 
Vttignetl  l»im  cultivated  and  cherished  as  necessary  and  credit- 
able for  moralists  and  critics  to  entertain  ?  But  it  is  time  to 
dofle  our  very  imperfc-ct  remarks  on  the  genius  and  character 
of  Shelley.  If  wc  have  more  clearly  pointed  out  and  traced 
ti  and  the  conttequences  uf  his  errors  as  a  poet,  we 

c^i..  -.  -  M  ly  leave  the  discovery  of  new  exccllcncea  in  hira  to 
tlie  personal  feeling  and  predilection  of  uur  readers. 


Article  V. 

I-  The  DUpattihft  of  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  nf  WeUhgton, 
(htting  hu  various  Campaign4  in  Intiw,  Denmark^  Por- 
tttf/aly  Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  uttd  France.  From  1709 
to  1818.  Compiled  from  OtHciid  and  Authentic  Docu- 
ments. By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garwood,  Esquire  to 
His  Grace  as  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

2.  The  General  Orders  of  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  IVcUing- 
ton  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France ;  from  1809  to  18 14. 
Ih  the  Low  Countries  attd  France,  in  1815.  AndinFrance, 
Armg  of  Occupation  from  181G  to  1818.  Compiled  from 
the  Beveral  printed  volumes,  which  were  originally  issued 
to  tlie  General  and  Staff  OlHccrs,  and  Officers  com- 
manding Regiments  in  the  above  Campaigns.  By  Lieu- 
tcnapt-Colonel  GruwooD. 

WcAK  must  be  the  perceptions  and  obtuse  the  intellect  of 
the  man  who  can  scan  the  page  of  history,  and  not  trace  the 
chains  of  events  worked  out  by  men  fultilling  the  end^  of 
Providence.  From  tlie  first  dawn  of  time  to  these  days,  when 
ooncummt  cvcutb  lend  to  the  belief  that  some  great  cunsum- 
tnHtion  is  at  haitd,  mortals  who  have  stood  pre-eminent  among 
_thoir  fcUowa,  have  been  selected  as  instruments,  and  hve  in  the 
oricfl  of  oil  geucrations.    Cyrus  redeemed^  in  accordance 
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%vith  irresistible  commands,  the  chosen  people  from  tlicir 
bondage,  AttUas,  instmct  with  fury  to  destroy,  fulfilled  their 
appointed  tasks,  and  swept  and  trampled  down  the  Iloman 
empire  to  the  dust.  Ranging  over  the  gulf  of  time,  the 
historic  visions  of  more  modern  eras  float  by,  all  connect^!, 
all  parts  of  one  greM  whole,  clearly  drawing  to  a  close.  To 
trace  with  steady  eye  and  hand  that  great  outline  and  close 
contexture,  is  not  our  province,  and  would  require  more  time 
and  space  than  can  be  here  afforded.  But  during  the  last  great 
aeries  of  events,  which  commenced  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  extraordinary  man,  the  map  of  whose  mind  and  ca- 
reer is  now  given  to  the  world,  ^^"as  one  of  the  mighty  leaders, 
an  instrument  chosen  to  guide  the  storm  of  war,  to  destroy  or 
defend,  upliold  or  depose,  until  the  vial  of  wrath  which  had 
been  poured  out  upon  the  earth  was  exhausted, — then  he 
scaled  lus  last  dreadful  battle  with  the  impress  of  victory  and 
peace,  which  can  ucvor  again  be  tinally  obliterated. 

Willi  this  conviction,  the  Conqueror  of  Waterloo  becomes 
invested  with  a  character  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  wholly 
distinct  from  his  weaknesses  as  a  fellow-mortal.  We  know 
not  the  course  of  his  own  reflections,  but  we  have  seen  his 
words  written  from  the  last  field  of  his  glory,  while  the  enemy 
were  discomfited  and  flying,  before  he  knew  the  full  extent 
either  of  the  drcadfid  carnage  or  of  his  triumph, — when  after 
enumerating  some  who  had  fallen,  he  ended  the  brief  letter 

with    "I    HAVE    ESCAPED    VVnCRT, — THE  PIVGER  OP  PUO- 

viiJENCB  WAS  ON  ME.**  What  the  impulse  was  which  dic- 
tated these  extraordinary  words  we  leave  to  the  opinion  of 
these  who  read  thera. 

The  fields  of  action  for  extraordinarj'  men  are  extrnordinaiy 
times — they  ai*e  contemporaneous.  Yet  in  every  instance  e«n 
be  traced  the  gradual  training  and  preparation  of  the  being, 
imtil  fully  prepared  to  complete  the  work  for  which  he  was 
intended.  The  scopt:  of  our  inquiries  becomes  divided  into 
two  jwuts:  first,  the  times;  secondly,  the  part  performed 
by  the  man  in  those  times.  The  time,  or  period,  is  a  part  of 
that  in  wluch  we  live,  and  therefore  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire more  than  a  sketch  to  revive  the  recollection  of  the 
leading  points. 

The  year  17^  was  the  date  of  the  first  campaign  in  \vhicU 
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the  Diikc  was  cnpigcd,  when  France  was  thus  described  by  Is- 
rmnl,  n  member  of  the  Convention,  and  an  active  Jacobin : — 

"  1^  tigae  dv  Ift  tcrreur  ^tabli:  tous  les  sentimenii  de  In  nature  ^toufft^; 
'■  '.ns,  Uc  la  parole,  de  la  presftc,  onchain^j  la  probU^,  In 

!  I  ie  iirnacritrs ;  le  commerce,  l«  fwienri-a,  rt  Ics  aiin  am'nn- 
t'  I  ■  tit  W  briuaDdagi*  couronoe^  ;  Ic  Mflratism  dttfic^ ;  In  for- 

*•'  ipiduf;  In  morale  humaioe  corrampue ;  ta  foi  imtionaJi.' 

nolMt  tes  pro)in('l08cnv]iliie9;  de  Dombrcux  ttihunnux  dc  saiig  inAtiturfl, 
If  ilruit  i!l-  vit'  et  dv  murt  del^gutf  aux  J^trca  lea  plu-ii  ft'roces;  dira  inilliern 
>l  -  drr&ads.  ciuqiiaiite  millea  Bastiltcs  cncombr^  du  pn^tendtts 

ilVtal ;  cenf  inillc3  vicliraea  suppllcurcs.  foudmy^s,  no  submer- 
iJiunsdcfamtlleK,  do  vcuTM,d'orphelin».  iioyrsdnne  le$  pleura; 
iif'j>.i(TL-men5  cnticrs  pass^&  au  tranchant  de  I'epce  ct  consumci  par  les 
nm«t ;  de  vaster  coatrees  irofTriuit  pour  ntoissons  que  dea  osa«mens  rt 
»!'  ;  la  veillesae  ma-ssacr^e  et  brulee  hUr  son  lit  de  douleur;  I'en- 

I  .  '  •■  dans  Ic  ventre  maternel ;  In  virginiie  viaJL^  juiquea  dajia  Ics 

l.ivw  lIc  la  mort ;  lez*  raonatres  de  I'ocean  engruissc*  tie  chair  Immnine;  la 
Loire  roalant  plua  de  cadavres  que  de  caillimi  j  Ie  Rhone  ct  la  Sadnu  chang('-« 
rn  t1i>uve9  dc  «ang:  Vauclus«  en  fontainc  de  larmCN  ;  Nantes  en  tumlieaux  t 
Paris.  Arru,  Bordeaux,  Strasbourg,  en  boucherics;  Lyon  en  ruines;  Ic 
Midi  eo  desert,  et  ia  France  enticrc  en  un  va&tc  th^ntrc  d'hurreurs,  dc  pil- 
lagv*  ct  de  meurtres.'* 

England,  in  aome  degree  tainted  with  the  epidemic  of  rc- 
vohition,  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  horrors  and  the 
objocts  of  the  k'ndci*s,  htid  been  forced  by  that  insane  coim- 
try  into  a  defensive  war.  The  excited  armies  of  France, 
on  the  j}rctext  of  establishing  liberty  throughout  the  world, 
|>oure(i  down  to  the  seizure  of  every  realm  they  could  con- 
(jtier,  of  every  town  they  could  sack,  and  every  district 
tbcy  cotdd  leave  to  miHtary  pillage.  Ilie  ancient  rt't/imen  of 
Austria  and  Pnissia  were  shaken  to  their  very  centres,  and 
ihcir  councils  rendered  vacillHting  and  dispirited j  Spain,  a 
mafis  of  imbecility  and  political  corruption,  was  a  tempting 
fputrry:  yoimji^  America,  ignonuit  and  enthusiastic,  clasped 
the  liand  of  alliimce  with  polluted  Fnmce ;  while  Russia,  after 
bcin^  driven  from  the  battlc-ticld,  looked  on  with  fear  and 
*"  ■  at  the  promulgation  of  doctrines  fraught  with  the 
rms  of  rebellion  against  universal  law  and  order, — 
then  she  l)ccnme  the  confederate,  and  at  last  one  of  tlie  in- 
Mrumcnts  of  punishment.  Such  a  slate  of  the  realms  of  the 
cnilized  wi>rUl  was  certain  to  produce,  ou  the  one  side,  men 
of  reckless  cnerg}*,  talent  and  miUtary  vanity,  depraved  by 
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the  vulgftrity  of  the  mere  love  of  war  and  conquest ;  ou  the 
other  hancij  in  conformity  with  the  great  law,  that  violenoci 
oppression  and  injustice  beget  resistance,  men  were  certain  to 
appear  of  as  great  resolution,  ability  and  military  genius, 
guided  by  the  highest  principles  of  integrity  and  honour,  and 
who,  instead  of  fretting  for  tlie  vanity  of  glory,  would  seek 
liigh  renown  as  leaders  in  the  defence  of  the  rcUgion,  the  Uwt, 
the  territory'  of  their  country  and  of  tlie  civilized  nations  who 
were  so  wantonly  assailed.  TJie  principjj  chiefs  of  the  ope- 
rative part,  on  the  one  side,  were  Napoleon  and  his  lieutenants; 
on  the  other,  Wellington,  his  countr^'men  and  allies. 

Though  the  intellectual  faculties  and  propensities  of  BUch 
men  may  be,  and  doubtless  ai"e,  the  best  adapted  to  the  ports 
they  have  to  perform,  yet  it  is  requisite  that  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  should  accord  with  the  training  ne- 
cessary to  fit  tliem  for  their  work.  Some  ob8er\  alion  and 
reflection  show,  that  In  both  those  extraordinary  leaders  their 
training  did  so  accord  with  their  future  career,  and  that  si- 
milar situations  produced  in  both  of  them  dilfercnt  results. 
Success  rendered  the  one  self-vaunting,  incautious,  impatient 
of  restraint,  self-eufHcient,  and  feigning  to  be  invincible,— 
the  other,  mistrits(/ul,  cautious  even  in  matters  of  minute  de- 
tail, patient  and  compliant  to  powers  and  circumstances,  *e(^ 
relyitifft  provident  against  defeat,  and  not  less  so  in  victory. 
These  different  effects  were  the  natural  causes  of  the  discom- 
fiture and  downfall  of  the  one,  and  of  the  steady  career  of 
glory  and  permanent  triumph  of  the  other.  Tliis,  to  us  at- 
tractive, kind  of  anat3rBiB  may  be  resumed  before  we  close 
our  labours;— we  must  now  give  some  account  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  and  of  the  raind  of  the  extruordinary  man  as  de- 
lineated in  them ;  a  task,  to  whidt  we  address  oursel\*es  with 
tlie  greater  readiness,  because  wc  can  furnish  information  new 
to  the  public,  and  to  bo  depended  upon  for  its  uceunu'y. 

A  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  work,  so  ably  executed 
by  Colonel  Gunvood,  cannot  but  interest  c\ery  reader.  Im- 
pressed Mith  the  importance  to  history  of  documenta  illuA- 
trating  a  series  of  events  not  exceeded  for  their  momentous 
results  in  any  age  of  the  world,  and  aware  tlmt  misrejire* 
sentations  and  erroneous  Itnpressions  wci-c  ditluscd,  which 
might  in  time  come  to  be  considered  as  truth;  he  urged  on  the 
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chief  he  had  sen'wl  niul  often  followed  to  the  field  of  ^-ictorj', 
the  necessity  of  permitting  the  <loctinientary  narrative  of  facta 
to  be  prepared  for  the  prinlinji^-presa,  and  then  published  to 
the  world.  At  first  the  Duke  waa  averse  to  the  uuder- 
tokinft.  ''leat  he  should  be  drawn  into  rontrovcrsies  with  na- 
t  rncn  in  proportion  as  the  truth  was  told,"     Not- 

w.  iiij^,  hi.H  iaithful   follower  respectfully,  and  with  a 

■oldier's  feeling,  pressed  the  snit, — 

Fh'ff,  proposing  to  continue  the  work  under  his  Grace's  di- 
rection. 

Secondly,  to  collect,  collate,  and  submit  the  work  to  his 
Grace's  inspection,  to  print  and  deposit  a  corrected  copy 
with  him,  so  that  hereafter  an  attested  and  corrected 
document  might  be  given  to  the  world. 

Tfthrtih/,  to  discontinue  the  compilnUon. 

His  Grace  ha\ing  confidence  in  Colonel  Gurwood,  the  first 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  every  source  of  info)*mation 
was  thrown  open  to  him,  and  every  assistance  aObrded  from 
the  n  onderful  memory  of  tlie  Duke,  though  no  fact  was  aihtved 
to  be  instrtcd  which  a  uriften  document  was  not  in  t,i'ntt- 
enct  to  verify.  We  here  distinctly  state,  tliat  no  'other  per- 
son ever  hiid  access  to  any  documents  of  the  Duke,  by  his 
Grace's  pemiissiou,  for  any  historical  or  other  purpose,  and 
thftt  all  inferential  pretensions  to  such  privilege  are  not  found- 
ed in  fact. 

Tlie  Duke's  precision  and  buainesa-like  arrangement  of  his 
papers  cannot  be  exceeded.  The  original  drafts  of  the  dis- 
patches and  letters  written  in  the  Peninsula,  as  ulso  those 
received,  were  kept  in  a  difierent  niauuer  from  the  rest ;  the 
drafts  or  copies  of  tlie  original  letters  were  folded  up  and 
cla&sed  alphabetically,  and  then  an*unged  in  monthly  bundles, 
with  a  card  specifying  the  letters  contained  in  each  bundle. 
From  these  an  aimual  list  or  index  was  made  containing  the 

•rcia  of  each  letter,  arranged  also  alphabetically,  monthly 

id  annually.  His  Grace  adopted  this  plan  of  keeping  his 
correspondence,  as  being  mure  compact  and  less  troublesome 
thiin  tJie  usual  mode  of  letter-books,  and  the  Militaiy  Secre- 
tar)  *s  department  was  a  model  of  anaugcmcnt  as  well  us  of 

rtablcue»s. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  tlispatchca  and  papers  relating  to 
the  Mysore  war  and  Indian  affairs  was  made  by  a  copying 
machine  on  ver)'  tliin  paper,  on  vhich,  from  having  been 
wetted,  the  wn-iting  had  become  faded  from  decomposilion  and 
in  many  cases  quite  iUegiblc.  Colonel  Gurwnotl  was  howcAfr 
recommended  to  wet  the  sheets  with  a  chemieid  coinpoaition, 
and  tlieu  by  exposing  thera  quickly  to  the  nre  (in  a  Dutch 
oven)  the  writing  for  a  short  time  again  became  legible.  They 
were  immediately  copied,  but  as  may  be  supposed  the 
thin  paper  and  the  writing  suffered  in  the  operation.  The 
original  map  of  the  Mahnitta  operations  is  most  probably 
lost,  as  it  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  Custom  House: 
another  copy  has  been  procured  and  is  now  engraving  by 
Arrowsmith.  Having  thus  briefly  informed  the  curious  of 
the  state  and  uses  of  some  of  the  matenals,  we  shall  j)ro- 
ceed  more  boldly  on  oiu"  work.  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prae- 
valebit."^nie  malevolence  of  politicjd  party-spirit,  the  base- 
less vituperations  of  the  wicked,  the  envy  of  the  vanquished, 
the  doubts  of  tlic  ignorant  and  the  sceptic,  are  for  ever  silcnce<l 
by  the  pubUcntion  of  this  mass  of  irrefutable  documents. 

By  ever)'  reflecting  person  the  Duke  of  Wellington  roust 
be  looked  on  as  a  man  who  has  done  his  duty  pre-eminently 
in  every  position  in  whicli  he  has  been  placci^  from  a  young 
lieutenant-colonel  in  his  first  campaign,  on  the  disastrous  re- 
treat through  Holland  in  179^)  where  he  was  marked  ns 
giving  promise,  by  his  zeal  and  intelligence,  of  future  excel- 
lence,—to  when  entrusted  with  the  command  of  armies  and 
the  restoration  of  dynasties. 

Iliese  volumes  engrave  in  imperishable  characters  on  his 
name  the  stamp  of  the  patriot,  the  hero  mid  the  Knglisls 
gentleman.  From  them  wc  see  that  his  coinitry's  honour 
was  ever  Ins  foremost  thought :  he  set  the  unsullied  example, 
and  calletl  on  evcrj'  man  he  commanded  or  could  influence 
to  follow  it ;  in  case  of  any  defection,  his  justice  never  failed 
from  want  of  firmness,  and  never  attained  the  character  of 
undue  Bteniness  ;  of  the  high-toned  discipline  requisite  to  be 
supported  either  in  an  invading  or  retreating  army,  no  civilian 
can  form  a  just  idea,  and  what  to  him  may  seem  severity,  in 
the  cyos  of  a  more  competent  judge  is  mercy  li>  the  many* 
When  flushed  witli  victory  or  clothed  with  jiower,  he  never 
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soug^lit  for  either  reward  or  honours ;  no  undue  ambition  was 
jrer  ahown  to  have  existed  in  his  mind  either  by  word  or 
fcc<l ;  his  sole  effort  appears  to  have  been,  to  do  his  duty 
Uia  king,  his  country  and  himself,  and  by  every  honour- 
able means  within  liis  power  to  fulfil  the  jcreat  object  of  the 
dreadful  war, — to  i-eatore  peace  to  distracted  countries,  and 
hurt  from  his  pinnacle  of  jKJwcr  the  warrior  who  had  con- 
iTrt<^l  Europe  into  a  charnel-house,  blasted  her  fairest  fields 
with  blood  aud  ashes,  and  filled  the  homes  of  nations  -with 
t«ars  and  lamentation.  Thronjrhout  his  whole  career  no 
\*aunting  word  escapes  him — not  one  appeal  is  made  to 
empty  vanity  or  inflated  glory  ;  his  soldiers  arc  called  on  to 
do  their  duty, — his  highest  praise  is  his  assurance  to  his 
country  that  the  expectation  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
**  every  man  had  done  his  duty."  His  calm  and  chivalrous 
cotimgc  was  never  iinnccessarily  displayed;  but  in  the  hour 
of  need,  in  conjunction  with  bis  consummate  genius,  it  in- 
spired every  man  with  perfect  confidence.  This  is  the  great 
outJinc  incoiitcstably  proved  by  the  volumes  for  which  our 
coimtry  is  indebted  to  Colonel  Gtirwood:  the  various  details 
by  which  those  results  were  attained  and  the  indefatigable 
»f  -sary  to  their  completion,  will  be  developed  in 

<i  i  their  cnntents. 

The  Duke  of  WcllingtouN  entrance  into  active  service  was 
ill  us.     It  opened  with  the  retreat  of  the  British  army 

1 1  1 1  oUand  in  1 79 1 .     Fiom  tl»e  absence  of  superior  offi- 

cers, the  command  of  the  brigade  to  which  his  regiment,  the 
3Jni,  bclon^ftl,  devolved  upon  him,  at  that  time  but  twenty 
five  yecys  old,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  only  one  year's 
standing.  However  uufortxmate  the  result  of  that  expedition, 
the  incidents  of  it  during  the  six  months  that  he  served 
with  it,  the  glaiing  defects  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
army,  and  the  want  of  professional  talent  in  many  of  those 
in  command,  formed  indelible  lessons  for  his  after  guidance ; 
for  he  learned  more  from  the  errors  of  his  superiors  than  he 
could  profit  from  the  good  examples  beibre  him  ;  and  the  re- 
llections  consequent  on  all  these  led  to  the  formation  and 
(liMriprtne  of  that  mind  ivhich  wa«  shortly  uiierwaidR  destined 
to  command  armies,  antl  to  become  a  model  in  the  civil  as 
well  :!■*  ill  the  military  administratitiri  of  them.     It  appears 
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that  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Adjutant^Gencral  to  the  cx]>cditiaDy 
had  noticed  the  »iii>erior  intelligence  and  zeal  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wellesley,  and  on  kis  return  to  England  made  a  very 
favourable  report  of  him  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  the  autumn  of  1795  he  embarked  for  the  West  Indies 
in  the  fleet  commanded  hy  Admiral  (vhristian,  and  after  keep- 
ing the  sea  for  six  weeks  during  the  tremendous  gale,  in  which 
many  of  the  vessels  composing  it  perished,  his  slup  fortunately 
returned  to  Portsmouth.  The  destination  of  the  33rd  being 
changed  wc  find  him  at  Calcutta  in  1 797>  and  shortly  after- 
wards proceeding  to  Manilla  with  an  expedition  which,  on 
arriving  at  the  rendezvous  at  Pcnang,  was  recalled,  and  he 
returned  to  Bengal.  He  then  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend  Lord  Hobart,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  where  he  r6- 
mained  about  two  months,  which  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  different  establishments  of  fjiat  presi- 
dency. In  August  1798,  his  regiment  was  removed  from 
Bengal  to  Madras ;  and  as  senior  officer  he  commanded  the 
army  assembled  at  Wallajahbnd,  and  afterwards  8tatione<l  at 
Vcllore,  until  the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chiefj  General 
Harris.  In  the  Wellesley  Dispatches  there  is  a  letter  IVom 
General  Harris  to  the  governor-general,,  containing  a  flattering 
testimony  of  the  stale  of  the  army,  and  of  the  admirable 
system  adopted  by  Colonel  Wellesley  during  his  temporary 
command.     (Vol.  i.  p.  425.) 

In  the  Mysore  war  which  followed.  Colonel  Wellesley  wm 
appointed  to  command  the  Nizam's  forces,  to  which  the  33rd 
regiment  was  attached  ;  and  on  the  march  of  the  army  to 
8eringapatam  he  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self on  the  27th  March,  1799,  at  the  affair  of  MalUvcUy. 
On  taking  up  the  ground  before  Seringapatam  there  was  an 
affair  at  the  Suttaunpettah  tope,  the  night  attack  on  which  by 
the  33rd,  under  Colonel  Wellesley,  was  unsuccessful  from  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  other  causes  ftiUy  detailed;  but 
the  ca|)ture  of  that  post  was  accomplished  by  an  incrcooed 
force  under  Colonel  Wellesley  by  daylight  on  the  following 
morning.  The  failure  of  the  night  attack  is  explained  m 
aomc  notes  and  extracts  from  tlie  prix'atc  diary  of  Gencnil 
Harris,  but  we  think  tmnecesparily.  as  the  atfiiir  was  of  no 
importance,  and  certainly  neither  the  previous  nor  the  sub- 
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nent  conduct  of  Colonel  Wclloslcy  could  excite  even  a 
jicion  ut'  waul  of  judgement  on  that  occasion,  or  warrant 
aoj  attempt  at  exculpation  from  exaggerations  of  unfotmded 
^camp  fjossip.^^ 

Although  the  homely  expression  in  the  preceding  par«graph 

abowB  the  contempt  in  which  the  inninuation  ia  held,  and  al- 

p  though  several  years  had  elapsed  before  it  waa  known  by  his 

■  Grace  to  have  been  breathed,  it  is  our  duty  to  say  that  the 

idle  und  erroneous  opinion  still  exists,  for  in  tlie  Revue  des  deux 

^Mtmdes,  15th  Sejfiemf/re,  1839, p.  7S2,  are  these  words: — 

"  n  ^tait  de)ii  licoteaaut-colonel  quond  U  catra  uv  nnrtrv  dc  la  Corn- 
poffttif  dn  hdes,  et  lea  protections  ile  ana  ftbrv,  devcno  gouvemeur-g^nd- 
raJ  des  Irules  orientnles,  ajunt  vala  au  jeune  Wplleslcy  le  cominaodement 
dn  troupes  du  Nizam,  lurs  de  I'attaquc  dc  Scriagapatain  i1  eut  k  latter 
ik  la  foia  coutrc  sck  iiruprra  ufficierb  ct  cootxc  Ie&  troupes  de  Tippoo. 
Taut  Ic  tnonde  sait  que,  dans  ta  premirre  qff'airf,  \c  jounc  Wcllcslcv  uc  se 
-  au#si  epriis  <iu  siHIcmcat  dea  ballL-s,  que  le  fut  en  pared  caa 
. !  1. 1  ct  Ic  general  Harris,  qui  comroondait  en  chef,  qc  pensait  paa 
L'<|uc  Ir  jcuac  nttlctcr  qui  rcrcnoit  ai  agit^  dans  Ic  camp,  aerait  uo  jour  le 
him  de  fAogleterre." 

The  writer  of  that  paragraph  exhibits,  to  speak  in  the 
mildest  tenus,  a  sad  want  of  accuracy,  as  Lieut-Colonel 
WcUc&ley  had  distinguished  himself  in  HoUand  in  1794,  and 
on  the  27th  of  March,  in  the  same  year  (1799)  in  which  he 
is  wiid  to  have  been  *' dmis  sa premiere  affaire"  and  not  to  be 
^*ttu»8i  ^pris"  at  the  whistling  of  the  sliot,  he  commanded  in 
the  left  wing  of  general  Hams*s  army  at  MallavelJy  ;  and  on 
I  *n  oidc-du-camp  informing  him  that  the  attack  proposed  by 
him  was  approved  by  general  Harris,  he  "advanced  en 
"  Melions  of  battalions,  supported  by  three  regiment*  of 
«  ra\-alr)'  (under  General  Floyd),  when  a  column  of  the 
"  enemy,  consisting  of  aljout  2000  infantry,  moved  forward 
**  in  excellent  order  towards  the  33rd  regiment,  which  corps 
*•  reserving  itw  fire,  with  the  utmost  steadiness  received  that 
'*  v(  tlie  enemy  at  a  disbince  of  about  sixty  yards,  tlieu  quick- 
**  ening  its  advance  the  column  gave  way  and  was  thrown  into 
"  disorder;  General  Floyd  seizing  the  cnticol  moment,  charged 
**  them  witli  his  cjivalry  and  destroyed  great  numbers." 

The  Sultaunpcttah  tope  or  thicket  was  full  of  broken 
L ground,  where  this  "^^ premiere  affaire*^  took  place,  and  it 
fcbeiag  a   night  attack,  the  troops,  from  the  nature  of  tho 
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ground  and  the  utter  darkness,  got  into  disonlcr  nnd  the  aC 
tack  failed;  the  next  day  it  was  reiiL-^itcd,  uud  under  licuU- 
Colonel  WeUeslcy's  orders  completely  succeeded.     So  much 
for  the  idle  tale  and  the  accuracy  of  the   Ucvue  dea   deux 
Mondes  and  ".va  premiere  affaire J^ 

The  tirst  three  volumes  contaiD  the  details  of  the  Dukc*s 
early  militaiy  services  in  India,  a  period  replete  with  interest, 
^\llether  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  conquest 
of  that  great  dependency  of  the  empire,  or  as  developing  liis 
character.  There  are  many  chasms  in  the  dates  which  may 
hereafter  be  filled  tip.  As  the  present  Marquess  of  WcUcsIey, 
his  Grace's  elder  brother,  was  at  that  time  Governor-General 
of  India,  the  letters  which  passed  between  them,  in  addition 
to  their  public  importance,  are  worthy  of  careful  examination. 
Tlicy  ai'c,  of  course,  of  two  khids, — the  one  pubUc.  the  other 
private.  The  former  are  specimens  of  that  respect  and  pre- 
cision which  was  due  to  a  viceroy ;  the  latter  are  open,  manly 
and  full  of  fraternal  affection*.  The  nature  of  the  corresjmud- 
cnce  between  the  two  brothers  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
followuig  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Governor- General  pro- 
posing to  unite  him  with  Admiral  Uainicr,  in  an  expedition 
against  Batavia,  which  he  declined.  The  extract  aUo  siiows 
that  George  III.  sometimes  used  his  prerogative  vrithuut 
consulting  his  ministers. 

"  Calcutta,  13th  May,  1800. 
"  Mt  dcah  Artuur. — ^The  object  of  this  letter  is  lo  projKwe  to  you  a 
situation,  which  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  submit  to  your  option, 
although  I  rtilerlain  considerable  duuhld  whether  you  will  think  it  rligtbU- 


*  It  mav  not  lie  out  of  |)licc  to  introduce  boresciDC  partimlonortbe  childhood 
nf  tlie  riuVc  of  Wellington.  Tlic  jiifonuatioii  U  fnni  a  srlici'lfclUtn-,  w>.o*e  i*r- 
curarj- miiy  bp  Tclipfl  on.     When  nbout  Ipn  yran  oM,  liU  Grace  v  ■  '\o 

ttiiiion  of  ihe  rcvRrriiil  William  Gownr  at  ChpUca,     \V\%  health  v  i, 

Iml  iiuiiruvrtl  --  i-  -  - ,      -yi......  -.^-,- ;,..., i  ,i  ..,,,■  ;ii.  ...  ,  ,,_ 

ibilrnt  Snii  ■-  .f 

hi>  igf,  bo  VI  '  >U 

Tootn  into  tltc  |il«v<)^i'uuii<l;  m  tbc  ecntic  ul  il  m.ii  a  Irii-c  wulm  !<t 

which  he  ii»r«I  lo  lnnn«c  nnd  Ii-bd,  ohiientMe  hi*  •rlioolMlftut,  riY-  it 

n  variety  of  '    ^  'il  Iiim.     If   ■(      " 

gaKTil  in,  .\r  nivi-  iniclli  -  Uo 

')-l"'';'"  ■■•■     ■  I  nut.  i'    "I-  >ll 

'Luild  iiiiliii'  \i: 

iiytll  Willi  ihf  '  .■.■.-..  ,.| 

liii-btuf  lr«>iti  tUuu'  ifTUii ;  he  uouM  lUim*  tvin*-  ny\A%u  (<•  Iim  Uvs-,  «|tii  Inwk  aitwtl 
Jiim  oi  (^uict,  dejected  fend  ob*c^^llIll  ao  ho  liAd  hccn  bcfurv- 
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with  a  view  to  your  individual  interests ;  and  I  am  still  more  apprehensive 
of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service 
in  Mysore  at  this  crisis.  You  will  however  exercise  your  own  free  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  decide  in  the  man- 
ner most  honourable  to  yonrself,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  public. 

"  I  have  received  instructions  directly  from  the  king,  addressed  to  me 
in  my  individual  capacity>  empowering  me  to  take  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  induce  the  settlement  of  Batavia  to  accept  bis 
majesty's  protection  on  the  same  terms  lately  granted  to  the  colony  of  Su- 
rinam, and  some  time  past  to  those  of  Demerara  and  Berbice. 

"  It  is  not  the  intention  of  ministers  to  attempt  to  reduce  or  to  retain 
Batavia  by  force ;  indeed  a  sufficient  force  for  that  purpose  could  not  be 
spared  from  India  at  the  present  moment.  The  plan  is  therefore  to  send 
to  Batavia  several  ships  of  war>  with  a  force  sufficiently  numerous  to  fur- 
nish an  ostensible  justification  to  the  governor-general  to  surrender  the 
colony  into  our  hands. 

"  llie  king  has  given  me  the  power  of  selecting  the  persons  who  are  to 
conduct  the  expedition,  and  I  have  thought  it  on  every  ground  most  expe- 
dient to  place  the  principal  conduct  of  the  equipment  and  negotiation  in 
the  hand  of  Admiral  Rainier.  It  will  be  necessary  to  join  a  military  officer 
in  the  commission  with  him,  and  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  induces 
me  to  think  that  you  are  the  most  fit  person  to  be  selected  for  that  service, 
provided  you  can  be  safely  spared  from  Mysore  for  the  period  of  the  ex- 
pedition, which  I  imagine  may  be  four  or  five  months,  but  probably  can- 
not be  longer,"  &c.  &c. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  retrace 
our  progress,  and  recommence  with  the  proceedings  at  Se- 
ringapatam  in  May  1799.  Col.  Wellesley,  at  the  storming  of 
that  fort, ''  remuned  in  the  advanced  trenches  in  command  of 
**  the  reserve,  to  support  the  troops  in  the  assault,  in  case  it 
"  should  be  necessary."  He  "  entered  the  fort  immediately 
"  after  the  assault;  and  was  one  of  the  few  present  when  Tippoo 
*'  Sultaun's  body,  which  was  still  warm,  was  discovered  in  the 
"  sallyport  gateway.''  On  Major-General  Baird  desiring  to  be 
relieved.  Colonel  Wellesley,  being  next  on  the  roster,  ^vas 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fort.  His  laconic  and 
energetic  m«asures  are  characteristic.  The  following  letter 
is  an  example: — 

"  Half-past  Twelve. 

'*  My  dear  Sir,— I  wish  you  would  send  the  provost  here,  and  put 
him  under  my  orders.  Until  some  of  the  plunderers  arc  hanged,  it  ia  vain 
to  expect  to  stop  the  plunder. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  send  positive  ordei?  respecting  the  treasure." 

"Lieut..General  Harris." 
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On  the  same  day  he  writes,  "There  nre  some  tigers  hew, 
"  which  I  wish  Mecr  jVllurii  would  send  for,  or  fUc  I  miiat 
"  give  orders  to  have  them  shotj  ay  there  is  no  food  for  them^ 
"  and  nobody  to  atteud  to  them,  and  they  are  getting  vio-  \ 
"  lent."  These  four  tigers  guarded  the  entrance  to  Tippoo'a 
bed-room,  and  were  chained  t^o  that  no  one  could  pass  the 
entrance  without  encountering  them.  The  grenadiers  rtred 
on  them  and  killed  three  ;  the  foiu-th  escaped  by  breaking  his 
chain,  and  rushed  into  the  gallery  whci'c  the  shrofl's — native 
bankers  and  Jewellers — were  squatted  on  their  mats,  making 
catalogues  of  the  treasure,  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones:  they  all  scampered  oftj  leaving  the  valuables  to  the 
wounded  beast,  which  leaped  on  one  of  the  pillars  that  sup- 
ported the  roof,  and  there  clung  until  the  soldiers  shot  it« 
The  command  was  confirmed  by  his  brother,  the  governor- 
general,  and  the  charge  of  remo\ing  the  family  of  Tippoo 
entrusted  to  him  in  these  remarkable  words, — because  "  it 
"  cannot  be  entrusted  to  any  person  more  likely  to  combine 
"  every  oflice  of  humanity  with  the  prudential  precautions 
**  required  by  the  occasion/'  That  he  exhibited  during  his 
administration  there,  the  great  qualities  inferred  by  these 
wonls  as  constituent  parts  of  his  character,  is  fully  proved 
by  the  following  beautiful  address  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Seringapatam,  after  long  experience  of  his  rule  i — 

"  ScringapaUin.  16th  July.  1804. 

*'  We»  the  native  inbntiitanU  of  Scringapatam,  liavc  reposed  for  five 
AUspiriouA  yeara  under  the  shadow  of  your  protoctioa. 

"  We  have  felt,  even  during  your  abwDcu,  in  the  midst  of  tiattle  aiul 
of  victor^',  that  your  care  for  our  prosperity  had  Ijecn  extctuled  to  us  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  if  no  other  object  had  occupied  your  mind. 

"  We  arc  preparing  to  perform,  in  our  several  castes,  (he  duties  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  sacrifice  to  the  preserving  God,  who  has  brought  yoa 
hack  in  safety,  and  we  present  ourselves  in  person  to  express  our  joy. 

"  As  youi  labours  havt-  been  crowned  with  victory,  so  mny  your  rvpOM 
be  graced  witb  honours.  May  you  long  coDtinne  personally  to  distwosc 
to  us  that  fiill  stream  of  security  and  happinemn,  which  we  first  received 
with  wonder,  and  continue  to  enjoy  with  gratitude;  and  whni  greater 
nfTaifK  uhall  call  you  from  us.  may  the  God  of  all  castes  and  all  oationa 
deign  to  hear  with  fovuur  our  humble  and  conitant  praycra  for  yuur  hcnltb, 
your  glory,  ouJ  your  happiiiesf." — Vot.  iii.  p.  420. 

Althou)<h  this  beautiful  address,  which  evidently  canie 
>varm-brenthing  trom  the  heart,  was  wnttcn  nftcr  the  Mysore 
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r,  we  have  thought  proper  to  introduce  it  before  entering 

thai  part  of  the  work,  bccauac  it  concludes  the  history  of 

Grace's  command  of  Scringapntftm  and  enables  us  to  keep 

the  field  clear>  %o  that  the  narrative  may  proceed  without 

iplcxity.    Colonel  Garwood  thus  prefaces  that  campaign: 

"The  tnnqaillity  of  Mjnore  was, however,  inteimpteti  hy  the  celebraUd 
I  Wough,  one  of  those  Bdventarera  who  have  so  oflcn  subverted 
opn»  uul  founded  dyna&tiea  in  the  East.  This  fWvbootex  had  formerly 
:  wious  dcpredatioas  on  the  tcrritoriefi  of  Tippoo  Sultoun,  who 
hanug  ivctircd  hi»  pentoa,  coQipelled  him  to  coDfonn  to  the  Mahometlon 
fahh.  and  aJlerworde  employed  htm  in  military  service  ;  but  either  delecting 
him  in  some  tnacheroud  project,  or  suspecting  his  6deUty,  the  Sultaon  con- 
fined him  iu  iroiutu  Scringnjiataja.  After  the  assault  he  was  released  with 
I  other  pn*onen,  by  the  inconsiderate  humanity  of  the  British  troops, 
^ttnd  immediaCely  fled,  accompanied  by  several  of  Tippoo's  disbanded  army. 
He  ptxfceedcd  to  Bednorej  aod  laid  that  rich  country  ander  severe  contribu- 
ti  '  :  h  be  exoctMl  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  perpetrating  throughout 

1 1  >  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  rapine  and  murdrr.    His  band  beiog 

Liuixdiriaijly  incrcofcd,  a  light  corps  of  cavalry  and  native  infantry,  under 
atenant- Colonel  Daln-mplc,  moved  against  him  from  Cfaittledroog :  and 
Dother  hght  coqis  under  Colonel  Btcveoaon,  advanced  into  Bcdnure  in  an- 
er  direction.      Doondiah  crossed  the  Tooiubuddra  followed   by  these 
and  iofliered  considerable  toss,  but  he  effected  hi>  escape  into  the 
territor)' ;  and  the  pursuit  ceased,  as  the  Governor- Oeatral  had 
■tiicliy  pfohibited  any  violatioo  of  the  Mahratta  territory." 

Such  were  the  man  and  the  c ire um stances  which  led  to  the 
active  campaign  against  Doondiah  Waugh,  ^vhom  he  was 
ordered  "  to  pursue  wherever  he  might  find  him  and  to  hang 
on  the  first  tree/'  and  whose  destruction  he  himself 
bought  absolutely  neceasary  for  the  trjinnuillity  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  iu  a  coimtry  without  roads 
or  bridgcsj  with  a  tcmHcd  population  and  uncertain  sup. 
plicK,  called  forth  all  his  Grace's  enei^ics ;  the  chase  was  ren- 
ered  exciting  by  skirmishes  and  actions  during  a  space  of 
3ut  four  months.  Among  the  dispatches  wc  &nd  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  passages  j — 

"  Camp  at  Rannoe  Dednore,  38th  June,  1800, 
"T»Col,  Qosc, 
"  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  instantly  attacked  the  fort  with  my  pic- 
,  ^rts,  and  the  l«t  of  the  1st.     Tlie  garrison  consisted  of  500  men,  who 
I  opnn  our  cavalry  as  they  approached,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them 
)  pat  to  dtath.     Wo  did  not  l<»se  a  man." 
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Horrible  (almost  inexplicable)  as  tbat  may  eccm^  it  must 
be  remembered  tbcy  were  considered  by  the  troops,  free- 
bootcrsj  levj'ing  contributions  and  committing  atrocities,  and 
altio  tbat  meu  when  storming  are  not  under  mudi  control. 
A  month  later,  aller  numerous  Bghts,  we  read, — 

"  CAmp  right  of  Mftlpoorba,  opposite  iManowby, 
3)5t  July,  1500. 

"  I  then  raoi-checl  on  the  morning  of  Uie  aoth  lo  Hoogungnor.  which  ia 
cast  of  the  Purbghur  hill,  where  I  learnt  that  Doomlinh  wqs  here  with  hi» 
bagtrngc.  1  determined  to  move  on  and  attack  bim.  I  Aurjimed  hl^  camp 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  the  cavalry,  and  wc  drove  into  the 
rivers  or  destroyed  every  body  that  »vas  in  it,  took  an  elephant,  several 
camcUj  hnllocks,  hones  innumerable,  faniilics,  women  awl  children."— 

At  length  Doondiah  was  run  down,  though  by  wily  turns 
and  desperate  deeds  he  had  tried  to  baffle  his  pursuers.  The 
following  short  extract  niirratcs  the  final  scene: — 

"  Camp  at  Yepulpnrry,  lOth  Sept.  1600. 
"  Tl^c  enemy  was  fttrongl  y  postal,  with  hU  rear  and  teil  flank  co'.-eTed  by 
ihe  village  and  mck  of  Connhgnll.  and  stood  for  some  time  with  appurrat 
firmness  ;  but  such  was  the  rapidity  and  detemiinaHon  uf  the  clmrgc  made 
by  thaw  four  regi[Ufnt<i  (lOth  and  2nth  dragoons,  and  Ut  and  3nd  regi* 
ments  of  cavalr))  which  I  was  obliged  lo  form  in  one  hne,  in  order  at  all 
to  equalise  in  length  that  of  the  enemy,  that  the  whole  gnvp  way.  and  were 
pursued  by  my  cavalry  for  many  mile'*.  Many,  among  others.  Dooudiah. 
were  killrtl,  and  the  whole  Iwdy  dispersed,  and  were  scattered  in  small 
parties  oTCr  the  face  of  the  country." 

We  arc  not  to  be  carried  away  by  mere  assertions.  This 
Poondiah  must  have  been  n  man  of  great  talent  and  of  daring 
ambition ; — he  escapes  from  chains  and  a  dungeon ;  without 
arms  and  without  moneys  he  raises  kw  imposing  force  and  tries 
to  found  a  kingdom  for  himself, — n  practice  not  so  uncommon 
in  the  Qmi  ns  here, — and  requires  a  powerful  army  and  a  skil- 
ful commander  to  subdue  him.  Doondiidi  lind  no  great  go- 
vernment to  look  to  for  the  materiel  of  war,  or  the  commis- 
sariat for  his  troops,  or  reinforcements,  and  therefore  may  bo 
said  to  have  fought  against  fcnrful  odds.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  by  what  right  a  company  of  merchants  (who 
cfkmc  first  by  sufferance  into  India,  and  then  gradutdly,  by 
means  less  justitiabli!  tlian  those  tulopted  by  Doondiah,  took 
the  country,)  ordered  him  to  be  "  hanged  on  the  nennst  tri'i-.*' 
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ad  directed  a  suiHcicDt  force  '*  to  drive  into  the  Malpoorba, 
wlierc  they  were  drowued,    five    thousaiul  people,"  and  to 
iptnre  n  ibrt  mid  put  to  the  sword,  without  the  loss  of  a 
sau  on  our  aide,  the  greater  part  of  5(M)  men  who  garrisoned 
it*    Our  piratical  acquisition  of  territonr  gftve  us  no  moral 
tght  Irt  assume  stieh  Authority  in  a  strange  land.    Yet,  what 
mprincipled   men  had  obtained  by  blood  and  treachery,   it 
might  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  all  to  hold  in  quietude ; 
id  ti  Doondiah  was  to  be  destroyed,  because  he  was 

ilaring  to  be  ;>acitied.     Such  is  the  morality  of 
conquerors ! 

In  this  campftifrn  the  extraordinary  activity,  the  general 
comprehension,  energy  and  pru<K'ncc  of  his  Grace  arc  tirst 
maile  prominent.  The  leading  characteristic  to  which  we 
^httvc  alluded,  and  to  which  wc  shall  aj^in  allude,  pervades 
rcry  thought  and  action ;  t/enerai  mis/rustj  an  evitlcut  rest- 
IcrssiicAS  of  mind,  is  felt  as  existing  in  him  until  he  had  seen 
or  received  positive  proof,  that  what  he  considered  necessary 
hail  been  done.  That  the  ctficicncy  of  a  whole  dL'pended, 
like  a  piece  of  machinery,  on  the  perfect  adaptation  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  details,  was  a  fact  which  \va,s  never  for  one 
mtimeiit  lost  sight  of.  After  llie  numbers,  ([uaUty  and  e<iuip* 
mrnt  of  his  army  have  occupied  his  attention^  he  enters  into 
minute  details  of  the  vai'ious  kinds  of  provision  required,  the 
means  of  transit,  the  number  of  draught  bullocks,  the  carts, 
lunbrils,  whecN,  harness;  he  corresponds  on  the  question  of 
breeding  the  bullocks,  jjasturing  tliem,  taking  cju-e  of  the 
calves  for  future  uses ;  he  is  bridge-maker,  brick-maker^  boat- 
lilder,  banker,  ndjusfer  of  disputes,  the  centre  of  conipli- 
ftt«l  native  diplumiicy,  the  carclu!  protector  of  his  men,  the 
considerate  und  equitable  promoti;r  of  allotment-money  to 
their  wi\-eH,  the  uphohler  of  justice  to  all  ranks  without  dis- 
crimination, the  friend  and  etu*nest  guardian  of  the  inhabit- 
iuiU,  and  the  astute  and  ever-watchftd  leader  of  his  armv. 
Ul  these  variou.s  avocations  are  pcrfonncd  without  confusion, 
rilh  evident  menUd  fjieiUty,  uiul  with  a  clearness  and  deci- 
sion which  prove  that  he  knew  what  he  meant,  and  what 
he  really  required.  All  his  communications  are  marked 
with  the  sjtirit  of  a  gcntlemiin  and  the  decision  of  a  coni- 
idcr  i  the  lirat  arc  conveyed  with  one  of  the  criteria  of 
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tliat  generally-assumed.,  but  by  no  meona  univenally-de* 
served  appellation,  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  otliem^ 
impartiality  and  the  tact  to  ensure  ready  and  implicit  obe- 
dience, by  influence  and  the  sense  of  duty^  and  not  a&  tlic 
effect  of  irresistible  command.  The  reader  should  keep  in 
mind,  that  to  the  last  moment  of  holding  command  in  France, 
the  same  extraordinaiy  attention  to  minutiie  and  the  same 
general  conduct  prevailed ;  and  therefore,  pi-ouiiuent  as  tlie 
proofs  may  be,  we  shall  not  again  refer  to  them.  This  grasji 
and  universality  of  mind  is  one  of  the  truest  proofs  of  ge- 
nius, when  the  various  subjects  neither  distract  nor  oppress. 
Tliat  effect  is  nowhere  discernible  tliroughout  the  volumes; 
indeed  his  activity  of  mind  and  wondrous  facility  of  resources 
ap)>cai'  to  rise  iii  power  as  the  difficulties  increase. 

The  next  service  liis  Grace  was  called  on  to  perform  was 
the  equipment  of  an  expedition  at  Trincomalce,  the  destma- 
tion  of  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  Kcd  Sea.  Me 
was  superseded  in  that  command  by  General  Baird,  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  high-toned  understanding  between 
.bin)  and  his  brothers  the  Governor-General  and  the  Hon.  H* 
Wellcslcy,  now  Lord  Cowley,  on  the  subject,  and  much  lati- 
tude given  to  him  by  the  Governor-General,  as  expressed  in 
the  following  letter: — 

"  Sir.  "  Fort  WiUiain.  28th  March,  1601. 

"The  aeveral  urangcmcnU  being  now  compIcU'il,  which  induced  me  to 
arail  ni^'seiror  your  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  cquipmentA  of  the 
l-vxpedition  to  be  employed  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  appears  to  me* 
that  your  services  may  at  present  be  more  usefully  employed  in  restRning 
the  chief  conunaad  of  the  troops  etfttioncd  in  Mysore.  You  havethereAm 
my  permiiuiiun  to  nrturn  to  tliHt  station  ;  but  you  rth  to  consider  this  dis* 
patch  as  containing  merely  my  pernuBsion  for  your  return  to  Mysore,  and 
not  any  peremptory  order  to  that  effect/'  6cc. — Fol.  i.  p.  308. 

Notwithstanding  the  latitude  given  to  him  by  the  Goveruor- 
Gencralj  he  is  both  hurt  and  disappointed^  and  ejq^resses  him- 
self very  strongly  to  the  Hon.  H.  Wellcsley,  March  23nl. 

"  I  bovc  written  a  long  leller  to  Government  this  ddy,  about  my  de- 
parture from  Ceylon,  whieh  1  hope  will  i-xpluin  ever}'  thing.  Whether  it  docs 
or  not,  I  shall  alwny»  eouaider  ttiosc  ex[>editioos  o^  the  most  unfortiinaU* 
circum:«tnnn*s  for  me,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  could  have  occurred  ;  and 
as  such  I  shall  olwavs  lament  tliem. 

"  I  was  at  the  Lop  of  the  trcw  in  this  eotmtry;  the  govenuucnts  of  Fort 
St.  George  and  Bombay^  whidi  I  had  scrN-cd,  ploccd  uali[nit«4  CQofldenci; 
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in  IDC,  arut  I  bad  roMiTtti  from  both  fttrong  anil  repeated  markB  of  their 
Hcfure  I  qtiittcil  tlie  My^re  country.  I  orningn]  the  pUn 
„  ,  i>Sfte8sioa  uf  the  ceded  di&tricbt.  which  was  doiw  without  striking 
Q  blow ;  and  another  plan  for  contpirring  Wynnad  and  reconquering  Mala< 
bir,  which  I  am  infurmt^  has  succeeded  without  toss  on  our  side.  But 
thia  lupmcwion  hoa  ruined  all  ro^  pro5pect8>  founded  upiui  any  service  that 
Imayhawreiultrnl.  Upon  this  |Hiint  I  must  refer  you  to  the  letters  written 
to  rac  and  to  the  Ciovemor  of  Kort  St.  Gct)rge  in  May  last,  when  an  e«j>cdi- 
tiott  lo  Bata^na  was  in  conti'mplatiou  ;  ami  to  those  written  to  the  govem- 
mroUDf  FurtSt.  Gwinrc,  Rnmtuy,  and  Ceylon  ;  and  to  the  Admiral,  Colonel 
OuxQpagn^,  and  Tnynelf.  when  the  troops  were  assembled  in  Ccyloti.  I  then 
ttk  yxm  has  there  been  any  rbangt:  whatever  of  circomstoncea  that  waa  not 
espcded  when  1  wu  appnintml  to  the  command}  If  there  has  not  (and 
no  oat  cftD  say  there  hu<,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  Govemor-Gcncrars 
foreught)  my  sapervession  must  have  been  occasioned  either  by  my  own 
mncondact,  or  by  an  alteration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Govemor-Ge> 
arnd." 

On  the  1  Ith  of  April,  only  fourteen  days  after  the  CKprcs- 
aion  of  his  vexation  and  disappointment,  his  Grace  thus  \n'ite3 
to  Colonel  Chami>agii^ : — 

"  I  am  entirely  ignnrnnt  of  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  my  re- 
moval from  tbe  command  of  the  troo(»5  ;  but  I  conclude  that  the  Govcrnor- 
Grncral  found  that  he  could  not  resist  the  claims  that  General  BainI  had 
to  bi^  employed.  !  bcUcvc  you  know  that  I  always  thouj^ht  that  General 
Baird  hod  not  been  well  used  when  1  v^-as  called  to  the  command.  But  1 
da  not  tJiink  It  was  proper  that  I  should  he  disappointed  more  than  he  was, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  no  reason  to  complain.  However,  this  is  a 
er  of  little  conKquence  to  anybody  but  myaelf^  therefore  I  say  no  more 

thf  ftobjcct." 

To  hia  brother,  the  lion.  II.  Wcllcsley,  he  writes  on  this 
matter  vrithout  reserve.     It  is  from  such  letters  that  the  true 

lingB  ore  to  be  learned.  Tlie  following  extract  shows  the 
r«l  high  sentiments  which  prevailed,  though  smartinp  tinder 
treatment  which  lie  considered  injurious  and  not  dictated  by 
eonsiBtency  and  prudence ; — 

"  My  former  letters  will  have  shown  you  bow  much  this  (bis  being  so- 
led by  G«n.  Baird j  will  anno)'  me:  but  I  have  never  luul  much  valoe 
for  till*  public  spirit  of  any  man  who  does  out  sacrifice  his  private  views  and 
convenience  when  it  is  necessary." 

Thedc  becoming  sentiments  were  concluded  by  his  sending 
to  Cjcucral  Baird,  who  had  taken  the  command,  the  result  of 
hifi  experience  and  reflections,  in  letters  to  that  officer,  and  a 
masterly  "  mcmoraudum  on  the  operatiou&  in  the  lied  Sea." 
A  vcxy  serious  iilnc£&  and  au  eruption  which  distrvssed  and 
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annoyed  htm^  and  comjicUed  him  to  go  through  "  a  coune 
of  nitrous  batlis/'  effectually  prevented  him  from  accompany'- 
ing  the  expeJition  to  EgA'pt, 

As  the  Malii'atta  cuiupaigu  was  (in  his  Grace's  opinion) 
the  "  great  lesson"  which  taught  him  aftemards  to  become  a 
master  of  the  nrt  of  wnr,  his  rlisnpjKiintment,  vexation  and 
ilhiess  may  he  deemed  rather  blessings  than  misf^irtunes: — 
"  the  ways  of  Ih-ovidcnee  ju-e  to  us  dark  and  intricate :"— thi« 
mortal  instniment  >vns  to  he  trained  to  his  work.  A  mere 
march  across  the  desert  to  art  as  n  diversion  and  to  rouse  tlic 
Mamchikes  of  Upper  Egy])t,  would  not  have  eflectcd  that 
purpose. 

We  now  reaeh  the  period  of  his  return  to  Scrinpipatani, 
and  quote  his  Grace's  letter  to  Lord  Clive  (tlie  late  Earl  Powii);, 
as  a  specimen  of  simplicity'  and  modesty  !— 

"  My  Lord,  "  Borohay,  Ulb  April,  1801. 

"  t  have  to  infonn  you  that  I  have  had  a  fever  since  1  arrived  here,  which 
bus  prevented  niy  ocroiiipiLnyiag  the  armament  to  the  Red  Sc«,  althou^  | 
have  recovered  all  bill  my  strength,  I  lliercfore  pro(M»Oj  with  jT>ur  Lord- 
•ihip's  permission,  to  proceed  to  join  my  command. 

"  [  judge  by  the  Govertior-Geaerol'd  private  letters  to  mc,  that  he«*ODM 
have  hud  no  ohjectiou  to  this,  evcu  If  my  health  had  not  obliged  me  \o  ptt 
over  all  thoughts  uf  going  tu  tJie  Red  Sea,  but,  uuUer  the  present  ctrcutn- 
itances,  he  must  approve  of  it. 

'*  [  acknowledge^  that  although  I  expected  to  icturn  to  put  luyself  unilcr 
your  Lonlehip'»  orders,  more  worthy  of  your  favourb  Uion  I  have  Iwca  lii- 
thcrto,  I  shall  even  now  return  with  die  greatest  iotlsraction.  T  Imvr  not 
forgot  tlic  confidence  which  was  placed  iu  me,  nor  the  favour  with  whJch 
all  my  endeavours  to  ■jcn-e  the  public  were  viewed,  by  your  Lordjhrp'a  pj- 
vemracnt :  niid  if  your  i«ardsbip  fthould  think  pro)»er  to  employ  mv  agiun 
in  the  ^mc  nituatioii,  an  adherence  to  the  game  lino  of  conduct  which  hub 
Ueri:tufuri>  gained  your  approbation  will,  I  hope,  gain  it  Bgain." 

From  this  Ume  he  appears  to  have  been  wholly  ab- 
sorl>ed  by  the  importance  of  his  former  favourite  cinnmoiid 
and  by  anticipation  of  active  o])eratioi)s  in  t!ic  Mahmttn 
territorj*. 

In  a  prcfftce  to  the  war  against  the  Muhrattn  chiefs  m  the 
Decean,  whiclt  foUowcd  in  1803,  Colonel  Gnrwood  introduces 
us  to  the  preparations  tnaking  for  that  memorable  campnijrn- 
The  first  document  i»  **  a  journal  from  the  12th  of  Novemlier 
to  tlie  4tli  of  December,  180L%"  which,  by  a  note  at  the  uid 
of  itj  afTortU  a  curious  prooi'uf  the  singleness  aud  capacity  otj 
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ample  of  precision^  style,  prudence  and  forethought,  very  le* 
markahlc  in  so  young  a  man  : — 

"  Camp  at  Phoolmuriy.  12  Oct..  1803, 

**  My  dear  Colonel. — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  eacmy  have  Dot 
come  through  the  gbaat ;  and  tt  U  poBslblc  that  tliey  will  now  return  to 
Attack  you  with  all  the  force  they  can  bring. 

"  Yoor  6rst  object  will  be  to  heai  the  campoos  before  the  cavalry  aodn' 
Pcindiah  and  the  Hajoh  of  Berar  can  join ;  or  tii  drive  ihcm  acttMs  the 
Taptee.  Hnd  to  nuch  a  distance,  as  that  tliey  cannot  cumc  luck  so  quickly 
aa  to  join  with  the  cavalry  in  an  attack  upou  you,  before  I  can  rviiifurce 
you.  If,  however,  thcy^hould  bo  able  to  Join  bet'oio  you  can  attack  the 
cninpuw,  yuu  must  decide  what  line  you  will  adopt.  Tlitrrc  ore  three  luiM 
of  operation  to  be  adopted ;  to  attack  the  enemy,  to  tttand  hi&  attack,  or  to 
draw  off  toworda  me. 

"  In  reapcct  to  the  iirit.  it  Is  impossibte  to  aay  what  quantity  of  cannnn 
they  may  have  collected  at  Burhampoor,  or  what  their  real  force  may  now 
be.  1  recommend  that  you  bluiuld  adopt  this  with  caution,  and  ooly  m 
case  of  necesBity. 

"  In  rcApect  to  the  second,  it  may  possibly  be  wotjw  than  the  fir<it ;  aa, 
unless  you  entreocfa  your  positloDi  which  I  aliuuld  recommend,  if  yuu  ad(^t 
this  line,  your  inferiority  of  cannon  will  tell  against  you  stiU  more  than  it 
would  iu  the  caae  of  your  attacking  the  enemy. 

*'  Id  reganl  to  the  third,  it  might  be  attended  with  risk,  and  even  loaa« 
excepting  in  this  case.  When  I  shall  descend  the  ghaut,  which  1  aholl  on 
the  fourtli,  after  leaving  this,  you  might  make  two  marches  towards  met 
which  would  bring  us  within  one  march  of  each  otlier.  '1111  tlicyarc  pre- 
pared for  their  attack,  which,  as  they  are  \*ery  slow,  will  take  some  time, 
they  will  not  fatay  nearer  to  you  than  at  tbe  distnncf  of  two  marches:  and 
supposing  them  to  moke  two  in  one  day,  1  shall  have  joined  yon  l»efore 
they  can  do  yon  any  mischief. 

"  Supposing  that  you  determine  to  have  a  brush  with  Uicm,  1  rccomrocDd 
what  follows  to  your  consideration.  Do  not  attack  their  pmilion,  bccaoaV 
they  always  take  up  such  as  are  confoundedly  strong  and  dilBcult  of  aceenc 
for  which  the  banks  of  the  numerous  rivera  and  nollahi^  afford  them  rirery 
fucUily.  Do  not  remain  in  your  own  position,  however  strong  it  may  b»» 
01  however  well  ynu  may  have  eutreoched  it ;  but  when  you  shall  luiir  that 
they  are  on  their  march  to  attack  you,  secure  yuur  biig);iige  and  move  nut 
uf  vuur  camp.  You  will  fiud  tbt-m  in  the  common  .lisordiTnf  iiinirh  i  thry 
will  Wft  have  time  to  form,  which,  Iwing  but  half  ' 
cesaary  for  them.   At  all  events  you  will  have  the  .       <  lie 

attack  on  ground  which  tbcy  will  not  have  chosen  fortlic  battle  ;  a  |iaftof 
their  troops  only  will  be  engaged :  and  it  is  possible  (hat  yuu  will  gain  an 
eaay  victory.  Indeed,  according  to  this  mode,  you  might  choose  the  fiitj 
of  battle  ymirsetf  some  da)*a  before,  and  oitgbt  meet  them  upou  tluiC 
very  ground.  There  is  another  mode  of  avoiding  an  oction,  which  is  tn 
keep  conntantly  in  motion ;  hut  unless  you  come  tuwortl*  mt,  that  woaM 
Dot  answer.    For  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  aAer  the  beating  tlivy  i«« 
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ceived  on  the  S3rd  of  September,  tkey  are  not  likely  to  stand  for  a  second. 
and  they  will  all  retire  with  precipitation.  But  the  natives  of  this  country 
are  rashnesa  personified ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  should  not  like  to  see 
again  such  a  loss  aa  I  sustained  on  the  23rd  of  September,  even  if  attended 
by  aach  a  gain.  Therefore  I  suggest  to  you  what  occurs  to  me  on  the 
sabject  of  the  different  modes,  either  of  bringing  on  or  declining  the  action, 
which  it  is  possible,  although  by  no  means  probable,  that  they  intend  to 
fi^t.  I  shall  march  the  moment  I  hear  that  they  have  moved  to  the 
northward. 

"  I  have  many  people  out  for  intelligence.  Your  harcarrah,  however, 
who  brought  the  account  that  it  was  reported  in  their  camp  on  the  7th 
that  I  had  come  this  way,  was  premature,  as  I  did  not  show  any  Inclina' 
tion  to  do  so  till  the  gth."—Fol.  ii.  p.  403. 

Advice  to  Colonel  Muirayj  vol.  iii.  pp.  15,  16, — 
"  I  have  now  only  to  recommend  to  your  attention  the  discipline  of  the 
tnx^  under  your  command,  and  a  determined  resistance  to  everything 
like  an  abuse  in  the  service  which  can  tend  to  subtract  from  the  efficiency 
of  the  corps  in  the  field." 

Again,  in  the  same  letter,  on  abuses : — 

"  Upon  this  subject  1  have  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
service  in  this  country  to  admit  abuses  beyond  any  other  that  I  have  met 
with.  I  cannot  say  whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  former  habits  and 
example,  or  to  the  laxity  which  most  always  attend  alt  distant  establish- 
ments. But  of  this  I  am  very  certun,  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  com* 
manding  officer  to  resist  everything  of  the  kind  in  a  most  determined  manner. 
Tbn  want  of  discipline  among  troops  is  very  bad.  and  renders  them  useless ; 
but  the  want  of  efficiency,  which  is  the  result  of  the  application  to  private 
pnrposea  or  profit  of  the  persons  pud  by  the  public  as  troops,  is  worse,  as 
it  may  exist  with  a  certun  degree  and  appearance  of  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment may  be  misled  by  the  notion  that  they  have  an  army,  whereas  they 
have  nothing  but  paper. 

"  The  troops  under  your  command  are  in  a  distant  country,  and  they  can 
onne  but  seldom  under  the  view  or  inspection  of  the  Government ;  it  is 
Uiearefbre  particularly  incumbent  on  you  to  take  care  that  no  practice  or 
custom  ahall  exist  which  may  destroy  their  discipline  or  lessen  their  effi- 
ciency ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  without  the  most  constant  vigi- 
lance on  your  part,  you  will  not  be  able  to  avert  these  evils." 

The  same  courteous  precision  of  immediately  replying  to 
letters,  which  existed  in  early  life,  still  distinguishes  his  Qracc. 
To  Lieut.-Colonel  Gore,  vol.  iii.  p.  54 : — 

"  Accordingly,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  whenever  you  may  have 
IdBore  to  write ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  my  occupation  at  the 
time  I  shall  receive  your  letters,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  will  not 
remain  unanswered  .** 

In  ^e  same  letter,  speaking  of  the  appointment  and 
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changes  of  officers,  the  following  pithy  remark  occur*,  on 
observing,  that  "  Colonel  Moneypeuny  has  always  an  ere  to 
"  get  u  good  and  useful  officer  into  the  73rd ;  but  I  rely  upon 
"  you  to  be  equally  watchful  and  not  to  lose  the  services  of 
"  useful  rneu,  so  long  as  you  can  keep  them." 

There  ia  in  voK  iii.  page  33,  an  admirable  letter  to  Lieut. 
Friscll,  on  the  Pcahwtdi,  or  tirst  magistrate  of  the  Maliratta 
empire,  entering  into  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  the 
different  provinces,  replete  \nth  ucutcness,  and  showing  tliat  he 
is  neither  to  be  overreached  nor  deluded  into  loose  arrange- 
ments, which  might  have  left  many  at  the  Pcshwali'a  tender 
mercies ;  every  concession  is  virtually  made  contingent  on  the 
perfonuauce  of  acta  ui  accordance  with  humanity  and  justice. 
It  may  be  regretted  that  we  can  only  quote  one  paragraph  of 
this  admirable  composition,  in  which  a  word  can  neither  lie 
added  nor  abstracted;  a  lawyer,  with  hia  verbosity  and  tau- 
tology, wo\»ld  not  have  drawn  such  a  contingent  agreement  on 
less  than  a  hundred  sheets  of  foolscap. 

*'  Thc'  Pcshwoli  should  be  made  to  understand,  that  the  Britiftb  GoT«m- 
raenl  feel  lor  the  honour,  tbc  nccurity*,  and  ihe  pros[HTity  wf  his  gorcm- 
ment,  in  the  same  mauni.T  as  they  do  for  Ihot  of  the  Company  ;  that  Ihcf 
nre  ton  strong;  to  render  it  necessary  that  they  should  have  recourse  to  io-  ' 
trigucs  to  overturn  hia  government,  if  they  should  wish  it.  which  id  fa;  BO ! 
means  likely  ;  and  thut,  on  the  other  hand,  their  strength  will  always  pro-  I 
tect  him  from  the  effects  of  the  intriguet>  among  fais  relations  and  subJMUg  i 
which  he  had  heretofore  so  much  reason  to  apprehend." — I'of.  iii,  p.  S3. 

Discussing,  with  Colonel  Murray,  the  treaty  made  with  titc  | 
Itajidi  of  Lunawarra,  the  same  noble  feelings  appear : 

"  In  a  tran»Action  of  this  nature,  however,  the  very  foundations  of  wUick^ 
«re  the  nttcssitj"  of  preserving  the  Company':^  faith,  and  the  conEidcncc  at 
the  enemy  in  the  honour  of  tile  Uritiah  government,  it  is  nccewory  to  pfo-  ] 
ceoJ  with  caution  in  every  instance.  Accordingly,  1  wish  you  to  let  iii«j 
know  tlie  particular  agreement  whidi  you  had  made  verbally  with  thoj 
Uajah  of  Lunawarra  before  you  received  my  letter  of  ilie  36th  of  JanooT)*.  i 
I  still  fear  that  Scindiah's  ministers  may  object  to  the  treat)',  that  it  H'U  ' 
not  concluded  till  six  weeks  after  they  hod  aiguc-d  the  treaty  of  p^ACc* 
Howe\'vr.  if  verbal  arrangements  were  made,  by  wtiich  both  |>arUH  weral 
bound,  it  must  answer  the  some  pur|K>se." — I'ol,  iii.  p.  108. 

To  Mr.  Scott  Warinp,  the  resident  at  Poonali,  he  write«| 

in  a  similiu'  mood  on  tbc  Peshwali's  disinclination  toptrrforml 
his  jiromise  and  rclpu^e  the  scnunts  of  .\mral  Riw. 
"  \V'hen  war  i«  cooclMdcdj  I  am  dccidvdiy  of  opinioa  llmt  all  aaunoaity 
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^onld  be  forgotten,  and  that  all  prisoners  should  be  released ;  but  pro- 
perty carried  to  account  cannot  be  restored." — Vol.  v\up.  135. 

There  is  a  long,  masterly  dispatch  to  Major  Malcolm  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  166,  on  the  retaining  in  our  hands  the  fortress  of 
Grwalior,  which  belonged  to  Scindiah,  then  a  neutral  chief, 
which,  whether  considered  as  a  classical  composition,  or  an 
analysis  of  treaties  on  which  the  acquisition  of  the  fort  and 
territory  depended,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  ancient  or 
modem  times ;  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  part  relating 
to  the  treaties  concludes  with  this  noble  apostrophe : — 

"  In  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  question,  it  is  fiilly  canvassed  in  the 
inclosed  letter.  I  would  sacrifice  Gwalior,  or  everj'  frontier  in  India,  ten 
times  over,  in  order  to  preserve  our  credit  for  scrupulous  good  faith,  and 
the  adTantages  and  honour  we  gained  by  the  late  war  and  the  peace ;  and 
we  most  not  fritter  them  away  in  arguments  drawn  from  the  overstrained 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  are  not  understood  in  this  countr}'. 
What  brought  me  through  many  difficulties  in  the  vcar,  and  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace?    The  British  good  faith,  and  nothing  else.'* 

His  Highness  the  Peshwah  gives  his  Grace  interminable 
trouble,  yet  he  is  never  found  either  to  lose  his  temper,  or  to 
permit  just  indignation  to  prevent  his  excellent  judgement 
irom  giving  the  best  advice  and  taking  the  most  efficient 
means,  within  his  poMer,  to  settle  that  distracted  country. 
In  a  long  letter  to  Mr,  Scott  Waring,  vol.  iii,  page  185,  after 
saying, ''  I  shall  form  such  arrangements,  as  that  thieves,  who 
"  have  taken  refuge  in  the  woods,  shall  be  prevented  com- 
"  mitting  further  devastations,"  and  boldly  affirming,  "  That 
"  his  Highnesses  ministers  and  favourites  are  the  patrons  and 
« the  sharers  of  the  profits  gained  by  the  thieves  in  their 
'*  plunder  of  those  whose  necessities  obUged  them  to  travel 
"  through  the  country,"  he  adds,  "  but  I  never  considered  it 
"  a  part  of  my  duty  to  provide  for  the  police  of  his  Iligh- 
"  ness's  territories,"  and  then  continues  with  this  profound 
and  humane  policy,  so  caustically  worded : — 

"  One  of  the  resources  which  I  recommended  to  his  Highoess's  atten- 
tion was  to  pardon  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  offended  him,  and  to  re- 
tom  their  houses  and  property  as  the  first  step  towards  tranquillity ;  be- 
cause I  conceive,  that  so  long  as  his  Highness  detains  in  the  bands  of  his 
govemmeat  the  property  of  a  great  proportion  of  his  subjects,  those  sub- 
jects must  plunder  for  their  subsistence  ;  and  I  see  no  means  in  the  hands 
of  his  Highness's  government  to  protect  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  ex- 
ert themselves  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  honest  roeans." 
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Man  J  ^ecdotes  have  Ijeen  narrated  of  his  Grace's  8ecre*y: 
one  of  them,  that  hu  cxclaimetl,  "  If  I  thought  my  hair  knew 
**  what  my  brain  was  thinking  about,  I  would  shave  it  off 
"  and  wear  a  wig."  In  the  following  extract  are  the  sound- 
est maxims  and  adsnce  on  secresy  in  pubUc  aflairs,  fj^iven  to 
Colonel  Wallace : — 

"  I  believe  that  id  my  public  dbtpatcheit  I  have  alluded  to  cveiy  point  ts 
which  I  would  wish  tu  draw  your  attention  but  one,  which  1  will  meDlloa 
to  you, — that  ia,  the  eecresy  of  nil  yoor  proceedings. 

"  There  is  DothiDg  more  certain  than  that,  of  one  hundred  affain,  fun«ty« 
nine  might  be  pouted  up  at  the  market-croas  without  injury  to  the  imblic 
intcnata  j  but  the  misfortune  is.  that  where  the  public  busiiteea  ia  the  fcub- 
ject  of  general  convcrution,  and  is  not  kept  secret,  u  a  matter  of  cooiw, 
upon  every  occaaioD,  it  ia  very  diiEcult  to  keep  it  secret  upon  that  occasion 
on  which  it  is  ncceaaary.  llicre  is  an  awk^vordnesa  in  a  tecret  which  cn- 
ableft  diflceming  men  (of  which  description  there  ore  always  plenty  in  an 
army)  invariably  to  find  it  out ;  and  it  may  be  depended  upon,  that  when- 
ever the  public  bnsineis  ought  to  be  kept  secretj  It  always  suficrs  when 
it  ia  exposed  to  public  view. 

"  For  this  reason  secrecy  is  always  beat ;  and  thuie  who  bavc  been  toog 
trusted  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  arr  in  the  habit  of  never  making 
known  public  business  that  it  is  not  nccessar)'  the  public  should  knr>w.  The 
consequence  is,  that  secrec}'  becomes  naturul  to  them,  and  as  much  a  habit 
u  It  is  to  others  lo  talk  of  public  matters ;  and  they  have  it  in  thetr  power 
to  keep  things  -wcrct  or  nut,  as  tbey  may  tliink  proper. 

"  I  mention  this  subject  to  you,  because,  in  fact,  I  have  been  the  metjxa 
of  throwing  the  public  nffoirs  into  your  hands,  and  I  am  aaxious  that  you  ' 
should  conduct  them  as  you  ought.    Tliis  is  a  matter  which  would  never 
tKxur  to  you>  but  it  is  esaenttally  necesMry," 

IVo  long  and  important  dispatches,  one  on  Colonel  Mon- 
son's  retreat,  the  other  to  Colonel  Miuray,  contoiniug  the 
results  of  his  experience  in  Mahrattah  warfare,  vol.  iii.  [Migcs 
45G  and  46S,  are  only  omitted  for  want  of  room.  The  extra- 
ordinary topographical  knowledge  displayed  in  the  letter  to^fl 
Colonel  Wallace  on  Colonel  Monaon,  cxcitca  surprise  and  ^^ 
udmiratiou,  and  some  wonder  at  the  sources  in  Huch  a  c^un- 
tf)'  which  coidd  aflbrd  the  knoMiedge :  the  other,  on  the 
method  of  conducting  war  against  the  Maluratlos,  is  so  per- 
fect, that  to  give  a  mere  extract  woiUd  be  as  wicked  an  split 
ting  a  diamond  with  a  thousand  facets.  Those  who  destm 
information  on  buch  subjects  are  strenuously  recommend 
to  consult  the  originaL    One  sentence  will  be  sufficient  to 
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convey  to  the  genera!  reader  tlie  clear  and  comprehensive 
vieir  tAke^i  by  hiss  Grace  of  the  subject: — 

••  Thtt^  «rc  two  modca  id  which  the  Mahrattas  carry  on  their  opera- 
kHooB.  They  operate  upon  sapplie«  bj*  means  of  their  ca\-ulry ;  and  after 
hwf  have  creatcU  a  dlftrftss  in  the  enemio'  camp,  which  obliges  the  army 
k  tamtutDcc  A  rvt/eat,  they  press  upon  it  with  alt  their  ioiantr^*  and  their 
■  powrrftU  arrillerj*.  Their  oppoocat^  being  pressed  for  provialoofi,  u  obliged 
to  hurry  hit>  niiu-ch,  and  tlie)-  have  do  fear  of  Wing  attaclted.  They  follow 
^kim  witli  ihoir  cavolr}*  in  hi§  mnrches,  and  surround  and  Attack  him  with 
iflicir  Infnntry  when  he  halts,  and  lie  can  scarci'ly  e&cape  from  them. 

•*  That,  thprefore,  which  I  consider  absolutely  necesearj'  in  an  operation 
UQftt  a  Maliratta  power,  i.indped,  in  any  military'  npemtion  in  Indian  is 
I  a  quantity  of  provisiona  m  your  camp  as  will  enable  yon  to  conunand 
ptwr  own  moTiriaenta  and  to  be  independent  of  your  magazines^  at  least 
'  the  length  of  tiiiiK  which  may  be  necessary  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which 
ou  may  be  employed."— (•'oi.  iii.  p.  463. 

If  all  men,  whether  in  command  or  in  private  life,  were  to 
deiend  and  uphold  the  injured  in  the  same  detinite,  unslirink- 
^in^  monnrr  as  his  Grace  did  Major  Macaulay,  less  would  be 
aid  on  the  want  of  true  friendship  among  men.  The  follow- 
paragrnph  is  so  perfect  in  style,  so  high  in  sentiment,  so 
46  in  manly  and  gentlemanly  feeling,  that  the  reader  feels 
bat  the  writer  uf  it  must  be  a  man  who  could  not  do  a  base 
iuig  in  zeal  for  a  friend,  lest  it  sliould  bum  the  golden 
'tarcad  that  lied  their  hearts  together,  and  convert  a  friend- 
»hip  into  a  conspiracy';  but  one  who,  in  the  hour  of  adversity, 
would,  if  convinced  of  his  intended  rectitude,  brave  all  opi- 
uioua  to  comfort  and  support  him  :— 

"  T  do  not  recollect  whether  anything  was  done  respecting  Major  Ma- 
aolay.  There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  the  mode  in  which  he  brought  for- 
1  hia  proposit ion  regarding  the  tobacco  was  unguarded.  But  Major 
Aftcaulay  is  an  honest  and  dcBenriag  servant  of  the  public ;  one  who.  I 
Duw«  is  attached  personally  to  the  Governor -General,  and  to  the  good 
rittciptes  of  govcmmenl  in  India,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  haa  felt  the 
ntc  which  ho  haa  receivnl.  llie  explanation  which  he  has  given  of 
li*  conduct  Is  satisfactory,  and  there  is  nothing  against  him.  eicepting 
:  he  did  not  at  first  sufficiently  explain  the  transaction  which  be  brought 
Oder  the  v|rw  of  the  Govcmor-General.  That  being  the  case*  he  no  longer 
arr^  -trc  of  the  government ;  and  it  is  certain*  that  these  cen- 

Lrc«  i  >  damp  the  r.ca\  and  cool  the  attachment  of  the  public 

oi  thi^  goTemroent ;  and  as  the  attachment  uf  a  man  such  us 
lacanlay  miMl  tte  of  use,  T  most  anxiously  recommend  that  some  niea- 
Bre  may  be  adopted  lu  Aoothe  his  feelings,  (n  fact,  if  it  be  true  that 
laraolsy  did  not  deserrc  the  censure,  and  received  it  only  because  ho 
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made  an  crmneoas  or  inipprfcct  statement  of  n  trans»ction  in  whirli  lifi 
bail  )iL-4>D  coucemed,  wliJch  t  believe  tn  be  the  cue,  lo  recall  ur  cancel  tbe 
ccai'ire  U  only  a  matter  DfjuBticc." — VoU  iii.  p*  547* 

The  poi-Hon  of  the  Dispatches  devoted  to  the  Indian  rivil 
and  mililar)'  duties  still  dciiiarid  of  us  a  few  more  quotaliou&, 
that  the  character  of  this  great  man  may  be  fidly  undcreUKui 
before  wc  commcucc  the  part  which  relates  to  the  Ewropcan 
war.  The  farewell  letter  to  the  Puraeidi,  Dewaii  (chief  mini- 
ster of  finance,  &c.)  of  tlie  Rajah  of  Mysore,  while  it  concen- 
t-rates moflt  of  the  principles  of  his  character,  makes  known  a 
trait  to  which  worils  can  add  no  value,  but  is  worthy  of  being 
inscribed  on  his  tomb.  Let  the  reader  peruse  the  subjoined 
letter,  and  he  will  learn  the  fact  which  is  alluded  to: — 

"To  Purncah,  Dcwan  of  the  Rjijah  of  Mysore. 

■•  Fort  St.  G\:orge,  2ml  March,  1805. 

"  Licutcnant-ColoncI  Malcolm  will  Imvc  informed  you.  that  affain  ha* 
viiig  begun  to  have  a  more  settled  appearance  ia  the  Dccran,  I  hare  ob- 
tained iiermiesioa  to  go  to  England,  and  I  shall  commence  my  voyage  in 
a  few  days. 

•'  I  part  with  you  with  the  greatest  regret,  atid  1  shall  ever  contlnae  to 
feci  the  most  lively  interest  for  the  honour  and  prosperitj-  of  the  Kajah  of 
Mysore  over  which  you  preside. 

"  For  six  ycnrH  I  have  been  concerned  io  the  Mysore  govcnunent,  anil  I 
have  contemplated  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  its  incrcauog  prosperity 
under  your  odmiotfitratJou. 

"  Experience  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement  which  was  fint 
made  of  the  government  of  Mysore ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  under  do 
other  management  would  it  have  b«en  possible  for  the  British  govemiarat 
to  derive  such  advantages  from  the  country  which  yon  have  govcmwl,  a* 
1  have  enjoyed  in  the  variouB  difficulties  with  which  we  have  cootcntlid 
since  yonr  authority  was  establish c<t. 

"  Every  principle  of  gratitude,  therefore,  for  many  acta  of  personal  kind- 
ness to  myf«lf,  and  a  atrnng  must  of  the  public  benefits  wliicb  have  bem 
diTtvtil  from  your  administration,  render  me  anxious  for  its  continuance 
and  for  its  increasing  prosperity;  and  In  every  eitualion  in  which  I  may 
be  placed,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  bear  lefetimuoy 
of  my  Hcuse  of  your  merits  ujion  every  occasion  that  may  offer,  imd  Ltiat  1 
shall  soffrr  no  opportunity  to  pass  by  which  I  may  think  favoankbh^  for 
rendering  you  service. 

"  U|w>R  the  occasion  of  taking  my  leave  of  you.  I  must  tako  the  liberty 

lo  recommend  lo  you  to  jicrspvcre  in  the  laudoble  pulli  which  voii  fa.\Ttt 

.hitherto  followed-     Let  the  prosperity  of  the  country  !«  i 

^prolrct  Uie  r^nis  nnd  tiajter»;  and  allow  no  man,  ^^  ^  'h 

autliority  or  otherwise,  to  opprf»*i  them  with  impunity  ;  dn  ji  y 

man  ;  and  attend  to  Uic  wholesome  advice  which  will  be  gi'  .       ••f 
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the  British  resident ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  your  government 
will  be  as  prosperous  and  as  permanent  as  I  wish  it  to  be. 

"  I  recommend  to  your  constant  favour  and  protection  Bi»tnapah  Pun- 
dit, Govind  Rao,  Ri^naut  Rao.  Ranary,  and  all  the  Sirdars  and  troops 
who  served  meritoriously  with  me  in  the  last  war ;  and  Sheshiah  and  the 
hircairaha  belonging  to  you  who  accompanied  me.  They  are  all  deserving 
of  your  favour. 

"  Yoa  know,  that  for  some  years  I  have  had  under  my  protection  Sata- 
bot  Khan,  the  supposed  or  adopted  son  of  Doondiah  Waugh.  I  have 
given  him  a  sum  of  money,  and  placed  him  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
court  of  Seringapatam,  and  I  request  you  to  take  him  into  the  Rajah's  ser- 
vice hereafter,  if  yoa  should  find  him  to  be  worthy  of  your  favour.  As  a 
testimony  of  my  sense  of  the  benefits  which  the  public  have  derived  from 
your  administration,  of  my  sincere  regard,  and  of  my  gratitude  for  many 
acts  of  personal  kindness  and  attention,  I  request  your  acceptance  of  my 
picture,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  from  Bengal." 

Throughout  the  various  quotations  we  have  made,  the  at- 
tentive reader  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  the  perfect  gen- 
tlemanly feeling  which  pervades  every  sentence,  and  those 
feelings  expressed  with  a  simplicity  and  straightforwardness 
which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  true 
£ngUfih  gentleman, — the  highest  designation  which  can  be 
given,  since  it  comprises  all  that  we  call  good  and  great. 
What  he  practised,  on  fitting  occasions,  he  inculcated;  as 
when  acknowledging  the  letter  he  received  from  his  regiment 
on  leaving  India,  thanking  him  for  "  the  very  friendly  and 
paternal  attention  he  ever  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  corps," 
he  concludes  his  answer  thus : 

"  I  have  only  to  recommend  to  them  to  adhere  to  the  system  of  disci- 
pline, eubordination,  and  interior  economy,  which  they  have  found  esta- 
blished in  the  regiment ;  and  above  all,  to  cherish  and  encourage  among 
tkenuehei  the  apirit  of  gentlemen  and  of  noldiera." 

In  the  general  orders  on  his  departure  for  England,  the 
same  precept  is  thus  enforced : 

"  He  earnestly  recommends  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  never  to  lose 
si^^t  of  the  great  principles  of  the  military  service,  to  preserve  the  disci- 
pline of  the  troops,  and  to  encourage,  in  their  respective  corps,  the  iijifriV 
amd  getttiments  of  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  as  the  most  certain  road  to  the 
achievement  of  everything  that  is  great  in  their  profession." 

Before  terminating  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  add  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  on  an 
attempt  to  bribe  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  while  in  his  com- 
mand at  Seringapatam.  We  suppress  the  name,  as  the  writer 
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has  long  since  passed  from  this  existence;  moreover,  the 
knowledge  of  it  would  be  of  no  importance,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  letter  is  merely  to  exemplify  the  character  of 
the  Duke  under  every  public  aspect: — 

"  Serlng&patam,  30th  Jannar)-.  Ift03 
"Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  15th  thij 
day,  and  lose  no  time  in  replyiof;  to  part  of  it. 

"  You  infona  mc  that  the  Rajah  or  Dcusaye  of  Kittoor  has  ciprcMw)  i 
wish  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Britinh  government,  and  hat 
oflTered  to  pay  a  tribute  (o  the  Company  and  to  give  you  a  bribe  of  (on 
thousand  pagodas,  and  mo  uae  of  ten  thousand  pagodaa,  provided  ' 
point  is  arranged  according  to  his  wislies. 

"  1  cannot  conceive  what  can  have  induced  the  Rajah  of  Kittoor 
imagine  that  I  wrb  capable  of  receiving  that  or  any  other  sum  of  mooe 
as  an  inducement  to  do  tliat  which  he  muBt  thiuk  improper,  or  he  wonl^ 
not  have  offered  it.  But  I  shall  advert  to  that  point  more  iia,rticutarl| 
presently. 

"The  Rnjfth  of  Kittoor  is  a  tributary  of  the  Mahratta  govemtDeot.  th 
head  of  which  h  an  ally  by  treaty  of  the  Honourable  Company.  It  wooli 
b*-  therefore  to  the  full  as  proper,  that  any  ofl5cer  in  command  of  a  |ios 
urithtn  the  Company's  territories  should  listen  to,  and  enter  into  a  ph 
for  seizing  part  of  the  Mahratta  territories,  aa  it  is  for  you  to  listen  to  i 
encourage  an  offrr  from  the  Rajah  of  Kittoor  to  accept  Ihc  protection 
and  tron&fer  hlii  allegiance  and  tribute  to  the  Ilonouroljle  Company's  go- 
vernment. In  C&5C  you  shonld  htnr  anything  further  npon  this  suhjc 
from  the  Rajah  of  Kittoor,  or  in  future  from  any  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mah^ 
ratios  on  the  frontier,  I  desire  that  you  will  tell  them  what  is  the 
that  you  have  no  authority  whatever  to  litstcn  tu  such  proposals,  that ; 
have  ordcra  only  to  keep  up  with  them  the  usual  intercourse  of  civiliti 
and  friendship,  and  that  if  they  have  any  proposals  of  that  kind  to  makej 
they  must  be  made  in  a  proper  manner  to  our  superior*.  You  may,  at  tJii 
same  time,  inform  them,  that  you  have  my  authority  to  say.  that  the  Br 
tish  government  is  very  little  likely  lu  take  advantage  of  the  mtsfortunc 
of  its  ally,  to  deprive  him  either  of  his  territories,  or  of  the  allegiaoce  i 
tribute  due  to  bim  by  his  tributaries. 

"  In  respect  to  the  bribe  offered  to  you  and  myself,  I  am  surprised,  tha 
any  man  in  the  characlvr  of  a  British  oiBcci  fthnuld  not  havL-  phrR  the 
Rajah  to  understand  that  the  offer  would  be  con^iilcrcd  as  nn  i< 
that  he  «hauld  not  mlhrr  have  fctrbidden  its  renewal,  than  that  L_ 

have  encouraged  it,  und  eveu  offered  to  receive  a  quarter  of  the  £um  pro* 
posed  to  be  given  to  him  for  promj)!  payment.  I  can  attribute  )T)ur  cos* 
duct,  on  this  occasion,  to  nothing  excepting  the  mo&t  i neon kI derate  India* 
cretion,  and  to  a  dnirtf  to  bi-netit  yourself,  which  got  the  bcttvr  af  yoor 
prudftncv.  1  donra,  bowevor.  that  you  will  refrain  from  th*  labjoct  wK 
liic  Ebgali  of  Kittoor  at  alt ;  nnd  that  if  ho  should  renew  il  you  wUi  ia»| 
form  him,  that  1  and  uU  Uritisl)  tffficers  coiuidcr  such  offers  aa  insults  oaj 
the  port  of  those  by  whom  they  arc  made. 
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**  You  frUall  Ucftr  from  nie  tomorrow  regordiDg  the  »tore  establUbment 
«i  IlnlUll. 

"  The  battalion  under  yoor  command  U  not  dcstinptl  for  field-service  at 

J*****"^  "Akthvu  Wbllrklev.  ICG." 

It  vras  observed  in  u  former  page,  that  there  existed  a 
iKCcwity  for  mea  desLined  to  command  the  active  opera- 
tioofl  of  (^ent  eveut^j  to  be  trained  to  their  work.  From 
the  tiine  that  the  Duke  of  AV'^ellingtxin  couimtinced  his 
mihtary  career,  only  one  campaign  occurred  in  Europe  in 
which  his  duties  could  be  Icoi'nt ;  in  that  his  Grace  served 
Viith  distinction,  and  hud  ciilled  into  action  many  of  those  la- 
tent quaUtiea  vhich  were  afterwards  brought  into  constant 
practice,  and  produced  corresponding:  results.  From  the  pe- 
riod of  the  return  of  the  anny  from  the  disastrous  retreat 
through  Holland,  to  the  year  of  his  Grace's  return  from  In- 
dia, but  one  opportunity  had  occurred  in  which  an  officer 
could  have  learnt  the  highest  duties  of  his  profession,  duties 
requisite  to  be  known  by  the  man  who  was  to  command  the 
armies  by  which  the  destinies  of  Europe — perhaps  of  the 
world — were  to  be  decided. 

The  expeditions  under  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  in 
the  West  Indies  adurded  no  such  scope  ;  the  descent  at  Os- 
tend,  under  Sir  Kyre  C'ootc  and  Captain  Sir  Home  Popham, 
of  still  shorter  duration,  and  otfcred  no  field  for  even 
be  slightest  strategy;  the  insurrections  in  Ireland  were  of 
a  similar  character, — the  expedition  to  the  Helder  equally 
1  live;    the    operations  at  jVlexandria   were  on  too 

t. ^^.cJ  a  scale  to  all'ord  that  lengthened  task  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  training; — so  India  was  the  only  field  suited 
for  the  jmrpose,  and  thither  he  went,  though  ordered  to  imother 
hemisphere.  His  wish  to  cross  the  desert  and  be  united  to 
the  Egyptian  expedition  was  frustrated  by  supersession  and 
■fllncs'i  tiftcr  he  had  prepared  it  for  the  march  ;  us  it  arrived 
too  Utc  to  co-operate  until  after  tlie  battle  of  Aiexaudria,  all 
the  useful  knowledge  to  be  gained  by  him  from  that  expedi- 
tion '  '  drawn  from  tlie  uquipment  an<l  preparation. 

Tf.  mg  man  who  bcUeves  that  the  great  events  of 

the  world  are  not  the  results  of  what  we  (incorrectly)  term 
must  be  willing  tu  admit,  that  such  simple  foctA  as 
-u  stated  buspeud  the  judgement,  and  call  forcibly  to 
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the  mind,  that  the  wn3's  of  Providence  ai'c  to  uf  dark  nnd 
apparently  intricate,  but  iii  truth  the  very  ijcst,  that  could 
have  beeu  devised  to  lead  with  certainly  to  the  intended  end. 
Eight  years  of  unceasing  training  iu  working  a^inst  and 
TinraveUing  tlie  most  t(»rluous  diplomacy,  in  command  and  civil 
government,  in  active  operations  in  the  field,  in  equipping  and 
or^nizing  armies,  in  luranging  the  systems  for  the  com- 
missariat, and  every  detailj  from  the  building  of  bridges  to 
the  selection  of  leather  for  the  shoes  of  his  solclierB,  and  bi  di- 
recting the  number  of  miles  sheep  coidd  be  driven  for  the 
food  of  his  men,  without  wearing  away  their  feet;  nothing  was 
too  high  or  too  complicated^  no  detail,  however  apparently 
homely  or  triiling,  was  tloemed  unimportant;  they  were  tlic 
preparations  necessarj-  for  fulfilling  his  future  career,  and  com- 
prised the  highest  occupations  of  the  mind  in  the  performance 
of  the  greatest  active  duties.  With  that  experience  this  leader 
returned  (Sept.  1805)  to  England,  with  a  reputation  for  jios- 
sessing  great  abilities  in  war  and  civil  diplomacy,  \rith  the 
esteem  and  reverence  of  the  nations  he  hiid  ruled  over,  and 
the  confidence  and  admiration  of  the  amiies  he  had  led  to 
victory.     Such  a  man  could  not  be  left  in  obscurity — t\a 
miUtury  expedition    could   have   been   devised  without   his 
being  a  constituent  part  of  it.     But  the  narrow  prejudices 
of  the  day,  combined  with  ignorance  and  its  constant  at- 
tendant, conceit,  led  George  III.,  the  Horse-Guards  nnd  the 
Administration  to  think  disparagingly  uf  mUitary  c.\j)eriencc 
earned  at  Scringapatam,  in  running  down   Dooudiah,  car- 
rj'ing  to  a  successful  isisue  tlie  Mahrattih  war.  or  even  the 
battle  of  Assyc; — iu  their  estimation  no  man  could  be  an  effi- 
cient general,  who  had  not  been  trained  in  the  Prussian  Scihuol, 
and  become  enamoured  of  [jig-tail8,  Light  stocks  and  a  s^'stem 
of  tactics  of  which  young  Napoleon  bad  proved  tlie  futility 
in  many  n  dreadful  licld.     Ilis  Grace  was  spoken  of  in  these 
ttnilc  coteries,  as  "a  general  perhaps  well  titted  ibr  Jndia, 
"  but  who,  here,  would  require  some  one  to  take  care  of  him 
"  yet  awhile."  Among  the  chief  of  those  profound  critics  was 
that  renowned  military  person  tlie  heixi  ^i  \\"alchci*en,  the 
Earl  of  Chnthain,  a  soldier  who  thought  thai  dreaming,  nwakc 
ur  Ji&leep,  uf  what  he  desired  to  accomplish,  was  equivalent  to 
actively  carryiug  liis  views  into  opcrutiou.     It  will  be  shewn 
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jlly.  that  this  prejudice  was  carried  to  aii  insulting  height, 
snd  called  from  the  Duke  ns  severe  a  rebuke  ub  ^ras  ever  given 
hy  a  subject  to  .1  monarch,  without  the  expression  of  a  single 
nord,  or  the  inditing  a  single  line. 

About  the  period  of  his  Grace's  return  to  England,  the  hopea 
of  the  contiuent  may  be  said  to  hnve  l>cen  lowest.  Austria 
had  been  induced  to  commence  hostilities  prematurely  a^^aiiisl 
Frtmcc  before  the  Russian  armies  had  arrived  to  support  her, 
while  Prussia  with  short-sighted  sclHshness  remained  neuter, 
only  ti>  tail  an  easier  and  more  disgraceful  conquest.  The 
riclory  of  Austerlitz,  the  treaty  of  Presburg  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Vienna  left  Napoleon  the  arbiter  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. Trafaljj;ttr,  it  is  tnie,  llirtw  n  halo  of  glor}*  round  Grejit 
firitam,  which  like  a  belt  of  impassable  fire,  seemed  to  soy, 
the  sen  on  which  that  gloi^  rests  is  tlie  line  of  demarcation 
which  you  cannot  |jass.  Maida  proved  that  only  good  com- 
mand and  opportunity  were  wanting  to  place  again  the  in- 
fiintry  of  England  iu  the  highest  class  of  European  Roldiers. 

The  nd ministration  of  our  public  at!airs  was  weak  and  va- 
cillating. The  death  of  Pitt  brought  into  e|)hemeral  existence 
a  cabinet  to  which  i\\Q  sobrh/uef  of 'visionaries'  might  liave 
been  justly  applied.  The  death  of  Fox  broke  the  great  chain 
of  party  coalition,  and  permitted  the  Portland  ministry  to  get 
a  tirraer  hold  of  place,  while  the  germs  of  distrust  of  tlie  in- 
tegrity of  all  political  factions  were  springing  into  Ufc  among 
the  pcn]>le.  The  events  on  the  continent,  the  various  attempts 
of  Napoleon  to  place  his  will,  founded  in  consummate  ignn- 
niDcc,  against  the  individual  and  collective  intcrestfi  of  the 
world,  by  attempting  to  enforce  his  cofithtentaf  ttystcm,  which 
was  little  better  than  a  gascouadiug  crusade  against  the  de- 
mand for  labour  among  mankind, — were  politically  too  difficidt 
fur  such  !i  cabinet  to  meet,  oppose  and  confound ;  their  acts 
were  marked  by  isolated  measures,  useless  expeditions  and 
expenditure,  and  a  distracted  system  of  policy.  It  was  clear 
that  continental  Europe  could  not  long  remain  thus  humbled, 
and  the  [leupli;  virtually  preventt'd  from  exercising  their  in- 
genuity or  industry. 

iVinoiig  tho  mcJLsuri's  adopted  by  the  cabinet,  were  an  expe- 
dition to  Hanover,  which  rctiu'ned,  and  an  attack  on  Copen- 
hageDi  followed  b)'  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  capture 
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of  her  navy,  on  the  pJea  that  it  would  otherwise  fall  into 
hands  of  France.  If  it  had  been  given  up  to  that  power,  any 
seaman  will  admit  that  the  naval  armament  which  consti- 
tuted o!ie  part  of  that  expedition,  was  more  than  suffirient 
to  have  annihilated  it,  without  stamping  an  indelible  blot  on 
the  histoT}'  of  our  country  by  a  flagrant  act  of  aggression. 
Iltti  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  accompanied  both  thoBC 
expeditions ;  in  the  former  he  commanded  a  brigade,  in 
the  latter  the  rrflcn'e;  and  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment for  his  senices,  in  which  his  victories  and  conduct  in 
India  were  alluded  to.  Wc  wish  this  compliment  liad  been 
paid  in  a  better  cause. 

On  his  Grace's  return  from  Hanover  he  was  appointed  to 
u  brigade  of  infantry  stationed  at  Hastings,  in  the  Sussex 
district,  *'  to  tlie  discipline,  manoeuvring,  and  minute  details  of 
which  he  paid  tlie  most  scrupulous  attention."  Colonel  Gur- 
wood  mentions  in  a  note,  vol.  iv.  p.  2,  that 
"an  intimate  friend  having  remarked  in  familiar  termi  to  Sir  Arthur 
WtUeslcy,  when  at  Hasting,  how  lie.  having  cunimruided  armie* of  40,000 
men  in  the  ficlil,  having  rccuived  the  llinnksof  Pailimnunt  for  bis  virtorie*, 
and  having  been  mode  Kuight  of  t)ic  lUlh.  could  submit  tu  be  rvducctl  tu 
the conirDandofobrigadeof  infantry' ?  *  For  this  plain  reason/ wah  the  aH' 
swcr,— '  I  am  nimmuhrallah,  as  we  say  In  the  East ;  that  is,  1  hove  ale  of  the 
king's  «aU,  and,  tbcrvforc,  I  coa&ider  it  my  duty  to  serve  with  unhesitating 
zeal  and  chcutruincsi,  when  or  wherever  ihc  king  ur  hii  guvcrnmrni 
may  tliink  pm|>er  to  employ  me." 

In  his  place  in  parliament  (for  the  borough  of  Rye)  Uv  re- 
pelled tlie  unworthy  attacks  made  ui>on  the  Marquis  of  Wcl- 
lealcy*s  government  of  India.  In  1807,  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  RJclmiond  being  appointed  Aiceroy  of  Ireland,  iinminnlcd 
him  chief  secretary,  whirh  ns  a  consequence  introduced  him 
into  the  pri^-y  comiciL 

On  the  14th  of  June,  ISOy,  his  Grace  was  ortlered  to  take 
the  chief  command  of  an  armament  assembling  at  Cork, 
which  sailed  on  the  12th  of  July  for  the  coast  of  SpaiDf 
and  landed  on  the   Ist  of  August  at  t*avao8  in   P  '    li 

the  mouth  of  the  river  Mondego.     He  had  scarceh  i:i 

of  Cape  Clear  before  he  was  superseded  and  deprived  of  the 
chief  command.  He  was  either  fit  to  retain  it,  or  n^it  fit  to 
have  been  ap|«>intcd  to  it.  If  the  f<imicr,  thus  to  deprive  him 
of  his  post  was  unjust  and  imbecile;  if  the  latter,  the  govern- 
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ment  were  reprehensible  in  having  selected  and  appointed  him. 
"Hie  utter  ignorance  of  that  cabinet  and  the  Horse-Guards  of 
all  great  military  operations  is  the  best  excuse  for  such  con- 
temptible and  puerile  proceedings.  In  a  letter  from  Lord 
Castlereagh,  30th  June,  1808,  vol.  iv.  p.  18,  which  constitutes 
his  instructions,  are  these  words : — 

•'  You  will  act  (to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  people)  with  the  utmost 
libenlity  and  confidence,  upon  the  principle  that  His  Majesty's  endeavours 
are  to  be  directed  to  aid  the  people  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  restoring  and 
maintaining  again&t  France  the  independence  and  integrity  of  their  re- 
spective monarchies.  In  the  rapid  succession  in  which  events  must  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  each  other/situated  as  Spain  and  Portugal  now  are,  much 
must  be  left  to  your  judgement  and  decision  on  the  spot.  His  Majesty  is 
graciously  pleased  to  confide  to  you  the  fullest  discretion  to  act  according 
to  circumitancea  for  the  benefit  of  his  service ;  and  you  may  rely  on  your 
meuurea  being  favourably  interpreted,  and  receiving  the  moat  cordial  sup* 
port." 

The  supersession  of  an  officer^  without  any  reason,  after  such 
deliberate  instructions  from  the  government,  seems  very  Httle 
short  of  insanity. 

As  Colonel  Gurwood  states,  that  the  force  assembled  at 
Cork  was  supposed  to  be  intended  to  proceed  to  some  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  in  order  to  frustrate  any 
.  views  France  might  have  relating  to  them,  we  are  here  induced, 
without  inquiring  if  that  report  were  a  mere  ruse  de  guerre, 
to  mention  as  an  instance  of  his  Grace's  sagacity,  that  he  had 
given  detailed  opinions  to  men  high  in  power  on  the  counte- 
nance to  be  given  to  the  South  American  colonies  in  their  se- 
paration from  the  mother-country.    His  Grace  was  of  opinion, 
that  those  colonies  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  form  con- 
solidated governments ;  that  the  North  American  States  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  institutions  of  a  free  government,  and 
consequently  knew  how  to  form  their  republic  and  federal 
union,  while  the  South  American  States  had  lived  under  a 
despotic  government,  and  were  unacquainted  with  either  the 
principles  or  practices  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  j  that 
they  consisted  of  a  strange  mixture  of  peoples,  from  the 
haughty  grandee  of  Spain,  prejudiced  and  bigoted,  to  the 
half-bred    savage,  iguorant,  fierce  and  superstitious ;    that 
such   discordant   elements  would  not  coalesce,  being   not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization,  but  soon  fall  into  civil 
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anarchy,  and  suffer  its  consequent  clcgrudation ;  while  Eng- 
land could  reap  no  mercantile  advantage,  as  buch  a  state  di- 
minished security  of  life  and  property,  -which  must  injure  oU 
commercial  relations ;  and  that  any  interference  on  our  piut  to 
promote  the  prewaiure  separation  from  Spain  would  tix  on  us 
a  Heavy  responsibility.  'ITic  only  observation  necessary  to  be 
made  on  this  subject  is,  that  about  this  time  a  mania  com- 
menced in  England,  for  cramming  constitutions  down  the 
throats  of  other  nations,  with  the  same  <;ood  iiitentii>ns,  and 
with  equal  wisdom,  asjnduced  the  Brobdifi^ag  Mtmkcy  to 
cram  poor  Gulliver.  Mi>st  of  tlicm  rejected  the  pn-mature 
doac,  particularly  (some  time  iiflcr)  Sicily,  whure  the  parlia- 
ment uxizU  and  the  first  night  discussed  the  subjects  bro\i)fht 
before  them  ^^ith  calmness;  at  the  second  meeting  the  dis- 
cussions became  animated,  and  the  interruptions  of  tlic 
spi'-iUcers  numerous ;  at  the  third  meeting  the  discussions  be- 
came dis]>utcs  and  ended  in  a  general  fight,  in  which  the 
numerous  combatants  were  all  opposed  to  one  auotlicr,  and 
fought  with  a  general  fury  never  exceeded  in  the  county  of  I 
Tipiienu-y.  Being  wearj*,  the  combat  ceased,  and  the  aemi- 
torial  gladintoj*s,  with  bloody  noses,  black  eyes,  bruises  unil 
dbninished  locks^  returned  to  their  seats,  and  unarunioiu/y 
voted  that  such  a  constitution  as  the  English  had  sent  them 
was  only  fit  for  biackt/uurds,  that  they  rejected  it,  ami  would 
have  a  yt*nilemanbj  despotism. 

\Vc  must  now  return  and  add  a  few  words  on  the  Ku|>er- 
sessiou  of  his  Grace,  as  Connnander-in-Chief,  by  Sir  Hew 
Dalr)-mple;  Sir  H.  Burrarii,  second  in  command;  Sir  John 
Moore,  Mackenzie  Frascr,  Lord  Paget,  ^c.  Not  one  word 
of  murmur  is  staled  to  have  esciiped  him,  imd  he  wrote  a* 
follows  to  Lord  Castlcrcagh  : — 

'•  II. .M.S.  Donegal,  Ut  of  August.  1808. 

"  Pole  and  Burghersh  have  apprised  me  ofthe  arrmigc-mi^ts  Tor  U)i>  fuliut 

command  of  x\\\fi  anny ;  a&d  the  forratr  has  Jnfurmed  rac  of  your  kindiKat 

toward*  me,  of  which  I  have  expcricnciil  so  many  in&tanccs,  tlint  I  oui 

never  doubt  it  in  any  cose.    All  that  I  can  oay  ujKia  thai  tiut}ject  is.  tliat 

whether  I  am  to  commaitd  the  army  or  not,  or  atu  tn  iiuilit,  I  MhAJIda 

my  hest  to  secure  its  success ;  and  you  may  depend  upoa  it,  I  stiall  mrt 

buiiy  the  upetntions,  or  cniiimonci'  tliem  uiie  moment  snciiifr  than  they 

ODgbt  to  bv  commenced,  in  nrtlcr  that  I  may  ac<|Uire  the  credit  uf  ihe  auc- 
■pill,-  " 
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»p.  Very  fortunately  for  hU  Grace,   the  actual  supersession 
lid  not  take  place  for  five  weelis  after,  ko  that  he  superin- 
tended the  disembarkation  of  the  army,  which  ocnxpied  from 
tlie  1st  to  the  5th  of  August  in  Mondcgo  Bay,     On  the  l*Uh 
the  affair  of  the  advanced  jwat  at  Roliya  opened  the  cam- 
Kiigu,  which  his  Grace  designates  as  "unpleasant  because  it 
^^  wns  quite  useless  ;  and  was  occasioned  contrary  to  orders 
**  solely  by  the  imprudence  of  the  officer,  and  the  dash  and 
l*»  eagerness  of  the  men."     This  disobedience  and  imprudence 
St  the  army  a  loss  of  4/9  men,  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
-*  very  serious  act,  and  desennng  much  more  severe  repro- 
fttion  than  the  word  *  unpleasant'  conveys.     It  was  perhaps 
Pftscful  as  a  preparation  for  the  battle  of  Vimeiro,  fought  six 
days  after.    Tliat  victory  was  complete,  and  his  Grace  tells 
[>rd  Caitlereaj^h  that  **Il  was  impf^ssibJe  for  troops  to  be- 
'h«TC  better  than  ours  did;  we  only  wanted  a  few  hundred 
'  more  cavalry  to  annihilate  the  French  army,"  as  Sir  Harry 
Jurnird  did  not  land  till  late  in  the  day.     Whatever  results 
light  have  been  gained  by  this  victorj'ovcr  Junot,  they  were 
lost  by  the  want  of  knowledge,  vigour  and  decision  of  tlie  ofHcer 
V  *  rscded  Iub  Grace,  and  wliich  was  fidly  proved  nt  the 

'  t  iiquirj'  on  the  Convention,  though  it  might  have  been 

|iolitirjillynecessary  not  to  condemn  Sir  H.Dalrymple  publicly. 
That  fact  is  also  made  evident  by  the  following  paragraph 
extracted  from  a  letter  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Yortt,  dated  the  day  after  the  battle: — 

*'  1  auinot  say  too  much  ia  favour  of  the  troops  ;  their  galtftotr^'  ftoil 
tbelr  (iisciplUie  wera  equally  cfiaspicuous  ;  aad  I  must  add  that  thiii  is  the 
cttljr  action  that  I  hzw  ever  been  in,  in  which  every  thiDg  po&setl  att  it  was 
dlrrcteJ,  and  do  miiitakc  was  mnde  hy  any  of  tin*  odiccni  chaigiKl  with  its 
conduct.  /  Mm*  if  OrHeral  HiU'a  Ifriyade  and  the  atlvoHCtJ  t/unrd  ftad 
mtotrnt  M/wti  Vwrrct  /  Wrtw  as  aooit  u«  if  »rii«  ct^tain  that  the  tmfmff'a  rhjht  had 
Awn  dtfrated  6y  our  l*-ft.  and  our  Uft  ftad  purnird  tlmr  ndvantayr,  the  tntvmy 
imitUI  k«tt  frura  cut  ojf/rotit  Thrres  i'edras,  and  too  should  lutvc  fffnt  af  Li»b<m 
ht/vn*  him  ;  i/,  iadrtvl,  rruy  hWnck  armt/  had  ffiHoitipd  in  Portugal.  But  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  who  if(M  at  this  timr  w/w«  thr  ijrvundt  stilt  thuayht  it  advi^ahic 
not  lo  movf  /mm  f'imeiro  •  and  the  enemj/  made  good  t/unr  retreat  to  7Wre« 
r^drat/'—roI.  \v.p.  113. 

To  Charles  Stuiul,  Esq.,  his  Grace  writes, 
''and  if  I  had  not  bceo  prewHted.  I  should  have  pursued  the  enemy  to 
Torrvk  Vedruis  on  Urnt  en'uing,  oadj  iii  all  probability,  the  whole  would 
have  b«en  destrtAcd." 

VOJ-.  X. — N°.  XIX.  M 
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Sir  Hany  Burrnrd  having  come  to  an  Anchor  after  his 
voyage,  seemed  inclined  to  moor  where  he  was,  and  let  the 
beaten  enemy  go  where  they  pleased  to  recover  their  loaaca ; 
the  following  account  of  this  attack  of  paralysis,  given  by  his 
Grace  to  Lord  Castlercagh,  is  perlect : — 

"Sir  Harry  did  nol  land  till  late  in  the  day  in  the  midst  of  the  attack, 
and  he  desired  me  to  continue  my  own  opcntiooB ;  and  as  far  a»  I  am 
piTSunally  concerned  In  tbti  action,  [  was  amply  rew'aidcd  Tor  any  diup- 
pointmcnt  I  might  have  felt  in  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  service  to  a  close,  by  the  satisfaction  cxprcsded  by  the  army,  that  tlte 
second  and  more  important  victory-  bad  been  gained  by  their  old  Gencml.  I 
have  also  the  pk'Odure  to  add  that  it  has  had  more  effect  thau  all  thf  argu- 
inents  I  could  use  to  induce  the  General  to  move  on.  nnd  I  believe  he  will 
march  to-morrow.  Indeed  if  lie  does  not^  we  shaJt  be  pouoned  here  by  th< 
stench  of  the  dead  and  wounded ;  or  wc  shall  ttarve.  every  tiling  in  the 
neighbourhood  being  already  ealen  up." — Vol.  ht.p.  115. 

The  Indian  General,  who  had  been  KUj>crseded,  bad  now 
measured  his  strength  with  one  of  Napolcon^s  favourite  generals, 
and  thus  given  nnqtiestionable  proof,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  he  should  be  sent  to  a  Prussian  school ;  without 
that  ttiition  he  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be  BUperior  in 
strategy  and  in  action  to  Soult,  Victor,  Mortier,  Ncy,  Ma»- 
sena,  Marmont,  Jourdaii,  Regnier,  Scbastiani^  ClauscI,  and 
many  others,  and  lastly  their  Imperial  Master, — without  ever 
having  been  instructed  in  the  stock  and  pigt^  tactics  of  that 
school,  whose  generals  from  first  to  last  were  licked  by  tlie 
same  generals  who  were  beaten  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Convention  of  Cintra  followed,  ofwixich  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak.  On  the  19Lh  of  September,  a  short  month  after 
the  victon'  of  Vimeiro,  his  Grace  sailed  on  leave  for  Englimd, 
and  reached  London  early  in  October.  It  is  diffictdt  to  con- 
ceive, that  contemptible  party-politicians,  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  morbid  imbecility,  should  have  decLirod  that  "  a  >  ictim 
was  necessaiy  to  appease  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  nation," 
and  actually  selected  the  victor  of  Assye  and  Vimeiro  as  thst 
victim  !  The  government  he  had  served  so  truly  nnd  so  nobly- 
feared  to  defend  him,  and  he  was  left  to  be  offered  up : — they 
Uttle  knew  the  high  and  dauntless  nature  of  tJicir  intended 
quarrj-,  and  were  soon  after  made  to  feci  as  the  foolish  nnd  the 
malignant  should  feel.  The  persecution  was  supported  by 
the  highest  peraonogea  in  the  kingdom.   His  Grace  was  ncg- 
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Uie  Rr^nt,  who  had  never  spoken  to  him  since 
frotiL  Portugal.  If  his  iloyal  Highness  forgot  his 
duty,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  omit  what  was  due  to 
hi*  Prince»  and  paid  his  respects  by  writing  his  name  in  the 
visitors'  book,  even  after  the  marked  neglect.  It  was  8ub- 
sequently  hinted  to  him^  ttuit  Iiis  presence  would  not  be  re- 
quired at  Court.  His  Grace  gave  no  rcp!y>  but  went  to  the 
ycry  next  levee,  and  paid  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  who, 
we  are  told  by  an  eye-witness,  sliowed  no  gracious  glad- 
oesH  nt  fteeinf:  his  victorious  general  there,  and  that  many  a 
courtier  kept  hia  vycs  avei'ted.  \b  an  English  gentleman, 
he  did  not  choose  to  be  \-irtuany  dictated  to  and  tacitly  in- 
sulted by  the  acid  and  fermenting  dregs  of  an  imbecile  party- 
fiKtjon,  who  only  altered  their  note  when  the  overwhelming 
^leiidonr  of  hia  victories  drowTied  their  inane  and  spiteful 
nonseniie  in  one  flood  of  glory, 

Tlic  result  of  tlie  inquiry  relative  to  the  Convention  of 
Ciatn  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  comment.  The 
4EDMtcTiy  paper  read  by  his  ^Gracc  was,  we  are  credibly  in- 
fbnned,  prepared  by  him  in  one  night.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  perspicuity  and  circumspect  adherence  to  the  main  jxiints, 
leaMng  the  opinions  of  the  effect  of  not  following  up 
the  victory  of  Vimciro  to  he  eUcitcd  firom  him  by  ques* 
tions.  The  simple  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  paralytic  de- 
termination of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  not  to  follow  up  the  vic- 
toty,  made  a  convention  the  next  best  consequence ;  as  it  was 
better  to  get  the  French  to  evacuate  Portugal,  one  of  the 
tnnn  objects  of  our  military  aid,  than  to  beat  them  out  with 
the  loM  of  men  and  treasure.  It  is  clear  that  we  might  have 
dkt&ted  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  and  that  we  shoidd 
have  done  so  there  can  be  no  doubt,  had  his  Grace  been 
ieH  to  iic;rntiate ;  but  he  was  only  called  on  to  sign  a  Conven- 
tion which  was  never  ratified, — the  language  of  which  was 
sftenvards  modified  without  his  knowledge.  His  signature 
was  attached  "  by  his  Excellency's  desire.  '  But,'  his  Grace 
*  sdds  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  *  I  could  not  consi- 
"  •  der  myself  responsible,  in  any  degree,  for  the  terms  in 
•"which  it  was  framed,  or  for  any  of  its  provisions/"  Al- 
though his  Gnice  might  not  have  been  responsible  in  the 
vtrictest  sense,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  on  the  23rd  of  Au- 
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gust  Ins  Grace  handed  to  Sir  Ilew  Dalrvraple  an  astute 
nioranduin  for  the  uac  of  LieuL-Colonfl  Murray,  who 
charged  with  the  negotiation  for  the  Convention,  which 
rendered  him  an  accessory  on,  certainlvj  a  conviction  of  its 
utility  in  principle.  His  Majesty  disapproved,  notwilhstand- 
ing  the  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  of  the  terms  of  the 
Convention,  thus  virtually  ccnsiuHng  Sir  Hew  Dalryniple 
and  those  who  actually  concurred  ^"ith  that  officer  in  draw- 
ing them  up. 

The  yrcnch  army,  under  General  Junot,  were  embarked 
in  English  vessels,  and  landed  at  La  RochcUe  on  October 
the  8th  :— 

"The  British  arm y  bciog  thus  left  dtspoaablc.  the  g;rcati'r  part  of  it  was 
dL'tacbod  into  Castile  under  the  commantl  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  Joha 
Moore,  and  was  joined  on  the  Dui^ro  in  DeccmfKT  by  an  additional  (vrcc 
from  England,  and  which  landed  at  Coruoa.  In  the  month  of  November, 
ibc  French  armied  having  been  greatly  reinforced^  and  the  Sponiardi  lui- 
ving  been  successively  defeated  at  Tudcta  and  in  other  battles,  the  city  of 
Moflrid  fell  a^n  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Iluonft)>arte,  who  hod  ar- 
rivt»l  to  superintend  in  pension  tltc  tipi-ratiuas  in  S|mjn,  directed,  in  the 
month  of  December,  a  combined  movement  of  Mverol  corps,  under  the 
command  of  Alarshal  Soult,  against  the  army  under  Sir  John  Mourr, 
which  consequently  retreated  into  Galicia,  and  a  battle  took  place  on  the 
iGlli  of  January,  1809.  at  Coruua,  where  Sir  John  Moon.*  was  killed  in 
the  hoar  ofvictor^'.  In  tlie  meantime,  L-ieut.-Genural  Sir  J.  Craddock  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British  troops  remaining  in  IVrtu- 
gnl ;  and  that  country,  aflcr  the  battle  of  Coraiia,  again  became  the  ae«| 
of  raililary  operations.  Marshal  Soult  having;  invaded  it&  northern  pru> 
vinceit  from  Galicia,  and  taken  [tossrsttion  of  Oporto  on  tht-  '29lii  of  March 
IBOg.  Xi&boo  was  consequently  thrown  into  alarm  ;  and  the  Regency. 
having  urgently  implored  the  aid  nnd  protection  of  tJic  British  aatlon.  !«• 
inforcemcutA  were  directed  to  be  embarked." 

His  Graee  rc^i^ied  his  seat  in  ParliameuL  and  the  secre* 
tarj-ship  for  Ireland,  and  again  assumed  the  eomniaud  of  our 
forces  in  Portugal. 

His  Grace  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and 
immediately  wrote,  on  the  following  day,  to  Sir  John  Cnul- 
(h»ck,  Marsluil  ncresfurd  and  Mr.  Frerc.  Prcvitius  to  his 
leaving  Knghind  he  had  drawn  up  a  *'  Memorandum  «m 
the  Defence  of  Portugal,"  which  will  be  found  in  vol.  ir. 
]»i^  2G1,  and  is  one  i.if  the  many  examples  of  il'  "U- 

ing,  and  tlie  adaptation  of  proper  means  to  inti     i  nU, 

with  which  these  extraordiitary  volumes  really  teem.    The 
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■to  Mr.  Frcre  (our  ambassador  to  \\\e  court  of  Spain)  is 
of  u  more  guarded  character  than  to  others  holding  high 
posts,  and  looks  as  if  his  Grace  had  seen  through  the  histian 
reports  and  notions  of  that  patriotic,  learned,  but  remarkably 
creduJous  and  puzzle-headed  person.  As  his  Grace**  letter 
to  Sir  John  Craddock  contains  matter  of  similar  chnractcr, 
bn  '  '.  tailed,  we  prefer  extracting  it  to  the  longer  one, 
fill       .       M  iiJarly  ua  tlie  subject  is  purely  military : — 

"  Lisbon,  23rd  of  April,  1808. 

••My  Dnu-  Craililock, — Mr.  Villien  vn\\  have  iofoniKKl  vou  of  my 
arrival  here  yesterday,  and  of  the  concurrcccc  of  ray  opinion  with  Umt 
which  you  appear  to  eatertiiin  in  respect  to  the  further  movement  to  llie 
northward. 

"  1  coDcUiiio  you  will  have  dctcrmioed  to  lialt  the  army  at  LejTia.  I 
tittok  that  before  any  farther  stcp5  arc  taken  with  regard  to  Soult,  tl  would 
bp  tloirablc  to  consult  the  sitoatiou  of  Victor,  how  far  he  in  enabled  to 
make  on  attack  upon  Portugal,  and  the  means  of  defence  of  the  eo&teru 
rmnticr,  while  the  British  army  shall  be  to  the  northward,  and  eventually 
tbe  raeank  of  the  defence  of  Lisbon  and  the  Tnguti,  in  case  this  attack 
ftbotild  lit*  made  upon  tlua  conutry*.  All  these  subjects  must  have  been 
conaldervd  by  you,  and  I  fear  in  no  very  satisfactory  point  of  view,  as  you 
appear  to  have  moved  to  the  northward  unwilhofily  ;  and  I  should  be  glad 
(O  tfctk  lh«m  over  with  yon,  in  order  to  I>«  able  Xu  consider  some  of  them* 
and  make  various  arraa^meutH  which  can  be  randc  only  here.  I  have 
aakeil  Bere^foni  also  to  come,  if  he  should  not  deem  hi6  absence  from  the 
PortU|;uc«e  troops,  in  their  present  state,  likely  to  he  disadvantageous  to  the 
Pbrtsgucte  service,  and  I  have  desired  him  to  let  you  know  whether  be 
wtU  com*  or  not.  It  might  possibly  also  be  more  agreeable  ami  coovc- 
fiieat  to  yoa  to  sec  me  here  than  with  the  army,  and  should  this  be  the 
cue,  it  wtiold  be  a  mo&t  dcsircable  arrangement  to  meet  yon  here  :  I  beg, 
huwevrr,  Ihat  you  will  consider  this  proposition  only  in  a  view  to  yuar 
convcnienre  and  wishes.  If  you  should  come  down,  1  should  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  briat)  with  you  the  adjufant-  and  quarter' 
r-g^ntraU,  the  rhi*-f  t-ntjitwr,  Ihf  rvrnvuxadiny  officrr  tff  arfilieiy,  md 
mary-jfenerai." — I'al.  iv.  p.  266. 

The  Mutruat  of  liis  Grace  peeps  out  in  the  concluding  j)*- 
iph  of  this  letter^  and  the  result  proved,  that  in  one  in- 

Dcc  at  least  it  was  not  misjjlncccL  On  liis  being  a»surc<l, 
that  if  he  wished  to  move  to  the  uorthward,  the  provisions, 
8tc,  he.  for  the  men  were  all  ready  in  advance  for  so  many 
cUy9,  he  asked  the  Commissarj-Geiicnd,  if  he  had  tite  re- 
ceipts tirom  the  officers  of  his  de]iartment  for  those  provi- 
flions, — *'  Oh,  no,  Sir,  but  I  have  given  orders  for  the  m hole  !" 
— '*  Orders  for  the  whole — orders  for  provisions  for  au  army 
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never  fed  the  troops  yet,  and  never  will.  Pray,  Sir,  §ec 
"  those  orders  promptly  obeyed,  and  brinrj  me  the  receipt$y 

No  sooner  had  he  re-asaiimed  the  command,  thnn  the  op- 
parent  indecision  of  the  line  of  operationa  ceased,  and  a  serifs  i 
of  strategic  movementSj  preliminairy  to  attacking   Maraludj 
Soult»  were  carried  on,  during  which  Rome  stirring  and  in-^ 
tcrcsting  occurrences  took  place. 

His  Grace's  Ictt^T  of  inRtnictions  to  Mojor-Gcneral  Mac- 
kenzie is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  military  maUj  tsxd\ 
shows  a  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  country  and  the  I 
military  value  of  the  various  posts,  with  a  clearness  and  prc-j 
cision  which  excites  our  wonder.     Prev-ious  to  the  celebrated  [ 
passage  of  the  Douro  and  the  fall  of  Oporto,  his  Grace  hcUli 
conferences  with  disaffected  officera  of  the  enemy,  who  mado^ 
known  to   him  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  French 
troops  in  the  tield,  and  of  the  countrj',  at  the  nature  of  the 
Spanish  invasion,  and  the  misery  inflicted  by  the  conscrip- 
tion; the  principal  information  was  the  known  intcntioD  of| 
Soidt  to  declare  himself  king  of  Portugal.    The  extreme  C4iu-^ 
tion  of  his  Grace  is  exhibited  in  his  conferences  with  these 
disaffected  officers,  while  he  said  not  one  word  to  deter  lh«m 
from  their  intention  of  seizing  Soult,  and  setting  an  example 
to  the  army  to  commence  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  dy- 
nasty.     One  declaration   of  his  Grace  to  them   is  charttc* 
teristic,  that  he  would  on  no  account  sanction,  far  Ic«a  pro-, 
pose  as  a  M»e  de  guerrey  any  Portuguese  inviting  Soult  to  | 
assume  the  title  of  King  of  Portugal,  to   induce   him,  by 
such  means,  to  declare  his  known  intention,  us  it  would  de- 
stroy the  confidence  of  the  Portuguese  hitherto  shown  to- 
wards him. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  strategic  movements  of  Mar- 
shal Soult  were  marked  by  talent  or  even  great  energy  in  op- 
posing the  passage  of  the  Doiu'o  and  holding  Oporto.  His 
Grace,  in  a  letter  to  H.  R.  II.  the  Duke  of  York,  thus  refeia 
to  the  fact : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  imlucvd  Soult  to  bv  so  carctna  ahriut  tbe 
bouts  OD  the  river,  particularly  near  Oparta  t  or  to  allow  ns  to  loiul  at  oil 
at  a  puiat  so  interesting  to  liliii  fu  tliat  wliich  we  occupictt,     I  reUioE  be- 
lieve we  were  too  i|uick  for  kirn,  anil  that  he  hod  not  linic  to  itcxxif.  the  { 
boat&  on  all  the  puiuls  uccetsary  to  protect  the  retreat  of  hU  corjM." —  { 
Tor,  iv.;i.  331. 
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To  Viscount  Castlercagh  liis  Grace  says, — 
.  *•  The  irnrmy  look  no  notice  of  our  collection  of  boats,  or  of  the  «n- 
irk&tion  of  the  trcxips,  tilt  after  the  fimt  buttalioa  (the  BufF«)  were  liinded^ 
bad  taken  np  their  position,  uodcr  the  comrouid  of  LieuteooDt-Gcoe- 
nil  Pagcl^  OD  the  opiiosite  side  of  the  river.     Tliey  then  conimeaccd  an 
ftRock  upoD  them,  witli  a  large  body  uf  cavolr)-,  infantry  and  artiUcry, 
under  the  mmtnand  uf  Mnrehal  Soutt,  which  that  corps  moat  galtantJy 
•Uip  i  succfAxivety  by  the  ^Sth  and  66th  regiments  be- 

b^  .ul  Hill's  brigade,  ood  a  l^rtuguese  buttation.  and 

■ftenrarda  by  the  tint  bftttaliim  of  detachiucntfi  hdoaging  to  Brigadier- 
Gcnosl  Stewart's  brigade."— rp/.  jv. ;;,  32-1, 

We  read  of  mighty  feaU  of  aack-nt  days  i  but  us  u  matter 
of  fact.  Vie  cannot  call  to  memory  anything,  in  point  of  exer- 
tion, which  competes  with  the  foUasnng,  contained  in  the 
euiie  ktter : — 

"  I  cannot  stiy  too  much  m  favour  uf  the  officers  and  troops.  They 
luve  marched  in  four  days  over  eighty  miles  of  most  ddhcult  country, 
bovc  gained  many  important  positioiu.  and  have  engaged  and  defeated 
three  diffitrcot  bodies  of  the  enemies'  troops/* 

0|>orto  xras  evacuated  by  Sotdt  and  taken  possession  of  by 
his  Gnice,  whose  first  act  was  one  of  humanity  towards  Ijis 
beaten  focSj  and  of  care  for  the  honour  of  the  Portuguese,  in 
the  subjoined  beautiful  proclamation : — 

•*  Inhabitants  of  Oporto !  The  French  troops  haviop;  been  expelled  by 
the  superior  gallantry  and  discipline  of  the  army  under  my  cummaud,  I 
Cftll  upon  the  inhabitant!  of  Oporto  to  be  merciful  to  the  wounded  prison* 
era.  By  the  laws  of  Vfar  they  are  entitled  to  my  protection,  which  I  am 
determined  to  afford  them,  and  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  generosity  and 
faraTETy  of  tlic  Portuguese  nation  nut  to  rvveogu  tlie  injuries  which  have 
bi^n  done  to  them  ua  those  unfortunate  persons,  who  can  only  Le  consi- 
dered as  instrumenta  in  the  hands  of  the  more  powerful,  who  are  still  in 
arms  again&t  uh.  I  therefore  call  upon  the  inhnhitants  of  this  town  to  re- 
main |>enccabty  in  their  dwellings ;  I  forbid  all  persons,  not  militor)',  to 
appear  in  the  etreeta  with  arms ;  and  I  give  notice,  that  I  ah&ll  consider 
any  iwnon  who  shall  injure  any  of  the  wounded  or  of  the  prisoners,  as 
gudty  of  a  breach  of  my  orders." 

Tbe  defeat  of  Soult  was  bo  complete,  that  his  Grace, 
writing  to  Mr.  Viiliers,  says, — 

"  He  has  lost  everything,  cannon,  ammunition,  baggage,  military  chest, 
and  lus  retreat  is,  in  erery  rcipect,  even  in  weather,  a  pendant  for  the  re- 
al to  ('oruna.  If  1  do  not  overtake  him  or  intercept  hiui.  I  aliali  at 
»t  have  fonrcd  bun  into  Galicia>  in  a  state  so  crippled  that  he  can  do 
no  hunu ;  and  he  may  be  deatroyed  by  Romana,  if  he  baa  any  focce  at  all." 
—  To/,  tv.  ;»,  341. 
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To  laud,  to  resume  rommanct»  to  plau,  arrange,  order,  m^ 
rect,  march,  fight  contiumiUy,  trues  u  {jrciit  river,  ca[»turc  au 
important  town^  gain  a  (frcat  victory,  pursue  a  flying  und 
routed  army,  and  clear  a  kingdom  of  invaders  in  three  weeks, 
^to  correspond,  at  the  same  time,  with  princes,  cominauilcr^ 
in-chief,  ministers  at  home  and  abroad,  generals  of  di^-ision, 
commissarie8,financiers.  admirals,  captains  and  private  friends, 
exceeds  belief;  and  unless  the  documents  were  incontestable, 
the  facts  historical,  it  would  require  the  greatest  credulity  tt> 
suppose  it  anything  but  romance.  Yet  in  the  performance 
there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  hesitation  or  hurry : 
the  whole — and  to  judge  of  what  it  actually  consisted,  the 
portion  of  the  fourth  volume  detailing  the  operations  must 
be  read — seems  to  have  gone  on  with  the  velocity  and  cer- 
tainty of  an  immense  piece  of  machinery'. 

Every  step  now  increases  in  interest  and  complejcity ;  but 
the   various   difficulties,   obstacles,  annoyances,  disappoint- 
ments, delays,  must  be  touched  on  to  exemplify  the  chax-acter 
of  the  great  hem  of  these  extraordinary  memoirs,  who,  amidst 
a  Marlestroom  of  distracting  annoyances,  greatand  small,  never 
loses  either  his  coolness  of  head,  his  decision^  or  the  clear 
progi'ess  of  his  preconceived  line  of  operations,  merely  varied 
iu  accordance  with  temporary  occurrences.     We  are  not  pa- 
negjTists  of  cither  the  leader  or  his  soldiers ;  and  as  we  look 
on  war  as  a  curse  of  God,  so  will  we  ever  hold  its  horrors 
up  to  execration.    No  commander  was  ever  more  prompt  to 
conquer  aud  to  save  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  no  one 
ever  attempted  more  strenuously  to  confine  nil  actual  warfare 
to  those  operations  on  which  the  results  of  the  war  depended ; 
no  man  was  ever  more  strict  in  restraining  plunder  and  vio- 
lence ;  and  yet  even  he  was  unable  to  stop  it  entirely,  and 
often  breaks  out  with  indignant  bitterness  at  the  barbarism 
both  of  the  enemy  and  of  his  own  troops.     It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  French  were  invaders  and  aggrcftsora — 
our  army  allies  of  the  invaded  aud  oppressed-  The  atrocities  of 
invaders  have  been,  and  as  long  as  Uie  accursed  game  continues 
will  be,  little  better  thaii  the  riot  of  devils  incanmte;  but  » 
ejjidemic  iit  the  reckless  ferocity,  that  lor  the  sake  of  jdaring 
one  of  the  prominent  and  ruthless  diseases  of  armies  in  bojd 
relief,  we  shall  quote  his  Grace's  account  of  the  otrodouft 
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onntluct  of  the  French  in  juxtn-positinn  with  similar  accoimts 
of  htJ4  own  army.  Writing,  on  the  retreat  of  Soult,  to  Visrount 
Caallcrcagh,  his  Grace^s  worcU  are, — 

"Their  soMiers  hirve  mardcrcd  autl  plundered  the  jieasanlry  at  ihcir 
pimsun*:  and  1  havL'  seen  many  pcmoos  hanging  in  the  trres  by  the  siilr^ 
«"'f'  ^d  for  DO  reasoD  I  could  learn,  excepting  thfit  they  have 

0  >  the  French  invasion  and  usurpation  uf  the  goTem- 

mcul  of  their  cuuutry  :  and  Uie  route  of  thvir  column,  on  Uictr  rr-tn-iit, 
cou>tl  l»e  traced  by  ihc  smoke  of  llie  villagi-a  to  whtch  they  set  tire.'* — 
Kof.  tv.p.  344. 

In  the  same  mouth  Iiis  Grace  thus  describes  to  Mr,  Vil- 
licrs  the  conduct  of  his  own  soldiers ; 

"  I  ha?e  long  been  of  opiuioa,  tliat  a  Btttiah  army  could  bear  neither 
raccess  nor  failure^  and  I  have  had  manifcAt  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this 
optniuo  in  the  fxnX  of  tts  branches  in  the  recent  conduct  of  ibe  soldiers  of 
thla  army-  They  have  plundered  the  country  most  terribly,  which  baa 
given  me  the  greatest  concern.  The  Town-Major  of  Usbon.  if  be  has  the 
ordcrsj  will  show  you,  if  you  wi&h  to  read  thcni,  those  that  1  have  given 
upon  this  subject.  They  have  plundered  the  people  of  bulloclcs.  among 
r  property,  for  what  reason  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  except  it  bc>  aa 
tuulerstand  is  their  practice,  to  sell  them  to  the  people  again," — Vol.  iv. 


A  montli  after,  his  Grace  writes  to  Colonel  Donkin  in  bit- 
tcmesB  of  heart  on  the  same  subject,  which  "gave  him  the 
givatest  piiln,*'  and  a  provost -marshal  is  ordei-ed  to  Castcllo 
Bnmco,  whom  "  he  hopes  the  Colonel  will  not  fail  to  make 
use  of;"  he  rebukes  most  sternly  the  commanding  officers, 
threatens  to  rc|)on  them  and  their  regiments  to  the  King,  and 
so  bad  was  their  conduct,  and  so  ''  scandalous  the  number  of 
lit,  that  he  orders  the  muster-roll  to  be  called  every 
in  HUtu'i.st'  till  eight,  and  commands  the  attcndiuice 
^  of  officers  OS  well  as  men,"  His  Grace  has  been  colletl 
fit>  I.', an  iron  man,— the  verj'  highest  and  most  manly 

qti  iien  atrocities  pcqictratcd  against  the  helpless,  the 

women,  the  oppressed  they  came  to  deliver  from  the  hands  of 
tlicir  enemies,  ore  to  be  suppressed.  WTio  ever  condemns  the 
destroyer  of  pirates  or  himditti  ?  The  only  difference  between 
tboee  miscreants  and  the  ruthless  plunderers  of  an  army  is, 
that  the  former  profess  openly  their  occupation,  the  latter 
peqyctTutc  their  villauics  under  the  mask  of  alliance  and  the 
character  of  protectors.     In  a  lctt«r  to  Viscount  Castlcreagh 
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his  Grace  expresses  himself  with  force^  and  evidently 
the  feeling  of  deep  annoyance : — 

"  It  it  impossibte  to  dmcribc  to  ^u  the  Urcgulantica  icd  outrngfs  com- 
mitted by  the  troops.  They  are  never  out  of  tlif  sight  of  ilieir  officers*  I 
ma}*  almost  say  never  out  of  sight  of  the  commanUiiig  ofliccra  of  thvir 
ri^mcnts,  and  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  that  outnigva  arc  pot 
committed ;  and  uotwithstaDding  tlie  |>aius  which  I  take,  of  which  thenr 
will  be  amplu  evidence  in  my  orderly  book,  not  a  {wst  or  a  courier  comes 
in,  not  an  officer  arrives  from  the  i ear  of  the  anny,  that  does  not  bring  me 
accounts  of  outrage*  committed  by  tbf  soldiers  who  have  been  left  behind 
on  the  march,  hn^-ing  been  sick,  or  having  straggled  from  their  rcgim«Dlit 
or  who  hare  been  left  in  hospitals.  We  have  a  provoftt  marshal,  and  no 
iehs  than  four  assistants.  I  never  allow  a  man  to  march  with  the  b«g- 
gage.  1  never  leave  an  hospital  without  a  number  of  officers  and  noa- 
commanding  officers  propaitiouahle  to  the  number  of  Boldiera ;  and  never 
allow  a  detachment  to  march,  unless  under  the  command  of  an  officer ; 
and  yet  there  is  not  an  outnige  of  any  description,  which  has  not  been 
committed  on  a  people  who  have  uniformly  received  us  as  friends^  by  mI> 
dicrs  who  never  yet,  for  one  moment^  suffered  the  atightcst  want  or  the 
smallest  privation. 

"  In  the  first  place  I  am  convinced  that  the  law  is  not  strong  enough  to 
maintain  discipline  in  an  army  upon  service." 

The  sequent  observations  on  Courts-Martial  and  the  regard- 

IcasDCSS  of  the  men  for  their  oaths,  and  Uie  remedies  pro- 
posed, are  the  results  of  reflection  and  exi>erieuce,  convened 
in  the  dearest  style.  But  we  differ  from  his  Grace  in  prin- 
ciple }  the  officers  swear  to  judge  according  to  the  evidence, 
the  only  protection  of  the  soUlicr  against  oppression,  and 
even  that  a  slight  one.  After  sajing  that  there  are  two  incite- 
ments to  officers,  the  fear  of  punishment  ntid  the  hope  of  re- 
ward, and  showing  the  ditliculty  of  convicting  an  officer  so 
as  to  ensure  his  punishment,  his  Grace  odds  the  following 
striking  sentence : — 

"  As  for  the  other  mcitement  to  officers  to  do  their  duty  zealously,  there 
ts  no  such  thing.  We  who  comroaml  the  armies  of  the  countn*,  and  who 
are  expected  t«i  make  exertions  greater  than  those  made  by  the  Krvnch 
armies, — to  march,  to  fight,  and  to  keep  our  troops  in  health  and  in  diKi' 
phne,— have  not  the  power  of  rewarding,  or  promising  a  reward  for  a  single  ! 
officer  of  the  army  ;  and  we  deceive  oureelves,  and  tho»e  who  are  plaord  ■ 
under  u*,  if  we  imagine  that  we  have  tliat  power,  or  if  we  hold  out  to  tltem 
that  they  shall  derive  any  advantage  from  the  exertion  of  it  in  their  favour."  j 
— fo/.  iv.  p.  4^5. 

In  ;wl<lition  to  all  these  disgusting  accounts  of  plundering 
and  munlering,  long  and  minute  letters  were  written  on| 
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CourU-Mftitial  upon  offenflers,  which  from  their  analytical 
character  must  have  occupied  time  and  attention^  aiid  which 
are  mfl-ster-piocea  of  rcasouing.  A  memorandum  of  queries, 
on  the  replies  to  which  the  failure  movements  depended,  is 
alone  a  military  lesson  which  every  soldier  would  do  well  to 
cnpy,  as  an  example  of  what  a  leader  should  ask  aud  know 
that  he  may  do  hi?  duty. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  was  only  glory,  joy,  and 
rictory,  a  (lying  enemy,  and  a  population  pouring  forth  bless- 
ings on  their  delivererH.  That  is  tlie  poetry  of  war,  not  the 
reality ;  it  is  much  sterner  stuff,  far  more  matter  of  fact.  Wc 
ha\'c  read  that,  after  Vimeiroj  Sir  Henry  Burrard  came  to  an 
anchor  instead  of  making  all  sail  m  chase,  and  nearly  poisoned 
the  army  with  the  stench  of  the  dying  and  the  wounded,  and 
threat<mcd  them  with  starvation.  What  was  the  addition  to 
the  glory  and  honour  when  the  chase  after  Soult  was  given 
over  ?  Ilis  Grace  says  "  the  weather  was  terrible :  the  troops 
have  no  shoes  to  their  feet,  and  wn  have  no  bread," — Vol.  iv, 
p.  345.  To  that  was  added  actual  distress  for  money.  The 
merchants  of  Oporto  would  only  lend  10,000/.,  of  whom  the 
Duke  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Villicrs : — 

"  I  re&Ujr  bcHeve  that  1  »nvcd  for  tfacm  property  for  which  they  will  get 
■  huiulrcd  limes  that  omoant :  and  if  1  had  watted  to  attack  Sonit  titt  I 
hait  had  money  sufficient  to  render  this  loan  unaecessary  (for  which  I  may 
wait  the  next  time  m>'  assistance  is  wanted) ,  tliv  expencc  of  the  ftuppctrt  o( 
hit  army  would  have  been  tvo  times  the  amount. " — Fot.  iv.  p.  3S3. 

The  difficulty  of  cashing  even  treasury  bills  was  so  great, 
that  his  Grace  actually  marched  on  the  campaign  which  we 
have  just  passed  with  ten  thousand  pounds !  and  observes, 
when  mentioning  it  to  Mr.  Villicrs,  that  "  If  we  are  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  this  country,  money  must  be  sent  from  Eng- 
land.'' To  Mr.  lluskiBson  he  wTites  in  the  same  month, 
Ba)  iiig,  "  ITie  distress  of  which  1  gave  you  a  sketch  in  my 
"  hut  letter,  has  been  aggravated  by  ita  continuance,  and  by  an 
"  accumulation  of  debt,  for  all  our  supplies  from  that  |>eriod  to 
"  this."  When  his  Grace  was  ready  to  prosecute  tlio  war,  and 
the  Hcasou  was  most  iavourable,  he  tells  Mr.  Villiers  in  June, 
"  1  should  begin  immediately,  but  I  cannot  venture  to  stir 
"without  nu)nt?y.  The  array  is  two  months  in  arrear;  we 
'ftrc  over  bead  and  ears  iu  debt  everywhere;  and  I  cannot 
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"  vcutui'c  into  Spain  without  paying  what  we  owe,  at  least  in 
"  this  neighbourhood,  and  giving  a  little  money  to  the  troops." 
The  Duke  is  not  only  harassed  by  t!ie  «  ant  of  money  (or  him- 
self, but  he  tells  Lord  Castlereagh,  •*  There  are  debts*  besides 
*^  of  Sir  John  Moore's  anny  still  due  in  Spain,  \rhich  1  am 
"  called  on  to  pay." 

What  has  been  enumemted  as  transpiring  in  three  weeks 
is  not  one-tenth  of  all  he  had  to  endure,  arrange,  discuss  and 
decide.    The  officers  who  had  taken  temporary  r    .  ^ns 

in  the  Portuguese  army,  and  the  otftcers  of  the  En  j  ly, 

now  began  to  squabble  about  precedence,  and  his  Uracc  wss 
directly  appealed  to ;  he  enters  with  earnestness  and  his 
usual  ubiUty  into  the  question,  aiid  observes  to  Mr.  Villiers, — 

"  IfmiliUuT  mnk  and  pre-eminence  i^  on  object  («nd  it  is  an  object  on 
service  in  the  Held  n^ntnst  the  enemy  or  it  is  none  at  aD),  these  officers  art 
injured  by  the  temporan'  sapcrsessioo  of  themselves  by  their  juniors  in 
tlie  British  son-ice;  and  all  I  ask  is  either  that  British  officer*  cutertng  the 
pDrlugCHP  siTvicc  shall  serve  in  the  same  rank  which  they  h(iUi  tn  that  of 
his  Majest}',  or,  if  superior  rank  should  be  pven  to  them  in  the  Portuguese 
service,  it  should  be  understood  that  when  tltcy  meet  British  officers  of 
superior  British  rank  to  themsftlves^  tbey  are  to  receive  their  orders." — ^rf. 
iv.  ]t.  370. 

At  length  his  Grace's  patience  is  so  tried  on  the  subject, 
that  he  exclaims,— 

"  I  wish  to  God,  Bercsford  would  rnign  his  English  Licutcnant-frnr- 
raft  rank.  It  u  inconceivable  the  cmbarrassnicut  and  ill  blood  which  it 
occasions.  It  does  him  uo  good  ;  and  if  the  army  vras  nut  most  sucreu- 
ful,  this  very  circumstance  would  probably  bring  us  to  a  stand-still." 

His  Grace  shows  his  correct  and  high  ideas  <m  the  ques- 
tion, whether,  first,  the  na\'y  ought  to  share  in  the  prizes 
captured  at  Oporto ;  secondly,  whether  they  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered prizes  at  alL  The  first  he  settles  in  the  aHinnative,  if 
there  be  a  riffht  to  any  [trizes,  because  the  fritrates  in  the 
oftjug  prevented  the  vessels  from  escaping;  the  secund  lie 
concludes  by  saying,  that  neither  the  navy  nor  army  liad  any 
right  to  it,  ami  however  convenient  his  share  mi^ht  be  to 
him,  that  he  should  be  very  "imwilUng  to  be  instrumentjU  itj 
"  forwarding  such  a  claim,  if  it  is  to  have  the  effect  of  putting 
"our  friends  out  of  temjier  with  us.'*  Subsequently  he 
speaks  strongly  against  the  claim. 

The  letters  of  this  period  to  Lonl  Castlereiigb  and  \fr. 
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VillifTrs,  relative  to  ginng;  safe  conduct  and  future  8up])ort 
to  the  planner  of  the  intcudeti  revolt, — because  tla-  plot  was 
discovered  throujjh  liis  acquiescinf;  in  the  recjucst  of  an 
English  officer,  and  coming  to  the  English  army*  and  because 
had  it  succeeded  it  would  have  accelerated  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon,—show  much  consideration  for  a  man  whom  he  could 
not  admire  or  esteem.  This  officer  was  convicted  on  an 
Engliiih  sea-passport  being  found  on  him,  and  was  shot  on 
his  return  to  France.  His  Grace's  reprimand  to  ii  young 
Marqtiis,  under  arrest  for  breach  of  duty,  is  bo^utiiidly  and 
elegantly  T\Tiitcn,  and  should  be  read.  Being  solicited  to 
promote  a  young  man  in  the  Commissariat,  he  replies,  "  Be- 

"  sides,  with  every  sense  of  Mr. 'a  merits,  1  must  have 

"  a  longer  experience  of  them,  and  a  better  opportunity  of 
"  comparing  them  with  the  merits  of  others,  than  I  have  had 
**  in  the  short  period  since  the  troops  took  the  field/*  To 
crown  nil  these  avocations,  his  Grace  Iiad  to  contend  with  old 
Cucsta's  iguonmce  luid  obstinacy,  which  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  ialling  back  after  the  battle  of  Talavem, 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  outline  of  three  or  four  weeks' 
work  as  a  pendant  to  the  three  weeks  before,  and  up  to,  the 
rout  of  Soult,  that  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  in- 
t*e9sitnt  toil,  the  coasLlcss  mental  labour,  the  trials  of  patience, 
temper  and  every  feeling  such  a  commander  must  endure ; 
and  to  illustrate  his  cliai'acter  by  showing  from  in*efutable 
documents  the  manner  in  which  every  incident  was  met,  every 
question  answered,  and  subjects  of  great  difficulty  aud  im- 
portance discussed; — they  seem,  from  his  Memorandmn  of 
ducricSj  to  his  reprimimd  of  the  young  Marquis,  as  nearly 
iipproBcliiug  to  perfection  as  could  be  expected  from  a  frail 
and  erring  mortal. 

No  portion  of  the  work  has  attracted  our  attention  more 
tliau  the  unnitfled  manner  in  wliich  his  Griicc  meets  the 
imprncticable  temper,  the  perverse  obstinacy  and  intractable 
ignorance  in  all  military  fitmtcgy  of  Cuesta,  and  at  last  gets 
him  into  groinid  before  Talavera,  where  ditches  and  olive 
grounds  protected  him,  bnt  from  which  he  dared  not  order 
him  to  attack  the  enemy's  flank,  though  the  roads  w^re 
a^iuptcd  for  it,  because  the  troops  were  undisciphned,  aud  if 
they  had  been  broken  would  cause  the  deslructiou  of  the 
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army.  Notwithstanding  the  old  man's  perplexing  moToments, 
which  must  have  kept  his  Grace  in  wutchfuluess  and  doubt, 
he  says,  like  himself, — 

"  Nothing  sbull  prevent  mc  from  cairymg  into  execution  the  arrta^- 
mentd  which  I  settled  with  General  Cue»ta  when  1  hod  the  plimsan  of 
seeing  him,  although  to  dn  so  will  be  attended  with  the  greatest  iocon- 
vcnienco,  on  account  of  the  deficiency-  of  the  locana  of  transport,  whidi  1 
then  hoped  this  country*  and  Ciudad  Rudrtgo  would  have  afforded  :  but  I 
think  it  but  justice  to  the  army  under  my  command,  and  to  his  Majcaty,  to 
determine  that  I  Hhall  undertake  no  new  opcralton*  till  I  shall  hare  hvOx 
supplied  vnih  the  roeous  of  transport  which  the  armj'  requires ;  and  bal 
fair  and  candid  towards  General  Caesla  to  announce  to  him  this  detcnni* 
nation  at  the  earlieat  moment.  The  British  army  docs  not  require  much 
a&ietBtancc  of  tins  deccriptiou ;  none  for  the  baggage  of  tndividuaU  i  and 
what  is  wanted,  la  to  be  appliefl  solely  to  the  transport  of  provbionB^  am- 
munition, money,  and  medical  t»tores.  All  countries  iu  which  ao  army  b 
acting,  are  obliged  to  supply  those  means  (  and  if  the  people  of  Spain  are 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  supply  what  the  army  requires.  1  am  afraid  they 
must  do  without  its  services.'* 

At  that  periody  in  England,  flaming  B])ccchca  flawed  from 
the  lips  of  orators,  luiiuformed  writers  exhausted  all  the 
superlative  epithets  of  our  language,  and  poets  soared  on  the 
wings  of  fancy  in  describing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards, 
their  disinterestedness  to  our  troops,  the  abundance  of  pro- 
visions brought  to  the  camps,  and  tJie  numbers  of  their  armies. 
Unfortunately,  the  whole  was  on  paper,  no  one  in  the  cam- 
paign ever  found  the  reality ;  even  their  annies,  after  eighteen 
months*  invasion,  amounted  to  about  80,000  ill-clothed  and 
worsc-discipUncd  nicu.  A  day  or  two  before  the  battles  ncur 
Talavera,  his  Grace  writes, "  We  are  still  in  great  distress  for 
"provisions,  which  I  do  not  see  any  very  enrly  prospect  of 
•' relieving."  This  misconduct  >va8  aggravated  by  its  hy- 
pocrisy and  heartless  selfishness,  and  his  Grace  says  to  Mr. 
Frere,  "  It  is  ridiculous  to  ]>rctend  that  the  country  cannot 
"  supply  our  wajits.  The  French  army  is  well  fed,  and  the 
'*  soldiers  who  are  taken,  in  good  health,  and  well  supplied 
"  with  bread,  of  which,  indeed,  they  left  a  small  magazine 
"behind  them/'  In  the  aan^c  letter  it  is  remarked,  "This 
"is  a  rich  country  in  corn,  in  comparison  with  I'ortugal." — 
"The  Spanish  army  has  plenty  of  everything,  and  wc  olonei 
"upon  whom  everything  depends^  arc  actually  starving.'* 
In  short,  the  jealousy,  ignorance,  and  sclf-eufliciency  of  Uie 


I 
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SpaniardB  constituted  on  unceasing  source  of  injury  to  their 
cause,  and  of  annoyance  and  distress  to  the  Dritisb  commander 
and  his  trfKtps ;  and  in  nine  coses  out  of  ten,  ttielr  co-opt*  rat  ion 
in  the  field  WQ8  of  no  real  use.  The  troops  were  not  organized, 
the  officers  inetficient,  the  generals  without  talent  Perhaps 
Spain  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that  produced  not  one  great 
man,  eillier  aa  a  stateamau  or  a  warrior,  during  a  time,  when, 
if  there  had  been  any  among  them,  they  had  the  fairest  op- 
of  bringing  their  talents  into  action.  We  advert  to 
ta  Ui  show  that  the  difficidties  !us  Grace  had  to  con- 
tend with,  were  enough  to  have  chilled  his  steady  ardour,  by 
creating  disgust  and  distrust  instead  of  it,  and  because  even 
yet  there  are  erroneous  opinions  on  the  subject  existing  among 
the  English  people. 

The  desiKirate  battle  of  Talavcra,  wliich  his  Grace  tells  Mar- 
ihfll  Bcresford  was  **  the  hardest  fighting  he  ever  was  a  party 
to,"  where  he  ^vas  twice  hit.  once  on  the  shoulder  and  once 
through  his  coat,  was  sustained  almost  wholly  by  oiu*  troops, 
rery  few  of  Cuesta's  army  being  engaged.  The  enemy  was 
Cfi[  t  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  in  person,  and  consisted 

of  ...  -j»s  of  Victor,  Jourdan  and  Sebastiani.  The  victory 
was  positive,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken ;  but 
this  battle  letl  to  no  resultj  as  the  Spaniards,  not  guoichng,  aa 
was  agreed  upon,  the  pass  in  the  mountains  which  separate 
CutilU  and  Elstremadura,  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Soult  came 
fr"      '  '  I  by  the  route  of  the  Puerto  de  Banos,     'Hie 

ait  •  era  would  not  have  been  made,  had  it  been  sup- 

posed that  an  almost  impregnable  pass  would  have  been  left 
opccn,  after  it  was  said  to  be  guarded,  and  therefore  the  dreadful 
camftge  of  that  battle  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Spain.  As 
the  different  corps  of  French  were  bearing  down  on  the  rear, 
flank  and  communications  of  the  English  army,  his  Grace  re- 
tired behind  the  Tagus,  and  subsequently  retrograded  to  the 
Ouadiona.     The  old  Spanish  apophthegm  might  have  justly 
applied  in  that  case  i  '^  The  Lord  deUver  mc  trom  my  friends, 
1  will  take  care  of  myself  against  my  enemies."   The  account 
of  the  battle  written  to  Lord  Castlereagh  is  simple  and  clear; 
the  memorandum  rehiting  to  the  strategy  luid  movements, 
short  and  ingenuous. 
Aflj  in  the  sequel  of  the  \v'ork,  the  ahomelcss  conduct  of 
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the  Spanish  people,  to  his  Grace  personally  and  to  the  whole 
army,  is  fretjiiently  complained  of,  it  will  be  :is  well  to  give 
his  Grace's  letter  to  Mr.  Frcre  immediately  after  the  battle 
at  Talavera,  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  cold-hearted  indif-  j 
ference  and  ingratitude  of  that  people,  and  their  idiotic  ex-  I 
pectaLions  tliat  armies  were  to  fight  and  march  without  ftv- ' 
stem,  rest,  means  of  transport  or  provisions,  as  described  by 
poets  and  other  unearthly  kind  of  people : — 

"  TaUven  dc  Ih  Keyaa,  July  .list.  1809- 
'*  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  the  copy  of  a  letter  whidi  t  havp 

received  from  Don  Martin  de  UaFay*  upon  wtiich  I  re'piuit  of  you  to  cob- 

vcy  to  liiin  the  following  ob.<icrvationa  : 

"  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  wilt  understand,  that  I  haw 

00  authurity>  nay,  that  1  have  been  directed  not  to  correspond  with  any  of 
the  Spanish  roinistcn ;  and  I  request,  that  he  will  in  future  convey  to  mt 
tlirough  you  the  coniniiindH  which  he  may  have  for  me.  I  am  conviooMlj 
that  I  shall  then  avoid  the  injurious  and  uncandid  misFcprescntatioiH  oTl 
what  iKUM.*s,  wliich  L>ou  Martin  de  Qarny  hon  more  tluui  ouce  sent  to  rov.  i 
np|Mirently  with  the  view  of  placing  on  the  n*cord»  of  his  tudvenimciit  8tat«- 
mentii  of  uiy  actions  and  conduct  which  arc  entirely  inconaistent  with  the 
truth,  and  to  which  stotcmcats  1  have  no  re^Ur  means  of  replying. 

"  As  soon  aa  my  Une  of  march  into  Spain  was  determined  on,  which  yoa 
and  Dun  Martin  de  Garay  are  »w*are  was  not  till  a  ver)'  Inte  iienucl.  1  tent 
to  procure  mcaiu  of  transport  and  other  supplies  in  the  places  in  which  1 
consiilcred  it  most  likely  1  ahould  get  them,  namely,  Pla»encia,  Ciiidul 
Rutlrigo,  (!ata,  tiejar,  &c. ;  and  as  soon  as  I  luul  found  that  I  hud  failed^ 

1  vn-otc  to  General  O'Donogue  on  the  l6lh  of  July,  a  letter,  of  which  you 
have,  and  of  which  I  know  the  Government  have,  a  copy,  in  wliirh  I  tohl 
him,  that  as  I  hud  nut  received  the  Oftaistance  I  re<|uired.  I  could  undertake 
for  no  more  than  the  (ir^t  operation,  wliich  1  had  settled  with  General 
Cnesta  in  my  inter\'iew  with  him  on  the  11  ih.  //  is  there/uif  nn  mt/oirattrd 
OMvrtion,  that  Ihfjiral  account  that  the  Government  rwvirftt  qf  my  it»t*ntitm» 
not  to  untUrtakv  tiny  mew  ifpvi-atiuM,  tvaa  inAe»  they  keani  that  S  hod  Uft 
Ge»rrai  C'He»fti  uhnv  to  purstif  the  ntewy. 

"  'llie  statement  is  nut  true ;  for  although  1  disapproved  of  Qcctenl 
Cuesta's  ulvance  of  the  24tb  and  'ioth,  wliich  I  knew  wuuld  end  oj  it  did, 
I  did  snpport  it  with  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
which  coverc-d  his  retreat  to  the  Albcrche  on  the  26th,  and  his  passage  of 
that  river  on  the  27tli ;  and  snpimsing  the  assertion  to  have  tieen  true,  and 
thut  General  Cuesta  was  exposed  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy  wbvn  alune, 
it  was  hi:*  fault  mid  not  mine;  and  1  had  given  him  fair  notice,  not  (utly 
by  my  letter  of  the  16th  of  July,  hut  frequently  oftenvords,  that  I  ctt^XtX 
do  no  more.     It  is  not  a  difficuh  matter  for  a  gentleman  in  i  ■■'  of 

JJon  Martin  de  Garny  to  sit  down  hi  his  cabinet  and  wni  ■    of 

glory  which  would  molt  from  driving  th«  French  through  the  ?yrvut«»i 
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1 1  IkUctc  there  la  do  man  in  Spaio  who  has  risked  so  much,  or  who 
iM  ■■rnficcfl  »v  much,  lo  effect  that  object  us  I  have. 

"  Bat  I  wi«b  that  Don  Martin  de  Garay.  or  the  g^Dtlcmrn  nf  the  JuntSj 
bcforv  tiiCT  blame  mc  for  not  doing  more,  or  impute  to  me  bdbrchand  the 
probable  conM.*qucncu9  of  the  blundera  or  tlie  IndiHcrctiun  of  uthers,  wouJd 
ifiltier  cijmv  ur  sond  here  somebody  to  ntUfy  the  vant$  u/  vur  Italf-starrtd 
wrmf,  trhidi,  atthoui/h  they  haw  been  engagrJ /or  tufo  dayt,  andhavf  defeated 
hrtt*  thtir  ntantttn,  in  the  tervice  <if  Spain,  have  not  bread  to  eat.  It  u 
pcjiiititely  a  6u:t,  tltat  during  the  last  seven  days  the  British  army  have  not 
received  one-third  of  their  provisions ;  that  at  this  moment  there  are  nearly 
funr  thoutaiid  nounded  soldiers  dying  in  tfac  hospital  in  this  town  fh>m 
want  of  common  oaaiatoacc  and  necessaries,  which  any  other  country  in 
the  world  would  have  given  to  its  enemies;  tutd  tliat  I  CAn  gtrt  no  assiat- 
anci*  of  any  description  Crom  the  country.  I  cannot  prevail  on  them  even 
to  bury  tlic  dead  cnrcossed  in  the  neighbourhood,  tlic  tttcnch  of  which  will 
tIcAtmy  ihenuelvcs  stt  well  as  us. 

"  t  cannot  avoid  feeling  these  circumstances  ;  and  the  Junta  must  sk« 
that  anle«a  they  and  tbt-  country  make  a  ^eat  exerlioo  to  support  and 
supply  the  armies,  to  which  the  invariable  attention,  and  the  eicrtion  of 
every  man*  and  the  labour  of  everj'  beast  in  the  country  ought  to  be  di- 
rected, Uie  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  their  losses  and  their  success,  will  only 
make  maltera  worse,  and  increase  our  embarrassment  and  distress. 

"  1  jKiiitivtly  wdl  nvX  move,  nay,  more,  1  will  diti|>^rst-  iny  anny,  till  I 
am  supplied  with  provisions  and  means  of  transport  as  I  ought  to  be." — 
To/,  v.;i.  Mr. 

ETcry  Billable  of  that  letter  breathes  the  iiwUgnatiou  of 
wounded  honour  at  a  nation's  mean-spirited  ingratitude  to 
the  army  which  hud  displayed  the  greatest  valour,  and  had 
profusely  shed  their  blood  ogaiusl  invaders^  led  on  by  the 
usurper  of  the  Spanish  throne-  There  is  no  record  in  history 
of  an  instance  of  such  atrocious  inhumanity;  and  it  perhaps 
may  have  been  the  latent  cause  of  oiu-  soldiers  looking  upon 
the  Spaniards  aa  enemies  when  they  afterwards  rc-capturcd,  by 

Drm,  some  of  llicir  fortified  cities.     After  the  battle  of  Ta- 

ivera  tlie  Spaniartls  stole  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the 
(lead  and  wounded  English,  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
hones  which  had  strayed  when  their  riders  were  knocked 
down;  but  the  Duke  knew  them  by  their  "short  taib"  and 
required  them  to  be  restored! 

The  whole  of  the  correspondence  of  that  eventfid  pe- 
riod U  tinctured,  and  well  it  might  be,  ^rith  suppressed  vex- 
ation at  toeing  the  advantages  which  might  have  been 
obtained:  his  Grace  thus  writes  to  the  Ute  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond : — 
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**  Since  I  wrote  to  yon  last  the  rDcmy  have  introduced  A  lorg*  eorpA, 
euppunt  to  be  30,000  men.  into  our  rear,  by  Diinos  and  PlaieociftE  la 
cooMquencc  of  which,  and  a  train  of  mifmonagemcnt  by  thu  Spaniards, 
wt  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  to  take  up  the  dcfeoBtve  line  of  tho 
Tagua." 

In  another  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  he  says, 
"  I  should  certainly  get  the  better  of  cvrr^'thing,  if  I  could  montf* 
Genera]  Cucstai  but  hjs  temper  and  dtspoutioD  ore  so  bod,  that  that  tt 

Jmpoaaihlc." 

With  hea\7  heart  he  left  1500  of  his  wounded  men  he* 
hind,  Cuesta  having  marched  from  Talavera,  npprfhensivi!  of 
being  cut  off  from  the  English  army,  when  his  holding  his 
position  there  to  the  last  \vaa  the  "  security"  his  Grace  had 
depended  on  for  the  gradual  removal  of  those  men,  Kvery 
resoiu*ce  having  failed,  and  the  enemy  beoriDg  down  on  all 
sides,  he  left  that  hard-won  field  and  nil  that  might  have  been 
gained  for  Spain,  and  by  its  influence  for  other  realms:  he 
thus  describes  his  situation  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond : — 

"  Storvatkia  bai  produced  tuch  dir«  ofltcta  upoo  the  army,  we  have 
suffered  bo  niuch>  and  bave  received  so  httle  ossiitance  from  the  Spaniards, 
that  I  am  at  lost  cumpeUed  to  move  back  into  PurtugraJ  to  look  for  gnbiial- 
cnce.  There  la  no  enemy  In  our  front  of  any  conuefiucnce  :  Nejr  ia  gone 
back  into  Caalile;  Soult  is  at  Plo&encia;  Mortier  at  Orope^o.  Arzobispo 
find  Navalmnral ;  Victor's  corps  is  divided,  being  half  of  It  at  Talavera^ 
and  half  in  La  Moucha  with  Seba&tiojii.  They  cannot  say  we  arc  com- 
pelled to  go  therefore  by  the  cncniy,  but  by  a  necessity  created  by  the 
neglect  of  the  Spaniard*  of  our  wants." 

IIowe%*er  various  the  mental  occupations  of  his  Grace  were, 
It  may  be  observed,  that  unless  it  is  forced  again  upon  his 
notice,  he  seldom  rccapitulntes,  but  seems  to  consider  a  mat- 
ter ended,  and  the  next  affair  to  be  settled  in  the  same  de- 
cided manner, — which  aided  materially  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  period  that  all  those  harassing  occur- 
rences were  transpiring,  we  rcail  his  decision  tliat 

'*  the  soldiers  of  the  army  have  pemitftsion  to  go  to  most,  »o  for  m  this; 
they  arc  forbidden  to  go  Into  the  churches  duHng  divine  service.  uaUas 
they  go  to  ossijil  in  the  performance  of  divine  service.  1  could  not  do 
more ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  soldiers  cannot,  by  law,  attend  the  celebration 
of  maaa,  excepting  in  Ireland.  The  thing  now  &taads  exactly  as  it  ouclit ) 
any  man  may  go  to  mou  who  choosca,  and  nobody  luakea  ajay  inqimy 
about  it." 

There  is  an  elaborate  letter  on  camp-kettlesy  in  wbicb  bia 
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p,  like  Uncle  Toby,  remarks,  "  there  in  much  to  he  said 
dU)  bitlvB  of  the  quetstion/^  und  that,  '^  In  deciding  upon 
**  Uiis  question,  much  depends  upon  the  care  which  ofiiccrs 
1^  take  of  their  men.  und  the  degree  of  minute  attention  which 
they  give  to  their  want*;"  und  then  cxincludcs  his  argu- 
meat  with,  **  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  prefer  the  iron 
"  kettles  to  the  tin  for  genenil  puqioses ;  but  I  have  no  ob- 
"  jectioii  to  tr>'  the  Litter  in  some  of  our  best  regiments,  ui 
"  order  to  i*ee  how  the  experiment  may  answer." !  Soon 
after  he  uddresaes  the  Commissary-General,  complaining 
that  he  has  observed  that  regimciita  have  seized  on  tJie 
lejville  carts,  which  they  are  using  for  their  own  purposes, 
^«nd  in  all  probability  we  shall  lose  their  services  from  hard 
and  bad  usage !  Tlic  tin-kettte  and  cart  diacusfuonii  in  no- 
dcre  with  the  most  important  considerations  j  and 

■  li,_ X,  with  oquaJ  readiness,  discusses  in  a  masterly  letter 

the  propriety  of  prudential  measures  being  taken  to  secure, 
in  the  Tngus,  a  sufficient  number  of  coppered  transports  to 
secure  the  re-embarkation  of  the  British  army  in  case  of  ne- 
ceuity,  without  exciting  any  unnecessary  alarm  in  the  minds 
the  Portuguese ;  und  ends  his  letter  to  Lord  Ctisllereagh 
rith  tiie  words  implying  the  first  official  indication  of  forti- 
fying the  celebrated  Imes  of  Torres  Vedras :  "  I  hope,  in  a 
^  short  time,  to  be  able  to  make  a  report  on  the  defence  of 
Portugal,  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  Government." 
On  the  same  day  on  which  the  commissary  is  warned  about 
he  iU-trentment  and  seiziu^  of  the  8e\Tl!e  carts,  his  Grace 
»iitcs  a  memorandum  to  Mr,  Villicrs  on  the  state  of  the 
arniy ;  the  miUtarj-  position  of  it  with  regard  to  the  enemy  j 
•the  nfltiut:  and  organization  of  tlie  armies  of  Spain  and  Por- 
and  other  great  subjects,  which  no  other  man  in  his 
ay  could  have  penned.     A  few  days  later,  the  celebrated 
^memorandum  to  Colonel  Fletcher,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  engineers,  appem-s,  giving  to  that  officer  the  clearest  di- 
rcctiopf  for  his  prehminary  labours  on  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vcdms.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  too  long  to  in- 
sert, because  they  arc  deeply  interesting.     It  was,  in  his 
Sract^'s  opini(m,  necessary  to  have  at  once  a  hase  of  future 
^Operations  and  a  d»*fcnce  of  the   Tiigus  and  Lisbon,  which 
Vcrc  to  be  obtained  by  fortifying  that  important  position,  which 
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the  French  Imcl  not  perceived,  and  subaequently  hardly  sus- 
pected. It  was  a  measure  which,  two  years  before,  had  oc- 
cupied his  Gmce's  attentive  consideration,  and  was  carried 
into  execution  the  first  favourable  opportunitj-.  It  has  been 
considert'd  one  oi'  the  most  conaummatc  proofs  of  mUituiy 
talent,  and  the  means  of  continuing  tlie  war  against  the  com- 
bined armies  of  France.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  description 
of  these  celebrated  lines,  but  refer  the  curious  reader  and  the 
military  student  to  Joucs's  well-known  work,  and  to  the  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

The  following  rebuke  shows  how  sincerely  his  Grace  de- 
sired that  the  manners  of  gentlemen  should  be  imited  to  the 
conduct  of  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  that  no  ill-bred  indiscre- 
tions shotdd  dimiuish  the  respect  entertained  for  their  valour. 
We  insert  it  as  being  chanicl eristic  of  the  Duke,  :ia  well  as 
to  continue  the  graphic  delineations  of  the  various  occujM- 
tions  of  a  commander  on  a  campaign : — 

'•  LiBbon,  October  26th,  1809. 

"  My  tlMir  Sir. — I  am  concerned  to  be  obliged  to  int'omi  you,  that  it  hat 
Ijeen  mentionnl  to  me,  thnt  tlie  Bhltsli  ufficere  who  arc  In  Lisbon  are  in 
the  habit  ur  going  to  the  theatres,  where  some  of  them  conduct  themwlvM 
in  an  improper  manner,  much  to  the  oimoyancc  of  thL>  pulil'ic,  and  to  the 
injury  of  the  iiruprietor^  and  of  the  pcrfomiers.  I  cannot  amceivc  for 
whnt  reason  the  officers  of  the  British  army  should  conduct  lhom»>e1vi4  at 
Lisbon  in  a  manner  which  would  nut  be  iKTmilttd  in  Ibvir  uwn  coantrf. 
i&  contrary  to  rule  and  cusluoi  in  this  country,  and  is  perraittetl  in  noiw 
where  there  is  any  regulation  or  decency  of  behaviour. 

"The  officers  commanding  regiments,  and  the  superior  officers,  most 
talc  measures  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  conduct  adverted  to,  and  at 
the  cou8Ci|uent  complaints  which  I  have  receiTcd;  or  I  must  take  mea- 
sures which  shall  effectually  prevent  the  character  of  the  army  and  of  the 
British  nation  from  suffering  by  the  misconduct  of  a  few. 

"The  officers  of  the  army  con  have  nothing  to  do  behind  the  sceiiM. 
Rnd  it  is  vcr\'  improper  tlmt  they  should  ap|>ear  upon  the  stage  during  the 
^performance.  They  must  be  aware  that  the  Kugliah  public  wunld  not  bear 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Portuguese  pub- 
lic hhould  t>c  worse  trrftte<l. 

"  I  have  been  concerned  to  see  officers  with  their  hats  on  upon  the  stage 
during  the  performance,  and  to  hear  of  the  riots  and  outrnges  which  some 
of  them  ha\x  committed  behind  the  scenes;  and  I  can  only  repoU,  that  if 
this  conduct  «lmuld  be  continued.  1  shall  be  under  the  nccef^^ity  of  adopt- 
ing measures  to  prevent  it,  for  the  credit  of  the  array  and  the  country/' 

In  November  bis  Grace  \isitcd  Seville  and  Cudu,  and  vat 


uke  of  WeUinffiotCs  Di»pQtchea. 

(XinMrjucntly  enabled  to  communicate  with  his  brother,  the 
i^larquess  of  WcUesicy,  pnivious  to  the  return  of  that  noblc- 
lan  to   England,  and  to  inspect  the  position  nnd  works 
of  Cadiz,  so  as  to  judge  how  far  he  could  calculate  on  its 
rineans  of  defence  iu  the  tedious  campaign  which  he  antici- 
kted.     His  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  succeeded 
3rd  Castlerea^li  as  Secretary  of  State,  dated  Badajoz,  No- 
'Vember  14lh,  1609,  (vol.  v.  i)age  274,)  is  a  master-piece,  whe- 
ther considered  as  a  state-document,  embracing  the  subjects 
'security  of  embarkation  in  case  of  <Iefeat — the  pi-obablc  iu- 
rcrtnse  oi  force  from  the  suspension  of  war  in  Germany — the 
pos&ihility,  notwithstanding  that  occurrence,  of  holding  Por- 
tugal— the  strength  nnd  composition  of  the  armies  necessary 
for  that  service— the  annual  expense  to  this  country — the 
financial  condition  of  Portugal,  and  her  future  monetary  pro- 
cts — the  caiwes  of  defalcation  of  her  revenue,  and  the  rtu- 
ons  for  our  assisting  her  in  the  hour  of  need — even  the  cal- 
culations of  the  expense  of  re-emborking  the  horses ;  or  as  a 
[>ccimen  of  composition.     Its  terseness  reminds  us  of  the 
Fltyle  of  the  late  learned  Herbert  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough, and  the  easy  elegance  of  that  which  has  been  attained 
!      '        icscnt  Archbishop  of  Cantorbupy,  by  the  light  of  the 
r    I        !     lamp.     The  Duke  of  WelUugton  will  hereallcr  be 
quoted  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  English  Ian- 
r ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 
That  the  dcpartmeuts  of  the  British  were  very  incomplete 
in  almost  every  page.     The  removal,  at  the  public 
"^expense,  of  the  officers  who  had  gained  some  experience,  to 
firet  Iwittalions  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  gave  his  Grace 
vexation,  as  they  were  replaced  by  others  witliout  cx- 
lence.     The  metlical  department  was  so  inadequate,  t^at 
I  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  are  these  words ;    '*  It  is  besides 
"  very   ncccssarj'   that  some   etfectual   measures   should    be 
"  token  to  increase  the  medical  statf,  not  with  gentlemen  of 
"  ranky   M  with  hospital  mates"     Our  surprise  is  greatly 
uncreaxed  upou  readiug, — "  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  which 
f**  induced  me  to  cross  the  Tagus  on  the  4th  of  August,  instead 
**  of  attacking  Soult,  was  the  want  of  surgeons  to  the  anny, 
**  lU  btinj;  employed  with  the  hospitals,  and  there  bcuig 
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**  scarcely  one  for  each  brigade ;  nud  if  we  had  had  an  nctioiif 
"  we  Bhould  not  have  Wen  ablft  to  dress  our  wounded."  1 
All  these  facts  are  matters  worthy  of  reflection ;  and  while 
the  manner  in  which  they  arc  met,  remedied  and  dealt  with, 
increases  our  estimation  of  the  man,  it  is  n  lesson  to  us  not 
to  lay  the  flattering  unction  of  being  faultless  to  our  minds, 
or  to  suppose,  tliat,  even  now,  our  army  is,  in  its  whole  or- 
ganization, near  perfection. 

While  paying  unceasing  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  his  own 
army,  and  taking  at  the  same  time  the  most  skilftil  steps  for 
keeping  possession  of  the  country,  and  the  most  prudential, 
in  case  of  being  compelled  to  re-embark,  hia  mind  is  odled 
on  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Spanish  armies.  The  con- 
summate folly  of  Arcyzaga,  the  vexatious  movemeuls  of 
Duque  del  Parquc,  and  Ouque  do  ^Vlbuqncrque,  ftll  him 
with  deep  anxiety.  He  had  said,  and  full  well  be  knew  It, 
that  the  Spanish  armies 

"  wanteil  the  habits  and  spirit  of  soldiers, — the  habits  of  comni&nd  on  vat 
side,  and  of  obedience  on  the  other,— mutual  confidence  betwcrn  officcra 
and  rooQ  ;  and  abo\'e  all,  a  determination  in  the  supcriorB  to  obey  the 
spirit  of  the  orders  diey  receive,  let  what  will  be  the  consequence,  and  the 
Bpirit  to  tell  the  true  cause  if  they  do  not." 

With  that  knowledge,  his  Grace  had  repeatedly  recom- 
mended them  to  occupy  strong  posts  with  large  bodies,  bo 
that  they  were  safe;  thus  obtaining  time  to  discipline  the 
different  branches,  with  opportunities  of  practising  on  the 
enemy,  and  occupying  the  French  troops.  That  wise  advice 
was  scornfully  rejected,  and  they  all  desired  to  tight  on  plains 
where  "  defeat  was  as  certain  as  the  beginning  of  the  battle." 
Instead  of  acting,  in  their  own  country,  in  combination, 
whenever  their  front  was  clear  they  advanced  without  know- 
ing why,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  scauij)<?rKd  bark 
again  without  asking  why,  or  whither  they  Meir  going,  and 
never  bringing  up  on  their  retreat,  even  in  a  fortified  town. 
The  movements  of  all  their  generals  were  in  defiance  of  the 
reasoning,  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  his  Grace,  and  of  U 
clear  and  unequivocal  statement  oi  tlie  dreadiiil  conscqnenocs 
of  persevering  in  such  proceedings  ;-^ho  showed  them  tluU- 
tliey  were  placing  themselves  in  the  very  position  in  which 
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5e  had  been  cndtingcrcd  by  their  not  guarding  the  Puerto  de 
Bofios,  and  that  without  the  advantage  of  a  victory.  His 
Grace  with  unusual  excitement  says, 

"  I  ftv]  M)  sODQgly  the  nituation  in  which  oil  thcu  troops  tre  iDvolved, 
thftt  if  there  were  uny  mpans  prepared  to  enable  the  army  ander  ray  com- 
mtad  lo  cross  tLe  Tagos,  and  if  there  wu  the  ino«t  <lisUnt  chftncc  that  I 
«hoold  be  able  to  nibsist  the  army  while  enKSKftl  in  this  expedition,  I 
tlitmtd  Immrdkatcly  put  it  in  motion  to  endeavour  to  save  the  troops  of 
oar  allies." 

Almost  all  the  evils  his  Grace  had  anticipated  followed ; 
and  that  their  forces  were  not  auoiliilated  aroscj  not  from 
their  own  skill,  cclcrit}'  or  stratcgj-,  but  the  want  of  skilful 
0(H>pcrntion  of  the  enemy.  His  Grace  thus  speaks  of  it  to 
Colonel  Malcolm,  and  displays  his  own  chivalric  bearing 
when  surrounded  by  such  diflficultics:— 

"  1  hflve  contrived,  with  the  little  British  army,  to  keep  everything  in 
check  Bincr  the  month  of  Aocust  lost;  and  if  the  Spaniards  hnd  not  con- 
trivrd,  by  their  own  foUy,  and  against  my  tntreatics  and  remonstrances,  to 
lose  an  army  in  La  Munchn  nboat  a  fortnight  ago,  I  thinlc  we  might  have 
broagbl  them  through  the  contest.  As  it  is,  however,  I  do  not  despair. 
1  have  in  hand  a  moat  difficult  lask,  from  which  I  may  not  extricate  my- 
but  I  must  not  shrink  from  it.  I  command  oa  ttnanimow  army ;  I 
well  with  all  the  authorities  in  Spain  and  IVtrtugal,  and  I  believe  I 
■vc  the  good  wishes  of  tbc  whnle  world.  In  such  circumstances  one  may 
fail,  but  It  woulil  be  dishonourable  tn  shrink  from  tlic  task  I" 

We  are  compelled,  from  tlic  nature  of  the  subject,  not  from 
waiU  of  information,  lo  speak  in  more  general  terms  than  our 
feelings  dictal«,  on  the  fact,  tliat  information  of  the  move- 
ments, positions  and  elective  force  of  the  army,  and  many 
other  [particulars,  were  constantly  communicated  to  persons 
of  high  rank  and  politicnl  consequence  in  England,  tlirough 
channels  from  which  not  a  word  should  have  flowed,  even 
with  the  last  gnspj  and  this  information  waa  confidentialltj 
repented,  under  the  inlluencc  of  a  leaky  vanity,  to  frivolous 
[Mlittctans  and  chattering  cot«ries,  until  it  reached  the  paid 
spies  of  the  journals,  and  was  circulated  in  the  newspapers 
for  the  information  of  the  enemy.  His  Grace  adiU'essed 
Lord  Livcq>ool  on  the  subject,  and  subsequently  complained 
in  still  more  indignant  terms  of  conduct  so  little  removed 

from  treason  ;— 

"Badiyoi,  Nov.  21,  1809. 
*'  My  Lord, — t  beg  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  tlie  frequent  para- 
graphs in  the  EntfUsh  newspapers,  describing  the  position,  the  numbers. 
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the  objects,  and  the  means  of  attaiaiDg  Ihcm  (wissessed  by  the  armite  la 
Spain  and  Portngal.  In  some  instances  the  KiiglUh  newspapers  have  nc* 
curately  slated,  not  only  the  regiments  occupying  a  position,  hut  the  num- 
ber of  men  lit  for  duty  of  which  each  regiment  was  composed  ;  and  this 
intelligeace  mu&t  have  reached  the  enemy  at  the  same  time  that  it  did  nic« 
at  a  moment  at  which  it  waa  most  important  that  he  should  not  receive 
it.  The  newspapers  have  recently  published  an  occoimt  of  the  defenuvc 
positiona  occupied  by  the  different  English  and  PortugucM  cfirp»»  whkh 
certainly  conveyed  to  the  enemy  the  first  knowledge  he  had  of  tbem ;  and 
I  enclose  a  paragraph  recently  published,  describing  the  line  of  operation 
I  should  follow  in  case  of  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  cve-Ul,  the  prejiam- 
tious  I  had  mule  for  that  operation,  and  where  I  had  formed  my  magv- 
zines.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  ncwspapere  ac- 
quire this  species  of  information  ;  but  if  the  editors  really  feel  an  anxiifty 
for  the  *ucces»  of  the  military  nix^rations  in  the  Peninsula,  they  wiM  refrain 
from  giving  the  information  to  the  public,  as  they  must  know  that  thcif 
papers  arc  read  by  the  enemy,  and  that  the  information  which  the)-  are 
desirous  of  conveying  to  their  English  readers  is  mischievous  to  the  pub- 
lic, exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  well-founded  and  correct.  Your  Lord- 
ship will  be  the  beat  judge  whether  any  other  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  publication  of  this  dc&criptioD  of  iDtelligcDce.  f 
can  only  assure  you,  that  it  will  increase  materially  the  difficulty  of  all 
operations  in  this  countr}'." 

The  various  accounts  transmitted  from  these  scribblers  to 
their  gossips  at  home,  were  of  a  motley  character,  but  most 
of  them  of  a  natttre  to  inflict  pain  on  the  Duke,  and  do 
injur}'  to  the  cause. 

At  page  347  of  this  fiflh  volume  we  find  a  paper  called 
"Memorandum  of  Operations  in  1809,"  as  at  vol.  viii.  pngc 
494,  we  see  two  others  for  the  years  1810  and  1811,  which 
comprise  in  themselves  his  Grace's  own  history  of  the  de- 
fence of  Portugal.  We  regret  that  their  length  precludes 
their  being  inserted-  They  appear  to  have  been  \vrilteii  with 
some  particular  object,  and  being  dated  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  it  is  probable  it  was  for  the  piu^osc  of  aAording  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  most  accurate  information  of  the  pant 
proceedings  l>efore  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  giving  refer- 
ences to  othciul  documents  and  nuthoritiea  for  which  these 
memorandumu  were  formed,  in  order  to  enable  the  minister 
t*)  make  his  exposition  to  the  country  of  tlte  actual  state  of 
the  war. 

HU  Grace  considered  Cadiz  as  n  very  important  post,  and 
thus  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Major- 
Gcncral  Whittinghom,  vol.  v.  p.  387  '• — 
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*']ttrtns  lately  vbited  Uiia  fomoot  fnttrcs»,  I  took  an  upportunity  of  look- 
ing ftl  it.  nlthoQgh  not  »o  loach  as  I  cf^uM  have  wished,  or  u  I  &liould 
tiarr  door,  if  I  had  not  Ildowd  th«t  some  of  ihc  inhabitftnls  might  ha%T 
frit  mj*«inwty  of  my  euriowifj/.'* 

The  poIitic.ll  aud  moral  effect  of  holding  Cadiz  were  ]>erhiips 
of  even  greater  consequence  than  its  |W8scssion  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  It  occupied  n  considcnible  number  of  the 
cncrmj''*  troops,  aflbrded  a  harbour  for  our  fleet,  and  kept 
lip  the  spirits  of  the  j>eople. 

A  very  elnbonttc  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  dated 
Viseu,  Ist  March,  1810,  vol.  v.  p.  538,  gives  a  clear  view  of 
the  sUtte  and  future  prospects  of  SjMiin,  the  importance  of 
fortifying  Isla  de  Leon — otherwise  Cadiz  would  be  unable  to 
re^t  the  enemy ;  the  necessity  of  continuing  ojM^mtions  in 
Portugal ;  and  on  other  iraportimt  matters.  This  letter  is  so 
|»€rfcct  that  we  are  only  deterred  from  quoting  it  by  its 
Icn^h  ;  at  the  same  time  we  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
it  a«  most  worthy  of  his  attention.  Subsequently  his  Grace 
informs  General  Graham  (now  Lord  Lyndoch),  vol.  vi.  p. 
S-IS,  that  minute  accounts  of  the  works  at  Isia  for  the  de- 
fence of  Cadiz,  the  calibre  and  bearing  of  the  guns,  their 
number  and  distance  from  each  other,  had  been  ]>ublished  in 
an  English  newspajjer.  and  that  it  is  evidently  the  report  of 
aomc  officer  to  his  friends.  Such  proceedings  are  coudemned 
by  his  Grace,  and  a  general  order  issued  to  attempt  their 
8Uppre«flion. 

To  liavc  been  impeded  and  trammeled  by  the  self-suflicicnt 
obstinacy  and  ignorance  of  the  governments  and  generals  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  nations,  appears  enough  to  have 
been  thrown  on  the  shoulders  of  one  man;  but  what  will  the 
present  generation  think  who  read,  that,  so  virulent  were 
p  '  T'ngs  in  England,  so  rabid  was  faction  for  a  victim, 
tl.  ^rent  man  writes, 

"1  act  with  A  sword  hanging  over  mc,  which  will  fall  upon  mc  whatever 
niAf  be  the  result  of  affairs  here;  hut  ttiey  may  do  what  thi-y  plro^c,  I 
■hiJI  not  give  ap  the  game  here  lu  long  as  it  can  be  played," — I'uL  v.  p. 
iti3. 

Every  sportsman  has  heard  the  curs  and  mongrels  of  a  di- 
strict  yelp,  snarl  and  give  tongue,  when  the  hounds  in  full 
cry  arc  straining  ever}'  nerve  to  mn  dow^i  their  qunrr)'.  So 
it  happened  in  England ;  while  the  pack  of  party,  reckless  of 
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cveiTthing  but  their  own  emolumentj  were  in  full  cry  af 
the  tk'voteJ  and  victorious  general^— the  aldcrmcu  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  tlic  city  of  London  presented  a  petition  to 
the  King  to  have  his  conduct  inquired  luto, — having,  with  thatj 
profound  knowledge  of  policy  and  niilitar)'  strategy  for  whic 
they  liave  so  long  been  celebrated,  come  to  the  conclusiona 
ailer  protracted  debates,  deep  research  and  mature  deUbcm- 
tiun,  that  his  Grace  was  an  inetHcient,  blundering  gene 
who  had  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  statesman,  and 
who  ought  to  be  recalled,  if  not  casluered !     Now  we  hardly^ 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  lament  at  such  an  act  of  folly  and 
presumption. 

His  Grace  thus  refers  to  that  remarkable  proceeding  in 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool : — 

"  I  sec  that  the  CumraoD  Council  of  die  city  of  Loudrin  have  (Ic«tn4| 
that  my  couduct  should  lie  iiuiuircd  into ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  th4 
answer  which  the  King  will  give  to  this  address  Mritl  1>e  coneiiitenr  wit 
the  Approbation  which  he  h&a  cxprcwod  of  the  acts  which  the  (^tlenie 
wi»h  to  moke  the  aobject  of  inquiry ;  and  that  they  wiU  not  be  welt| 
pleased,    t  cannot  expect  mercy  at  their  hondi,  whcthi^r  I  succeed  or  £ail  | 
and  if  I  should  foil,  they  will  not  inquire  whuther  the  failure  is  owing  i 
my  own  incapocity,  ity  ihf  hiamclfu  frron  to  which  trf  arp  nil  liaht*,  to  th4 
faults  or  mistakes  of  others,  to  the  deficiency  of  our  means,  to  the  spfio 
difficulties  of  our  situation,  or  to  the  great  power  and  abilities  of  onr  rne- 
my.     In  any  of  these  cases  I  ahnJI  become  their  victim  ;  but  I  am  not  taj 
be  alarmed  by  this  additional  risk^  and  whatever  may  Ik  the  conBcc|Uci»ce 
I  shall  cnntiouc  to  do  my  bc&t  in  this  country."— ^'o/.  s.  p.  404. 

Yet  to  this  meanness  and  folly  of  party  we  have 
something  very  nearly  piu-allel  during  the  present  reign.  Oc 
its  being  announced  that  Marslud  Suult  was  to  reprcscnl 
the  Majesty  of  France  ut  the  coronation  of  our  Qucen>  hi| 
Grace  wrote  a  letter,  soliciting  that  an  article  on  Murshol^ 
Soult  and  the  liuttlc  of  Toulouse  might  be  |)ostponcd  unlUj 
after  the  Marshal  had  left  England.  It  is  scarcely  credible^ 
but  not  the  less  true,  tliat  a  couclave  sat,  who  refused  hia 
Grace^s  request,  and,  thus  breaking  through  the  laws  of  hos-l 
pitality  an(l  propriety,  offered  at  once  an  insult  to  his  Grace 
and  to  the  Knglish  nation.  Tl»e  Duke  of  Wellington  kncvr^ 
too  well  his  duty  to  himself,  not  to  do  Ids  utmost  to  stopS 
such  flagrant  misconduct,  and  fell  too  correctly  tlie  senti- 
ments of  a  gentleman  not  to  deprecate  so  marked  a  perver- 
sion of  them.     l*hut  Marshal  Soult  has  allou  cd  the  chum  o^ 
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the  victory  of  Toiilousc  to  be  ruUcd  for  hira  U  too  true  ;  it  is 
cqunlly  tnic,  that  in  the  heat  of  wur,  and  while  smarting 
from  defcnt  and  the  sight  of  our  victoriouB  legions  on  the 
soil  of  France,  he  penned  u  proclunintion,  gi\'ing  every  de- 
grading aikd  insidting  epithet  to  the  Euglish  name.      Time 
and  peace  have  drawn  a  veil  over  the  impotent  threatH  imd 
insults  of  a  genernl  defeated  on  hia  own  soil ;  they  were  for- 
l^ven  by  him  who  Iiad  the  greatest  reason  for  resentment,  and 
iiMd  by  a  email  kuot  of  piutizaus,  for  what  reason  we  shall  not 
presume  to  guess.     That  the  request  ought  to  have  been  in- 
stantly acquiesced  in  there  can  he  no  ueoond  opinion  among 
those  who  think  rightly ;  indeed,  the  English  people,  by  their 
conduct,  pronounced  the  severest  censure  on  the  execrable 
taste  of  those  who  refused  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  violated  the  sentimenta  which  should  ever  influ- 
ence tlie  conduct  of  gentlemen. 
The  army  had  now  moved  on  to  the  north  of  Portugal,  its 
Iranceti  division  beiug  stationed  in  the  assailable  entrance 
am  Castile.     Hia  Grace  was  again  employed  in  all  the  pre- 
imrations  for  a  defeusive  war,  in  all  the  details  of  finance 
and  provisions,  and  in  making  a  personal  reconnaissance  of 
the  fortified  |>osition  of  the  **  Lines  of  Lisbon,"  which  was  to 
prodalm  him   for  the  third  time  tlio  Uberalor  of  Portugal 
ISrom  French  dominion. 

The  first  "  Memorandum  on  the  operations  in  the  Penin- 
sula," to  which  we  have  alluded,  occupies  (vol,  vii.  p.  291.) 
eighteen  pages,  and  is  dated  li^drd  Fcbruar}',  1811:  it  ends  with 
the  breaking  up  of  the  British  army  from  its  position  on  the 
frontiers  of  Estremadura  and  Alemtcjo,  and  its  march  to  a 
position  in  Upper  Ueira,.  between  the  Mondego  and  the  Tagus 
in  December  IHOy.  The  second  memorandum  begins  by 
giving  the  reasons  for  this  moveiucut,  which  is  followed  by  the 
detail  of  the  events  to  the  close  of  Uie  year  1810,  occupying 
twcnty-twn  pages.  U  is  impossible  to  abridge  these  coucisc 
Bpcrs  with  any  degree  of  justice  to  their  importance,  and  wc 
oUudL'  to  them  only  to  express  our  astonishment  that, 
his  Grace's  daily  occupations  and  with  his  anticipations 
of  failure  operations,  in  the  critical  position  in  which  he  then 
■'  i'i(,  he  should  have  found  time  to  have  written  those  re- 
uo^^MXta  of  the  past  and  recorded  them  with  such  minute- 
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ness,  as  if  it  hatl  been  his  only  occuj>ation.  The  piiblicfitiofT 
of  these  papers  at.  the  time  would  have  silenced  iill  those  quc- 
niloua  and  unworthy  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  uninformed, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  In  the  letters  and  dis- 
patches previous  to  the  third  French  invasion  of  Porttigal. 
wc  find  ample  matter  to  which  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers;  indeed  the  period  is  so  replete  with  matter  of  the 
highest  interest,  that  wc  have  in  vain  attempted  to  condenne 
it,  while  its  length  and,  unless  conRCcutively  studied,  its  com- 
jilexitj',  admit  of  no  abridgement.  As  it  was  clear  that 
neither  the  skill  of  the  Spanibh  generals  nor  the  steadiness 
of  their  troops  could  be  depended  on,  ever^'  precautionary 
measure  was  considered  which  mi^ht  facilitate  not  ouly  the 
re-eml>ai'kation  of  the  Britisli  troops,  but  idso  of  the  Portu- 
guese iu*my,  the  valuable  j)ropcrty  of  the  people,  and  many  of 
those  families  who  might  l)e  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
French.  The  details  of  all  these  probable  occurrences  are 
discussed  with  precision  and  clearness.  The  following  pas- 
sage cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  for  high  and  considerate 
feeling.  The  tonnage  which  could  be  dej  tended  upon  waK 
only  sufficient  to  CJirry  for  a  short  voyage  the  English  and  Por- 
tuguese troops;  not  n  ship  was  left  for  the  Spaniards;  on 
which  his  Grace  observes, — 

"This  being  the  case  in  regard  to  the  tonnage,  1  cannot,  as  an  honest  man, 
encourage  the  Spanish  omiicH  to  retire  upon  Portugal,  however  it  may 
BtrcngthcQ  ourselves  at  the  critical  moment.  If  the  Spanieb,  and  even  the 
Portuguese  troops  were  like  others,  and  I  could  reckon  with  entire  cooll* 
dence  upon  Uicir  exertions  in  the  hour  of  trial,  I  aliould  urge  the  Manfuea 
de  la  Romana  to  co-operate  u-ith  ub  Id  the  dr fence  of  our  position,  from  bv- 
ing  certain  thntwc  can  lose  tC  only  from  the  deficiency  of  numbers  of  good 
troops  to  defend  it.  Out  If  h^  bIioijUI  retire  witJi  ua  towards  t})c  Tagus, 
and  if,  u  is  probahlc,  his  troops  should  behave  ill,  and  if  consc^^ueutiy  we 
ahould  be  obliged  to  emlurk,  I  should  have  treated  him  UD^cnerou»ly  vad 
ill  to  leave  hira  behind.  I  tbrrefore  propose  to  Itaw  hini  uihjh  llie  rear  of 
llie  enemy,  as  I  shall  the  greatest  part  of  tin-  I'ortugui'ae  militia,  and  aU 
those  troops  of  the  line  which  will  be  in   garrisons,  in  forts,  Stc.  fitc." 

Altliough  it  was  his  Grace's  opinion,  that  with  suflicicnt 
troops  Portugal  was  to  be  saved.,  the  party  cry  in  England 
'was  very  loud,  and  being  quite  aware  of  it,  he  made  every 
preparation  to  obey  his  orders,  and  thus  refers  to  them  i  "  My 
"  inslructions  so  far  concur  with  the  gi'neral  sentiment,  as  to 
"  forbid  any  risk,  or  auy  unueccssary  loss :  and  you  will  utl«nd 
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•^  to  that  in  any  movement  which  you  may  make."  To  General 
Hill.  April  2,  1810.  vol.  ^i.  p.  5. 

Uaving  pvcn  eveiy  direction  deemed  necessary,  and 
pngthcned  every  jwsition  which  would  facilitate  and  render 
dangerous  the  rc-cmbarkation  if  cii'cumstances  made  it 
unaToidable,  his  Grace  awaited  the  result  of  the  enemy's 
strategic  movcmenta.  Such  is  the  ceaseless  activity  of  his 
Bund,  that  it  seems  never  to  require  rest, — ^  vires  acquiril 
eundo.* — To  Mr,  Stuart  liis  Grace  writes,  vol.  vi.  p.  4G,  a 
letter  on  Militanj  Law,  which  would  have  added  credit  to  a 
^attel  or  a  Pufterulorf.— To  the  Hon.  H.  WcUcsley  he  sends 
LSterly  letter  on  the  South  jVmcrican  territories  held  by 
tugal,  and  on  the  right  of  succession  of  the  Princess  of 
Brazil,  and  tinishes  his  remarks  with  the  statement  that  tlie 
Fiviich  had  made  a  general  mo>'ement  towards  Ciudad  Uo- 
(Irigi).  Aa  an  interlude,  liis  Grace  enters  into  a  long  discus- 
sion withGeneral  Craufurd,  outhat  ofHcer's  proposal  to  change 
the  working  iirranmcmcats  of  the  commissariat  departments; 
hia  discussion  is  followed  up  with  considerable  vigour,  and, 
ftjs  might  have  been  expected.  General  Craufurd  had  not  one 
tenable  point :  this  appears  to  have  nettled  the  General,  and 
led  to  his  Grace  saying, — 

"  1  therefore  mode  my  remarks  with  perfect  freedum  on  the  difTcrcnt  n^- 
lotioiw  u  thcA'  conic  before  mc,  without  taking  much  trouble  to  cho<i»e  tbi; 
tcmu  xa  which  I  wui  tu  luoke  ihem ;  but  there  wa^t  nu  reeling  of  diaap- 
probation  during  the  dUcussion,  and  none  has  b«en  felt  since." 

Before  entering  on  the  next  campiiigu  we  bring  before  our 
readers  a  repetition  of  a  complaint  made  by  his  Grace ;  it  is 
contained  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Livcrptjol  from  Gouvca, 
7th  September,  ISIO : — 

"  Whtlfr  writing  on  this  subject  1  cannot  avoid  drawing  your  lordship's 
Fntion  to  the  mode  of  pLomotiog,  not  only  commissaries,  but  the  oflicers 
Tthe  army,  aud  those  attachL>d  tu  all  iJic  dc|)artmt!nts.  With  the  largest 
fsncrni  Ui  nionagc  that  has  lately  l>eeu  entrusted  to  any  officer  of  the 
bntiah  armyj  aud  with  the  heaviest  responsibilit)-  that  ever  was  placed 
upon  najt  t  have  not  the  power  of  promoting  a  man  of  any  rank  or  of  any 
deMrriptton ;  and  the  trial  will  certainly  have  been  made  in  mycose^  whe- 
thrr  with  success  or  not  still  remaini.  to  be  ascertained,  with  how  small  a 
prtipoititin  of  the  power  of  reward  an  officer  can  carry  on  the  service." 

It  has  been  our  wish  to  give  from  the  work  before  us  a 
dear  idea  of  the  various  and  unceasing  occupations  of  an 
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efficient  officer  in  coinxnEmd  of  on  army,  instend  of  the  indc^ 
finite  ideas  generally  entertained  on  6ueh  anbjects:  unlea 
some  very  striking  and  peculiar  incideuta  demand  notice,  wc 
sliall  consider  that  portion  of  our  labour  completed,  und  folios 
the  great  outline  of  the  war.  It  will  be  also  necesaary 
omit  any  references  to  tlie  discussions  which  took  plac«  onl 
the  preauraption  und  ignorance  of  men  who  publicly  criticised 
hii  opemtiona — some  of  them  closely  connected  with  hil 
Grace  by  the  ties  of  military  duty. 

The  French  army  culled  '*  the  army  of  Portugal/*  command-J 
ed  b}'  Mnrvhal  MafiRcna^  who  i«  considered  by  his  Graoo  t)U 
most  efficient  of  the  commimders  who  were  opposed  to  binipl 
now  reinforced,  marched  down  on  Lisbon,  capturing  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  taking  possefiition  of  Almeida.     The  Portugue 
inhabitants  destroyed  what  they  could,  rendering  the  pr 
gresa  of  the  enemy  more  difficult,     A  letter  addressed  by  ^lii 
Grace  to  Mnsscna.  in  which  that  subject  is  touched  on,  mi 
have  cut  that  reckless  wairior  to  the  quick  by  its  dry  and^ 
caustic  Ujgic,  and  mudc  him  cleariy  comprehend  the  light  iii 
which  he  and  his  anuy  were  justly  held.     Though  the  pool 
inhabitants  destroyed  what  they  could,  the  government  (un* 
dcr  the  inllucnce  of  Principal  Souzn,  with  whom  lii:i  Gracoj 
refused  any  longer  to  co-operate,  and  of  whom,  in  a  let 
to  Mr.  Stuart,  he  declared,  "  either  he  must  quit  the  count 
or  I  shaU,''} 

"  would  not  adopt  in  time  any  one  measure  to  remove  what  might 
iiselVit  nr  neceuory  to  cho  enemy;  ihey  nrglocted  their  pecuMur  htuifir 
to  occupjr  what  did  not  concern  them  ;  and  there  is  not  mt  arrAog 
of  any  description  which  depended  upon  ifacm,  ur  their  offici'r>,  which  hwl 
aot  Tailed.     At  this  moment  the  ODCiay  are  living  upon  grain  fouud  cIom 
to  the  tiucs;  and  thoy  grind  it  into  flour  with  the  mills  in  our  »ight,  wUidtl 
the  f^ernment  were  repeatedly  pressed  to  order  the  people  to  render  iise- 
lc9A.  only  by  taking  away  the  sails.    Then,  boats  arc  left  at  Santartsn^  in] 
onlcr  to  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  acting  ujKm  oar  Aaak,  and  thafj 
dislodging  us  1 " 

Tliurc  were  lUso  'croakers,'  particularly  at  hcad-<piai'tt'reJ 
disgriiceful  to  us  as  a  nation,  mid  doing  mischief  to  tlie  causvA 
His  Cirnce,  however,  knew  the  impregnahlc  oharaetcr  of  bis 
lines  nt  Torre."  Vednis,  nn<l  iiifunned  thi'  (Jnvcrnmct 
safety  of  Lisbon,  unK-ss  home  cxtraorJlnark  and   ui 
event  traiupircd. 
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M*^"— ^'i!c  Massena  came  on  to  carry  mto  effect  the  orders 
of  11,  utd  liis  Ifgiona  were  fiiU  iif  eatUiifiiasm  aiid 

hope.     The  dc«cnptiuu  of  the  ground,  ur  rather  di&trict  of 
Buaaoo,  given  to  the  Earl  of  Liver|)(H>lj  is  graphic  aud  clear; 
ihit  various  Icttcra,  orders,  and  strategic  movements  are  liighly 
intere&ting;  and  the  variety  of  points  settled,  ordered  and 
alJude<l  Uiy  keep  tlic  reader's  mind  in  high  excitement,  until 
the  battJe  itself,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  two  days' 
il,  and  in  which  die  enemy  lost  many  times  in  [jruportion 
tJic  allies.     \Vc  arc  not  informed  of  the  necessity  or  the 
maoo  for  that  battle,  as  leading  to  any  marked  results,  since 
th«  Tines  of  Torres  Vedras  Mei*c  evidently  the  position  which 
his  Grace  intended  to  resume, — ^where  he  was  unassailable, 
end  from  whence  he  woidd,  apparently,  have  obtained  all  the 
results  of  Massena's  retreat,  without  a  previous  engagement. 
Wc  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  battle  was  not  fouglit  for 
the  profoundc&t  reasons ;  but  they  are  not  apparent  to  the 
gencnd  reader,  and  s!ioidd,we  t>iink,  be  made  clearer  in  a  fu- 
ture edUtioQ.     Montlml  Maascna  knew  nothiiig  of  the  hnes  of 
Torres  Vedras,  and  when  be  mode  a  grand  reconnaissance  of 
them,  and  saw  that  they  were  imprcpnable,  he  muBt  have 
felt  but  little  pride  in  the  sagacity  of  all  the  generals  and 
celebrated  French  engineers  who  had  preceded  him  in  Por- 
tugal.   Wc  cannot  help  picturing  to  ourselves  this  renowned 
old  soldier,  with  his  statT  capering  at  his  heels,  and  his  army 
making  a  reconnaissance  of  the  lines,  aud  uttei'ing  expressions 
of  wonder,  merely  to  smother  tlie  sjiontaneous  admiration 
which   must  othenvisc  htivc   bnrst  out ;  while  our  army  en- 
joyed  in   security   what,   to   ^iasacna,   must   have  l)cen   a . 
mauvaise  plaisunicrie*     Had  the   Marshal  known  of  those 
lincH,  unless  out  of  vanity  or  shame,  he  probably  woidd  not 
have  fought  the  battle  of  Busaco,   or,  when  beaten  there, 
would  have  skilfully  retreated.    For  what  reason  he  remained 
opposite  to  Torres  Vcdras,  to  be  stared  and  laughed  at,  no 
one  has  yet  been  able   tti  conceive  :    but  there  he  and  Ids 
legions  did  remain,  tmtil  they  had  not  a  loai*  or  a  rat  to  cat, 
and  then,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  took  to  their  heels. 
So  Ciilroiy  secure  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  tliat  while 
Massena  and  bis  army  were  wat^-hing  tike  liungry  wolves  the 
BritiaU  lioes,  a  grand  boll  was  given  at  the  Pulocc  of  Mafra^ 
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to  which  the  officers  of  the  ai'iny  and  the  Hile  of  the  Portu- 
guese at  Lisbon  were  invited,  to  assist  in  investing  Mnrfthal 
Beresford  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  with  which  hia  merito- 
rious services  had  been  rewarded  by  the  King. 

The  invaders  under  Masaeiia  proved  themselves  to  be,  what 
armies  too  fret|uently  arc,  merciless  banditti.  They  retreated 
from  the  country, 

"  fts  they  cDtereil  it,  in  one  solid  mass,  covering  their  rear  on  every 
march  by  the  operations  of  one  or  tin'o  rof/w  d'artndp  {n  the  atrtmg  prMiiions 
which  the  coantrj"  affords,  which  eoryw  d'armer  are  closely  Kuppurtod  hy 
the  main  body.  Before  they  quitted  their  position  they  destroyed  a  part 
of  tlteir  cannon  anil  ammunition,  and  they  have  since  blown  up  whatever 
the  horses  were  unable  to  draw  away.  They  have  no  provisions,  escepling 
what  they  plunder  uu  the  s|>ot,  or  having  plundered,  what  the  soldiers  carry 
on  their  hack!*,  and  live  cattle. 

"  I  am  concerned  to  be  obligwl  to  add  to  this  account,  that  their  conduct 
throughout  this  retreat  has  been  marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled. 
aad  oerer  surjui&sed.     Even  the  towns  of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar.  and 
TVmcB,  in  which  the  head>qnarter&  of  eome  of  the  corps  had  l>ecn  for  four 
xnonths,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  bad  been  invited,  by  promises  of 
good  treatment,  to  remain,  were  plundered,  and  many  of  their  hou»c5  de- 
stroyed on  the  night  the  enemy  withdrew  from  their  posidun,  antl  they 
have  since  burnt  every  town  and  village  through  which  titcy  have  pa&ic<d. 
The  convent  of  Alcobaya  wos   burnt,   by  orders   from  the  French   head- 
quarter.     'I'hc  bishop's   palace,  and  the  whole  town  of  Lcyria,  in  which 
General  Drouet  lioil  had  his  head-quarters,  shared  llie  same  fate ;  and  Ihtire 
is  nut  an  inhiibitont  of  the  countr\',  of  any  cla^s  or  description,  who  has 
had  any  dealing  or  communicatioa  with  the  French  army,  whohoa  not  had 
ri.>ason  to  repent  uf  it,  aud  to  complain  of  them.     This  is  tiie  mode  Id 
which  the  promises  have  becu  performed,  aud  the  assurances  lutvc  been 
fulfilled,  which  were  held  out  In  the  proclamatJona  of  the  French  com* 
mander-in-chicf,  In  which  be  told  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal,  that  he  was 
"*  not  come  to  make  war  upon  thcin,  but  witii  a  powerful  army  of  1 10,000 
men  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea.     h  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  what  has  occurred  in  this  country  will  teach  the  people  of  this,  and  of 
other  nations,  what  value  they  ought  tu  place  on  such  promises  and  dmii* 
ranees  ;  nml  that  there  is  no  security  fur  life,  or  for  anything  which  makes 
life  valuable,  excepting  in  decided  resistance  to  the  caemy."— fV.  vli.  j». 
35S. 

However  painful  it  may  be,  our  duty  compels  ua  to  show*, 
that  heinous  as  was  the  conduct  of  the  French  troops,  the 
same  tendency  to  brutality  niid  plunder  was  evinced  in  the 
allied  army.  Poets  and  iiovelislB  may  depict  the  '  pornp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war ;'  our  province  is  iu  a  higher 
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grade ;  to  show  it  as  it  really  is,  to  make  known  its  horrors, 
and  not  to  shrink  from  its  most  horrible  details;  that  by 
holding  up  the  mirror,  we  may  add  our  mite  towards  dis- 
gusting mankind  with  the  game,  which  has  gone  far  towards 
turning  a  beautiiiil  world  into  a  wilderness  dabbled  with 
blood.  It  is  sickening  to  feel  assured,  that  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  men,  when  collected  together  in  bodies  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  while  they  have  shown  heroism  and  devotion, 
have  far  more  shown  their  aptitude  for  every  vice  and  crime. 
His  Grace  thus  describes  his  own  army  to  Colonel  Torrens  :— 

"  I  recollect  that  the  Commissary-General  mentioned  to  me,  about  the 
period  of  bis  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  inconveniences  expe- 
rienced from  the  deficiencies  of  the  stores  when  they  reached  the  army  from 
the  depdts,  occasioned,  partly  by  the  desertion  of  the  bullock- drivers,  and 
partly  by  robberies  committed  by  the  same  description  of  persons,  and  by 
tiie  male-drivers.  Upon  that  occasion  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Kennedy  the 
inconvenience  which  would  result  to  the  service  from  giving  escorts  to  every 
convoy  of  grain  or  bread,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  British  soldiers  when 
detached  from  their  corps ;  and  the  probability  that  the  employment  of 
these  escorts  would  occasion  greater  inconveniences  and  deficiencies  than 
were  at  that  moment  experienced. 

"  The  Spanish  muleteers,  who  perform  the  greatest  part  of  the  transport 
senrice  of  the  army,  would  not  submit  to  the  brutal  violence  of  a  drunken 
soldier,  and  these  people  would  desert  with  their  mules  if  escorted  by 
troops ;  and  I  believe,  that  the  delays  which  the  drunkenness  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  troops  would  have  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  stores, 
and  the  loss  by  their  own  thieving,  would  have  been  found  still  greater 
thaD  those  suffered  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  muleteers. 

"  Another  practice^  very  common  among  the  troops,  would  have  been 
found  equally  prejudicial  to  the  service,  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  carts. 
A  detachment  has  scarcely  ever  gone  as  an  escort  with  carts,  even  carrying 
treasure  or  sick,  that  the  soldiers  have  not  taken  bribes  from  the  drivers 
to  foe  allowed  to  quit  the  convoy  with  their  carts  and  bullocks. 

"  This  practice  leads  to  fresh  irr^iularities  of  the  same  description .  They 
most  then  be  employed  to  press  carts  in  the  country,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  transport  occasioned  by  their  own  villany  and  forgetfulness  of 
their  duty.  This  is  always  an  act  of  violence ;  and  the  inhabitants  fre- 
quently bribe  the  soldiers  not  to  press  their  carriages. 

"  All  these  circumstances  induced  me  to  believe  that  it  was  better  to 
snbmit  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  loss  of  some  of  the  stores,  than  to  suffer 
that  inconvenience,  with  the  additional  evils  which  Z  have  above  described. 
I  did,  however,  make  arrangements  to  have  the  convoys  attended  by  de- 
tachments of  the  ordenanza,  and  1  believe  there  was  afterwards  no  positive 
loss  of  stores,  although  the  petty  robberies  of  mule  and  cart-drivers  still 
coDtinned.  No  soldier  can  withstand  the  temptation  of  wine.  This  is 
VOL.  X. — N*.  XIX.  O 
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oonstuitly  befure  their  ejes  in  this  country,  iitd  ihoy  uv  cnnttnntly  intou- 
cated  when  alweut  frota  their  regiments,  acd  there  ia  no  crirae  which  thvy 
do  not  commit  to  obtain  moocj'  to  purchase  it ;  or  if  they  cinoot  get 
money,  to  obtain  it  by  force.*' — f'ol.  \i.  p.  575- 

We  are  unable  to  quote  a  tenth  part  of  the  poaaages  marked 
for  insertion,  and  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  call- 
ing attention  to  the  letters  and  passages  specified  in  thu  stib- 
joined  note*. 

The  fortresses  of  xVlmcida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the 
norlli,  and  Badajoz  (which  had  been  shumefnily  surrendered 
to  the  French)  to  the  soutli  of  the  Tagus,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  after  the  retreat  of  Marishal  Mnawma's 
army  from  Portugal.  The  battles  of  Fucntes  de  Ofioro  and 
AlljuerSj  however  honourable  to  our  arms,  were  but  barren 
victories,  the  garrison  of  Almeida  having  escaped,  and  the 
siege  of  Badajoz  having  been  raised.  Although  no  poaitive 
results  appear  to  have  ensued,  the  eifect  o»»  the  army  wm  u»«- 
fid,  as  the  confidence  of  the  men  naa  increased,  and  their 
chief  taught  the  exact  odds  with  which  he  would  have  to  con- 
tend in  the  future  operations  that  he  had  in  contemplation. 
These  he  carried  into  effect  the  following  year,  lie  laid  siege 
successively  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  carried  them 
both  by  assault.  He  then  advanced  into  Castile.  By  n  seriea 
of  manceuvres  he  held  in  check  the  French  army  xmder  Mar^ 
fihal  Marmont,  Uie  successor  of  Marshal  Miisscna;  and  when 
the  fa\ourablc  opportunity  presented  itself*  he  fell  upon  and 
crushed  it  at  Salamanca.  The  results  were,  the  relief  of  Cadiz 
and  Andalusia,  the  occupation  of  Madrid  and  the  siege  of 
Burgos,  This  last  operation  was  thought  to  have  been 
undertaken  with  inadequate  means;  but  his  Grace,  in  Ids  let- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  November  I3th,  1813,  states 
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Dr.  Fraiili, 
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his  reasons.  How  far  the  co-operation  of  the  British  forces 
under  Lord  W.  Bentinck^  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  might 
have  assisted  in  the  result  of  the  campaign,  must  remain  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  French  armies  were  all  assembled 
under  Marshal  Soult,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
British  army  to  retreat  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  The  let- 
ters in  the  annexed  note  relate  to  that  period,  and  we  regret 
that  their  length  alone  prevents  us  from  quoting  them*. 

The  tenth  volume  begins  with  his  Grace's  visit  to  Seville 
and  Cadiz,  Andalusia  having  been  freed  from  the  enemy  by 
the  preceding  campaign.  On  his  return  to  the  army  he 
writes  the  letters  referred  tof. 

His  army  had  been  reinforced,  and  for  the  first  time  it  was 
properly  equipped  in  all  its  branches.  In  May  1813  he 
commenced  offensive  operations.  By  a  masterly  manoeuvre 
he  turned  the  Douro,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat  from 
it.  The  armies  of  Portugal,  of  the  centre  and  of  the  south, 
commanded  by  King  Joseph,  with  Marshal  Jourdan  as  his 
major-general,  retired  across  the  Ebro,  having  abandoned  and 
blown  up  Burgos.  At  this  moment  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Bautzen,  and  the  consequent  armistice  (dated  4th  of  June,  to 
last  until  8th  of  July,  and  six  days  more  for  denunciation  on 
its  expiration)  between  Napoleon  and  the  Northern  Allies, 
were  received  by  his  Grace.  It  was  supposed  that  the  armi- 
itice  would  be  followed  by  peace. 

The  masterly  strategy  of  his  Grace  had  now  placed  him  in 
a  position,  which  his  genius  pointed  out  to  him  as  one  from 
which  the  destinies  of  Europe  might  be  decided.  Many 
were  the  suggestions  relative  to  the  next  movements ;  some, 
high  in  rank,  concluded  that  the  line  of  the  Ebro  would  be 
the  termination  of  the  campaign.  The  mighty  master  of  the 
war  on  which  the  fate  of  nations  depended,  listened  to  the 
attenuated  idea  of  taking  up  a  line  Uu-ee  hundred  miles  in 
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length,  and  smiling^  said,  "  the  ball  is  at  my  peet,  axd 
i*LL  RKNi>  IT  FAU  ENOUOH."  llic  astouished  army  hi'anl 
it ;  the  columns  were  iuatantly  directed  to  the  upper  Ebro, 
with  injunctions  that  *  a  soldier's  head  should  not  be  seen.' 
Confidence  inspired  every  man  with  obedience :  Uie  army, 
aa  one  pouI,  seemed  to  feel  that  a  mighty  deed  was  to  be 
done;  and  by  those  who  saw  it,  the  silence  on  the  march, 
the  expression  of  every  countenance,  aud  the  resolved,  but 
eiiffcr  look,  told  th:it  those  words  had  sunk  deep  into  every 
heart.  With  a  rapidity  never  exceeded,  he  fell  unexpectedly 
on  the  armies  of  the  enemy  and  utterly  destruyed  them.  The 
conquest,  fur  it  exceeded  an  ordinary  victorj-,  was  fflt  like  an 
electric  shock  to  the  confines  of  Europe.  Napolcou  at  Dres- 
den heard  it  with  amazement.  The  Em]>eror  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  received  the  intclligeuce  at  a  cliAteau  in 
Silesia,  The  armistice  iu  Saxony  was  abruptly  terrainatciL 
Austria  joined  the  allies.  Napoleon  was  attacked  at  Dresden ; 
and  though  the  allies  retreated  into  Bohemia,  they  soon  re- 
turned, and  pressing  on  Napoleon,  drove  him  fi*om  Dresden 
to  Leipsig,  and  thence  to  Maintz.  Germany  was  liberated. 
Holland  deposed  the  French  authorities.  The  battle  of  Vi- 
toria  was  closely  followed  up,  and  the  French  retreated  across 
the  Bidasoa  into  France.  The  result  of  that  battle  was  t)ie 
abdication  of  Napoleon  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 

As  the  operations  preceding  the  important  battle  of  Vitoria 
arc  complex,  and  comprise  much  that  apjiears  to  be  incidental 
to  what  may  be  termed  secondary  ojjerationa,  and  rather 
forced  deviations  from  the  great  outline  or  plan,  we  have 
been  com])elled.  for  want  of  space,  merely  to  refer  to  them. 
We  may,  however,  ob3er\e,  that  his  Grace,  vol.  vii.  p.  507» 
says,  "  1  had  frequently  urged  the  Spanish  general  officers  to 
**  remove  to  Elvas  the  boats  and  materials  fur  a  bridge  which 
*'  were  in  store  in  Hadajoz.  Theij  commenced  to  remove  ihcm 
"  durinff  the  siege  t  but  the  unforttmate  battle  of  the  I9th  of 
"  Fcbruai^'  wu*  fought  when  oidy  live  boats  liad  arrived  at 
•*  Elvas.'-  The  Spanish  Regency,  we  find,  by  lus  Grace's 
Memorandum  uf  Operations  in  1811,  vol.  riii.  p.  502,  with- 
drew Ballcstcros  from  Estnmadura  the  monicnt  it  ww  at- 
tacked. To  that  misdeed  must  he  added  that  the  troops  were 
shamefully  sold  in  OUven^a ;  the  Spanish  army  auuilulated  oa 
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the  19th  of  February ;  and  Badajoz  sold  on  the  day  after  the 
governor  was  informed  that  relief  would  be  sent  to  him.  Well 
may  his  Grace  at  last  have  called  the  Spaniards  a  perverse  and 
impracticable  people,  and  declared,  '^  We  had  to  contend  >vith 
"  the  consequences  of  the  faults  of  some,  the  treachery  of  others, 
"  and  the  foUy  and  vanity  of  all."  Even  the  celebrated  siege 
of  Badajoz  was  not  undertaken  "  as  a  part  of  a  plan,  but  as  a 
"  consequence  of  our  preceding  operations  during  Massena's 
"  retreat."  The  battle  of  Albuera  was  fought  to  try  and 
save  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  AU  the  bloodshed  of  those  actions 
is  on  the  heads  of  the  traitors  who  withdrew,  and  sold  the 
troops  and  the  fortress.  The  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Ofioro  was 
one  rather  of  resistance  than  of  attack,  and  not  a  part  of  a  great 
plan ;  however,  it  proved  the  stubborn  and  enduring  valour  of 
the  army,  as  the  enemy,  according  to  a  note  by  his  Grace  to  the 
Memorandum  above  alluded  to,  vol.  viii.  p.  507j  "  had  about 
**  five  to  one  of  cavalry,  and  more  than  two  to  one  of  infantiy 
*'  engaged."  The  Duke's  summing  up  of  that  year's  campaign 
is  indeed  painful  when  we  reflect  on  the  blood  which  was 
shed  and  the  treasure  expended :  "  Although  our  success  has 
**  not  been  what  it  might,  and  ought  to  have  been,  we  have 
"  at  least  lost  no  ground,  and,  ^vith  a  handful  of  British  troops 
"fit  for  senice,  we  have 'kept  the  enemy  in  check  in  all 
**  quarters  since  the  month  of  March."  We  were  led  to  make 
the  general  remarks  we  have  on  this  part  of  the  war  from  the 
Duke  himself  haying  said,—"  Circumstances  vary  to  such  a 
**  degree  in  this  extraordinary  war  every  day,  that  it  is  im- 
**  possible  for  me  to  say  which  plan  would  be  best,  at  the  mo- 
"  ment  I  should  have  it  in  my  power  to  execute  either." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  account  above  given  by 
his  Grace  of  the  results  of  the  campaign,  (unless  the  campaigns 
are  designated  merely  by  years  and  not  by  continuance  of 
operations,  as  the  operations  of  1811  and  1812  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  having  been  continuous)  with  these  words 
of  the  Duke  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  (vol.  Lx.  p.  565)  on  the 
operations  of  1812 : 

"  From  what  I  Bee  in  the  newspapers,  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  jiublic 
will  be  disappoiuted  with  the  result  of  the  last  campaign,  notwithstanding, 
that  it  is  in  fact  the  most  successful  campaign  in  all  its  circumstances,  and 
hts  produced  for  the  cause  more  important  results  than  any  cam])aign  in 
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■rhich  tk  Britiili  army  has  been  «ngag:«l  for  the  Iwt  cpntury.  We  htte 
tftken  by  si^e  Ciuilad  Rodrigo,  Uadajoz,  aod  Saltunancn ;  tuid  the  Rctira 
■urreudcrcd.  la  the  tueuutime  the  altiv«  have  taken  Ajilorgti,  GuadnlaxiLra 
ftnd  CouAUC'gfB,  besides  other  places  taken  by  Dumn  ami  Sir  Home  Pop. 
hum.  Id  thtr  months  elapsed  since  Jftuann-  ibta  army  has  sent  to  England 
little  abort  of  20,000  prisonera,  and  they  have  taken  and  deatroyed,  or  luivc 
thcinsclvra  the  use  c^  the  enenues'  arscuals  in  Ciudatl  Rodrigo,  Uadi^ox, 
Salamanca  V'alladolid.  Madrid.  Astorga,  Seville,  the  Lines  befnro  Cadlc.  Ice. ; 
and  upon  the  whole  we  have  taken  and  de^ttroyed,  or  we  now  [iomcss,  littU 
abort  of  3000  pieces  of  cAnnon.  The  iiege  of  Cadiz  has  been  raiftod,  and 
all  the  countriea  south  of  the  Tagus  cleared  of  the  enemy." 

The  tmmGdiate  and  local  conwqticnccs  of  llie  battle  of 
Vltoria  were  the  retreat  of  the  French  array  from  Sjnihi,  the 
blockade  of  Pamplona  and  St.  Srhafllinn,  and  tlic  Drilish 
army  taking  up  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees.  Marahnl  Soult  was 
again  sent  by  Nnpoleon  to  take  the  eommnnd,  lo  force  thia 
line  and  drive  the  British  across  the  Ebro,  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ntin  and  disgrace  which  must  follow  the  dettceut 
of  the  Duke  and  liis  iu*my  into  France,  the  Marshal  made 
the  most  desperate  attacks  on  the  nllicR,  who,  though 
harnnscd  by  fatigue,  sliort  of  ammimttton,  and  budl^  ftuppUed 
%vith  Hhocs  and  provisions,  Merc  animated  with  great  deter- 
mination. His  Grace  obscn*es,  vol.  x.  p.  591,  "  Tlic  French 
"  army  must  have  sufl'ercd  terribly.  Between  the  25tli  of 
"  last  month  (Jnlv)  and  the  serond  of  this  [eight  daya)^  they 
**  were  engaged  seriously  not  less  than  (eti  (imfs ;  on  many 
'*  occasions  iu  attacking  very  strong  positions,  in  others  beat 
"  from  them  or  pursued.  I  understand  that  the  offiecra  say 
"  they  have  lost  15,CNX>  men.  I  tJiought  so,  but  as  they  say 
"  80,  1  now  think  more."  Those  operations  included  tlie 
terrible  battle  of  Sorauren,  in  which  "  every  regiment  of  the 
"  fourth  division  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  lOth, 
«  7th,  20th  and  23rd,  fotu-  diiFerent  times.  Their  officers  act 
"  them  tlie  example,  and  Mnjor-GtMiernl  Hoss  Iiail  two  bor«a 
"  killed  under  him.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
"  Talavera.  The  Duke  said  that  he  never  saw  mich  6ghting 
"  lis  on  the  !27(h  and  28th,  or  such  dt'tenuinntion  as  the  Iroops 
«  showed."  The  enemy  wu-s  again  attacked  on  the  30th,  and 
driven  back  into  Fnmce  with  immense  loss.  Thow  butUe* 
tA»ok  phicc  near  and  in  the  valk-y  -  "  '■  *  im 

their  des{)emte  character,  uiid  the  i\  :ift- 
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nr<  i  'f^cp,  read  like  a  talc  of  the  moat  exciting  romance, 

Ju  .''  nas  taken  by  assault ;  Pamplona  ca]>itulut<^(l*. 

It  caonut  be  MUppoAorl  thnt  this  storm  of  war  could  have 

ibrtrn  parried  througli  without  errors  being  committed,  and 

rhich  ore  spoken  of,  while  the  names  of  the  delinquents  arc 

oly  suppressed.     It  appears,  that  when  a  fortified 

'  i^  carried  by  storm^  the  women,  children,  and  citizens 

ftdre  considered  the  rightful  victims  of  troops  reeking  witli  blood, 

vul  !k)on  inflamed  to  demoniac  mildness  by  spirits  and  plun- 

tjder^  and  tliat  without  even  the  discrimination  between  cne- 

and  allies.     8uch  deeds  destroy  the  halo  of  glory  which 

BO  skillfully  draxvn  around  all  the  operations  of  war.   When 

men  arc  civilized  there  will  be  no  war;  until  then,  probably 

the  same  accursetl  horrors  will  attend  itt. 

There  ere  some  curious,  and  to  us  unaccountable  com- 

*  Hm  fiiUu«iag  rofflnnoca  wiU  tuiit  an  iutentted  reader  tn  obuiniag  tlit 
dcUUed  uifoniialifH)  i 

To  Tlic  Miniitcr  of  War, 
Sir  Thomas  tinlumit 
Loril  lUtbunl, 
Urtii.  Mt.  Wclkaley. 
Lord  H«tliiirsl. 
Lord  W.  ftcDtiiirk, 
Lord  Oathunt, 
Hon.  Mr.  WeUwley. 
Tlic  Earl  uf  Liver|wnt, 
Lord  nntluirsl. 
Sir  Tbomu  OnUiiuii, 
Lord  Uatbunt. 
Do. 

Sir  Thoniis  Orabaoi, 

l^ord  W.  HontincI*. 

8lf  John  Hope,— On  tl 

Ixird  Ilatliurtl, 

G<»neml  Frcyrv, 

^  Tbe  fuUowiug  are  curioui  arcounls  of  the  fcrt>cioi)s  jtpirit  ohowing  Hielf 

bw  itic  iiiiii.     "  Tlic  rnrne  of  striking,  and  m-rii  flring  ac  the  ntlircrs  in 

'licir  duly,  wu  of  fretiuciii  occiutciil-c."     The  Adjutant  uf  tbo 

«■««  Villi^l  ]iy  bomc   llritish  soliliem  for  altPinpting  to  rextnun 

'  if  our  iBf&Biry  Actually  flr«d  on  an  :)rtlrer  and  party 

'Iff  '^  P^  iheni  out  of  a  wine  boiiM  when  the  iroojis 

,  -ij^i.  ti„-..  u...f  ,.rtr  ri„.  :''i>;o<in8,  and  were  afler- 

tii  restrain  utch  men 

I    ny  tlirough  Ihc  jklsjcs 

III!  Ma)a,  his  {jiakh  ihui  writes  tu  Lurd  Dathiirst :    "  I  do  not 

nrri  (o  ukf  ftlwut  otir  vagabond  aolilinrn.    Ily  the  slate  of  yester- 

•iudcr  anii»  than  wc  hml  the  day  hcfore  the  hattlr. 

'.  nor  are  they  killed^  nor  hh\e  they  fallen  into  the 

iin :  ]  have  sent  uffict-ni  with  jionici  of  the  eavalrj' 

<:r  tlirni.  but  I  hate  riui  yet  heard  of  any  of  tliom* 

Ki  tbe  TJU*g««  iu  thfl  ntouDtaliu." 
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plaints  of  want  of  naxii]  conapcration,  which  reflect  but  little 
cri-dit  upon  those  entrusted  with  the  Admiralty  nt  the  time. 
Had  thene  complaints  betu  made  by  any  other  persun  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  might  have  supposed  that  there 
was  some  error  iu  the  statement ;  but  when  we  tind  them  so 
often  repeateilj  it  certainly  ranch  surprises  us,  that  the  great- 
est naval  power  in  the  world  should  have  been  able  only  in- 
ctTectuaUy  to  assist  its  army  with  one  frigate  and  two  sloops 
of  war.  For  a  short  time  Captain  (now  Sir  Robert)  Otway 
was  with  the  Ajax,  74,  at  St.  Sebastian,  and  afforded,  with  his 
well-known  enei^  and  skill,  all  the  assistajicc  hia  means 
enabled  him.  It  is  unnecessary'  to  enter  further  into  this 
subject ;  it  ought  to  be  retlcctcd  upon  with  shame  and  regret 
by  those  who  directed  the  naval  jrower  at  that  period*. 

Tlie  combined  armies  looked  down  from  the  Pyrenees  for 
five  months  on  the  fertile  6elds  of  France;  but  the  Duke 
waited  calmly  to  see  the  result  of  his  great  victory  of  Vitoria, 
and  the  last  p-eat  success  at  Sorauren.  The  effects^  which 
we  have  stated,  being  fully  developed  to  his  Grace,  the  order 
was  g^vcn  by  him,  and  on  the  7th  of  October,  1813,  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  (now  Lord  Lynedoch)  crossed  the  Bidasoa, 
and  established  "within  the  French  territory  the  tro<ips  i>i 
the  allied  British  and  Portuguese  army."  That  nation 
wnich  had  earned  ^^•ar  into  every  country  on  the  continent  of 
Europcj  was  now  destinetl  to  sec  the  dreadful  scourge  de- 
scending from  the  barrier  mountains  of  her  land,  like  a 
tempest  winged  with  gales  of  death,  and  darkened  with 
the  fury  of  rctaliiition  and  vengeance.  The  almost  uncon- 
trollable fierceness  of  our  own  troops  has  been  depicted^ 
What  must  have  been  the  force  of  the  smouldering  vengeance 
of  the  Spmiiards  and  Portuguese?  Their  countries  had  been 
trampled  into  a  slough  of  blood  and  ashes;  their  princes  hnd 
been  kidnapped,  or  driven  into  exile;  their  hearths  had 
reeked  with  the  slaughter  of  their  parents,  wives  and  littlr 

*  Whrnerrr'ntr  navnl  cfHcrr^  wcrr  roHpfl  nn.  thfvirpTirralV  ili«plsvr«?  7f:i\  end 
Ultiil,     T"      I 
Ibv  aMl'' 
irirrd  ti*  u.,, 
nnt  to  permit 

Qoi)>eron.     t  ^ 

wgl'*  'L  ■•  mvi  liy  Uiu  utvftt  Rktlt  prctcnM 

ihc  luil';  a^t  three  ivccks  1 
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ones ;  the  concave  of  heaven  had  re-echoed  the  screams  of 
their  daughters  for  mercy ;  the  track  of  their  invaders  had 
been  marked  during  the  day  by  columns  of  smoke,  and  during 
the /night  by  countless  fires.  Men  who  had  suffered  such 
deadly  wrongs  could  hardly  be  expected  to  withhold  the  arm 
of  vengeance  when  the  victim  was  in  their  power.  For  the  first 
time  since  war  was  inflicted  on  mankind,  that  vengeance  was 
restrained,  not  effectually  at  first,  but  at  last  with  rare  excep- 
tions. The  same  great  Captain  who  had  led  them  to  their 
triumph,  knew  full  well  that  retaliation  could  only  brutalize  the 
avengers  and  disorganize  his  army ;  and  therefore  adopted 
every  measure  to  curb  it,  and  by  so  doing  has  added  a 
radiance  of  mercy  to  his  wreaths  of  victor5',  which  will  shine 
to  after  ages,  when  wars  shall  be  looked  on  as  the  shame  of 
humanity,  or  as  punishments  ordained  by  God. 

In  no  case  does  this  great  man's  indignation  burst  out  so 
vehemently  as  when  writing  of  the  cruelty  and  plunder  of 
his  troops,  .  In  almost  every  instance,  where  he  can,  con- 
sistently with  the  support  of  discipUne,  temper  punishment 
with  mercy,  he  does  so,  but  the  condemned  plunderer  was 
left  to  the  gibbet  or  the  lash,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  those 
best  able  to  judge  was  mercy;  but  his  implacable  justice  on 
that  crime  has  made  many  wrongftilly  condemn  him  as  ^ 
stem  and  iron  man.  Even  his  decision  and  well-directed 
energy  were  unable  at  first  to  restrain  the  troops  from  such 
misconduct,  and  he  writes  to  Sir  John  Hope,— 

"  I  have  sad  accounts  of  the  plunder  of  the  soldiers  yesterday,  (Oct.  7,) 
and  I  propose  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officers  to  the  subject.  I 
saw  yesterday  men  coming  in  from  Olague,  drunk  and  loaded  with  plunder ; 
and  it  cannot  be  prevented  unless  the  general  and  other  officers  exert  them- 
selves." 

At  the  same  time  a  general  order  is  issued,  which  tells  the 
damning  truth  that  even  officers  were,  tacitly  at  least,  giving 
it  their  sanction : — 

*'  1st.  The  Commander  of  the  forces  is  under  the  necessity  of  publishing 
over  again  his  orders  of  the  9th  of  July  last,  as  they  have  been  unattended 
to  by  the  officers  and  troops  which  entered  France  yesterday. 

"  2nd.  According  to  all  the  information  which  the  Commander  of  the 
forces  has  received,  outrages  of  all  descriptions  were  committed  by  the 
troops,  ia  presence  even  of  their  oj^ers,  who  took  no  paina  whatever  to  pre- 
vmt  them. 
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"  3rtL  The  Commander  of  the  forces  hw  nlrrftdy  determined  that  some 
offinra.^  *a  grossly  negligent  of  their  duty,  shall  be  sent  to  EngUtid.  thiit 
their  nunea  may  be  brought  undur  the  altt'titiou  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
that  hia  KoyftI  Kighnciti  may  give  such  directioofl  respecting  Iheni  u  bfl 
may  think  proper;  a.'*  the  Commander  of  the  forces  i«  detrnnined  not  to 
command  officvr^  who  wiU  not  obey  hlK  urdera." — fot.  x\.  pp.  IC^JHO. 

Notw  ithstanding  this  order  was  supported  by  very  decided 
measures,  the  tendency  to  pillage  was  with  the  jn'Cfttost  diiE- 
ciilty  kept  under,  and  the  Spanish  Gcncml  Miirillo  \\i\» 
MTitten  to,  with  great  indignation,  on  the  conduct  of  his 
troops,  and  his  whole  iirmy  kept  under  arms  to  prevent  them 
from  spreading  and  eommittiiig  deprednlions.  The  Spanish 
general  evinced  ftymptomn  of  insubordinntiou,  and  used  lan- 
guage which  required  the  greatest  patience  to  endure. 

'ITie  enemy  was  despRratn,  btit  evidently  dct4:rmined  to 
play  out  the  game  to  the  very  last.  The  next  position,  near 
St.  Jean  dc  Luz  and  on  the  !eft  bank  of  the  Nivelle,  was  na- 
turally verj'  strong :  "  The  enemy,  not  satisfied  with  the  na- 
•*  tura!  strength  of  this  position,  had  the  whole  of  it  fortified ; 
"  and  their  right  in  particular  had  been  made  so  strong,  that 
**  his  Grace  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  attack  it  in  front." 
The  object  of  the  attack  on  those  formidable  entrenchments, 
was  to  force  the  enemy's  eentrcj  and  to  establish  otu*  army  in 
the  rear  of  their  right,  which  was  effected  after  a  day  of  hard 
fighting,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy,  the 
capture  of  51  guns,  6  tumbrels  of  ammunition,  and  1400  pri- 
soners. Our  loss  was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected— S694  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

The  English  goveniment  now  became  very  anxious  to  bring 
this  great  campaign  to  a  close,  and  Earl  Bathurst  urged  the 
Duke  to  continue  las  oiwrations.  His  Grace,  in  reply,  ex- 
pressed his  rcatiiness  to  put  into  execution  the  intention  cor- 
responding with  that  wish,  but  like  an  oiii  tioldier  thus  urgCH 
claims  for  his  arm^' : — 

•'  I  beg  to  reiuind  your  Ixird&hip,  however,  that  the  army  is  very  ill  sap- 
plied  with  money.  'ITie  trooirn  nie  more  than  si»  months  in  nrrear  of  \wf ; 
and  the  money  m  the  hands  of  the  captains  nf  troops  v^d  corepanie*  U 
nearly  eYpendnri,  and  the  daily  payments  tn  tl>«  soldlera  matt  soon  ba 
.stopped  entirely.     ITji  "  ',  unpru- 

fidod  with  money;  ori  -i^r,  ond 

st  Lisbon  for  the  liittei,  art'  tU'dtirnv!  ■■  ■!- 

iu£  to  the  laleet  accuunU,  for  want  of  .-I  It  >     i    i.  i,J> 
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It  U  in  vain  to  expect  to  be  able  to  continue  to  carry  on  our  operations 
through  the  winter,  unless  we  should  be  supplied  with  money  from  Eng- 
land, and  should  be  enabled  to  bring  round  from  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  the 
•ami  which  we  may  get  at  those  places  respectively,  for  bills  upon  the 
Treisory." 

This  battle  of  the  Nive,  that  of  Orthez,  and  the  victory  at 
Toulouse  closed  the  campaign.  As  the  idle  assumption  of 
the  enemy  having  been  victorious  at  Toulouse  has  been  given 
up,  even  by  the  French  themselves,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  recapitulate  a  controversy  which  seemed  easily  settled  by 
a  categorical  reply  to  this  question :  Who  held  the  fortified 
positions  outside  the  town,  and  ^vho  the  town  and  surround- 
ing district,  immediately  after  the  battle  ?  A  more  searching 
question  might  be  put  to  the  French  Marshal :  Was  the  bat- 
tle necessary  ?  were  you  acquainted  with  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  made  on  the  4th  of  April,  six  days  before  the  bat- 
tle ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Marshal  Soult  knew  that  Napo- 
leon had  abdicated,  and  consequently  that  he  sacrificed  some 
thousands  of  men  either  to  vanity  or  the  most  imbecile  pohcy. 
The  sortie  from  Bayonne  also  requires  explanation ;  as  it  was 
made  seven  days  after  the  abdication,  it  was  useless  murder, 
and  reflects  disgrace  on  the  perpetrators  of  it. 

On  Nov.  21,  1813,  his  Grace  writes  to  Earl  Bathurst,  and 
tells  him  that  he  had  not  heard  any  opinion  in  favom*  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  The  sagacity  of  the  Duke  was  shown  in 
the  same  letter  in  these  words :~ 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  that  Napoleon's  power 
stands  upon  corruption,  that  he  has  no  adherents  in  France  but  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  his  army  and  the  employ^  civiles  of  the  Government,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  new  proprietors  ;  but  even  these  last  I  consider 
doubtful.  Notmthatanding  this  state  qf  ikinga,  I  recommend  to  your 
Lordship  to  make  peace  with  him  (Napoleon),  if  you  can  acquire  all  the 
objects  which  you  have  a  right  to  expect.  All  the  powers  of  Europe  re- 
quire peace  possibly  more  than  France,  and  it  would  not  do  to  found  a  new 
system  of  war  upon  the  speculations  of  any  individual  on  what  he  sees 
and  learns  in  one  comer  of  France.  If  Buonaparte  becomes  moderate,  he 
is  probably  as  good  a  sovereign  as  wc  can  desire  in  France;  if  he  does  not, 
we  shall  have  another  war  in  a  few  years." 

The  whole  of  this  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst  is  very  curious 
and  interesting,  and  perhaps  embraces  as  much  matter  for 
reflection  as  any  one  ever  written  by  his  Qrace.    The  follow- 
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inp  sentence  in  it  evinces  two  of  the  leading  characteristicA 
of  Ilia  Gnice's  aiiud  in  fl  marked  degree : — 

"  I  con  only  tell  yoa  that,  if  I  wcrr  a  Prince  of  the  HouBe  a/  Buurbua, 
nothing  slinuld  prevent  nic  from  now  coming  funvarJ,  not  in  a  icood  house 
in  Limdtm,  but  in  tlic  Held  lo  France ;  antt  if  Great  BritniD  woald  statid 
by  liini.  I  sm  CKitain  he  wouhl  succeed.  Thu  success  would  be  much 
more  certain  in  a  mnnih  nr  more  hence,  when  Napolron  cummenres  to 
carry  into  execution  the  opprcs&ive  meoaures  wlucli  he  roust  adopt  in  or- 
der to  try  and  retrieve  hia  fortunes." 

His  Grace  tells  Lord  Bathurst  that  he  lias  men  enough, 
with  the  Spaniards,  to  march  on  into  France  and  '*  not  know 
where  he  should  »top/'  but  he  cannot  venture  to  brinp  for- 
ward any  for  want  of  means  of  paying  and  supporting  them, 
for,  "  without  pay  and  food  they  must  plunder ;  and  if  they 
pUuulLT  they  would  ruin  us  all." 

Thr4)Ugliout  the  whole  campaign  itisirvident  that  England 
was  strained  to  the  utmost  tension  to  provide  for  the  pay  and 
equipments  of  her  own  army  smd  the  Cfrntingeiils  niised  by 
the  Portuguese  and  Spuniards ;  that  very  often  she  had 
neither  money  nor  means  to  transmit ;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  individual  distress  was  grcnt,  while  the  anxiety 
and  responsibility  of  the  commander  muijt  have  been  int-ense, 
and  all  hia  movements  were  rendered  more  difficult  of 
execution,  and  the  derangement  of  his  plans  continually 
threatened  by  delays  axising  from  those  wants.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  available  metallic  money  of  tlie  kingdom  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  current  expenses  of  larger 
juinies. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  accordance  with  liis 
Grace's  instructions,  now  became  the  principal  object  of  his 
thoughts :  hia  judgement  and  calmness  stand  fortli  in  bold 
relief  against  the  puny  nonsense  o^  that  unfortunate  race. 
His  letter  to  H.U.H.  the  Hue  d'AngotdOrae  dated  Miu-ch 
29,  1814,  vol.  xi.  p.  G08,  is  admirable  in  every  point  of  view, 
and  should  Ik'.  rt-ail  as  lui  example  oi  force  of  thought,  nf  in- 
dependence and  high-mirtdedness,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of 
a  pure  and  manly  style  not  easily  puralleled  in  the  whole 
i-jingu  ui'  Kngh!«h  litemture.  We  regret  that  onr  limiti*  will 
not  (K-rmit  us  to  insert  the  whole  of  it :  the  subject  is  so 
connected  as  not  to  oUow  of  an  extract  being  made  without 
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breaking  the  thread  of  the  context.  On  the  4th  of  May  his 
Grace  reached  Paris,  and  having  made  arrangements  for  as* 
Burning  the  Emhassadorship  there,  he  returned  to  Toulouse, 
gave  directions  for  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Madrid.  His  object  was  "  to  try  whether  he 
*'  could  not  prevail  upon  all  parties  to  be  more  moderate,  and 
'*  to  adopt  a  constitution  more  likely  to  be  practicable  and  to 
"  contribute  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation*/' 
Even  the  Duke  of  Welhngton  could  not  accomplish  that  de- 
sirable end,  and  the  blundering  Bourbon  went  on  in  the  old 
and  bigoted  track,  only  to  stain  his  restoration  with  the 
blood  of  those  who  had  been  among  the  foremost  to  defend  their 
country  and  his  throne,  and  to  glut  the  panders  of  the  palace 
with  the  properties  of  the  exiled  patriots.  His  Grace  de- 
livered a  memorandum  (vol.  xii.  p.  40)  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
full  of  good  sense,  but  which  in  all  probability  was  never 
read,  as  certainly  it  was  never  acted  on.  This  document  bears 
some  marks  of  haste,  and  reads  as  if  it  were  a  vain  attempt 
to  direct  a  foolish,  proud  and  ignorant  court. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  arrival  in  England  was  the  signal 
for  national  rejoicing.  Every  honour  was  paid  to  him,  and 
the  thanks  of  Fai'liament  given  to  him  in  person..  The  ad- 
dress to  him  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  at 
once  classical  and  ornate,  and  may  be  read  as  a  specimen  of 
that  style ;  the  contrast  with  the  simple  and  terse  style  of 
the  thanks  of  his  Grace,  must  have  increased  the  effect.  The 
thanks  and  the  reply  are  in  good  taste,  beuig  well  adapted  to 
the  relative  position  of  both  parties.  His  Grace  now  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  thence  to  assist  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  There 
he  used  all  his  talent  and  influence  to  secure  the  Bourbons  their 
ancient  throne,  and  to  induce  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  assist 
in  the  abohtion  of  the  Slave-Trade.  He  failed  in  both.  Those 
Bourbons  have  been  again  driven  from  the  soil  of  France, 
and  are  now  wanderers  on  the  earth.  The  Slave-Trade  still  con- 
tinues a  foul  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  every  realm  but  Eng- 
land ;  and  is  carried  on  with  accumulated  horrors.  It  ought, 
at  that  Congress,  to  have  been  declared  piracy,  as  warring 
against  the  convictions  of  Christian  Europe  ;  and  every  man 

*  Letter  to  the  Evl  of  Liverpool,  9tb  Hsy,  1814.    Vol.  zU.  p.  4. 
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ciaptiired  while  carrying  it  on.  should  have  been  put  to  cleoth« 
In  oucyearit  would  have  ceased. 

It  could  hai-dly  have  been  ev|>ected,  that  so  restlefts  ii  spirit 
as  Napoleon's  would  subside  and  practice  rural  philosophy 
in  Elba.  We  deprecate  the  maudlio  pseudo-sympalhy  with 
that  bluod-Ktuincd  warrior.  He  HttJc  recked  the  wide-spread 
niiaery  aiid  dcsolaiion  he  had  caused  irom  tho  burning  naiids 
of  Arabia  to  the  northern  confines  of  the  habitable  world, 
merely  to  prutiiy  bis  lust  for  dominion,  and  his  insHliablc  ap- 
petite fur  tiiL*  vulgar  vanity  of  success  in  slaughter.  Had  he  nt 
tirst  been  tried  and  executed  for  wantonly  deluging  the  Conti- 
nent with  blood,  he  would  only  have  been  treated  in  accordance 
'witli  justice,  and  as  cverj-  wretch  should  be,  who  alteujpta  to 
follow  his  example.  8utfice,  he  sailed  away  from  Elba,  quit- 
ting the  asybnn  lie  had  selected,  and  which  on  certain  condi* 
tiouB  he  was  permitted  to  occupy,  '*and  landed  with  so  small  a 
force  as  showed  that  he  relied  upon  treachery  and  rebellion  not 
only  for  sueccssj  but  for  biifcty/' — Vol,  xii.  p.  .S52,  His  Grace, 
when  discussing  tliis  subject,  treats,almost  with  scorn,  the  opi- 
nion that  Napoleon  was  only  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  treaty 
of  Foutuiueblcau,  and  considers  thut  without  doubt  he  wu 
guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion.  With  spirit  and  talent  worthy 
of  a  nobler  cnuse,  he  remounted  the  imperial  throne,  then 
prepared  aud  led  agaiji  armies  to  the  field,  in  so  short  a  time, 
that,  unless  the  rt;cords  were  unimpearhable,  it  might  be 
doubted — even  considered  a  romance.  He  did  so,  and  broke 
up,  ail  by  an  electric  touch,  the  ])i*osing  Congress  of  Vienna, 
sending  them  to  buckle  on  their  armour  and  prejiare  again  to 
meet  the  scourge  of  nations,  and  to  contend  with  him  for  their 
independence  and  their  thrones.  England — engaged  iu  an 
idle  war  with  America,  vhich  should  have  been  confined  to 
a  strict  blockade  hy  line-of-battlc  ships  and  heavy  frigates, 
and  the  preservation  of  her  colonics  in  that  countrv' — hud  sent 
her  veteran  troops  from  Spain  to  be  frittered  away  in  mias- 
matic swamps  and  boundless  forests,  when  slie  waa  called  on 
to  produre  incalculable  treasure,  armies  and  means  of  transit, 
to  meet  Na{)oleon  and  bis  exasperated  hosts  in  the  ticld-oi 
bat-tie.  The  exertions  made  by  h(T,  the  money  jiaid  to  siib- 
sidize  those  who  were  even  more  concerned  than  herself,  and 
who  hesitated  to  march  until  tlie  subsidy  yvm  forthcoming, 
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miut  ever  remain  on  the  page  of  hiBtory  as  the  irrefutable 
proof  of  her  greatness,  wealth  and  disinterested  Spirit. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  of  course  directed  to  take  the 
command  of  the  motley  army  so  hastily  got  together,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  some  infantry  who  had  served  in  Spain, 
and  a  few  more,  was  the  worst  and  most  inexperienced  he 
ever  commanded.    He  thus  speaks  of  it  to  Earl  Bathiu^t : — 

"  Joncourt,  24th  June,  1815. 

"  My  dear  Lord,— I  hope  we  are  going  on  well,  and  that  what  we  are 
doing  will  bring  mattera  to  the  earliest  and  best  conclusion,  as  we  are  in  a 
hadwvjf, 

"  We  have  not  one  quarter  of  the  ammunition  which  we  ought  to  have, 
on  account  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  drivers  and  carriages ;  and  I  really 
beliere  that,  with  the  exception  of  my  old  Spanish  infantry,  I  have  got  not 
only  the  worst  troops,  but  the  worst  equipped  army,  with  the  worst  staff, 
tliat  waa  ever  brought  together. 

" knows  no  more  of  his  business  than  a  child,  and  I  am 

obliged  to  do  tt  for  him ;  and  after  all  I  cannot  get  him  tu  do  what  I  order 
him.  Some  of  the  regiments,  (the  new  ones  I  mean.)  are  reduced  to  no- 
thing; but  I  must  keep  them  as  regiments,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
the  service,  at  great  expense ;  or  I  must  send  them  home,  and  part  with 
the  few  British  soldiers  I  have. 

"I  never  was  so  disgusted  with  any  concern  as  I  am  with  this;  and 
I  only  hope  that  I  am  going  the  right  way  to  bring  it  to  an  early  conclu- 
•ion  in  some  way  or  other." — Fol.  xn.p.  509. 

This  letter  is  written  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  these 
troops  were  the  remnants  of  the  regiments  who  fought 
there,  until  ''the  English  infantrj-,'*  says  a  French  writer, 
**  seemed  rooted  to  the  ground."  Tlicse  were  the  men,  of 
whom  his  Qrace  thus  writes  to  Marshal  Beresford,  eight  days 
after  the  letter  above  quoted— "  I  never  saw  ifie  Brituh  in" 
famUry  behave  so  well"  So  true  arc  his  Grace's  words, 
"That  a  British  army  can  bear  neither  success  nor  defeat"; 
he  is  justly  incensed  at  the  want  of  discipline  in  those  men — 
six  days  idler  the  last,  the  greatest  victory  of  modem  times. 
Some  may  think  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have 
suppressed  that  letter ;  we  are  glad  to  sec  it  printed,  as  it 
shows  that  no  degree  of  success  ever  led  him  to  relax  in  that 
discipline  necessary  to  keep  an  army  in  an  efficient  state. 

All  the  preliminary  steps  previous  to  the  attack  made  by 
Napoleon  on  the  English  and  Prussians  at  Quatre  Bras,  on 
the  16th  of  June,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  recapitu- 
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latloD.  It  mny  be  obscn'cd]  t}iat  the  severe  battle  orOuntrc 
Bras  ia  almost  lost  sight  of,  frum  being  followeii  so  immedi- 
ately by  AVaterloo;  but  in  that  action,  and  while  falUnf;  back 
towai'da  Waterloo,  we  lost  upwards  of  three  thousund  men. 
His  Grace  emphatically  warned  Dlucher  and  his  colleague  of 
the  danger  of  the  position  they  had  taken  at  Ligny,  and  told 
them,  that  he  knew  an  KnglisU  army  must  be  defeated 
under  the  same  circumstances.  They  might  have  remem- 
bered that  it  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  some  small 
experience,  who  had  thus  so  strenuously  advised  them  not  to 
expose  their  army  to  useless  loss.  His  Grace,  writing  of  that 
battle,  at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  of  the  ISth,  the 
viorning  of  Wattrlooj  m  a  letter  not  published,  says,  that  on 
the  preceding  Friday  he  had  fought  a  "desperate  battle,"  that 
the  Prussians  were  so  *''rougldy  handled  *'  that  they  retreated 
during  the  night,  which  compelled  him  to  do  the  same, 
though  he  had  been  successful,  and  liad  but  few  troops.  It 
seemed  possible  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  luicover 
Bruxelles  for  a  short  time  ;  but  that  event  did  not  transpire, 
A  few  hours  after  that  letter  was  written,  tlje  last  great  battle 
commenced^  and  raged  the  whole  of  a  Sabbatli-day,  endijig, 
as  Kuropc  well  knows,  in  the  tutal  defeat  and  ruin  of  one  of 
the  greatest  enemies  and  tyrants  that  had  ever  been  iuflictcd 
on  maitkind. 

His  Grace  consiilcred  the  iKitlle  as  one  of  endurance,  and 
sayR  to  Maralial  Beresford, — "  Napoleon  did  not  manoeuvre  at 
**  all:  lie  just  moved  forward  in  the  old  style.  The  only  dif- 
*'  fereacc  was,  that  he  mixed  cavalry  with  his  infantry,  and 
*'"  supported  botli  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  artillery,  I 
"  had  tlie  infantry  for  some  time  in  sqtmrcs,  and  we  had  the 
*'  French  cavaby  walking  about  ua  as  if  they  had  been  our 
"own." 

There  is  no  doubt  his  Grace  knew  full  well  the  great 
imi>ortance  of  that  battle  before  it  took  place.  He  knew, 
too,  that  the  great  proportion  of  Napoleon's  army  con- 
Jtifited  of  expcrieuced  troops,  excited  to  the  highcKt  pitch ; 
while  his  own  army  comprised  the  troops  of  many  nations, 
and  but  few  of  his  old  Spanish  veterans.  Those  facts,  com- 
bined with  the  great  stake  for  which  they  fought,  rendered 
bim  cvideoUy   more  than  u^ualiy  anxious,  Uiough  he  in- 
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vaniibly  »ai(l,  ''that  all  would  be  right  nt  Inst;"  for,  as  he 
hftd  long  before  predicted,  Eun>pc  was  in  arms  against  Napo- 
leon*. It  was  natural  that  he  should  be  so ;  and  his  letters 
jndicatc   it:  we  are   not,  therefore,  to  wonder,  if,  when  the 

rcadful  fight  was  over,  his  feelings,  kept  so  long  at  the 
blithest  tension,  gave  way,  and  that  as  he  rode  amid  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  rceVing  carnage,  and  heard 
the  rout  of  the  vanquished  and  the  shouts  of  the  victors 
fainter  and  fainter  through  the  gloom  of  night,  he  wept,  and 
soon  after  wrote  the  words  we  have  quoted  from  his  letter. 
It  is  m  such  trying  hours  that  man  feels  his  frail  mortality, 

jstinctively  turns  to  God,  and  referring  his  actions  to  the 

rill  of  Him  who  guides  and  governs  all  things,  with  reve- 
rence Bays,  "  the  finger  of  Providence  was  on  me+," 

On  tlic  25lh,Cambrai  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  King  of 
ce  and  his  court  were  soon  after  established  there.  A 
deputation  from  Paris  soon  reached  his  Grace,  requesting 
him  t*i  sus|H;nd  hostilities,  as  Najwleon  had  abdicated  in  fa- 
vour of  his  son,  which  request  ^tis  instantly  refused,  because 
"he  thought  it  was  only  to  gain  time,  and  he  rcquij-ed  better 

ecurity  than  that  for  the  peace  of  Europe."  Mis  reasons 
given  with  political  truth,  and  will  be  traced  in  his  let- 
ters of  the  period.  Tliat  Louis  XVIII.  was  indebted  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  restoration  to  the  throne 
of  France,  there  is  no  doubt.     The  Emperor  of  Russia  and 

ije  King  of  Prussia  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  that 
Step,  and  that  fact  was  known  to  the  King.  'ITie  Duke 
of  Wellington  held  a  conference  with  the  Duke  de  Dumas, 
and  a!\er  it  spoke  to  this  effect  to  l#ouis  XVUI.: — "It 
"  may  be  your  Majesty's  desire  to  be  placed  on  the  throne 
"  by  Frenchmen,  and  if  so,  there  is  but  one  man  tliat  can  do 
"  it,  and  that  is  Fouche ;    otherwise  it  must  be  effected  by 


On  the  34th  of  Decenlter,  1S11.  hii  Grace  thtu  ivrites  to  Lord  William  Den- 
— "  I  h*TC,  howrvrr,  long  considfreil  it  vrobablc,  that  c\rn  «y  should  irii- 
K  pmcml  mitiojicc  t)iruiiglii>iit  KnniiMr  to  the  tmuilulrni  and  ilisgUftinK 
Vf  oi  BuoiupATtc,  created  Uy  the  e\aiiiplc  of  what  hu  (lUiL'd  in  Spain  and 
brttijpLi :  anil  tUiil  wc  should  ht:  actors  auil  ad\'i&en  in  these  »cenes :  and  I  have 
I  (rcquciitiv  upuD  the  uteasurcs  nliicb  should  be  (lursued  to  give  a  chance 
»."— lo/.'vUi.//.  482. 
«re  were  but  three  Icttcn  written  /rom  tkefittd  o{  Waterloo;  one  to  Iht 
^<te  Bcrri.  one  to  Sir  C.  Stuart,  aitd  the  one  we  hiTe  quoted,  but  wtiich  wc 
do  aut  And  firlntcd  in  thii  collection. 
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"  atrangcrs.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  other  man  who  can  do  it. 
**  But  your  Majesty  miist  remember  liis  character,  and  that 
«hc  ia  a  regicide."  The  monarch  replied,  '"That  is  of  litOe 
importance,  so  that  it  is  by  Frenchmen."  Subsequently  his 
Grace  thus  wrote  to  General  Dumouriez : — 

"  Avant  moD  arriv^e  u  Vax'ia  au  mnis  du  Julllet,  je  n'avnis  jomu*  vu 
Fouch^,  ni  cu  avec  lai  communication  quelconque,  ni  avec  aiicuu  de  crux 
qui  »ont  lita  avcc  Iqi.     Je  nc  pouv&is  done  avoir  aucun  int^ri^t  k  ion  sort. 

'*  Lc  fait  eat,  que  toutcs  le*  PuiMances,  eutre  autres  rAoglcterre,  avaieat 
tAchc,  pendant  le  printcmpa  H  Vvl6,  do  persuader  an  Rot  de  prendre 
Foucfa^  ft  aoo  serrice.  contne  inoyen  de  concilier  K  Sa  Majnte  an  gnutd 
iiombre  de  pcrsonnes ;  et,  tnalgr^  que  je  n'aie  jam&u  vti  qu'tl  avnlt  I'influ* 
cnce  qu'on  lui  donnoit,  j'ai  ei^cut^  ce  que  les  autrts  ont  voulu.  Les  crUci 
dc  la  pulitique  en  tempa  do  r^lution  ressemblcnt  bcaucoup  ik  celtes  d'uoe 
butaille ;  ct  on  est  aouvcnt  dans  la  u^ceuil^  d'y  appliquer  dca  remddes 
vialen«,  qui  ont  peut-6tre  dessuites  fAchpuBes,  pour  rem^dicr  an  grand  mat 
extktant.  Void  rhistoire  de  la  nomination  de  Fouch(f.  A  mon  arrived 
pr^s  de  Pans  jc  savois  que  lea  alli&  n'ctoient  poa  du  tout  <UtermIit^  en 
faveur  du  Roi/'  &c. — Vol.  xti.  p.  649. 

The  capitulation  of  Paris  soon  followed,  and  there  his  Grace 
raiited  by  his  conduct  the  character  of  Eugland.  lie  not 
only  prevented  the  deeply-injured  and  indignant  Pruasiazis 
from  destroying  the  column  in  the  Place  VendOroe,  and 
also  the  bridge  of  Jena ;  but  he  facilitated  the  restoration  of 
the  works  of  art  which  had  been  stolen  fi-om  the  countries 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  revolution.  His  Grace  was  ap- 
pointed the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  of  Oc- 
cupation in  France,  and  gained  in  that  Ciipacity  t!ie  respect 
and  esteem  even  of  his  enemies.  ^Vmong  the  many  perplex- 
ing occurrences  which  must  have  daily  transpired,  none  waa 
more  closely  observed  or  more  severely  commented  on,  than 
the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Marshal  Ney.  There 
appears  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  foolish  policy  of 
destroying  a  man  who  hud  so  well  supported  the  military 
reputation  of  his  couiitrj',  whether  he  dcsencil  death  or  not. 
It  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  many,  that  the  Coovention 
of  Paris  protected  him,  and,  that  his  Grace  was  bound,  under 
that  Convention,  to  have  required  his  libcrution.  In  vol.  xu. 
p.  694,  is  n  long  memorandimi  by  his  Gracx?  on  that  interest- 
ing stibjcct,  which  proves  beyond  reftitation  that  the  Conven- 
tion of  Paris"  was  exclusively  military,  and  was  never  intended 
"to  bind  the  then  existing  Government  of  Francej  or  any  go- 
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"vomment  vhidi  ahouM  succeed  it."'   As  tht  Convention  did 

:  not  embrace  Uie  cose  of  Xej,  the  non-interferciicc>  of  the  DiLke 
illy  in  his  behalf  Willi  Louis  XVUL  is  the  neict  point 
which  miinj  condemn  his  Grace:  and  information  re* 

r^peeting  the  acts  and  character  of  Xey  mar,  verv  probablT^ 
hsTc  been  possessed  by  the  Duke,  which  might  priMitely  lead 
him  to  think,  tbut  Xey  was  not  a  man  for  whom  his  influence 
could  be  justly  used.  Again,  his  Grace,  being  a  retlccting  nv&n, 
would  not  have  made  any  application  likely  to  be  refused. 
Interference  was  a  vciydelicnte  matter;  and  we  think,  that  as 

rlus  Grace  was  not  in  a  position  with  tlie  court  of  France,  as 
wc  ufiil  »how,  to  ask  a  personal  favour  ^ith  a  chance  of  suc- 
oesa,  that  he  was  right  not  to  ask  any.     Secondary  influence 

^  loiight  have  been  resorted  to  ;  whether  any  was  used  we  have 
no  data  on  which  to  decide.  About  this  period  the  manner  of 
the  King  of  France  to  his  Grace  induced  him  to  obsen'e  it 
more  closely.  Being  summoned  to  attend  the  investiture  of  the 
Duke  de  Benn  with  the  Order  of  the  Fleece,  his  Grace  walked 
up  and  bowed  to  the  King,  who  deliberately  turned  liis  buck 
on  him.  The  Duke,  with  his  characteristic  caution,  deter- 
mined to  prove  whether  the  act  was  accideiital  or  premeditated, 
and  K^iug  round,  again  faced  the  King  and  again  bowed.  The 
monarch  repented  the  insult,  on  which  his  Grace  instantly 
left  the  palace,  with  the  determination  never  to  re-enter  it. 
The  bearing  of  the  courtiers  was  equally  marked,  showing 
that  this  conduct  had  been  contemplated.  Three  wecka 
elapsed,  and  the  Duke  did  not  reappear  at  Court.  TheComtc 
D'Artois  one  evening  called  on  him,  and  began  by  observing, 
that  he  had  not  been  at  the  Tuilleries.  The  Duke  instantly  re- 
plied, that  it  w  as  his  intention  not  to  go  there  again.  The  Comte 
trusted  that  the  apparent  manner  of  tlie  King  would  not  have 
such  an  effect,  as  it  was  done  in  a  moment  of  irritation.  His 
Grace  replied  in  effect,  "  Sir,  circumstances  have,  these  last 
"  eighteen  months,  placed  me,  an  English  gmUeman^  in  con- 
**  slant  commmiication  with  Emperors  and  Kings,  and  I  never 
**  before  received  an  insult,  or  would  have  suffered  it  to  pass 
**  wnoolicctl.  The  King  of  France  knows  that  I  have  placed 
"  him  on  his  throne ;  he  knows,  loo,  that  I  hold  a  high  and  re- 
"  sponsible  position  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
"  here,  which,  if  withdrawn,  would  leave  him  in  a  condition 
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**  which  it  would  be  iiiincccRSMyto  detail,  1  will  never  agntn, 
"  Sir,  enter  the  Palace  of  the  Tuillerics."  The  ComU-  DWrtois 
burst  into  tears  and  said,  "  Yo\i  liave  been  insulted,  but  tor- 
gi\*c  us — pardon  us,  it  shall  never  again  occur."  Wis 
Grace  rejoined,  *'  As  an  Knglish  gentleman  1  can  never  re- 
enter the  Palace,"  The  same  evening  the  King  sent  to  beg 
his  attendance;  he  accordingly  went  and  was  m«)Bt  gra- 
ciously rect'ived,  an<l  all  the  courtiers  were  most  obse(|uiouB. 
iVfter  the  Duke  had  retired,  the  King  turned  to  the  Duke  dc 
Dnmas,  and  said,  *'  You  see  the  Marshal  hns  made  me  the 
amende  honorahleS^  The  anecdote  has  been  related  by 
the  Duke  de  Dumas^  and  was  made  known  to  the  Duke  of 
A\'elUngton  mnny  years  aiYer,  who  expressed  no  surprise  at  it, 
as  he  probably  knew  the  character  of  the  King.  At  that  same 
penod,  was  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Ney.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  Duke  could  not  at  that  time  have  made  a 
personal  application,  or  have  interfered  in  any  way  with  Louia 
XVIII.  As  a  soldier,  Ney  deser%ed  to  die  the  death  he  met. 
As  a  matter  of  poHey,  it  seems  weak  and  vindictive  to  have  shot 
him ;  it  could  only  be  productive  of  feelings  of  disgiutt  and 
enmity,  without  any  corrcspondiufr  good  bcinp  obtained. 

The  Allied  Armies  being  garrisoned  in  France,  that  country 
was  prevented  from  evincing  discontent  and  revolution  by 
any  overt  acts  of  insurrection.  The  long-continued  wars 
had  tired  even  that  belligerent  nation,  and,  for  a  time,  the 
occupations  of  peace  succeeded  to  the  din  of  %var.  The 
vaunting  self-love  of  France  had  been  humbled  to  the  dust^ 
her  military  idol  had  been  cast  down,  and  her  soil,  on  vvury 
side,  been  subjected  to  the  ai'mics  of  nations  whose  capitals 
she  had  invaded,  whose  princes  she  had  supplanted,  or  whose 
commerce  she  had  tried  to  ruin.  Her  renowned  generals  had 
been  beaten  by  a  handful  of  English  troops  led  by  tlie  genius 
of  WelUngton,  and  some  nuserably-equippcd  allies,  {rum  Lis- 
bon to  Bouixlcaux,  and,  subsequently,  with  the  legions  of 
iruUjmant  Kurope,  from  the  contiucs  of  Gcnnimy  to  Paris. 
France  was  subdued,  imd  made  to  feel  (most  leniently)  the 
humiliation  of  the  restoration  of  territory  and  plunder,  and 
the  punishiiR-nt  of  retribution.  The  great  moral  lesson  was 
of  more  use  to  Europe  than  to  herselfj  for,  mentally,  the 
nation  was  not  in  a  tit  state  to  profit  by  the  pumshmenl. 
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while  the  vc-nfj^-ancc  of  wounded  vanity  and  the  irrefiitable 
fart,  that  bhc  \v:ib  fai-  iVum  being  the  first  in  the  ganic  of  war, 
rankled  in  the  bosoms  of  her  people,  and  too  often  showed 
itficlf  in  her  intcrconrse  with  England  and  other  nationa. 

Tl»e  family  of  Napoleon  fell  with  its  Imperial  master;  but 
iritbout  tliG  slightest  hope  of  success,  and  with  but  little  talent 
to  support  their  pretensions^  soon  began  again  to  plague 
the  world,  and  have  continued  so  to  do  from  time  to  time. 

The  first  attempt  is  but  little  known,  and  is  as  curious  for 
it«  futility  of  purjKJse,  as  fur  its  riiLiculous  presumption.  It 
was  as  follows:— In  1B16,  Prince  Metteruich  commuuicatcd 
to  the  Duke  of  \Vollin'?toii,  that  a  serious  conspiracy  existed 
in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  wbicli  was  Lucien  Buonaparte,  and 
whoflc  object  was  to  overthrow  the  Pope  and  raise  a  republic 
in  the  [lapal  territoriesi.  Its  existence  was  known  to  Lord 
William  Beutinck.  Mis  Grace  selected  the  ])rcseut  Major- 
Gencral  Sir  Patrick  Itoss,  to  communicate  the  fact  to  Lord 
CiLHtlcreagh,  and  that  officer  committr d  to  memory  the  names 
of  all  the  conspirators^  and  proceeded  on  his  mission.  Hia 
Lordship  gave  no  directions  to  the  Duke  through  Sir  Patrick 
Ross  or  otherAvise,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  wane  away, 
niier  some  steret  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  Austrian 
Cabinet.  The  directions  given  by  the  Duke  to  Sir  Patrick 
Ross,  i\xG  proofs  of  his  conbideratiou  for  the  lives  of  the  uiia- 
guided  and  unreflecting  men  who  had  been  deluded  into  a 
scheme  which  would  have  fitted  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

Much  uneasiness  was,  about  the  same  period,  felt  in  Eng- 
land, at  some  dissensions  of  a  religious  character  whicli  had 
taken  place,  more  particularly  in  Central  France.  Sir  Patrick 
Roes  was  again  selected  to  proceed  to  that  countrj'  and  make 
a  report  to  the  Government  of  the  actual  state  there  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  After  a  very  careful  investigation,  a 
masterly  state-])aper  was  delivered  to  the  Government,  which 
traced  the  procccdiiif^s  of,  and  towards  that  Church,  from  the 
revocation  of  the  Kdict  of  Nantes  to  the  days  of  the  existing 
diwsensions,  with  such  minute  precision,  as  to  call  for  the 
highest  approbation  of  tlie  ('abinet.  Tlie  Duke  expressed 
his  interest  in  so  great  a  question,  and  forwarded,  with  the 
caution  requisite  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  the  necessary  in- 
vestigation. 
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It  ifl  hardly  possible  vrithin  the  circumscribed  limits  of  a 
Rc\-iew,to  giveniort  than  an  outline  of  twelve  large  volume* ; 
we  only  trust  that  we  have  given  enough  to  induce  every 
one  who  wishea  to  be  informed  of  the  history  of  that  eventfiil 
period,  to  read  the  volumes.  Colonel  Qurwood  has  shown 
his  good  taste  and  judgment  in  compiling  the  work  as  he  has. 
The  simplicity  of  its  arrangement,  the  unblemished  truth  of 
the  details,  which  impress  themselves  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  give  to  it  a  clmrm,  which  no  other  work,  within  the 
compass  of  otu*  reading,  possesses.  As  soon  as  the  mind 
becomes  once  warmed  with  the  subject,  it  is  never  oj>- 
presscd  by  the  long-continued  similarity  of  the  matter.  A 
memorandum  of  operations  whicli  has  riveted  the  attentioDj 
is  relieved  by  a  discussion,  a  reprouf,  the  account  of  some 
active  warfare,  indignant  complaints  of  the  neglect  of  his 
soldiers,  an  argument  on  sheep,  rice,  camp-kettles,  or  a  staid 
communication  to  some  Crowned  Head,  or  Minister  of  State; 
Bu  that  the  daily  events,  great  and  small,  are  marshalled  as 
they  transpired,  giving  a  life  and  reality  to  the  work,  and 
almost  carrying  the  reader  back  to  the  time.  While  thus  cm* 
ployed,  he  feels  that  he  is  deriving  information  of  tlu*  perio(l 
from  the  ooly  true  and  unadultemted  source ;  and  ha  the 
narrative  proceeds,  the  character  of  the  Duke  is  naturally 
developed  by  the  facts  and  his  own  delineations ;  while  the 
disqiii&itious  on  great  events  to  the  then  rulers  of  the  world  in 
their  ditferent  departments,  instruct  while  they  entertain,  and 
.must  improve  every  attentive  reader,  by  informing  him  of 
the  nature  of  great  affairs,  and  the  method  of  conducting 
them,  witli  men  of  every  grade,  from  the  Imperial  Autocrat 
to  the  private  soldier. 

Colonel  Gurwood  has  been  the  cause  of  a  history  being 
given  to  the  world,  free  from  all  coi^jectures,  not  dependent 
on  doubtful  authorities,  or  veiled  by  the  bias  of  a  compiler — 
a  history  of  facta,  written  by  the  chief  actor,  of  matters  which 
men's  outward  senses  could  judge,  of  which  the  records 
were  penned  at  the  time  they  occurred.  No  other  such  lii- 
fitory  exists.  The  nearest  approacli  to  it  are  the  Commenta- 
ries of  Cicsar.  The  public  must  know  that  such  a  vast  com- 
pilation could  not  be  completed  without  a  great  degree  of 
labour  and  expense  1x>  him.  Bui  when  the  original  edition  is  all 
sold,  WG  trust  tliat  it  may  be  didused  by  a  |>criodlctd  publlca* 
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lion  of  the  volumes  at  n  price  which  will  enable  the  middle 
orders  of  society  to  possess  them.  We  say  this  becauw  we 
believe  that  they  would  have  a  tendency  to  instil  into  the 
mind  the  highest  principles  of  action,  and  the  most  perfect 
metliod  and  manner  of  condticting  the  affairs  of  life. 

The  rcmjiinder  of  our  task  is  purely  critical.  The  style  of 
^ft  warrior  in  active  command  of  armies  under  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties, would  be  shielded  from  criticism :  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  invites  it.  After  much  consideration,  we  think 
-it  ainon":  the  purest  specimens  of  the  unoruate  style  in  our 
language.  Excepting  when  technical  terms  arc  used,  the 
words  arc  the  pure«t  Enghsh.  The  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  express  in  the  clearest  and  shortest  way  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  always  to  keep  the  ideas  single. 
His  Grace  never  attempts  to  strengthen  them  by  antithesis, 
or  supports  a  reason  by  comparison  ;  lie  never  uses  an  epi- 
thet, or  intrudes  an  expletive ;  the  most  simple  terms  are 
alwmys  selected  without  ])roducLng  baldness,  or  sinking  to 
LVuIgnrity.  Elegance  and  force  are  combined  in  many  of  the 
'letters  and  more  important  documents,  which  being  the 
vehicle  of  truths  and  high-minded  intentions,  become  models 
of  composition.  His  style  and  his  mind  are  in  perfect  keep- 
ing, as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  volumes, — the 
latter  intent  on  his  objects,  the  former  conveying  the  results 
of  its  various  powers.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  the  highest 
style,  but  as  the  highest  of  its  class,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  its  piuposcs.  By  persons  of  congenial  minds,  it  would 
be  pronounced  perfect ;  by  others,  it  would  be  pronounced 
the  style  of  a  mind  which  ne\*er  looked  beyond  the  fact. 
There  ia  no  attempt  at  euphony  ;  but  the  fitness  of  the  terms 
and  their  proper  ptjaitions  make  the  want  of  it  scarcely 
perceptible.  Not  one  of  the  artifices  of  composition  is  ever 
practiHcd.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  natural  style  of  a  high,  power- 
ful, matter-of-fact  intellect,  polished  by  habitual  intercourse 
with  the  highest  classes,  and  perfected  in  ease  and  force  by 
long  and  continual  practice. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  observations  we  gave,  in 
genend  terms,  the  impression  produced  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

igton,  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes.     It  is  now  our 
inty  to  enter  more  into  detail. 

War  is  a  scourge  of  God,  and  the  details  even  extracted  in 
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these  pages  are  sufficient  to  create  abhoiTenre  of  it  in  jirinci- 
ple  aiid  practice.  It  is  the  occupation  of  ambilio\is  barba- 
rians, the  charm  of  the  ferocious  and  the  vulgar,  and  the  de- 
Uision  of  the  vain  and  the  reckless.  It  belongs  to  an  era  now 
passing  away,  which  may  be  termed  the  psendo-politiciil  and 
the  warlike.  The  last  great  battle  which  deposed  Napoleon 
and  gave  peace  to  Europe,  may  be  said  to  have  closed  that 
era.  The  trifling  expeditions  and  civil  discord  now  continu- 
ing, have  no  connexion  with  a  great  war  like  that  which 
ended  in  1815;  they  arc  only  proofs  of  the  depi'avity  and 
cruelty  of  men.  But  there  arc  two  kinds  of  war, — the  one 
of  aggreasion,  the  other  of  resistance ;  the  former  is  the  kiud 
we  condemn, — the  latter,  properly  purtnted^  is  acting  in  con- 
formity with  a  law  of  nature — seU-preservation,  developing 
the  force  of  intellect  and  rcBolution,  and  calling  into  action 
many  of  the  highest  of  the  human  faculties.  That  kind  of 
warfare  excites  admiration  and  respect. 

The  Didvc  of  Wellington  led  the  armies  of  two  invaded 
countries  who  never  exemplified  those  high  qualities.  Our 
own  army  bore  no  resemblance  to  an  armed  population 
steadily  resolved  to  conquer;  it  was  an  army  brought  into 
discipline,  and  kept  in  it  by  a  mixture  of  intluence  and  the 
lash,  and  who  were  like  lions  in  leashes.  Compare  the  heroic 
valour,  unanimity  of  action,  and  heavenly-mindedness  of  Henri 
Araaud  and  his  countnmen  when  they  recaptiu-ed  their  na- 
tive haunts  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Piedmont,  with  all  that  was 
ever  done  during  the  last  great  war,  aud  it  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance. The  avowed  objects  of  all  Napoleon's  wars  ])lace 
them  amongst  the  lowest  and  must  degrading  occupations 
of  mankind,  and  brand  the  application  of  the  energies  and 
mental  powers  necessary  to  prosecute  them,  as  the  perversion 
of  every  feeling  which  might  otherwise  have  raised  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  powers  of  the  human  soul.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  stands  in  a  position  Mhich  has  never  before  been 
fairly  deUneated,  and  will  lead  us  to  an  analysis  of  the  prac- 
tical qualities  of  our  nature,  as  developed  in  him,  which,  if 
anything  could,  may  add  to  the  estimation  whicb  every  reilect- 
iog  man  must  feel  for  him.  He  rommnndetl  armies  destined 
to  conquer  territory,  or  to  repel  aggression  and  inva-siou. 
Those  armies  were  not  influenced  by  the  high  and  patriotic 
feelings  of  which  wo  have  spoken.     But  every  public  act  of 
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119  Grncc,  aa  shown  in  llicse  volumes,  depicts  him  aa  actu- 
ated hy  the  liighcst  views,  the  justest  Icclinj^,  and  a  sense  of 
duty  which  seems  never  to  have  been  turned  from  its  course. 
There  were  without  douht  many  in  his  armies  whose  views 
nnd  feehngs  were  of  a  similar  stamp ;  but  the  majority  were 
mere  soldiers,  ready  to  advance  or  retreat,  to  Bght  or  plun- 
der,  aa   cither  ciroumstancrs  required  or   opportunities  of- 
fered.    From  tirst  to  last  lie  is  never  the  mere  soldier,  hut 
the  diplomatist  whose  inviolable  fiiith  made  rulers  aud  na- 
tions depend  on  his  wonl  as  a  shield  between  them  and  in- 
jury;  the  dispenser  of  justice  which  kindled  the  sincerest 
sentiments  of  gratitude  in  the  bosoms  of  those  over  whom  he 
ruled:  the  consistent  supporter  of  discipline  in  his  armies; 
and  tlic  equitable  distributer  of  rewards  to  the  deserving, 
(Kconomical  of  the  public  money  and  of  all  public  supplies, 
he  compelled  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  every  subordinate 
to  follow  his  example,  and  treated  with  scorn  and  anger  every 
attempt  at  pcciUation  and  unfair  dealing  towards  the  Govern- 
ment :  he  was  an  uncompromising  reformer  of  every  abuse, 
in  every  depaitment  over  which  he  could  exercise  control; 
a  cautious,  active,  hold,   prompt  and  sagacious  general,  who 
never  uaelesaly  aacriticed  his  men,  whose  untiring  forethought 
■was  continually  exercised  in  saving  thera  from  undue  hardship 
and  danger,   and  whose   talent   aud  experience  in   military 
strategy  led  to  a  dependence  on  his  commands  wliich  has 
never  been  exceeded. 

From  the  volumes  may  be  deduced  these  prominent  cha- 
racteristics. Great  quickness  of  perception,  kept  under  the 
guidance  of  unceasing  caution,  while  a  clear,  close-reasoning, 
jw^rerful  judgement  made  deductions  which  were  seldom 
changed  unless  new  circumstances  arose  to  require  it;  great 
facilities  of  resource,  so  that  no  difficulty  seemed  to  be  insur- 
mountable ;  firmness  of  pm^iose  and  perseverance,  supported 
by  a  strong  sense  of  justice;  general  feelings  of  consideration 
for  others,  often  expressed  in  polished  language  ;  simplicity  of 
purpose  luid  expression,  showing  that  its  strict  observance  was 
estimated  as  poweVy  and  connected  with  the  necessary  self-dig- 
nity of  high  position  ;  a  consciousness  of  mental  ra|)acity, 
producing  grciit  self-reliance,  with  a  grasp  of  intellect  which 
could  embrace^  without  confusing,  the  most  opi>osite  and 
varied  subjects.    There  docs  not  appear  the  sbghtcet  indico- 
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tion  of  imaglnatiou,  or  of  those  qualities  which  usually  nc- 
company  the  possession  of  it — among  Ihem.  en/Awwww, 
whichy  in  his  opinion,  "  is,  in  fact,  no  aid  to  accompltKh  any- 
"  thing,  and  is  only  the  excnso  for  the  irregularity  \nth  which 
"  c^'crything  is  done."  Neither  in  these  vohimcj*,  nor  in  any 
other  work,  have  we  seen  any  mnrked  indications  of  the  esti- 
mation of  the  merely  beautiful.  Mistrust,  a  quaUty  so  closely 
allied  to  caution  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them,  is  evi- 
dent in  every  page :  "  1  mistrust  the  judgement  of  every  man 
in  a  case  in  which  his  own  wishes  are  concerned." — (Vol.  iiu 
p.  642.)  When  in  India,  a  sum  of  money  is  received  for  the 
iiBea  of  the  army — and  is  said  by  the  Duke  to  be  "  under  an 
officer's  guard  opposite  hi«  tent."  The  whole  tenour  of  the 
volumes  indicates  that  useful  quality  in  constant  operation. 

Let  any  of  the  leading  cliaracteristics  of  great  and  success- 
ful leaders  of  ancient  or  modem  times  be  carefully  consider- 
ed, and  much  resemblance  will  he  found  in  them  to  the  Duke 
of  VVelitngton  in  some  of  those  characteristics.  Charlemagne, 
Cromwell,  Washington,  were  all  men  with  similar  qualities 
in  dilfercnt  degrees,  and  none  of  them  with  imaginationj  en- 
thusiasm, or  marked  feelings  for  the  merely  beautiful.  If 
such  an  expression  may  be  permitted,  his  Grace  stands  the 
first  among  those  intellects  which  may  be  termed  utilitarian, 
and  to  which  the  great  names  we  have  just  quoted  are  allied. 
Whether  the  uncontined  sublimity  of  a  Milton,  whose  spirit 
was  too  etherial  not  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  thought  and  ima- 
gination, and  to  taste  before  his  time  of  a  life  beyond  this — 
or  the  intellect  of  a  Shakspearc,  which  delineated  with  un- 
erring power  the  minds  and  mannera  of  a  world,  and  floated 
at  will  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  or  guided  with  steady  hand  the 
high  imaginings  of  that  unseen,  immortal  power  bestowefl  on 
man,  are  of  a  higher  order,  let  others  determine.  Between 
the  two  stand  the  scientifically  tiseful,  who,  from  investigating 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  lead  the  soul  to  the  adnratiun  of  it-s 
Creator. 

Which  arc  the  highest  faculties  bestowed  on  man  ?  Con- 
rientioUMuess,  justice,  firmness,  caution,  judgement,  percep- 
tion, perseverance,  all  in  high  degree,  or  those  of  the  order 
we  have  referred  to?  A  combination  would  bo  Buj)erior  to 
cither  separate.  It  may  be  a  question,  if  the  powers  of 
Milton  or  Shakspearc,  ftupcrudded  to  those  of  a  Wellington, 
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would  not  eflectuiilly  have  prevcnlfd  the  latter  from  pur- 
Buiog  the  cijurst:  he  <liil ;  while  his  mistrust  uad  cautioa, 
and  continual  reference  to  facts,  would  have  checked  effect- 
ually the  flights  of  fancvt  and  the  richer  gems  of  illustration 
and  thought,  and  of  idcoa  that  leave  their  impress  on  man- 
kind. A  great  and  tiiuinphant  career,  directed  by  a  genius 
for  war,  guided  by  high-mindednesa,  instructing  by  precept 
and  unsullied  example,  must  also  leave  a  usct'td  impress  while 
history  lasts.  If  the  sternly  practical  cannot  be  allied  to  the 
ornate,  imaginative  and  sublime,  and  stiU  with  cquaf  cer- 
tainty perform  its  duties,  we  must  reflect,  whether  those 
thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity^  and  give  some  faint 
glimpses  of  the  cthcrial  nature  uf  our  immortal  part,  are 
likely  to  be  productive  of  more  positive  good  by  abstractedly 
elevating  the  mind,  than  the  every-day  practice  of  those  qua- 
lities on  wliich  the  order  and  stability  of  society  depend. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  observations  it  was  unhesitatingly 
said,  tliat  tlic  great  series  of  events  which  had  begun  to  tran- 
spire, when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon  {who  were 
bom  iu  the  same  year)  appeared  on  the  arena,  formed  a 
part  of  tliat  aeries,  which,  directed  by  Providence,  was  leading 
to  some  great  conclusion.  Perhaps  hereat^er  wc  may  enter 
boldly  yet  cautiously  into  that  exciting  subject ;  now  we  must 
coa6nc  ourselves  to  those  prominent  and  gcnernl  points  which 
may  interest  the  reader  as  being  closely  connected  with  the 
operations  of  the  period  comprised  in  these  volumes.  It 
was  mentioned,  that  those  men  selected  to  carry  through 
to  completion  tlie  views  of  Providence,  must  be  trained  to 
their  work,  and  that  the  training  of  both  had  produced  the 
opposite  results ;  preparing  the  one  for  permanent  triumph, 
Uie  other  for  defeat.  The  state  of  Europe  was  given  in  out- 
line. The  wars  of  revolutionary  France  commenced  near  the 
field  qf  Waterloo^  where  they  tenninated,  France,  with  a 
population  nursed  iu  anarchy,  blood  and  infidelity,  became 
aa  it  were  a  vial  of  wrath  poured  out  over  the  face  of  civifized 
Eiuvpe.  Her  legions  were  commanded  by  a  vaunting  leader, 
surrounded  by  upstart  satellites,  whose  objects  seem  to  have 
been  indefinite,  and  generally  were  satisfied  with  plmider, 
and  the  intlation  of  a  vanity  which  fed  to  repletion  on  usurp- 
ation, desolation  and  slaughter.  Af\cr  having  been  made  the 
scourges  of  the  north,  the  degraded  and  besotted  countries  of 
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Western  Etiropc  were  to  receive  nt  their  hnnda  the  chastisp- 
mcut  ntqtiircd  to  rouse  tliem  from  their  moral  lethargy. 
None  but  leadent  and  men  equally  devoid  of  all  the  higher  sen- 
timents which  should  stimulate  mnnkind  to  action,  could 
Iiave  been  made  the  invaders  of  nations  who  had  never  in- 
jured them,  and  there  have  rioted  in  every  cruelty  and  excess. 
No  sooner  had  the  punishment  been  inflicted,  than  the  in- 
8trumcnt-s  were  to  be  destroyed.  Some  sleep  in  the  desert 
sands  of  Syria  and  ancient  Egyi)t,  destroyed  by  the  same 
nation  wliich  swept  the  last  remnant  from  the  tield  of  Wa- 
terloo ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousauds  perished  amid  the 
howling  tempests  and  snows  of  Russia ;  whole  legions  were 
hunted  to  their  graves  from  Silesia  to  the  Rhine ;  Spain  and 
Portugal,  incited  and  led  on  by  England,  strewed  their  in- 
sulted realms  with  the  bodies  of  their  invaders,  and  turned  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Southern  France  into  sepulchres  of  the  armies 
which  had  desolated  their  homes.  Those  who  had  tnamied  her 
navies,  either  dyed  the  ocean  with  their  blood,  or  were  left  to 
long  reflection  in  prisons  remote  from  the  intercourse  of  men. 

Thus  passed  away  the  greater  pftrtion  of  the  generation  of 
revolutionary  France.  What  the  beneficial  and  final  results 
of  those  dreadful  punishments  will  be,  arc  yet  to  be  known. 
They  have  begun  ;  and,  as  the  mental  progress  of  nations  is, 
in  its  main  streanat  as  irresistible  as  the  ton-cnt  or  the  ocean 
tide,  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  rulers  will  arise  to  direct  ita 
course  into  channels  which  will  ditFusc  security,  peace  and 
happiness.  The  leader  of  the  hosts  who  were  the  aggressor*, 
and  the  commander  of  tJiose  who  conquered  and  destroyeil 
them,  were  as  different  as  their  objects.  Their  talents,  facul- 
ties and  dispositions  were  exactly  adapted  to  the  puq)oses 
for  which  they  were  intended  ;  their  training  such  as  called 
into  action  the  very  faculties  which  would  lead  the  one  to 
his  intended  destruction,  the  other  to  his  permanent  success. 

Both  possessed  great  military  talents,  quickness  of  |)crccp- 
tion,  readiness  and  apprehension,  and  facilities  of  resource: 
however  profomul  the  combinations,  both  appear  to  have 
avoided  duplex  or  complex  operations,  and  seem  to  lm\c 
generally  waited  the  results  of  success: — there  the  similarity 
seems  to  end.  One  of  the  charactcristirs  of  the  Duke  i«f 
Wellington  is  simplicity,  while  iu  Napoleon  mystery'  and 
bombast  were  rile.     The  former  never  was  known  to  b« 
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for  a  moment  led  by  success  fmm  the  calm  and  cautions 
forethought  which  Diarks  everj-  act  j  the  latter  aecmed  to  be^ 
come  inflated  v^*ith  success  until  he  thought  defeat  impossible. 
In  difficulty  and  distress  Wellington  was  ever  thoughtful, 
ready,  calm  and  limi ;  Napoleon  in  adversity  talked  instead 
of  thiuking,  became  confused,  irritalile  atid  weak  of  purpose. 
Wellington's  seJf-reliancc  increased  with  danger  ;  and  when 
otfiers  were  appalled  at  the  duration  of  the  dreadful  contest, 
the  word  was  given  that  won  the  field  of  Waterloo;  Na- 
jwleon  in  distress  lost  his  self-reliance  ;  he  led  his  wmy  by 
the  wrong  route  iiom  Russia,  then  left  it  to  others  to  ex- 
tricate, and  striking  his  atafl'  in  the  frozen  snow,  exclaimed, 
"  //  i*  written  in  heaven  that  henceforth  every  step  shall  be  a 
ftmli ;" — he  did  not  conquer  or  die  in  the  last  great  Hght  for 
empire, — but  he  quailed  before  he  sought  the  protection  of  an 
KngUsh  seaman,  and  lived  in  his  exile  without  dignity  or  calm 
submission  to  his  lot.  Justice,  highmindcdncss  and  tnithful- 
ncsa  of  purpose  mark  everj-  public  act  of  Wellington;  fraud, 
usurpation,  midnight  murder  and  crooked  policy  dai'ken  the 
career  of  Buonajjarte.  The  one  always  adapted  hi.s  mejins  to 
his  ends ;  the  other,  impatient  of  restraint  and  delay,  left  what 
could  not  be  prepared  to  chance  and  plunder.  The  English 
hero  led  on  his  own  soldiers  to  the  performance  of  duties  due 
fay  them  to  their  country  and  the  world ;  the  Emperor  of 
Franco  incited  Ids  annics  by  appeals  to  empty  glor)-  and  in- 
flated vanity,  by  impious  inferences  of  destiny  and  dreamy 
boasts  of  invincibility. 

The  English  general  was  trained  first  in  adversity  and  de- 
feat ;— then,  m  here  every  militarj'  ciiuii)ment  was  to  be  pro- 
dded, where  a  tortuous  policy  required  unceasing  \*igilance, 
and  where  the  just  administration  of  the  materiel  of  an 
juTny  had  never  been  before  maintained, — then  surrounded  by 
jealous  and  weak  allies,  and  opposed  to  the  most  renowned 
generals  and  troops  in  the  world.  The  chief  of  the  armies  of 
France  wils  Hushed  in  early  mmihood  by  extroordinarv  suc- 
cess and  constant  victory,  tlien  by  the  acclamations  of  le- 
gions, and  the  acquisition  of  imperial  rank,  combined  %\'ith 
unbounded  power,  and  the  subuiisi^iou  of  the  crowns  of  many 
couutries.  The  career  of  the  former  added  to  the  power  of 
every  natural  faculty  necessary  to  ensure  his  renown  and  tri- 
umph J— the  career  of  the  latter  fostered  every  failing  and 
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every  weakness  which,  when  opposed  to  his  rival,  were  cer- 
tmn  of  leading  to  defeat  and  irreti*ievablc  ruin.  Was  the 
FINGER  OF  Providence  there? 

7%f  General  Orders  of  Ficld-Mar»hal  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  Portuffal,  France  and  Spain,  i^c^from  1809  to  1818, 


ordc 


aU 


lESE  orders  were  au  written  in  the  Dukc'a  own  hand,  and 
constitute  a  manual  which  ought  to  be  a  vade-mecum  of 
every  officer,  as  they  comprise  directions  on  every  subject 
relative  to  nn  army  in  e%'eTy  situation,  and  of  every  circxmi- 
stnnce  connected  with  its  civil  administnition,  discipline  and 
consequent  efficiency.  The  volume  contains  so  many  curioua 
things,  and  illustrates  so  many  minute  points,  that  every  pos- 
sessor of  the  **  Dispatches"  should  purchase  it  as  a  necessary 
supplementary  volume. 

The  introduction  is  a  very  masterly,  instructive  and  amusing 
document,  and  gives  the  actual  i)roceeding8  of  an  army  on 
the  march  from  the  first  bugle  blast  that  roused  them  from 
their  slumbers,  to  mounting  the  deadly  breach,  so  graphically, 
that  every  movement  is  brought  before  the  muid,  and  tcfaves 
a  clear  impression.  We  have  learnt  that  it  was  written  for  a 
high-named  periodical,  and  returned  as  being  too  purely  pro- 
fessional !  No  matter ;  it  is  luckily  before  the  world, — not  in 
an  ephemeral  shape.  We  trust  that  it  and  the  "  Dispatches  " 
may  be  brought  out  in  cheap  aud  uniform  volumes;  they 
must  be  of  use  among  all  classes,  as  containing  lessons  of  eco- 
nomy, forethought  and  prudence.'*' 


*  Since  tliU  nrtirle  vu  printed,  a  Frettcli  work  Utcly  |mb1itb«d  bu  Kttncted  our 
notice.  It  is  called,  "  Juumnrux  dn  H^ta/Qitt  et  »oiitemu  par  let  Fhauaii  danM 
In  Prniwmte  dr  1807  a  IBM  ;  rpdigvt  tfayirM  kt  urHm  du  Himvmtrmtnt  tttr  le§ 
itoeumrntM  tsittant  imr  orch'ntt  ih  la  ffuerrt  et  ow  *l-pitf  dta  ^fhrtiJteMthiu.  Par 
J.  Behna*,  ek^tt*  bataiiion  du  GMif.     A  woU.,  arte  mtUu  ft/'lanfAM." 

Tlie  title  may  carry  with  it  unnc  rloimt  in  anthi-nticitT  and  iruih.    Alt))oagh 

the  wnrit  i»  crniiinW  len  piriitl  in  thr  nnr-'^'--  ->■  '^-r  erenti  of  tl-  '■  -  ■ !«- 

Var  thuj  mo^t  other*  \tntteii  by  French  oli  I  of  incorti-  -.^ 

}ilaiucr,  of  faUe  fttAteiiieitii.     la  the  last  i  i  i '.-  Qturtert}  :  :<; 

is  An  onic-lc  under  this  title  ftritlcn  by  fruiiic  ouc  cvidciitl]^  not  r  ji, 

ami  m>i  irtjuiiiutcil  wiUi  the  camvu^iiuf  the  PeitiiiMil*  :  or  iniii%  ). 
I  ■'  '  clitHids  wuiild  have  nceii  ddectrd,  n'     '    *       ,  ,| 

1'  iiittmdictctl  hiiitory.     We  point  nut  i  .'>. 


thorily«  we  cau  itv>eri  ilut  ihc  duki 
Madrid  or  elicwiierc. 
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Abticlb  VI. 

1,  Jade  Sheppard,    A  Romance.     By  W,  Harrison  Aixs- 

woRTH,  Esq.    3  vols.     Bcntley. 

2.  Michael  Annairongy  or  the  Factory  Boy.    By  Frances 

Troli-ope.     Noa.  1.  to  10.     Colburn, 

TuBRG  are  signs  in  the  present  Utcrary  times,  which,  we 
tliink,  claim  importunately  the  strict  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  do  not  reveal  themselves  only  to  the  keen  searcher 
of  nooks  and  comers,  neither  to  catch  their  interpretation  is 
a  fine  car  required;  but  they  stand  plainly  evident  in  the 
highways;  and  the  aoun'd  which  accompanies  them  forces 
itself  upon  the  notice  through  all  that  Babel  of  mingled  <lift- 
cord  and  harmnny.  which  (to  speak  fancifully)  makes  up  the 
voice  of  life  in  England.  The  sign  to  be  treated  on  the  pre- 
sent occiisiou,  is  tlie  condition  of  our  lighter  popular  litera- 
tuj'c  t  a  subject  of  serious  importance,  when  viewed  in  con- 
junction with  that  grave  and  complex  question,  now  occupy- 
ing so  prominent  a  place  in  our  discussions — the  cducAtion 
of  the  people. 

As  text  to  the  considerations  which  follow,  wc  avail  our- 
selves of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  Inst  romance,  w  hich  has  gained  him 
so  bad  a  notoriety;  and  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  attempt  to  rival 
Mr.  Dickens,  which,  fortunately,  has  failed  to  increase  a  bad 
notoriety  already  gained.  But,  in  the  outset,  we  must  observe, 
that,  considering  "Jack  Sheppard*'  and  "The  Factory  Boy" 
merely  as  the  legitimate  children  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors — 
as  the  cousins-gerraon  of  many  other  works  approved,  for 
their  tendency,  by  the  feeling  and  philanthropic, — the  protest 
here  oftt;red  against  them  is  no  echo  of  that  cry  of  astoniiihed 
Innocence  suddenly  aAvakcned  in  the  midst  of  a  dream  of  hu* 
man  perieclibihty,  wliich  has  been  raised  by  some;  still  less, 
a  chonis  to  that  Anathema  which  a  compulsory  advertence  to 
decorum  has  extorted  from  otlicrs.  and  those  the  very  per- 
sons whose  plaudits  and  symi>athy  have  fosteretl  their  pro- 
duction. Well  is  it,  that  the  press  should  raise  its  voice, 
and  declare  that  this  altempt  to  reproduce  in  the  novel  the 
jail-bii-d  and  the  houae-brcaker,  is  \icious  and  offensive ; — 
well,  that  it  should  denounce  the  half-a-score  of  minor  thea- 
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tres  crowded  ^vitil  the  waifs  and  strnvs  of  the  London  streets 
to  ap])Iaud  agnniziug  sceuoM  uliich  had  been  spiced  with  their 
la.Ht  groauH  and  convulsions  uitder  the  siipennti*ndcncc  of 
Mr.  xVinsworth  himself, — to  udmirc  vivid  iaJtleanx  arranged 
by  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Cruickahank ;  the  latter,  alas !  how 
sadly  sunk  from  tJie  hijrh  moral  position  he  might  have  occu- 
pied a-s  HogartVs  far-off  succiiss*)r !  Well  is  it,  that  every 
poHce-caae  of  crime  and  misUemeanoiir  springing  from  this 
Jack-Shcppard  mania,  circidating  among  the  idle  and  un- 
taught myriads  of  St.  GileH*i>  and  St.  George's  Helds,  should 
be  brought  fonnu-d  aud  iUustrated  in  severe  italics.  But 
lictler  would  it  be  if  that  iwimc  press  could  nrcpiit  it-sclf  of 
Juiving  begotten  tine  monster  now  found  so  noxious — of 
having  sharpened,  if  not  created,  that  unwholesome  apiietitc, 
which  could  not  fail,  at  last,  to  c<>ndeM*cud  to  garbu;;;*?*— of 
having  hastened  that  movement,  the  final  direction  of  which 
was  the  mirc  and  the  foul  odours  of  the  kennel! 

In  examining  how  far  the  press  hoa  or  has  not  done  tMS, 
and  in  illustrating  om*  inquiry  with  facts  and  testimonies  not 
easily  to  be  put  aside,  the  someivhat  unusual  course  presents 
itself,  of  dwelling  for  awhile  upon  a  detail  previous  to  ap- 
proaching the  general  features  of  tlie  subject, — that  detail 
being  the  career  and  jiusitiuu  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  as  an  author. 
To  dc8cri!)c  this  will  be  neither  u  long  nor  a  diftlcult  task, 
Mr,  Ainsworth  possesses  the  merit  of  being  neither  hasty 
nor  frequent  in  his  intercourse  with  the  public.  His  early 
tale  "Sir  John  Chiverton"  is  known  to  veiy  few,  and  only 
to  be  regarded  as  un  evidence  of  promise.  If  intermediate 
works  there  be,  betwixt  its  appearance  and  that  of  "Rook- 
wood,"  they  have  shpped  out  of  sight : — for  it  is  upon  that 
romance  and  "  Crichton,"  its  successor,  tliat  the  renown  was 
based,  which  has  now  spread  from  boundary  to  boundary  of 
the  empire  of  the  New  Police,  aud  tou  far,  we  feiu-,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  many  n  county  magistracy. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  incidents  of  the  j»lot  of 
"  llookwowl."  The  author's  mtmner  of  working  is  more  tiJ  the 
puqjose.  As  it  is  now  (aud  the  sign  is  worth  noting)  n.*- 
quired  of  almost  every  wTiter  of  a  certain  poptdarity,  to  ac- 
count for  his  dciUings  with  the  pubUc  by  the  profession  of 
some  iutculiou  or  prevailing  idea; — the  compounder  of  that 
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strange  mixture  of  slang,  sportsmanship  and  sorcery,  would 
probably  wiy,  that  his  talc  was  elaborated  in  illustration  of 
the  some  solemn  word  oh  that  to  which  the  morbid  splendours 
of  Victor  Hugo's  *Notre  Dainc  de  Paris'  owe  their  accumula- 
tion. Destiny  would  probably  bear  the  blame  of  the  scenes  in 
the  church-vault  and  the  doings  of  the  fiend-like  sexton — 
Destiny  would  be  brought  to  apologize  for  tlie  monstrous 
wickedness  of  lady  Rookwood  in  her  husband's  sick  chamber 
— Destiny  would  be  alleged  to  be  the  mover  of  the  atrocities 
of  the  gipsies*  haunt, — scenes,  one  and  all  elaborated  with  the 
utmost  pains, — in  their  turgid  distortion  caricaturing  the 
wildest  extravaganees  of  Maturin,  but  unredeemed  by  any 
glimpses  of  that  poetical  spirit,  which,  with  all  his  tawdri- 
ncas,  Maturin  possessed.  Of  this  wc  hold  Mr.  Ainsworth 
to  he  devoid ;  celebrated  though  he  be  among  his  admirers, 
as  successful  in  that  sweetest  exercise  of  poetry,  song-writing. 
He  can  select  the  thoughts  and  images  which  arrange  them- 
selves effectively  in  a  lyrical  form,  and  make  up  a  burden 
certain  to  catch,  if  not  to  keep,  the  ear;  he  is  famiUar  with 
the  quips  and  contrivances  of  versification ;  but  of  that  me- 
lody of  the  heart,  ^\-ith  which  every  lyric  of  Shakspearc  and 
Ben  Jonson  overtlows,  and  which  our  modern  soug-writers. 
Bums,  Beranger  and  Moore,  in  a  less  measure  possess,  he 
has  nothing.  Not  one  oi'  his  songs  has  struck  root.  And  it 
is  the  deficiency  of  this  true  poetical  spirit  which  makes  his 
prose  descriptions  labour  as  they  proceed.  Not  one  single 
touch  or  colour  in  thera  has  of  itself  any  significance.  Effort 
is  laid  to  etfort,  word  piled  upon  word,  allusion  tacked  to  al- 
lusion, with  as  fiorid  a  UberaUty  as  that  of  the  Irish  street- 
jballad  maker,  who  intending  to  extol  the  charms  of  his  mis- 
8,  compares  her  to  "  the  famous  duchess  of  Bavaria  and 
Dido  the  iVfrican  Clueen."  With  much  care,  there  is  no  force 
of  dialogue ;  with  much  parade  of  Avit  and  passion,  never  an 
oxclamntioix  or  a  repartee  which  either  Tragedy  or  Comedy 
would  consent  to  own. 

Of  the  assertions  we  have  just  made,  it  may  not  be  amiss 

to  offer  proof,  by  citing  a  passage  from  each  of  Mr  Ains- 

kirorth's  novels,  chosen  rather  with  regard  to  brevity,  than  us 

'offering  the  fullest  illustration  of  the  positions  we  have  laid 

dawn  which  could  be  found.    The  first,  taken  from  "  Uook- 
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wood/'  h  a,  inir  specimen  of  our  no^'elist's  skill  in  recording 
the  utt<?mncc  of  vioicnt  passion.  The  scene  is  one  of  sus- 
pense and  excitement; — the  widowed  lady  of  a  guilty  hus- 
bnnd  is  broken  in  upon  by  tlie  rightfid  heir,  long  deemed  u 
natural  son,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  has  received  the 
proofs  of  hla  legitimacy,  and  is  distracted  by  her  own  evil 
promptings  towards  crimes  by  which  these  may  be  sup-, 
pressed.  A  long  series  of  portents  and  preparationa,  as  per- 
tinent as  the  two  morning  guns  in  "The  Critic,"  hu  pre- 
ceded this  interview.     The  iitjured  son  s|>eaks: — 

"  •  hooV  heiT,'  and  clutching  her  hand  he  drew  from  oul  the  fnlds  of 
hh  U'alttertat  tkfi  $krlettiH  hamtl  t)f  hi*  molhi^,  tn  thp  ^ttni^ii  tf  u-htrft  tkehroktn 
hhtif  Ktui stirkiny.lt^  'Tins  devil  hand,  which  has,  t\\h  instant,  in  all  proba* 
hiliC}-  prnicrved  my  life',  fluly  Kookwnod  fa&viog  attempted  but  on  initant 
bcfmeto  silence  his  claims  by  the  stroke  of  the  penUiife^]  '^viuuiy  mother's; 
it  has  done  this,  il  will  do  more, —it  will  accomplish  oil  the  rest.  See/ 
added  he.  stxctcbiog  forth  the  shrunlcea  finger,  and  placing  it  cIds«  by 
Indy  Knnkwood's  hand,  who  recoiled  from  eontact  with  it,  as  from  the 
touch  of  aicorpioD.  'That  ring  was  placed  where  yoo  now  see  it  before  your 
own  was  profTcrcd— thnt  cfjld  hand  was  pressed  to  your  husband's  at  the 
altar,  befoie  his  faith  was  plighted  to  you.  Hia  faith  to  her  w»»  broken; 
but  the  tows  he  broke  were  marriaijp  roirj.  The  living  hand  may  part  with 
itA  ring  to  another — the  dead  will  retain  posKL'ssion  while  mailer  sboU 
endure.  Compare  them  together.  The  one  through  her  brief  life  was  ever 
gentle,  ever  kindly,  ever  yielding ;  the  other  grasping,  etemf  bexurable. 
That  is  iustinct  with  vitalitf ,  nith  |K)wer — this  incapable  of  motion— deiuL 
Yet  shall  this  nerveless  baud  accamplish  mure  tbaii  the  living,  Years  have 
flown  since  thia  ring  was  placed  upon  the  linger  ;  yet  hath  it  not  corroded, 
nor  reltoiiui^bed  it»  hold.  Look  at  it,  lody :— consider  it  well,  touch  it, 
eiaminc  it — 'ti»  rent,  actual,  your  own  in  shape;  in  iiubstancej  In  design  - 
for  the  same  holy  end  procured,  with  the  same  solemn  plight  bestowed : 
all  the  same,  lave  that  it  was  the^n^  ay,  the  first;  let  that  couvioce  you. 
With  what  a  voice  this  silent  circlet  epcaks — how  eloquent"- how  loud !  1 
have  nu  otiicr  witnesi^— yet  will  this  suffice.  Of  ttiu^ie  to  whom  I  owe  my 
being,  both  are  deotl.  Can  neither  answer  to  my  call :  She  sleeps  wilhla 
^&v  tomb  that  now  yawns  to  receive  him  :  he  is  en  his  way  thither;  yet 
thi»  remains  to  anvwer  for  both — to  cry  out,  as  from  the  depths  nf  the  gr«v«» 
for  justice  to  me.  Look  at  it«  I  say  :  can  you  look,  and  longer  dnubl^  You 
cannot — dare  not— do  not.     I  read  conviction  m  \  .11:  glanc«— in 

your  averted  countenaoce.'  " — Rookwmd,  vol.  i. ; ,, 

And  this,  according  to  Mr  Ain8wortlj*s  next  paragraph,  is 
a  specimen  of  "the  eloquence  inspired  by  intense  emotion, 
"  so  vivid  tliat  it  nrver  fuila  to  produce  a  convincing  dlect, 
*'  even  upon  ou  auditor  the  most  detcrminately  iQcredulous" ! 
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The  second  fragment  affords  proof  of  the  manner  in  which 
words  take  the  place  of  fresh,  creative  thoughts  in  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  descriptions.  It  is  a  part  of  his  portraiture  of  Crich- 
ton  the  Admirable,  whom,  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume,  the 
author  himself  saw,  and  wished  his  reader  to  see,  more  clearly 
than  the  subordinate  personages  of  the  story  :-— 

"  The  countenance  of  Crichton  was  one  that  Phidias  might  have  poor- 
trayed,  so  nearly  did  its  elevated  and  ennobled  character  of  beauty  approach 
to  the  ideal  standard  of  perfection  erected  by  the  great  Athenian  sculptor. 
Chiselled  like  those  of  some  ancient  head  of  the  Delphic  God,  t^e  features 
were  wrought  with  the  utmost  fineness  and  prurision  —the  contour  of  the 
face  was  classical  and  harmonious —  the  mens  divinior  breathed  from  every 
lineament— the  lips  were  firm,  full,  and  fraught  with  sensibility,  yet  giving 
token  of  the  most  dauntless  resolution— the  chin  was  proudly  curved — the 
nose  Grecian— the  nostril  thin  and  haughty  as  that  of  an  unbroken  barb  of 
the  desert — the  brow  was  ample  and  majestical,  shaded  by  hair  of  the 
lightest  brown,  disposed  in  thick  ringlets  after  the  manner  of  the  antique. 
There  was  a  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  a  sparkling  freshness  in  Crichton's 
complexion,  the  more  surprising,  as  the  pallid  hue  and  debilitated  look  of  the 
toil-worn  student  might  more  naturally  be  expected  in  his  features  thau 
the  ^osy  bloom  of  healUi.  In  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  slight 
moustache  feathered  his  upper  lip,  and  a  short-pointed  beard  clothed  his 
chin,  and  added  to  the  grave  manliness  of  his  aspect.  One  blemish,  if  such 
it  could  with  propriety  be  termed,  existed  in  Crichton's  physiognomy. 
Around  his  right  eye  was  stamped  a  faint  roseate  mark,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Aldus  Manutius,  who,  in  his  dedication  toX^richton  of  the  Paradoxes  of 
Cicero,  has  said,  cum  le  omnet  signo  rubea  ro$tB,  quod  tibi  Natura  circa  deae- 
trum  lumen  impressit,  tanquam  unicam  et  raram  in  terru  awm^  hominea  cognoe- 
ceraU.  This  defect  would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  inasmuch  as  it 
by  no  means  detracted  from  the  beauty  and  expression  of  his  countenance, 
and  indeed  could  scarcely  be  detected  except  by  very  near  observance,  were 
not  its  statement  necessary  to  the  perfect  individuality  of  the  portrait  which 
we  wish  to  present  to  the  reader." — Crichton,  vol.  i.  p.  67« 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the  total  want  of  innate 
power  in  this  description,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
author  to  quote  authorities,  and  give  his  reasons  for  quoting 
them,  by  way  of  finish  to  his  picture.  If  any  novice  in  com- 
position would  wish  to  consider  the  results  of  the  opposite 
manner  of  working,  let  him  turn  to  Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  slighter 
portraits ;  those,  for  instance,  of  Richard  of  England  on  his 
sick  bed,  and  Saladin  the  Soldan  by  the  Diamond  of  the  De- 
sert, in  the  Tales  of  the  '  Crusaders.' 

It  may  seem  strange  to  all,  who,  like  ourselves,  in  the 
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pamgea  jast  exhibited,  discern  that  feebleness  in  wliich  ^'  de- 
tire  outitrips  iierformance/'  thai  the  critic-*  of  the  hour 
fthouM  all  but  mtaniinously  ha\*e  hailed  *'  Rookwood^'  as  a  work 
of  vif^omiis  and  original  genius.  It  may  appear  stranger  still, 
that  a.  uovelf  bo  completely  belonging  to  "the  literature  of 
Despair/*  as  Goethe  called  the  works  of  the  modem  French 
Cfmtmlnonnairest  should  have  been  welcomed  the  most  loudly 
by  those  very  i>arties  who^c  aim  it  has  always  been  to  exalt 
the  contemplative  school  of  poetry  above  that  which  they 
were  pleoHed  to  denounce  as  the  Satanic  school ; — those  very 
parties  who  raised  up  Wordsworth  as  their  divinity,  and  de- 
livered over  the  rhapsodical  passion  of  Byron  to  the  neglect 
and  aversion  of  all  good  men.  Of  the  general  causes  of  an 
inconsistency  so  glarings  we  have  something  to  say  presently. 
Thf  iinriK'diatc  reason  for  tht  praise  and  popularity  lavished 
on  **  Rookwootl"  lay  in  the  e]>isodical  introduction  of  Dick 
Tuq)iu  the  highwayman,  and  his  celebrated  ride  to  York. 
For  such  an  avatur  the  public  was  thoroughly  prepared. 
During  the  temporary  ebb  of  Scott's  popularity,  Bulwor, 
in  his  restless  and  versatile  scorch  oiler  the  means  of  pro- 
dncine  new  flensations.  had  already  begun  to  rummage  the 
sUmg  dictionary'  and  the  pages  of  the  Newgate  Calendiir, 
ll<imanee  had  uttered  the  strange  jargon  of  the  *'  Knights  of 
the  Uond"  in  Paul  Clifford*  and  an  atteuijjt  had  been  made 
to  iUufitrate  philosophical  truth  by  exhibiting  iu  Fiction's  gay 
colours  the  crime  of  Eugene  Aram,  and  its  lamentable  conse- 
quences !  and  the  public,  in  place  of  the  Laras  and  Manfreds, 
in  whose  gloomy  and  majestic  despair  it  ha<l  so  lately  re- 
joicedy  had  accepted  for  favourites  these  beings  less  magniti- 
cently  criminal,  but  far  more  familiar.  We  arc  not  blaming 
the  novelist  for  his  choice;  it  was  the  result  of  circum- 
stances :  and  let  us  not  forget  how  he  was  thereby  exfH)sed  to 
critical  attack  and  ridicule, — not  merely  by  those  who  like 
otirselves  object  to  all  such  works  on  principle ;  but  with  a 
most  unanimous  v-irulence  by  the  very  Tory  periixlienls  and 
journals,  which  were  the  foremost  and  loudest  to  cheer  on 
Mr.  Ainsworth  as  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  modern  fiction.  Aa 
regards  the*  latti-r,  since  the  public  had  testified  its  willing- 
ni*ss  to  symjiathizc  with  the  lowest  of  those  lawless  beings 
whom  physical  power  and  g»iiity  daring  place  in  a  position 
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observed,  but  not  clevatofl, — it  was  only  niitm-al  that  one  eo 
aspiring,  but  so  devoid  of  original  inspirations,  as  the  auUior 
of  "  Rookwood,"  should  "take  to  the  road"  witli  a  simpler 
nod  more  straightforward  purpose  than  liis  predecessor; — 
namely,  that  of  ministering  to  the  love  of  excitement,  and 
that  universal  j^assiou  for  pursuit,  which  ao  recently  wc  at- 
tempted to  analyse*.  Tlie  highwayman,  exhibited  as  an  ex- 
jiotient  of  a  corrupt  and  iU-bal:ii»ced  social  system — the  mur- 
derer imi»erce]»tibly  seduced  to  crime  and  remorse  by  an 
overmastering  thirst  for  solitude  aixd  knowledge, — addressed 
thorasclvea  to  tlie  few;  but  the  many  could  symjMitliize  with 
the  coarse  courage,  the  reckless  daring,  the  ilashy  gallantry 
of  the  footpad  or  the  outlaw.  From  wonder  at  his  feat«,  it 
was  but  a  short  step  to  brtuithless  interest  in  his  escapes: 
and  such  interest  became  not  only  natural  but  laudable,  when 
a  few  flowers  of  filial  aficction,  devoted  friendship,  or  unsel- 
fish passion,  were  stuck  over  the  character, — «o  matter  how 
heterogcneously — by  way,  (to  borrow  a  forcible  metaphor 
from  Scott)  of  **  gilding  its  gibbct-iroua  " !  The  feelings  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  Ainsworth  are  clearly  pointed  at  in  his  mnttos. 
At  the  head  of  book  fourth  of"  Rookwood,"  for  example,  we 
find  tlie  following: — 

"  Many  a  tine  fellow  with  a  genius  extemive  enough  to  have  effected 
univf  nnl  Feformatioii,  bos  licon  doomed  to  i>eriah  hy  tbc  halter ;  but  don 
not  such  a  roan's  renown  extend  through  centuries  and  tens  of  ccaturiea, 
while  many  a  prince  would  Yvt  overlnukeil  tn  hi»Cor)',  were  it  not  the  hiBto- 
han's  interest  to  increue  the  number  of  his  pages?  Nay,  when  the  tra- 
veller sees  a  gibbet,  does  he  not  exclaim,  '  that  fellow  was  no  fool '  \  and 
lament  the  hardneas  of  the  times  ? " — SchUhr. 

It  is,  then,  our  deliberate  judgement,  that  to  its  idea  and 
tendency,  rather  than  to  its  execution,  "  Rookwood"  owed  the 
success  which  displaced  the  Mai'quis  of  Grauby's  head  from 
ita  post  of  honour  in  many  a  taji-room  north  of  the  Trent ; 
and  deposed  the  freaks  and  follies  of  Dr.  Syntax  from  their 
ahrines  in  the  barljers*  shops,  to  make  way  for  the  pictured 
"  ride  to  York.- *  Let  us,  however,  do  Mr.  ^Viubworth  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  showed  no  disposition  to  abuse  his 
fame,  or  to  presume  upon  public  favour,  by  a  rash  and  con- 
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t^mptiious  flitnsincss  in  bin  next  ettsny.  liaviug  been  dub-' 
bed  the  Victor  Hugo  of  Kngloud  by  some  of  liia  indiscreet 
ntlmirers,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  sb6uld  B«ek  to  mea- 
sure himself  directly  with  the  romancer  of  "  Notre  Dame;" 
and  the  core  and  study  obviously  bestowed  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  "  Crichton"  ore  the  more  honourable,  aa  being 
in  opposition  to  the  general  habits  and  spirit  of  that  class 
of  bteraiy  labourers,  who,  at  the  present  day.  devote  them- 
selves to  that  hardest  of  all  tasks,— namely,  catering  for  the 
amusement  of  a  Batiated  public.  But  in  "  Crichton"  the  care 
and  the  study  discernible  are  its  best  merits.  The  ma- 
chinery is  ingenious  and  curiously  contrived,  but  tlie  move- 
ments of  the  puppets  are  not  attractive  enough  to  be  worth 
the  contrivance.  The  novel  is  an  ill-composed  satnrnal  of 
figures  wearing  the  habiliments  and  masks  of  great  bisto 
rical  characters ; — tiiere  is  uo  speculation  in  the  eyes, — no 
blood  in  the  veins.  The  cloth  of  gold  betrays  itself  too  often 
as  mere  tinsel — the  frown  of  the  villain,  as  a  look  called  u])  by 
the  stage-painter — the  knowledge  of  the  scholar,  a  thing  pain- 
fully extracted  from  many  books  for  the  occasion;  and  the 
adveutures  of  the  lover,  a  series  of  melodramatic  feats,  in 
which  there  is  much  display,  but  no  real  devotion.  After  the 
volumes  are  closed^  we  can  make  for  ourselves  no  better  or 
more  individual  image  of  the  Adminible  Crichton  than  the  au- 
thor conveyed  in  those  two  lines  of  liis  preface  in  which  he 
sets  forth  his  own  notion  of  the  hero—**  as  something  between 
A?  beau  D'Orsay  and  Father  Prout."  Goethe's  description  of 
Victor  Hugo's  creations  applies  yet  more  closely  to  those  of 
his  English  imitator;  but  '*  Crichton'*  contains  no  such  re- 
deeming passages  as  the  episode  of  Paqiiette  de  la  Chante* 
JteuriCj  a  chapter  which  mij;ht  fairly  be  pleaded  in  mitigation 
of  the  sentence  delivered  by  the  far-sighted  sage  of  Weimar, 
Tlic  drama tU ppTSOTHjp  of  the  **  Notre  Dame  de  Paris"  he  de- 
Bcribes  ns  "  lay  men  and  women,  skilfully  constructed  after 
'*  due  pro]M>rtions :  but"  (continues  he)  "they  are  but  stuffed 
"  dolls,  which  the  author  handles  most  immerciftdly — twists 
"  and  tortures  them  into  the  strangest  postiires— nirkd  and 
*'  flogs  them — tear;*  thcui  l>ody  and  mind.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
"  a  fleshless  thing  that  he  tears  so  inhumanly  to  pieces.*' 
To  show  how  completely,  ia  the  poor  merit  of  vehemence 
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put  forth  in  this  twisting  and  tortiiriag  process,  Mr.  Ahm- 
M'orth  falls  behind  the  Piirieian  novelist,  tl^  pages  of  "Crich' 
ton'*  aeed  but  be  turued  one  hy  oac— a  proccK  easy,  but 
tcdioiis,  and  hardly,  we  thiuk,  uecesaary.  And  stti],  if  we 
would  know  how  incomparably  that  romance  is  its  author'^ 
best  work,  aa  regards  tendency,  propriety  of  toate  and  artistic 
treatment,  we  have  hut  to  compare  it  with  *'  Jock  8heppard." 
Id  this  tale,  indeed,  the  literature,  not  of  despair,  but  of  de- 
basement, has  reached  its  lowest  deep.  We  are,  however,  con- 
ntrained  to  believe,  that  the  pubUc  appetite  for  the  strongest 
jHJSsible  dose  of  degrading  atrocities  may  have  been  as  much 
the  eause  as  the  cltect  of  its  production.  In  evidence  of  this, 
the  immcnHe  popularity  of  the  darker  scenes  in  the  \tTiting8 
of  Mr.  DicJtens,  which  immediately  preceded  its  appearance, 
must  be  remarked.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  woidd 
not  convey  the  remotest  idea  that  the  forcible  and  shrewd  and 
pathetic  "  Boz"  intended  to  trade  for  fame  and  favour  upon 
the  abuses  and  crimes  which  make  hideous  the  by-ways  of 
this  world.  There  is,  dinceruiblc  in  all  his  works,  too  much 
kindness  of  heart— too  much  of  that  manly  tenderness  which 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  unpopular  and  the  oppreased,  to 
permit  us,  for  one  instant,  to  doubt  his  conscientious  desire 
to  serve,  an  well  as  to  amuse,  in  his  widely-spread  fictions. 
Btit  the  means  he  uses  we  think  a  mistaken  one.  Granting 
that  the  protracted  miseries  of  the  debtors'  prison,  and  the 
frightful  and  fascinating  snares  of  the  thieves*  haunt,  and  the 
atrocious  and  grinding  tyrannies  of  the  cheap  school,  have  been 
laid  bare  by  him,  and  biouglit  home  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
silken  ease  of  thousands  who  never  would  else  have  dreamed  of 
such  horrors, — it  is  questionable  whether  the  amount  of  justice 
forthe  wronged  thus  obtained  is  not  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  amount  of  morbid  irritation  excited  by  details  of  crime 
and  cruelty.  The  deceitful  heart  of  man,  wliilu  it  loves  to 
imagine  itself  as  thrilling  w  ith  a  generous  indignation,  inquires 
not  how  much  of  that  tlirill  belongs  to  the  strange  pleasure 
of  following  the  course  of  things  obscure  and  monstrous  and 
forbidden. — Terror  is  rarely  awakened  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  fascination,— or  crime  dwelt  upon,  without  the 
anatomy  of  its  workings  partaking  as  much  of  curiosity  ns  of 
disapproval.  The  Newgate  Calendar,  that  moat  ghastly  of  all 
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records,  has  cTcr  been  the  favourite  companion  of  young 
thieves,  has  often  been  their  instructor.  Who  can  have  for- 
gotten the  striking  recent  examples  of  suicide,  by  a  diseased 
emulation,  exciting  suicide?  Now,  as  Truth — the  one  undying 
and  immutable  principle  of  Art — is  of  a  sound  and  hcallh- 
|!;iWnfj  morality,  wc  ought  sparingly  to  introduce  the  grow, 
the  horrible,  the  cruel,  into  the  world  of  Fiction.  We  ouglit 
but  to  countenance  them  when  introduced  with  the  caution  of 
a  Shakspcare's  consummate  experience,  and  with  the  ideal  co- 
louring thrown  around  them  by  a  Shakspearc's  poetical  spirit. 
While  taking  our  part  in  the  real  business  of  life,  we  ought 
not,  as  Herder  has  tinely  said,  "  to  contest  with  the  gods  their 
seats  of  eternal  trauquilUly," — we  are  not  to  turn  away  with 
a  sickly  sclf-eompasaion  from  fathoming  the  distresses  and  the 
weaknesses  of  our  brethren.  But,  in  our  pleasures,  we  should 
avoid  intermingling  for  excitement^s  sake,  those  foul  and  dib- 
torted  aspects  of  humanity,  which  the  soberest  and  most 
steadfast  can  hardly  contemplate  without  a  passing  shade  of 
sullied  distigurement  being  reflected  by  the  object  on  tlic  ob- 
8er^'er. 

If,  however,  on  coming  to  "Jack  Sheppard,"it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  adverting  to  '*  Oliver  Twist,"  neither  as  to 
power  or  purpose  do  we  class  the  two  works  together.  Com- 
pared with  the  writings  of  "  Boz,"  Mr.  ^Vins worths  novel, 
indeed,  is  a  feeble  and  pitiful  failure.  It  is  thrust  upon  us, 
moreover,  without  the  slightest  aHectation  of  sening  any 
good  end  whatsoever.  The  motto  of  the  book,  Irum  the 
*^  Life  and  Actions  of  Guzman  D'  Alfurache,"  points  out 
which  way  the  writer  leans ; — 

"  Upon  ray  wonl,  friend/'  Bald  1,  "  you  havo  almost  made  me  long  to 
try  what  a  robber  I  should  make."  "  There  'b  u  great  art  in  it»  if  you  did," 
quoth  br.     "  Ah,  hut."  said  I,  "  there's  r  great  deal  io  be'iug  hanged." 

Now  "Jack  Shcppard"  exceeds  the  promise  of  its  motto, — 
inasmuch  as  the  *^  great  art"  of  roblxiry  forms  the  staple  inter- 
est of  the  book,  while  "  the  great  deal  '*  (r.  r.  the  rt!trihutJon) 
"  in  being  hanged,''  is  but  represented  as  a  splcndi<l  anil 
aflecting  close  of  a  glorious  career  ;  e,  g,  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

"  A  deep  silence,  howcverj  now  prevailed*  broken  only  hy  ibe  tHlling  of 
th«  bella  of  Newgate  and  St.  Sepulchre's.    The  mi^ty  concourse  becaue 
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Cor  ft  momeDt  sdU.  Suddenly,  such  a  shout  aa  has  icldom  smitten  baman 
can  rent  the  air.  'Htr  comes  1*  L-ried  a  Ihou.saiul  voices,  oud  the  shuut 
asccnd»l  to  Smithficld,  descended  to  Snow  HilL  and  tcid  those  who  were 
assembled  nn  Holbom  Hill  that  Sheppard  hud  left  tic  prison. 

"  Between  the  two  officcra,  with  their  arras  linked  in  his.  Jack  Shepi«ird 
was  conducted  to  the  cart.  He  t(M)l(ed  amund.  and  u  be  heard  that  deaf- 
ening »ht>ut.— a*  he  felt  tlie  inHueace  of  tiosc  thoasand  eyes  fixed  upon 
him, — AS  be  listened  to  the  cbeerii^  all  Ids  mif>giviiig», — if  be  had  any. — 
vantshedj  and  he  felt  more  as  if  he  were  marching  to  a  triumph  than  pro- 
ceeding tu  a  bbaint-ful  death." — Jack  Skeppani,  Vol.  iii.  pj),  394,  395. 

We  iuv  uot  called  upon  to  offer  a  critical  analysis  of  this 
novelj  which  possesses  every  defect  of  looseness  of  constnic- 
tion,  extnivagauce  of  incident,  luid  inconaistency  of  character, 
which  could  be  assembled  lu  so  narrow  a  space.  Upon  no  in- 
sulated passage  could  we  dwell  with  approval.  The  escape 
from  New^te — its  great  scene — is  detailed  in  the  flat,  prosaic 
style  of  a  newspaper  report :  while  the  dialogues  among 
the  precious  fraternity  of  thieves,  thief-takers,  turnkeys,  and 
the  female  suttlers  who  thrive  under  the  patronjige  of  so 
wor6hi[)ful  a  company,  are  uncmbcllishcd  by  one  single  joke, 
even  aa  poor  and  common-place  aa  those  which  any  car 
might  gather  at  the  rate  of  twenty  a  minute  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seven  Dials.  Occasionally,  however,  the  author 
soars  Irom  this  bald  common-place  to  the  florid  style  of 
*'  Rookwood," — as  in  the  tbllowing  part  of  the  description  of 
the  Great  Storm,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  jirobablc  and 
least  exceptionable  part  of  the  book ; — 

"lite  bnnicanc  had  now  reached  it»  climax.  The  bloat  shrieked  a«  tf 
exulting  in  its  wrathful  mission.  Stunning  and  continuous,  tlic  din  seemed 
almost  tn  take  away  the  power  of  hearing.  He  who  hod  faced  the  gale 
would  have  been  instantly  stiBed,  Piercing  through  every  crevice  in  the 
clothes,  it,  i«  some  cases,  tore  them  from  the  wearer's  limbs,  or  from  bia 
giasp.  It  penetrated  the  skin  \  benumbed  the  dcsh  ;  paralysed  the  focuU 
(jes.  'Hie  iuiciise  daikacss  added  to  the  terror  of  the  storm.  Tlic  dc- 
atrnying  aitgel  hurried  by.  shroadcd  in  his  gloomiest  apparel.  None  .'aw, 
though  all  felt  his  presence  and  heard  the  thunder  of  btH  voice.  Imagina- 
tion, coloured  by  the  obscurit)',  peopled  the  air  with  phantoms.  Ten  thou* 
«aml  .'•toetU  seemed  tn  be  trouipUng  aloit,  charged  with  the  work  of  de. 
AtatioD.  .\wful  shapes  seemed  to  Hit  by,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the 
Qpcst,  animatini;  and  ihrecting  its  fury.  The  actual  danger  was  lost 
sight  of  in  these  wild  apprehensions ;  and  many  timorous  beings  were 
scored  beyoud  reasoD'a  verge  by  the  excess  of  their  fears."— Tuf.  i.  pp. 
12C,  137. 
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It  would  be,  surely,  superfluous  to  offer  any  more  speci- 
mens of  tlic  ultractious  of  the  recent  favourite  of  the  town. 
Let  us  then  leave  Mr.  /Viiiswortb  to  work  his  will  upon  "  Lon- 
don's lasting  ahame," — the  Tower  ;  the  announced  subject  of 
his  next  romance.  Upon  the  book  coupled  with  '"Jack 
Sheppord/'  and  which  richly  deserves  to  bear  it  company  to 
the  Tyburn  Tree  of  criticism,  it  is  needless  to  expatiate. 
Though  its  a[>pearanec  be  a  sif^  uf  the  times,  the  obscurity 
into  Nvhicli  it  has  fulleu^  is  a  token  that  Common  Sense^ — even 
amonfr  the  classes  most  ripe  for  intlammatory  contagion, — is 
not  in  every  case  utterly  blinded  to  the  fact,  that  there  may  be 
pictures  of  wronp  and  oppression,  produced  with  motives  no 
more  philanthropic  tlian  a  desire  to  drive  n  brisk  trade,  and, 
coarsely  to  speak, — "  to  forestol  the  market."  Evim  those, 
who  were  the  rirftdteat  to  follow  her  as  an  omrle  in  Ameriqa. 
to  extol  her  as  an  English  de  .StncI  in  Austria,  will  not  maich 
through  Manchester  with  Mrs.  TVollope !  The  amount  of 
tnith  and  probability  in  her  pitrttires  nf  foreign  life  could  not 
have  been  more  forcibly  tested,  than  by  the  success  of  her  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  her  fevourite  trade  of  trafficking  in  the 
abuse  of  abu»cs,  at  home. 

And  now  let  us  consider  that  state  of  public  taste,  of  which 
we  conceive  such  productions  as  **  Jack  Slicppard"  and  the 
"  Factory  Boy'*  to  be  the  consequences,  rather  than  the 
causes.  With  mucli  food  for  grave  consideration,  not  un- 
mixed with  alarm,  Romething  of  comfort  will  also  be  revealed 
in  the  examination — some  hope  that  this  **  Utcrature  of  de- 
basement "  may  prove  but  a  transient  imd  partial  j>lague,  in 
place  of  a  natundized  and  universal  distemper.  Wc  bcUcve, 
indeed,  that  traces  of  a  like  pestilential  intiucnee  having 
passed  over  our  land  in  former  times  may  be  discerned,  thiuigh 
modified  in  foriu,  and  not  fainting  so  large  a  class  as  at  pre- 
sent -f  inasmuch  us  its  visitations  took  place  during  epochs 
when  readers  were  less  numerous,  and  belonged  in  liu*ger 
proportion  to  that  order  of  uiK-iety  whose  impressions  nre  lesa 
strong  mid  more  wmtrolUible  than  those  of  the  great  public 
gf  the  nineteenth  century.  Without  echoing  the  obsolete 
sneer  of  the  fctrtignor  at  a  moroseness  of  temperament,  conse- 
qucJit  U[)on  an  ungracious  climate,  it  may  be  asked  with  rea- 
son, whether  there  be  not  some  element  in  the  shrewd,  ccnsi* 
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«,  reserved.  English  ohnracter.  which  disposes  it  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  mia«.ma  now  so  all-pervadintr,  Wc  have 
fancied  that  such  might  be  the  case,  as  ollen  as  wc  have  re- 
membered Coleridge's  subtle  exposition  of  the  vulgar  outcry 
against  ''  German  horrors/*  airrent  in  his  time,  and  his 
tlieory  of  their  origin,  which  occur  in  the  indignantly  scorn- 
ful review  of  Mntiirin's  "  Bertram," — thnt  **  Jack  Slieppard" 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  English  llegency  !  Let 
the  reader  give  its  full  weight  to  the  following  passage : 
Coleridge,  it  will  be  seen,  before  descending  upon  the  Irish 
dramatist  with  unmitigated  severity,  is  defending  the  well* 
known  play  of  Schiller  from  the  indiscriminate  accusations 
which  had  been  launched  against  it. 

"  !>)  understand  the  true  charnctcr  of  the  Robbrrt,  and  of  the  oouaUesB 
tmitatioDi  which  were  iU  8}>awD,  I  must  mfonu  yoa,  or  at  least  call  to 
your  rccoliccti'jn,  that  about  that  time,  and  for  »onio  years  before  it,  tiiree 
of  th*  most  pupular  book-i  in  tlic  Geimaa  laaguage  were  the  traoslatinus  of 
Toung'$  Night  Thouyhtn.  Hvrvry'n  Mi^itali'niut,  and  UicfiardMjn't  ClartMia 
llocrhii'f.  Now  wc  have  only  to  combine  the  bloated  style  and  peculiar 
rhythm  of  Hervty,  which  is  |Metic  only  on  accoiuit  of  ila  utter  uufitnesB 
for  proM,  and  might  as  appropriately  be  called,  prosaic,  but  Crom  its  utter 
ualitDeu  for  poetry ;  we  have  only,  I  repent,  to  coiabioe  these  lierreyismA 
with  the  9traiu«i  thoughts,  the  Curative  nietaphysict  of  Young  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and  with  the  loaded  seosibitity,  the  miciute  detail,  the  morbid  con- 
BCJ0U8Qe»t  of  esery  thought  and  feeling  Id  the  whole  flux  and  rvflux  of  the 
mind  ;  in  thort.  the  Betf>involutiun  and  dream-Hlcc  continuity  of  Riehard- 
•OD  on  the  other ;  and  then  to  add  the  horrific  incidents  and  mysterioas 
viUiins*  (geaioses  of  supernatural  ioteliect,  if  you  will  takt  the  author's 
word  for  it,  but  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  ruffians  of  the  condemned 
eclla,  if  wc  are  to  judge  by  their  actiunA  and  contrivances)  —to  add  the 
roined  castles,  the  dungeons,  the  trap-doors,  the  skeletons,  the  flesh-ond- 
blood  ghosts,  and  the  perpetual  moonshine  of  a  ratKlcm  author,  (them- 
srivBS  the  hterary  brood  of  the  C'aulle  qf  Otranto,  the  translations  of  which, 
with  the  imitations  and  impruvemeold  aforesaid,  wk-re,  alxmt  that  time, 
beginning  to  moke  as  much  nuisc  in  tiermany  as  their  originaJa  were  making 
in  England,) — and  oa  the  cumfxiuud  of  these  ingredients  duly  mixed,  you 
win  rccognifte  tht  ^o-callcd  German  drama.  The  Otla  Podrida  thus  cooked 
op,  wa»  denounced  by  the  he»l  critics  in  Germany,  as  the  mere  cramps  of 
weakaess,  and  orgasms  of  a  sickly  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
and  the  lowest  provocation  of  torpid  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  readers. 
Thtt  old  blooder,  howeverj  couceruing  the  irregularity  and  wildncss  of 
Shaktpuare,  In  which  the  Germans  did  but  echo  ihe  French,  who,  agaio^ 
were  but  the  echoes  of  our  own  critics,  was  still  in  vogue, — and  Shakapcare 
was  i}QOted  as  authori^*  for  the  most  anti-Shakspenui  drama.*'— ^lo^rapAta 
lifirarte. 
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This  passiige,  surely,  has  a  si^ificance  far  wider  than  tlic 
insulated  case  to  which  it  was  applied.     For,  in  proof  that  a 
propensity  townrtU  the  frightfully  vehement  and  the  eoarsely 
real,  had  already  manifested  itself  among  our  countrymen, — 
can  we  forget  that  it  was  immediately  after  our  most  goUlen 
time, — the  Elizabethan  age, — that  stage  scenes  of  butchery  and 
craft  luid  torture  were  approved  and  demanded  by  audiences, 
which  mifrht  at  will  have  wandered  forth  with  Shakspcare  into 
the  Athenian  wood  to  listen  to  fairy  harpings,  or  revelled 
with  him  in  the  fresh  woodland  life  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes ; 
— audiences  whose  blunted  sym{)athie8  failed  to  distinguish  the 
supremacy  of  the  intellectvuil  terrors  of  Lear  and  Macbeth 
and  Othello  over  the  grosser  and  more  naked  horrors  of  his 
brother  dramatists.     And  for  how  long  an  after  period  did 
those  dramas, — the  artist's,  the  poet's,  the  actor's  cvangele, — 
lie  thrust  out  of  light  by  productions  yet  lower  in  the  scale  of 
excellency,— by  the  ribaldry  and  bombast  of  Dryden  and  Lee, 
and  others  with  even  fewer  claims  to  prominence  ?     Tlie  sin- 
gular absence  of  mysticism  in  English  faith  and  imaginatiun 
—  the  vaunted  practical  common-sense  which  has  filled  our 
purses,  and  multiplied  our  argosies,  and  builded  our  factories, 
— the  feiu-  of  ridicule  which  constrains  our  social  intercourse, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  accompanied  by  that  preference  for  the 
strong  and  tangible  in  excitement,  and  the  minute  in  descrip- 
tion, which,  to  arrive  at  its  present  manifestation,  has  passed 
from  tlic  ri'd-hecled  gallant  to  the  mechanic, — from  Grandison 
Hall  to  Goswell  Street !  Can  we  forget,  that  when  the  turn  of 
artificial  taste  in  literature,  and  intrigue  in  politics  had  passed, 
— when  the  spirit  of  the  Augustan  age  was  found  tn  be  a 
hollow  and  imsatisfying  thing — how  widely  the  outbreak  of 
the  romantic  spirit  in  Kngland  diflcred  from  the  correspond- 
ing movement  in  Germany;  how  far  less  ethtrial  were  the 
mailed  phantoms  and  the  bleeding  Nuns  of  our  Walpoles  and 
Kadclitfes,  than  the  kobolds  and  gnomes,  the  wood-sprites 
and  wntcr-nymphs  which  the  foreign  romanticists  evoked  iu 
cvcrj- time-shattered  niin,  and  along  thecoiu-seof  every  river? 
£ven  in  our  verse,  the  amount  of  creations  purely  imagina- 
ivc,  since  the  days  of  Shakspcarc's  "Tempest''  aiul  "Miil- 
immer  Night's  Dream/*  and  Spenser's  **  Fuery  Uucen,"  i« 
vcr^r  small.    It  would  not  be  hard  to  enumerate  the  separate 
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Hems,  including  tales  of  diablerie  "  to  inuke  up  a  show.''  The 
Cfttaloguf  of  contributions  of  Inter  days  would  contain  little 
beside  Southe)''a  two  mythological  poems,  the  "ThaJaba" 
and  *''Kchama/' — Moore's  "  Peri  in  Paradise," — Scott's  "  Lay 
of  the  Last  Mliiatxel," — Byron's  "  Manfred/*— Coleridge's 
**  Christabel"  and  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  the  *'  Kilmcny*' 
and  the  "  Witch  of  Fife"  of  Hogg.  And  in  the  most  popu- 
lar among  these,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  how  the  hiuuan 
supersedes  the  supernatural  interest  The  immense  success 
of  the  "Lay"  was  gained  rather  by  its  pictures  of  Scottish 
scener)'  and  old  knightly  costume,  tlian  by  its  gramarye, — 
Gylbyn  Horner,  the  gobUn  page,  the  centre  (so  to  s|>eak) 
of  the  talc,  having  been  voted  aa  excrescence  on  the  romance 
by  many  critics  of  renowned  judgement.  Ajid  yet  the  "  Lay" 
ai)pcared  at  that  very  moment  when  the  English  people,— 
emancipated  iVom  the  worship  of  their  old  idols,  jmd  excited 
by  those  momentous  events,  which  not  only  armed  all  Europe 
but  stirred  its  mind  \vith  the  tumult  of  new  ho|)cs  and  ima- 
ginings,— was  the  most  likely  to  welcome  any  work  of  fiction, 
extravagant  and  surprising  in  its  invention.  "  Manfred," 
again,  owed  its  readers  rather  to  the  convulsive  struggles  of 
human  passion  it  depicted,  aiid  the  eagerness  of  the  spectator 
to  give  these  a  personal  meaning  and  application,  than  to  the 

J  syren  songs  of  the  elements,  or  to  tliat  loveliest  and  most 
aerial  of  all  apparitions, — -the  Witch  of  the  Alps,  *■•"  rising  be- 
neath the  arch  of  the  sunbow  of  the  torrent"  Coleridge's 
ballads,  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  their  class  which  we 

'poascss,  though  much  talked  about,  are  still  hardly  popular. 
And  if  we  turn  from  the  poets  to  the  prose  writers,  it  is 
difficult  to  call  to  mind  one  solitary  talc  of  the  class  in  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  admitted  to  take  its  place  in  our  classi- 
cal literature.  Tlie  verj'  ghost  story,  in  the  days  when  ghost 
stories  had  readers  in  England,  was  required  to  close  by  a 
matter-of-fact  explanation,  in  which  was  revealed  a  clumsy 
machinery  of  self-deluded  plotting  bandits,  or  sorcerers,  or 
cunning  Jesuits.  With  all  his  passion  for  the  tradidouat  and 
the  marvellous, — a  passion  inducing  a  distinct  and  confessed 
beUef  in  tlie  possibility  of  supernatural  visitation — Scott  was 
far  t<x>  acutely  u  man  of  the  world  not  to  perceive  the  hazard 
of  bringing  his  favourite  superstitious  lai'gely  before  the  pub- 
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lie. — far  too  honcatly  disposed  to  appreciate  his  own  works 
by  the  effect  they  produced,  not  to  be  warned  against  any 
further  similar  experiraenta  by  the  failure  of  the  "  Mona- 
stery." The  Irish'eltin  legends,  recounted  by  Crofton  Croker 
and  Lover,  &c.  owed  their  attractiveness,  rather  to  the  mo- 
ther-wit of  Daniel  O^Uourke,  when  clinging  to  the  moon's 
reaping-hookj  to  the  btnmey  of  him  who  ^*^  ducoorscd*^  the 
Merrow  or  mermaid,  than  to  any  interest  or  ciniosity  ex- 
cited by  I'bookas  or  Leprechauns,  or  other  such  fantastic 
beings.  It  is  but  recently  that  as  delicately  fanciful  a  legend 
OS  was  ever  written  by  the  finest  pen  of  the  most  accomplished 
woman,  was  given  by  the  daughter-in-law  of  Coleridge, — not 
to  the  p\ibhc,  but  to  the  empty  air.  For  how  many  are  there 
among  the  critics  —  how  many  among  the  great  moss  of 
readers  occupying  themselves  with  the  light  literature  of  the 
hour — who  have  ever  heard  the  name,  far  more  road  a  pagc> 
of  "Phautosmion"?  It  is  with  the  deeds  and  passions  of 
men  and  women,  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  othtfr,  that 
the  many  alone  intimately  ctmceru  themselvea  in  England. 

If  the  above  remark,  of  necessity  here  briefly  and  incom- 
pletely iliustratedjbe  foiuided  on  tnith,  it  is  of  essential  eoose- 
quence  to  the  question  in  hand.  To  concern  ourselves  with 
former  manifestations  of  the  epidemic,  of  whose  reappearance 
"  JackSheppard"  and  the  "Factory  Boy^'  arc  two  among  many 
recent  symptoms,  would  lead  us  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 
If  our  national  propensities  are  such  as  we  have  divinedj  the 
course  of  events,  since  the  present  century  came  in,  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  the  pestilence  in 
its  most  rank  and  diffused  form.  We  believe  that  it  is  by 
operations  of  a  new  power, — the  Press, — regulated  accordingto 
arbitraryand  limited  notions  of  responsibility, — byits  influence 
misopplied  for  the  most  unworthy  purposes,  that  a  public> 
every  year  receiving  vast  and  unexpected  adtUtions,  has  been 
pampered  and  stimulated ;  until  the  healthy  appetite  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  members  has  given  place  to  that  diseased  and 
voracious  craving,  to  which  there  will  always  be  found  Atns- 
worths  sufficiently  reckless  and  TroUopcs  sufficiently  ac- 
commodatiug  to  minister.  Let  us  remember  wliat  momc^ittoua 
objects  of  discussion  have  through  its  medium,  >^nthout  rest 
or  cessation,  been  presented  to  every  KngUshmoii  dohng  the 
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last  forty  years — the  astounding  events  of  Buonnpnrte*s  ca- 
reer iintl  downrull — the  triid  of  our  Queen — the  emancipation. 
of  the  Catholics — the  Reform  Bill :  let  us  remcmher  that  the 
Ktrifu  btit^veeu  aiicleat  atul  modern  principles  has  been  fought 
out  in  our  halls  and  on  our  hearths  with  paper  ftoimunltion ; — 
and  shall  we  wonder  if  party  spirit  has  been  intoxieatlug  aJid 
engrosiiing  enough  largely  to  sway  and  mould  and  modify^ — 
not  merely  the  actions  of  the  many,  when  contesting /;ro  arU 
fi  ybcit^— 4}ut  even  their  likings  and  antipathies  in  those 
Eiours  of  icisure  when  the  talc-teller  and  the  nnnstrel  and 
the  numic  are  permitted  ait  n\ulicnce? — ur  that  such  undue 
influence  has  been  uceoinpaitied  by  a  distortion  and  depre- 
ciation of  pure  and  sound  taste  ?  Let  us  look  how  this 
party-spirit  has  worked.  If  wc  review  the  history  of  the 
.influence  of  the  Press  in  its  highest  and  must  refined  de- 
velopment,— namely  tliat  of  literary  and  selmlatstic  criticism, 
where  Truth  should,  if  anywhere,  be  recognised  as  predo- 
minant over  Tirae  and  Circumstance, — can  wc  tail  to  observe, 
not  merely  hnw  strongly  an  Inability  to  sympathize  with  the 
fljicrations  of  the  contemplative  and  reverential  mind^  bluidcd 
the  eyes  and  misled  the  feet  of  some  olwut  to  enter  Die  free 
domains  of  fancy?  but  how  largely  also  a  polemical  spirit 
was  allowed  to  tincture  tha  judgnicnt  of  others,  and  to  con- 
vert the  scholar  and  the  analyst  into  an  cavcs-dropper  and  a 
'whisperer  and  a  scaudid-monger?  To  instance  our  leading 
reviews,  once  so  powerful  and  peremptory  in  their  control 
of  public  opinion, — we  shall  find  in  the  one,  a  nascent  school 
^  of  philosophical  poetry,  now  numbering  within  its  circle  the 
dec)>cat  and  roost  generovia  young  minds  of  England,  dismissed 
with  a  sneering  '*  Thi^  will  never  do  '' /  and  branded  with  fee- 
bleness and  atiectatiou,  conveyed  in  a  ridiculous  epithet !  We 
■ludl  find  the  Coryphu;us  of  tlie  antagonist  party,  while  bu;sy 
in  organizing  a  counter-cheek  to  this  emission  of  "  deltUriou$ 
"  and  ditgustiftg  polilical  docirinn,  ar{fxtily  mingled  with  in- 
"  MtructiijH  and  amwtcmen/  ^'— we  shall  tiud  Seult  himself,  that 
most  genial  and  indulgent  of  our  literary  men,  permitting 
himself  such  a  question  us  this :  — 

•*  U  then?  on  nnr  who  cnn  ihrow  a  ('imprve  racket  among  the  gerunds 
and  fnpineft  of  ihot  model  of  pedantH,  Dr.  Philnpatris  Parr  i  1  uiidiTvtAad 
your  foreign  liogu*  loo  little  to  suempt  it,  but  pretty  things  might  be  said 
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upon  the  niemorabte  tureen  which  be  begged  of  Lord  Somebody,  whom  he 
oflenK'ardfl  wUhed  to  prove  to  be  mad.  For  example,  I  would  nilopl  dume 
of  the  IvadiDg  phrAJWif  of  intl^fHmdpnf ,  hiyh-toitUil,  omteHtu*  panv,  and  so- 
forth,  with  which  be  is  bcapnttercd  in  the  Edinburgh,  and  dt-clare  it  utn- 
opiniou,  that,  if  indulged  wiih  the  three  wishes  of  Prior'e  tate,  be  would 
answer  like  Lhc  hcroinr  Corigca, 

'  A  ladle  tu  my  silver  di&h 
Is  all  1  want,  is  all  I  wish.' " 
Lorkhart'9  Life  of  Scott,  Isl  edit.  JV.  ii.  p.  353. 

Now,  ir  we  reatl  these  examples  aright,  they  contjiin  it  re- 
velation ot*  men,  on  the  one  hand  hardened  and  moiddcd  in  a 
]>eculiar  school,  on  the  other,  bewildered  by  political  aniino- 
sity  to  connivance  in  tricks  and  stratagems  of  party  annoy- 
ance,— those  involuntarily  (riving  an  inclination  to  the  balances 
of  criticism, — these  wilfully  degrading  its  sceptre  into  a  rod. 
But  it  was  easier  for  the  scale  to  return  to  it^  equilibrium, 
than  for  the  sceptre  thus  degraded  to  be  purified.     And» — 
metaphor  apart, — it  will  hardly  be  wondered  that  the  jester 
proved  more  acccptible  to  the  million  than  the  rigid  thinker; 
or  that  personality  and  sarcasm,  once  admitted  as  legitimate 
weapons  of  attack,  should  take  a  thousand  forms  and  a  thou- 
sand voiceSj^should  penetrate  from  the  re\'iew  to  the  maga- 
zine, from  the  magazine  to  the  newspaper ;  lowering  the  tone 
of  both  writers  and  readers,  until  the  sneer  of  scandal,  ])er- 
mitted  as  expedient  and  amusing  in  the  closet  of  the  roan  of 
letters,  became  the  shout  of  obscene  ribaldry  in  the  tavern 
and  the  night-cellar.     Barren   of  good  to  our  imaginative 
litcrftture  was  that  cold  and  guarded  rationalism  which  re- 
jected all  the  newer  and  more  ideal  creations  of  multifonn 
Genius  as  things  extravagant  and  puerile ;   but  fruitful  of 
mischief  was  the  introduction  of  banter,  whether  wearing  the 
mask   of  a  free-spoken  joviality,  or  confessedly  venting  its 
taunts   and   scandals    by   way  of  acrimouious   retort.     Nor 
could  a  party  weapon,  more  serviceable  or  more  annoying, 
havt!  been  found,  times  and  circumstances  considered.     That 
Hpirit  which  had  pointed  out  the  "  memorable  tureen  "  us  a. 
text  worthy  of  improvement,  when   the   question  was    Dr. 
Parr's  gerunds  and  supines,  presently  took  a  coarser  and 
more  j>opulur  form.     The   Regency,   with   iU    demoralizinfr 
influences,  had  hardly  passed,  when  the  Uuccn's  trial, — that 
event  beyond  all  others  demanding  from  couBcieutious  cen- 
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a  tone  of  scrioueneAS  and  reserve  in  its  discusaiun, — 
I  opportunity  for  the  fullest  licence  to  tliosc  who  strove  to 
wound  their  politiciU  antagonists  with  piqnant  scandals  and 
humiliating  disclosures, — careless  how  tiie  moral  sense  of  the 
j^eat  mass  of  the  people  was  atVccted.  The  divine  might 
chuckle  over  his  "John  Bvdl,"  without  much  risk  to  his  pu- 
rity of  heart  or  hciUth  of  taste, — might  excuse  the  violence  of 
its  diutribes,  might  console  himself  tor  the  profligacy  imvcilcd 
most  insidiously  by  Wit's  keen  touch,  with  the  pictiu-ed  sym- 
bols of  Church  and  State*,  whose  well-being  was  alleged  as  the 
motive  for  these  salutar)*  revelations; — but  who  heeded  the 
children  in  his  family^  the  serxants  in  his  household?  who 
cared  for  the  mischief  which  followed  their  initiutiou  into  the 
mysteries  of  innuendo  and  report,  or  the  worse  mischief  which 
attended  the  coDcealment  of  the  searching  exposition  as  ^*  meat 
too  strong  for  babes" ?  Meanwhile  the  appetite  spread. 
The  author  helped  the  journalist.  Next  iu  populiU*ity  to 
the  inimitable  romances  of  Scott,  came  novels  of  modern  Life 
and  maimers  for  the  use  of  the  genteel,  in  wliieh  not  cur- 
rent customs,  but  living  characters  were  purported  to  be  dis- 
played,— not  merely  the  heartless  and  headless  exclusiveism  of 
Almack^s,  but  the  intrigues  of  Lady  — ,  and  the  terrible  and 
mysterious  Infidelities  of  Lord  — ,  and  the  ridiculous  displays 
of  wealthy  vanity  made  by  Mrs.  — .  Even  Bulwcr,  who  now 
charg;C3  one  section  of  his  critics  with  a  rabid  and  un- 
ceasing personality  in  attack,  is  not  clear  of  having  con- 
tributed his  mite  towards  the  progress  of  this  moml  plague, 
as  the  pages  of  his  "  Paul  Clitford"  bear  witness.  What 
hope  was  there  that  the  course  of  such  an  evil,  whether  in 
literature  or  criticism,  should  be  arrested  tiU  it  had  ex- 
hausted itself?  The  Coleridges,  the  Wordsworths,  tlie  Lan- 
dors,  to  whom  the  next  generation  will  owe  much,  had  no 
tricks  Avhercwith  to  divert  the  public  from  the  fascinating 
employment  of  Hstening  while  evci-y  man  bore  witness  against 
his  neighbour.  And  accordingly,— there  being  no  want  the 
while  of  great  events  to  distract  the  world  of  readers  from 
all  those  pure  and  fanciful  contemj>lations  which  belong  to 
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calmer  times, — the  stontlftrd  of  taste  unnk  lower;  the  virtue 
of  fliiiccrily  become  u  despised  thing;  the  great  arcim  uf  po- 
pular criticism  was  possessed  by  coleriea,  each  more  meroe- 
uarj'  and  more  imscnipidous  thaii  its  predecessor ;  until  to 
catch  the  ear  of  the  demoralized  and  satinted  public,  it  waa 
necessary  to  dcaceud  into  the  broad,  tlie  farcical,  the  grimly 
real,  or  the  groaaly  personal — wntness  late  hio(^raphies  and 
*' reminiscences"  —  iNituess  "Jack  Sheppard/'  and  "Tlic 
Factory  Boyl" 

But  if  the  disease  of  popular  taste  in  the  middle  class  be 
evidenced  by  a  demand  lor  such  tawdry  and  morbid  pro- 
ductions, how  much  the  worse  must  be  the  consequences  of 
the  distemi)er  when  laying  hold  of  the  less  informed !  For 
they  liave  no  recoUeelions  of  a  higher  and  purer  literature 
to  woo  them  back,  when  the  fit  shall  have  passed, — no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  machinery  of  compoBition  to  destroy  their 
implicit  trust  in  the  ti'uth  of  a  printed  hook, — and  the  grind- 
ing cares  of  life  impel  them  with  an  unparalleled  blindness 
of  eagerness  to  those  sources  of  instruction  from  wliich  they 
fancy  aid  and  couuacl  may  be  derived,  or  to  those  pastimes 
the  excitement  nf  which  fhall  be  the  most  intoxicating.  If 
Kucb  be  the  light  reading  of  the  educated,  what  is  the  light 
reading  of  the  uneducated  ?  Let  ua  inquire  whattbe  Press  is 
doing  for  tliem— conceiving  that,  in  tlieir  case  too,  the  journal 
is  the  guide  as  well  as  the  mirror ; — and  not  merely  of  their 
opinions,  when  it  enters  upon  political  controversies,  but  also 
of  their  tastes,  when  it  busies  itself  with  matters  of  recreation 
and  pastime. 

To  possess  an  accurate  knowledge,  without  omissions  or 
exaggerations,  of  such  an  extensive  subject,  is  ini])OHsible. 
Kvcry  week  produces  its  new  periodicals,  its  new  libranes  uf 
entertainment,  its  new  scandalous  journals.  Distinct  front 
those  whose  origin  is  in  the  mptro]»oIis,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  everj'  large  provincial  conuuuuity  has  its  own 
publications  cii-culating  among  its  own  humbler  clo^^ses  to  an 
extent  imdreamed  of.  fint,  initsm\icli  as  some  knowledge  of 
a  purt  enables  us  to  speculate  upon  llie  form  and  character 
of  the  whole,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  jfrencral  natuit; 
of  the  publications  current  among  those  who  cTOwd  the 
minor  theatres,  to  take  from  "  Jack  Shcppard^'  their  lcs«oua 
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in  life  011(1  morals.  A  collection  of  fltatlstical  notes  lies  before 
u«,  which,  it'  not  absolutely  cuinplete,  mc  have  reason  to  Ijc- 
lievc  ncciirate,  as  fur  as  thcv  go.  in  determining  the  qunntity 
nnd  quality  of  the  popular  literature  now  circulating  among 
the  working  classes  and  idlers  of  this  vast  metropolis, 

Sevcnty-cigUt  weekly  periodicnla  nre  enumerated,  of  which 
nearly  two-thirds  are  issued  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  none 
exceeding  twopence :  twenty-eight  of  these  are  devoted  to  mia- 
cclUncous  matter ;  seven  to  more  poHtical  suhjccts ;  tiflecn  to 
the  publication  of  novels,  romances  imd  tides;  sixteen  to  bio- 
graphy of  celebrated  individuals ;  four  to  scientific  intelli- 
gcDce ;  three  to  the  drama ;  two  to  medicine ;  two  arc  collec- 
tions of  songs,  and  one  registers  the  progress  of  the  Tcmper- 
oncc  cause.  More  than  two-thirds  of  these  have  the  attraction 
of  Ulastrotions.  Itis  not  our  purpose  to  enumerate  these  sepa- 
rate publications  by  name,  for  obvious  reasons ;  a  few  of  their 
leading  features,  however*  arc  not  to  be  passed  over.  It  is 
remarkable,  that,  uf  those  devoted  to  miscellaneous  matter, 
the  larger  half,— nomely,  such  as  succeed  by  caricaturing,  for 
the  use  of  the  apprentice  and  tiie  domestic  sen'ant,  those 
personahties  to  which  their  masters  have  long  we^ikly  and 
thoughtlessly  lent  an  car,^ — arc  compelled,  over  their  un- 
blushing vileness,  to  cast  a  llimsy  show  uf  respect  for  nppear- 
aiices.  lliere  is  not  one  of  them  but  has  public  morals  in 
its  tender  core,  and  if  its  word  might  be  taken,  only  lashes 
nnd  destroys  and  sullies  with  the  intent  of  holding  up  Fully 
and  Corruption  to  indignation  and  ridicule.  Some^  profess- 
ing to  take  the  physical  health  of  their  clients  in  their  chari- 
table keeping,  by  the  wholesale  and  xnilgar  quackery  of  their 
oonasels,  compel  us  to  consider  the  parties  advised  as  little 
more  enliglitcned  than  their  ancestors,  who  put  trust  in  the 
spells  of  the  fortune-teller,  and  sickened  under  the  terrors  of 
the  evil  eye.  In  some  the  trade  in  reputations  is  publicly 
anno\mced  tA  a  part  of  their  system,  and  the  price  for  the 
suppression  of  intelligence  quoted  with  a  mercantile  coolness 
and  accuracy.  Some,  taking  their  example  from  the  journals 
which  brought  iheiuselves  into  notice  by  whimsically  drama- 
tizing the  proceedings  of  our  courts  of  justice  and  police, 
thrive  upon  the  accidents  and  offences  of  the  dny.  Tliere  is 
hardly  a  haunt  of  iniamy  which  is  not  branded  by  its  mis- 
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chievoua  "  Cave  f'*  in  one  or  other  of  these  publications,— 
hardly  one  vicious  principle,  whether  of  politics  or  morals, 
not  denoiuiccd  with  n  coarse  and  graphic  phraseology  for 
more  dangerously  exciting  than  direct  recomniendation ;  for 
even  the  rudest  and  most  audacloius  spirits  love  to  cheat 
themselves — to  palter  with  their  own  consciences^  and,  by 
misnomers  and  sjTnbols  and  decorations,  to  hide  the  ugli- 
ness of  knavery  and  theft  and  murder  and  rebellion,  if  not 
from  themselves,  from  their  neighbours.  Upon  the  tone  of 
those  devoted  to  pohtics  it  is  needless  to  descant.  Every  one 
who  has  gi'icved  to  observe  how  largely  courtesy  and  sin- 
cerity are  obscured  in  debate,  who  remembers  what  glaring 
contradictions  must  be  reooncik'il,  ^vhat  extravagant  proposi- 
tions be  defended  for  partizaiiship's  s]ike»  in  our  leading  jour- 
nals— will  readily  imagine  in  what  manner  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  political  science  will  be  presented  by  ignorant 
or  k^a^•ish  adventurers  to  readers,  more  qualific{l,  alas !  from 
the  imperfections  of  education,  to  feel  hunger  and  cold  and 
nakedness,  than  to  reason  ujion  the  difference  of  ranks,  or 
upon  the  impolicy  of  appeals  to  physical  violence  !  Melan- 
choly is  the  extent  to  which  theii'  passionate  blindness  is  pre- 
sumed upon  by  their  guides.  Tlie  Editor  of  one  of  these 
weekly  publications,  nnw  imprisoned  in  one  of  our  county 
jails  for  political  otfences,  who  the  other  day,  addressing  the 
women  of  England,  x\Totc  to  them  (to  quote  his  own  words), 
deprived  though  he  he  of  the  use  of  pens,  ink  and  paper,  in- 
cluded in  this  plaint  less  of  contradiction  and  absurdity  than 
most  of  his  fraternity,  when  enlarging  upon  matters  of  far 
more  imminent  importance.  A  few  may  be  found  addressing 
their  public  with  a  cnule  and  angry  eloquence,  born  of  the 
mistaken  conviction,  that  among  them  and  upon  their 
shoulders  lies  the  salvation  of  their  country;  but  the  larger 
part  come  under  the  denomination  of  those  described  in 
Scripture,  "  madmen  who  tUng  about  fire,  and  say.  Am  I  not 
in  sport?" 

Grievous  would  be  this  picture  did  it  display  the  whole  of 
the  subject.  But  it  must  not  be  exposed  and  reconimended 
to  the  attention  of  all  dispassionate  and  benevolent  thinkers, 
among  mir  sages  and  law-givers,  imd  authors,  and  journalJslA, 
nay,  and  even  our  talkers,  each  of  whom  has  his  meaaunj  of 
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rexjwnaibility,  and  bears  more  or  Iws  directly  and  weightily 
u|]ua   the  class  bcnculli  him, — witiiout  an  exhibition  at&o  of 
the  remainder  part.    The  same  examination  which  compcU 
US  to  lament  the  amount  of  ]H)Uonous  and  abominable  trash 
poured  out  by  the  prees  f(»r  the  consumption  of  the  pubUc, 
enables  us  uUo  to  enjoy  the  knowled^  that  a  more  healthy 
movement  is  simultaneously  going  on,  which  must  in  time 
neutralize  and  overcome  an  evil  so   virulent.     As  regards 
original  creations,  ^ve  are  living  in  a  time  of  all  but  barren- 
ness,— with  oidy  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  true  poetrj',  to 
remind  us  that  we  have  produced  Miltons  and  Shakspeares, 
— with  but  a  scattej^d  essay  or  sermon,  to  stand  in  place  of 
the  noble  testimonies  uttered  by  the  philosophers  and  dix'incs 
of  old.     But  we  know  that  never  was  the  press  so  active  in 
placing  before  the  people  tlie  master-pieces  of  our  literature, 
the  liifitorical  records  of  our  country,  in  accessible  and  useful 
forms ;  that  there  was  never  so  large  a  body  of  consiuners 
of  our  really  valuable  classics  as  at  present;  and,  we  may 
add,  consumers  not  merely  of  the  works  of  positive  and  di- 
rect utility,  but  of  those  more  recondite  productions  of  human 
intellect, — fountains,  as  it  were,  opened  by  the  loftiest  minds, 
from  whence  those  of  a  second  order  minister  to  those  of  a 
yet  lower  degree  of  intelligence  and  cultivation.    The  very 
papers  whence  wc  derive  the  facts  just  laid  before  the  public, 
concerning  the  **  litcratui-c  of  debasement,"  in  its  lowest  de- 
velopement,  announce  also  unhesitatingly,  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  cheapest  miscellanies  of  wholesome  and  wcll-con- 
sidered  instruction,  of  the  publications  devoted  to  the  me- 
chanical arts,  to  natural  history,  and  to  the  recording  of  such 
actions,   past  and  present,   as   contain   ennobling  examples, 
exceeds  largely  the  circulation  of  those  odious  publications 
which  wc  woidd  not  bring  to  light  by  naming.     While  this 
remains  Ui  be  the  case, — in  spite  of  the  fever  and  ferment  of 
the  lust  forty  years, — in  spite  of  the  real  nature  of  criticism 
havipg  been  so  long  misunderstood  among  us, — in  spite  of 
authors  of  brdliaut  geuius  having  flourished  and  passed  away, 
without  ever  having  di-camcd  of  the  higii  re  s  pun  sib  ili  tics  of 
their  mission, — we  will  not  fear  for  the  ultimate  recovery  an<l 
progress  of  the  middle  class  from  its  present  tnste  for  the 
homely  and  the  ialse  and  the  fouL    Nor  arc  wc  oiraid  tliat 
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those  who  have  less  leisure,  less  wealth  and  less  education, 
shall  utterly  aiul  Hirnlly  abaudun  thcrii8elve3  to  rapine  and 
tliievery  and  contempt  of  law,  tliough  they  now  llock  by 
thou&aiids  and  tens  of  thouaonds  to  gloat  upon  the  pic- 
turesque dtmng  of  Jack  Sheppanl,  and  the  trigUU'ul  and 
stony-hearted  villauy  of  Jack*s  destroyer — Jonathan  Wild ! 


Article  VII. 

1.  Minutes  o/Emdence  taken  he/ore  the  Select  Committees  qf 

the  House  qf  Commons  on  the  State  of  Irelaml.     1824 
itnd  1825, 

2.  Hrports  qf  Commissioners  on  the  Administration  qf  Justice 

in  Ireland,     1826  and  1828. 

3.  Mbmtes  of  Evidence  taken  btfore  the  Select  Committee  of 

the  House  of  Lords  on  the  State  of  frelartd,     1B39. 

4.  Hansard's  Parliatnentary  Debates  for  the  Session  1839. 

The  question  of  the  continuation  in  office  of  n  Liberal 
Ministry  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  Ireland.  An  enlight- 
ened Government  has  effectually  succeeded  in  compnRinjr  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  that  couiitnp'  by  the  impartial  admiui- 
stmtion  of  the  laws,  and  is  now  anxiously  looked  to  for  such 
additional  measures  as  are  requisite  to  complete  the  pood 
work  it  has  so  auspiciously  begun.  With  Tory  rule  the 
Irish  consider  the  old  system  to  be  allied^  which  divided 
the  country  into  two  parties,  and  le^ve  nil  the  privile^s  to  one 
and  all  the  burthens  to  the  other.  An  extensive  interest  of 
property  and  education  has  grown  up  amongst  the  latter  indc- 
jicndent  of  its  vast  numerical  superiority  which  must  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  any  similar  policy;  nor  do  we  Unnk  it 
would  now  be  attempted.  But,  unhappily,  there  still  remain 
many  violent  supporters  of  the  old  ascendency  prineiplcs,  wlm 
assert  in  public  and  in  private  the  necessity  of  pro^-cribing 
their  Rnman  Catholic  fellow-cotmtrymen  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  of  depriving  them  of  the  privilege*  of  British  sub- 
jects.    If  their  reasoning  be  weak,  their  paa&ions  ore  atnong, 
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nnfl  nicir  discourses  produce  a  coiTcafiondinsr  cflTcct  on  tlie 
mmds  of  the  muUitudc.  They  loudly  prucbiim  tliat  the  bulk 
of  tlie  people  have  no  re8iM,*ct  Cor  the  hiw3»  that  they  are  prone 
to  sedition,  ond  their  principles,  mond  oiul  religious,  are  Rub- 
veffldvo  of  those  regulations  ond  destructive  of  those  tics,  by 
which  society  is  held  together.  It  may  be,  Uierefore,  useful 
to  consider  whether  the  populAtinn  of  the  Si»ter  Isle  have 
had  experience  of  the  ndministratiou  of  justice, — **  freely 
without  sale,  fully  without  denial,  and  speedily  without 
delay/' — or  whether  th<'ir  alleged  hostility  to  law  haa  not 
been  rather  directed  against  abuses  and  pei-versions  of  juBlice 
inflicted  upon  them  under  that  venerated  name.  It  i«  very 
natural  for  men  who  have  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  relipious  freedom,  to  feel  the  greatest  resi>cct  for 
those  institutions  by  which  their  rights  are  protected  ;  and  if 
a  like  feeling  has  not  always  existed  amongst  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  but  recently  they 
have  been  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  civil  disability  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  re- 
mained for  so  long  n  period  after  the  Union,  rendered  the 
gentry  of  that  body  oltogeUier  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
government ;  and  there  could  be  no  greater  imomoly  than  that 
whioh  was  created  by  the  Act  of  1793,  which  conferred  all  but 
universal  surtrngc  on  the  Roman  Catholic  people,  but  with* 
held  from  the  up]icr  classes  of  that  persuasion,  although  pos- 
Besstng  property  and  intelli^^ence.  the  rifcht  of  being  returned 
to  Parliament.  Excluded  from  all  share  in  making  the  laws, 
they  had  aa  little  part  in  their  administration.  They 
therefore,  not  uuniiturally,  concluded  that  both  parliament 
and  the  government  were  hostile  to  them,  'llicy  felt  that 
their  rights  were  less  secure  than  those  of  their  Proteataul 
fcllow-siilijpcis,  and  the  tone  of  superiority  assumed  by  the 
latter,  particularly  amongst  the  inferior  classes,  was  a  coni^tant 
source  of  mortification  and  self-debasement 

Aa  on  appeal  to  the  «uj)erior  tribunals  was  a  luxury  which 
the  Irish  ppiisant  rould  not  at  any  time  afford,  his  notions  of 
law  were  chiefly  derived  from  hia  own  experience  of  its  admini- 
stration by  the  nirtgistnite*.  Amongst  the  latter,  a  number  of 
very  objectionable  person&  were  to  be  fuuud  at  the  peiiod  to 
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which  we  allude, — men  of  little  or  no  properly  or  station,  and 
sometimes  of  very  indiifcR'nt  charncter.  They  were  in  the 
hnbjt  of  taking  fees,  independent  of  those  that  were  legal,  upon 
nil  business  which  came  before  them,  Major-Gcncnil  llicluird 
Bourke  declared,  before  the  Committee  of  tiie  House  of  Cum- 
mons  on  the  State  of  Ireland  in  1825,  in  answer  to  the 
question  if  such  a  system  jjrevailed  amongst  the  lower  descri]>- 
tion  of  maf^istrates,  that  it  was  "  very  {rcncral ;  not  only  were 
"  fees  taken  upon  all  the  business  which  this  class  of  mngi- 
"  stratos  transacted,  but  presents  were  received  of  varioua 
"  kinds,  and  labour  was  required  from  persons  whom  they 
"  patronized."  This  laboiu*  he  described  to  consist  of  *' dicing 
"  [)oti*toes,  cutting  turf,  bringing  home  hay,  and  tilings  of 
"  that  sort*."  These  magisti-atcs,  be  it  remembered,  [wa- 
sesscd  a  criminal  and  ministerial,  and  also  a  jiidicial  jurisdic- 
tion. The  former  related  to  the  imprisonment  of  parties  for  the 
pur}>09es  of  trial,  or  holding  them  to  bail,  and  the  latter  to  the 
decision  of  tithe  and  other  cases,  and  the  infliction  of  pccu- 
niai-y  penalties  on  offenders,  which  they  were  enabled  to  imjwsc 
under  certain  statutes.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  be 
committed  tn  jail  upon  charges  of  felony,  to  abide  their  trial 
at  the  ensuing  assizes,  and,  after  an  imprisonment  of  several 
months,  to  be  discharged  in  consequence  of  there  being  no 
])rosecution,  or  as  the  charge  against  them  was  found  to 
amount  only  to  a  light  misdemeanour.  Injudicial  proceed- 
ings it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  parties  to  tra\'el  a 
considerable  distance  with  their  witnesses,  iu  obedience  to 
Uie  summons  of  magistrates,  and  to  6nd  on  their  arrival 
that  the  heariug  was  adjourned)  and  as  these  summonses, 
on  which  a  fee  was  paid,  were  left  blank  with  the  clerk, 
jmd  issued  iu  all  directions,  it  often  hnjipened  that  when 
parlies  appeared,  the  magistrates  discovered  that  they  hud 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  It  was  given  iu  cvitlencc  br- 
fore  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
StJitc  of  Ireland  in  1825,  that  a  criminal  infonuaLion  had  liewi, 
n  short  time  before  that  perio<l,  filed  in  the  Court  ol'  Ring's 
Bench,  against  Ihe  provost  o(  a  corporate  town  in  Ireland, 
who  had  a  regular  scale  of  charges  for  admitting  otfeuders  to 
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l>nil.  Tliis  WRS  stated  to  he  ten  puinens  for  n  rnpllnl  felony, 
and  five  for  a  minor  ott'cncp.  During  the  Iriah  adminit<>tnLtioD 
of  Lord  WcUcsley  a  considerable  number  of  magistrates  were 
dismissed  in  consequence  of  misconduct,  and  several  dis- 
chai-ged  as  insolvent*.  That  there  were  many  jnst  and  coiisci- 
entions  men  in  the  commission  of  the  pence  before  Uiat  puri- 
fication, we  do  not  deny, — but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
malpractices  of  olhei*s  produced  an  universal  impression  upon 
the  people,  that  justice  was  aduiiuistered  rather  aa  a  matter  of 
favour  than  of  rip;ht.  These  evils  have  beeu  in  a  great  measure 
repiiired  by  better  appointments  and  the  institution  of  petty 
sessions.  Magistrates  now  generally  discharge  Uicir  otHeial 
duties  at  a  public  court,  instead  of,  as  upon  former  occasions, 
at  tlieir  private  residences;  and  parties  are  re^^larly  hcanl  at 
fixed  times  and  places,  and  confronted  with  their  adversaries. 
It  usually  happened,  during  the  old  system,  that  when  a  person 
was  brotight  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  tipon  a  charge  of  as- 
sault, he  lodged  a  cross-examination  against  the  complainant, 
and  both  were  frequently  tried  at  the  same  time  at  the  sessions, 
the  defendant  and  plaintitf  alternately  taking  their  places  in  the 
dock;  and  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  most  contradic- 
tory swearing  were  usually  got  rid  of  by  indictments  being 
found  against  both  parties.  Further  improvements  have  been 
since,  from  time  to  time,  adopted,  by  extending  the  number  of 
districts  wherein  petty  sessions  iire  held,  by  directing  a  regi- 
stry to  he  kept  of  the  proceedings,  by  requiring  all  informa- 
tions tn  he  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  or  clerk  of 
the  jieace,  and  by  placing  restraints  on  the  official  acts  of  sin- 
gle justices. 

The  court  of  quiuier-sessions,  which  Lowl  Coke  eulogized 
as  "  a  form  of  suU)riliiu»te  government  fur  the  tranquillity  and 
"  safely  of  the  realm,  as  no  part  of  the  Clmstian  world  hath 
"  the  like,  if  the  same  be  duly  executed,"  part(X)k  also  of  the 
evil  influence  wliich  for  a  long  period  rendered  many  of  the 
beat  institutions  ^'alueless  in  Ireland.  This  was  one  of  the 
auctetit  jurisdictions  of  England,  established  in  Ireland  by 
Poymng*s  Law  for  the  preservtilion  of  the  public  pence,  and 
quiet  go^ernmeju  of  the  people. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  cotmtry  gentlemen  in  the 
commlasion  of  the  peace  could  have  |>ossesscd  a  sufficient 
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Unowlecl^of  technicftl  principles  nnd  forms  to  enable  them  to 
hear  and  determine  the  various  cases  which  came  hcfnre  them 
at  the  sessions,  without  proteanionnl  aid ;  and  accordiuply,  by 
tilt:  27th  of  Geo.  in.,  a  barrister  of  six  yeara'  standing  was 
Appointed  to  act  as  a  rnnstant  nssistant  to  the  justicen  consti- 
tutiu;:  the  court.  This  Act  also  contained  the  important  pro- 
visioua  tor  enabling  tbeLord-Lieutt:uant,wiUi  the  udvice  of  the 
Privy  Councilj  to  divide  the  different  counties  into  districts, 
where  (rcneml  sessions  of  the  peace  were  directed  to  be  held 
eight  tiniea  in  the  year  at  the  IcnsU  and  to  establish  a  constabu- 
lary force.  After  the  appointment  of  assistant  barristers  to 
these  courtsj  a  new  nnd  concomitant  jurisdiction  was  assigned 
to  them,  to  be  exercised  by  them  exclusively,  *■'  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts  in  a  summary  way."  This  had  been  originally 
exercised  by  the  judfrcs  of  assizo  in  their  Revernl  circuits ;  but  as 
property  and  popidation  increased,  suits  by  civil  biUjwhich  these 
proceedings  were  calledjinereased  to  so  great  a  degree  that  they 
constituted  at  length  the  chief  part  of  the  business  of  the  judge 
presiding  in  the  civil  court.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the 
catablishment  of  a  new  court  for  their  trial  became  indispen* 
sable.  The  first  step  for  bringing  the  process  of  civil  bill  into 
operation  in  the  Assislant  Barristers'  Court  is  by  the  service 
of  a  summons,  a  copy  of  which  was  required  to  be  left  wtli  each 
defendant,  stating  shoilly  the  cause  of  action,  the  amount  of 
claim,  and  time  and  place  of  appearance.  Any  person  was 
competent  to  serve  this  process,  and  it  was  usually  confided 
to  hired  process-servers,  upon  whose  affidavit  of  due  service 
a  decree  was  generally  obtained.  These  were  men  of  the 
worst  description,  and  services  m ere  sworn  to  in  many  cases 
wluch  were  never  made,  and  decrees  obtained  where  00  debt 
whatever  existed.  The  instances  were  frequent  of  people  in 
comfortable  circumstances  being  reduced  to  beggarj'  by  tliia 
iniquitous  practice*  It  led  to  the  most  frightful  conflicts  in 
tlxc  execution  of  decrees,  which  the  peasantry  declared  to  be 
legal  robberies, — and  the  resistauie  they  eoumdcrcd  in  such 
CMes  justifiable  against  the  mal-administratlon  of  the  Liw, 
unfortunately  extended  to  the  law  itself. 

The  nheriffs  generally  h.id  but  one  panel  lur  ;;rauLi  nnd  petit 
jurors  at  the  quarter-seswous,  who  were  often  persons  of  a  low 
description;  and  a  general  feeling  existed  in  tiie  country,  that 
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private  influence  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  finding  or  ijrno- 
rijigoi* bills.  The  people  were  thereiorc  constiuitly  in  the  habit 
of  makiny  interest^  lut  it  wha  called,  when  they  were  bctbre 
these  courts.  Major  Bourkc,  from  whofie  evidence  wc  have  nl- 
reudy  quoted,  and  « ho  wus  a  magiata-iite  for  the  county  and 
city  of  Limerick,  dechired  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  tliat  he  believed  the  gencnd  opinion  on  this 
subject  to  have  been  well  founded.     He  says, 

"  I  i«cotletrt  to  have  hcnrd  a  f^utlcruAn  say  that  he  waa  applinl  to  («s 
gentlemen  »omeIin]e:s  are  in  Ireland)  by  a  pcraon  who  was  put  ujioa  uial 
U  the  Quarter  Sessions  begging  to  have  a  letter  of  rccomniendation  to  the 
Asaialant  fiarhster;  thi^  tiie  gt^ntleniaii  reruscd,  sayiag  Ihc  must  he  could 
<1o  was  to  give  him  a  letter  to  an  officer  of  the  Court,  re<juesting  hini  to 
take  care  that  the  hearer  might  have  CTcr>'  facility  afforded  him  in  making 
hia  defence  ;  the  man  returneil  wltliia  a  day  or  two.  with  a  letter  from  the 
officer  of  the  Court,  laying  that  he  bad  settled  the  man's  husineaa ;  that 
\w  hud  spoken  to  ibe  Grand  Jury,  and  tiiat  they  had  thrown  out  the  Bill*." 

Thera  U  no  port  of  the  ancient  English  atatutc-law  more 
worthy  of  iidmirfttion  than  that  which  was  devised  to  secure 
to  suitors  a  fair  and  impartial  jury.  Similar  provisions  were, 
firom  time  to  time,  adopted  by  the  Irish  Legislature;  but 
they  were  for  the  most  part  temporary  in  their  duration;  the 
most  useful  of  them  were  suffered  to  cxpiret ;  and  it  was  led 
to  the  sub-BhcritVs  to  place  whomsoever  they  thought  fit  on 
juries  of  every  description,  and  to  exclude  <{ualified  persons  at 
their  pleasure.  The  Commii>sioncrs  of  Courts  of  Justice  in 
Ireloud,  reported  in  IS2G,  that 

"  The  Sub-aherifT,  according  to  the  present  practice,  forms  a  grand  panel 
at  bi9  ovfTi  (liBcretioD  ;  and  when  the  Court  of  law  grants  an  order  fur  a 
BpecinJ  jury,  and  he  is  served  with  a  rule  to  return  the  grand  panel,  he  rc- 
torps  that  which  he  hn-s  so  formed,  and  which  may  be  framed  upon  an 
imprapcr  principle,  and  not  consist,  as  it  ought,  of  the  mast  respectable 
ptjrtinn  of  the  iiuuliiiuU  freeholder*  of  the  countyj." 

It  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there  was  only  one  statute,  at 
that  period,  existing^  which  provided  for  the  fomjation  of  the 
grand  jiantd,  and  this  provision  wim  never  acted  on^. 

It  will  doubtle.Hs  appear  surprising  to  the  English  reader, 
that  the  botwted  privilege  of  an  impai-tial  jury,  which  has  been 
secured  in  this  country  by  the  most  strict  regidalions,  shotdd, 


*  Third  Re|K>rt  from  Select  Cummittcc  o(  House  of  Commoas  on  Slate  of  Ire- 
kuil  ill  IS26.  p.  i-Ifi. 
t9Geo.]l.,cX29Geo.ll.,e.lO.      :  Uth  Rcpoit,  p.  17.    f  13  Geo.  I.,  c.  4. 
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in  Ireland,  where  parties  and  factions  so  muoh  prevailed,  have 
depended  on  the  discretion  of  a  public  officer.  \Vc  proceed  to 
consider  whether  tide  functiouarj-  was  above  tlie  susjiioioii  ol* 
partiality,  at  the  period  when  the  rights  of  his  fcllow-subjccta 
weve  so  much  at  his  mercy. 

The  office  of  sheriff  is  of  great  antiquity.  To  sherifls  was 
conlided  the  custody  of  the  shires  when  this  kingdom  ^ras  first 
divided  into  counties.  Tliey  were  formerly  chosen  by  popu- 
lar election,  and  the  reason  assigned  by  the  statute  for  this 
practice  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  early  democratic  tendency  of 
the  Constitution,  which  was,  "^thut  the  Commons  might  choose 
such  as  would  not  be  a  burden  to  them.*'  By  an  act  of  Edwjird 
II.,  it  was  declared,  that  sheriffs  should  be  thenceforth  as- 
signed by  the  chancellor,  treasurer  and  judges,  iu  consequence 
of  these  popular  elections  becoming  tumultuous.  One  of 
Poyning's  Acts  provided,  that  the  Treasurer  of  Ireland  should 
have  the  same  power  concerning  the  election  of  sheriffs  Umt 
the  Treasurer  of  England  had* ;  and  several  others  were  8ul>- 
sequently  passed  for  the  regulation  of  this  office.  The  senior 
judge  in  each  county  selects  three  persons  who  have  not 
already  filled  the  office  of  high  sheriff,  imd  whom  he  con- 
siders best  qualified  for  the  situation.  The  fists  of  the  judges 
arc  then  submitted  to  the  Chancellor,  and  finally  laid  before 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  whom  tlie  high  sheriffs  urc  ap- 
pointed. The  duties  of  these  officers  being  very  extensive 
and  laborious,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  depute  them  to  9ub- 
slieriffs,  for  whose  acts  however  they  are  answerable.  The 
continuance  in  office  of  the  high  sheriff  is  limited  to  one 
year ;  and  there  was  a  siraikr  limitation  to  that  of  the  sub- 
sheriff;  but  the  hitter  might  have  been  re-ap])ointed  within 
three  years.  The  act  by  which  this  regidatioii  was  made,  im- 
posed a  penalty  of  200/.  fur  any  breach  of  it :  but  Dnlton 
sUtcs  that  this  salutju*y  regulation  was  evaded  by  putting  in 
sham  deputies,  by  way  of  nominal  under-sheriffs ;  and  these, 
with  their  clerks  and  bailifls,  "grew  so  cunning  in  Uteir  several 
''places,  that  they  were  able  to  deceive ;  aud  it  may  well  be 
"  feared,  did  deceive  the  king,  the  high  sheriff,  and  tlic 
"  countyt."     By  several  subsequent  acts,  all  tliat  heavy  }>c* 


*  10  Ucai7  Va,  0.  L         f  D«liou'a  Shcrllt.  c.  U3,  p.  iU, 
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nnldoH  and  strong  proviaiona  coultl  be  hoi>cd  to  accomiiliBh, 
M-as  tried  by  the  LegisUture  to  counteract  this  practice,  but 
vrithniit  effect.  It  wns  quite  notorious,  that  the  office  was 
frequently  held  for  several  years  consecutively,  atid  sometimes 
for  life,  by  the  same  person,  who  substituted  the  name  of  a 
clerk  or  relative  during  the  time  that  he  was  ineligible.  The 
only  qualitication  required  fur  the  office  of  sub-slieriff  by  the 
old  statutes  was  that  of  being  a  Protestant.  He  ajipoints  the 
subordinate  otiicers  belonging  to  his  department,  who  assist  in 
executing  process  of  every  description.  It  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Abbott,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the 
State  of  Ireland  in  1825,  that  when  solicitors  obtained  final  pro- 
cess from  the  superior  courts^  their  trouble  otdy  began.  He 
observed,  "generally  speaking,  «ith  respect  to  process  against 
"the  person,  we  must  Brat  catch  the  sub-sheriff;  because 
"it  is  frequently  his  desire  not  to  receive  the  process,  ♦  *  * 
"  and  there  is  not  a  sheriff  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  per- 
**  haps  of  a  few  in  the  principal  cities  or  towns,  who  has  any 
**  office."  He  then  described  the  mode  usually  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  by  employing  a  man  to  watch  him,  **  exactly  as 
if  he  was  going  to  aiTcat  him*."  When  he  was  found,  he  in 
some  cases  excused  himself  from  proceeding  immediately  to 
execute  the  ^vrit,  by  stating  the  necessity  of  his  immediate 
pcnonal  attendance  at  some  distant  part  of  his  bailiwick,  or 
perhaps  stipulated  to  pay  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the 
amount,  provided  the  plaintiff  would  give  him  a  suitable  dou- 
ceur. Such  demands  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff,  he  stated  to 
liave  been  so  well  known  to  suitors  in  Ireland,  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  very  fortunate  if  they  got  their  money  by  the 
pnymcnt  of  any  moderate  sum.  This  evidence  is  fidly  corro- 
borated in  the  Keports  on  the  ofBce  of  SheriJfj  by  tlie  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  Courts 
of  Justice  in  Ireland,  who  declare  the  general  inefficiency 
and  corruption  of  that  office  to  have  been  moat  flagrant. 
Their  report  which  we  have  already  referred  to,  gives  a  start- 
ling account  of  the  extent  to  which  injustice  had  been  car- 
ried in  this  depiu'tment  of  the  ])ublic  service.  For  example, 
a  solicitor  who  had  sued  out  four  original  writs  against  a 

*  Miuutcn  of  Evidence,  p.  316. 
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[inrly,  dcspalchctl  his  clerk  from  Dublin  lo  tlio  cotmty- 
towu  ("or  the  purpose  of  deUveruig  one  oi*  them  to  the  suh- 
aheritf.     Al^cr  much   difHcuUr,  lie  found  the  sub-sheriff's 

iclerk,  who  would  not  receive  them.,  but  desired  him  to  send 
tlicm  through  the  jiost-office ;  and  stated  to  him  that  a  gratuity 
wouUl  be  expected  for  tlieir  exect»tion.  Shortly  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  messenger  to  town,  repeated  upplications  were 
miule  for  »*cturns  on  the  writs,  to  which  either  denials  of  any 
knowledge  of  them  or  other  evaaive  answers  were  given. 

The  douceur  generally  promised  by  n  plaintiiV  to  the  sub- 
shcriif  for  the  execution  of  n  writ,  varied  from  sums  under 
U.  to  lOOA,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  arrest  or 
the  amount  of  the  debt.  The  Cominissinnera  investigated 
the  charge,  which  had  been  extensively  made,  of  corrupt  and 
partial  intimation  to  defendants  from  the  sheriff's  otfice, 
of  process  in  their  hands;  mid  they  state  that  the  fact  had 
been  fully  esbibliahcd,  thnt  from  some  Bource  intimation  was 
very  generally  received  by  defendants  which  enabled  them 
to  evade  execution,  and  that  abundant  proof  had  reached 
them  to  warrant  their  attributing  this  maUpractice  almost 
entirely  to  persons  connected  with  the  sheriff's  office.  They 
had  full  evidence  of  intimation  of  writs  having  been  conveyed 
by  the  sub-sheriff  himself  in  particular  instances,  and  also  of 
such  a  general  communication  subsisting  between  that  offictsr 
and  particular  defeudanls,  as  necessoiily  led  to  such  intima- 
tion. Instances  of  Hngrant  oppression  were  frequent  a  short 
period  before  the  dote  of  the  rcjjnrt.  A  writ  was  delivered  to 
a  sub-sheriff  against  a  female  whose  brother-in-law  had  u  suit 
]>ending  against  the  sub-sheriff,  in  M'hich  she  was  to  bo  a 
principal  witness  for  her  relative.  A  warrant  was  immediately 
grantetl  by  the  Bub-sherifi' to  bis  bailiff,  witli  directions  to  ar- 
rest her  and  carry  her  to  the  county  jail.     She  \v&s  arrested 

.accordingly  l>etwcen  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  nnd, 
conlnu'y  to  the  cxprt^ss  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament^ 
lodged  in  the  public  Hridewell  of  the  town  in  which  she  t^ 
sided,-— a  place  for  criminalH  only,  and  conni.iting  of  bu( 
one  aportmeot,  with  an  earth(*n  lloor,  and  witliout  bed,  tir&- 
place  or  funnture, — where  alic  must  have  passed  the  night, 
hail  not  the  wife  of  the  Bridewell'kee)K'r  humtutely  transferred 
Uer  to  her  own  apartment.     It  was  iu  evidence  on  uuth,  that 
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thc'bnilififl  ami  Bridewell-kcepcr  etutecl  their  having  the  «ub- 
aUeriii''s  orders  to  detain  her  in  th*?  Bridewell,  and  the  latter 
Imd  not  (Kisitivcly  deuk-d  the  charge.  The  suit  referred  to 
had  bccu  ii]:<tituted  ngoiust  the  sub-shcriti*  uudcr  the  follon- 
ing  circumstances.  A  writ  had  been  delivered  to  Uus  offieer 
ftgniuBt  the  woman**  brother-in-law,  who  was  out  of  the 
bailiwick.  The  sub-ahcritTthcreupon  called  upon  the  woman, 
and  contrived  to  terrify  her  into  a  rclinquishuiciit  of  some 
property  entrusted  to  her  by  her  brother-in-law,  by  holding 
out  to  her  the  threat  of  an  lurcst  under  a  WTit.  which  he  iil- 
tcgcd  to  be  in  bis  possession  against  hexself.  This  allegntion 
he  afterwanla  admitted  to  have  been  wholly  untrue,  although 
it  was  made  in  a  letter  signed  by  him  in  his  official  cupiicity, 
and  couched  in  language  highly  unbecoming  a  public  otliccr, 
"Thf  propprtjr,"  ssy  the  Conuniseioacrs,  "  coiuiBC«d.  among  Mh«r 
B,  of  three  chests  of  tea,  two  of  which  the  sub-iberifl*  sold  kt  a  price 
Qtlcr  fir&t  coist  to  t^'u  uf  bis  ociir  relati\-C3 ;  and  although  the  cuttrc  pru- 
'pcrty  »u  token  posaeAsinn  of  liy  the  nuh-sherilT  consisted  of  goodii  M'Mich 
HaJ  btfii  purchased  at  wliolcsale  price*  Tor  160/.,  and  the  debt  for  which 
'I  I  writ  WHS  issued  wa3  only  70/..  no  balance  was  ever  pttj  (o 

or,  nor  any  account  given  of  the  sale  of  his  goods." — Pag*  13, 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  proceeding  that  an  action 
had  been  brought  against  the  Rub-shcritf,  and  a  venlict  ob- 
tained in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by  the  plaintiff  for  IfiO/., 
the  precise  loss  he  had  previously  stated  to  the  Commissioners 
to  have  sustained.  In  another  case,  a  siib-sherirt*  had  ob- 
taiued  from  a  defendimt  the  double  security  of  a  bail  l>ind 
idcr  an  ancient  statute,  and  a  deposit  of  money.  The  de* 
endant  allcrwards  sattsticd  the  demand,  but  could  never 
obtain  the  deposit.  The  numerous  instances  of  the  system 
■gcncy  and  accommodation  in  favour  of  defendants,  tend- 
ing lo  defeat  the  attempts  of  creditors  to  recover  their  debts 
under  executions,  described  by  the  Commissioners  to  have 
bbeon  practised  by  sub-slieiilf;*  in  ditfcrcnt  coimties,  were  de- 
ttruclive  to  the  interests  of  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  cnl- 
oulntod  to  bring  general  discredit  on  the  administration  of 
i"  t:^  it  existed  at  the  date  of  the  report.     Instead  of 

I-.  ii-ring  their  functions  according  to  the  great  Icgid 

mtunm^— "  NuUi  vendemus,  nulli  negobimus,  aut  differemus 
Litrrtmn  vol  justitiam,"^ — they  appear  to  have  merited  the  cen- 
pronouncetl  upon  them  by  an  Irish  judge,  that  "  they 
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"  bought  the  adraiimtratiou  of  the  law,  and  sold  it  for  their 
"own  indemnificatiou*;"  mid  it  is  apparent  that  the  largest 
portion  of  their  income  arose  from  fees, — not  for  cxecutuig» 
hut  for  not  executing,  writs. 

Amongst  the  institutions  from  which  the  people  derived 
their  notions  of  law,  the  manor  courts,  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts,  were  not  tlie  least  important.  We  think  tlmt 
these  were  well  calculated,  under  judicious  manngenient,  to 
bring  justice  home  to  eveiy  man's  door.  They  enabled  the 
lower  classes  to  state  their  cases  in  their  own  language,  where 
they  did  not  speak  English,  as  was  ot^cu  the  case,  to  n  jury 
who  understood  them,  and  to  whom  their  bai^gaina  and 
cus^toms  were  familiar.     HTiey  prevented  the  people  in  poor 

-  districts  from  being  obliged  to  go  with  their  witnesses  to  the 
quarter-sessions,  distant,  perhaps,  thirty  miles  from  their 
homes ;  and  that  they  have  not  been  more  resorted  to,  is  a 
proof,  if  other  evidence  were  wanting,  that  they  have  been 
generally  badly  rcgidated.  These  courts  are  held  by  se- 
neschals, who  are  nppttinted  by  the  lords  of  manors.  Their 
pecuniary  jurisdiction  is  confen-ed  by  charter,  and  ditfei'S  very 
much  in  extent.  In  some  cases  it  is  limited  to  AOs.,  in  others 
it  extends  to  200^,  and  in  some  there  is  no  Umit  whatever. 
Where  the  office  of  seneschal  is  filled  by  respectable  men, 
their  courts  are  well  conducted ;  but  it  was  given  in  evidence 
betbre  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
inquiied  into  \X\t  operation  of  these  tribunals  in  1337>  that 
frequently  persons  of  a  very  low  description, — in  some  cases 
keepti-s  of  pubUc-houses,  and  men  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write, — had  been  appointed  to  that  office.    One  of  theae 

ipersona  admitted  to  a  commissioner  on  the  Irish  Corporation 
Inquiry,  that  each  party  who  got  a  verdict  iu  his  court  put  a 
certain  sum  of  money  into  a  stock-purse ; — that  these  suma 
were  accumulated  till  the  close  of  the  evening,  and  at  its 
tcnninatioii  the  seneschal  and  jury  (one  jury  having  acted 
throughout  the  day)  and  the  various  successful  parties  aat 
di>wn  and  consumed  it  all  in  whiskey  in  the  public-house  in 
which  the  court  was  held.  Auothcr  possessed,  at  least,  one 
of  the  attributes  of  justice,  for  he  was,  poor  man,  not  figu- 
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rutivc'ly,  but  literally  blind*.  It  was  scarcely  possiljlc,  that 
in  the  hands  of  low  persons  the  judicial  powers  conferred  by 
those  cliarters  slioidd  not  be  made  a  means  of  exercising 
great  oppression.  As  the  remuaeration  of  a  seneschal  arose 
from  fce^,  he  would  naturally  eacouragCj  as  much  as  possible^ 

^business  to  his  court;  and  as  the  plaintitFs  brought  it,  there 
%s  as,  at  least,  a  motive  for  persons,  such  as  we  have  described, 
being  satisfied  with  little  evidence  of  the  justice  of  their  side  of 
tlie  <juestion.  There  was,  we  grant,  always  a  jury;  but  then  it 
appeared  in  many  cases  that  it  was  composed  of  idle  persons, 
who  attended  regularly  for  the  liqixor  which  they  received  as 
the  price  of  their  verdict.  It  was  stated  by  n  magistrate  of 
the  county  of  Clare,  that  he  knew  two  or  three  men  who 
were  aotorlous  drunkards,  who  travelled  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  be  on  the  jiu-y  at  the-  manor  court;  and  that  they  some- 
times weni  circuit  with  the  seneschalf.  He  declared,  that  a 
rich  man  would  have  ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a  hundred 
of  getting  a  decree  in  those  courts  with  which  he  was  ac- 
fjuainted.  He' described  some  cases  of  grievous  oppression 
arising  out  of  such  verdicts,  and  of  the  riots  created  by  the 
execution  of  the  decrees.  The  bailitfs,  in  many  cases,  were 
men  as  bad  as  the  old  process-servers  of  the  quarter-sessions, 
and  totally  unworthy  of  credit  as  witnesses.  Sometimes  a 
pi*ocess  called  a  distringas  was  issued,  and  the  goods  were 
taken  under  it  before  the  cause  was  inquired  into.  A  witness 
described  a  case  of  this  sort ;  he  stated, — 

"  I  have  luiown  a  distringas  to  be  g^Ull(^d  against  a  man  who  had  eight 
or  aine  milch  cows,— a  very  comfortable  former, — I  dare  say,  a  ten-pound 

.-freeliulder.  He  thonght  it  waa  n  hardship  to  ace  his  cattle  taten,  aiid  the 
people  ntllected  about  bim  ;  and  the  man  who  had  the  disthngaa  had  tliirty 
or  forty  people  with  him.  A  fight  arose,  and  the  poor  nian  died  soon 
aAer  from  the  beating  he  got.  There  were  some  of  the  other  people  nearly 
lulled  aUo.:" 

In  describing  the  grievous  oppression  to  which  the  unfortu- 
nate peasantry  were  subject  under  the  provisions  or  mal- 
administration of  the  law,  the  custodiain  |)roccss  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  This  is  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of  the  lands 
of  a  debtor  to  a  creditor,  and  it  takes  precedence  of  all  other 

•  Select  ComnuUec  on  Manor  Court*  (Ireland),  p.  K. 
t  Minutes  of  Bvidence  on  Manor  Courts*  p.  67. 
:  Idem.  p.  120. 
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claims.  It  commences  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  by  a 
civil  outlawry ;  and  when  it  is  estreateil  iiilo  the  Exchequer, 
the  grant  is  made.  ITie  outlaw  might  have  had  other  credit- 
ors, some  of  whom  might  have  held  mortgitges.  The  tenant 
was  liable,  in  such  cases,  before  the  law  was  altered^  to  be 
compelled,  under  dibtress,  to  pay  his  rent  ;  and  after  he 
had  paid  it  to  one,  to  he  attached  fur  not  paying  it  to  the 
custodiam  creditor.  Under  this  process  of  attachment, 
wretched  tenants  have  been  fre(|uently  committed  to  prison, 
where  they  have  lain  for  years. 

It  wafl  stated  by  an  Irish  magistrate,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  tlic  Stat*'  of 
Ireland  in  1825*,  that  under  the  old  Constabvilary  Act  no 
person  could  be  appointed  a  constable  that  was  a  Roman 
CathoHc^  At  all  events,  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
grand  jun,'  of  his  county,  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  act  tor  upwartU  of  thirty  years.  It  was  univerBally  ad- 
mitted, that  many  of  the  police  were  Orangemen;  and  it  was 
stated,  that  the  tirst  Orange  lotlfje  which  existed  in  the 
county  of  Limerick  was  instituted  by  themf.  lliey  fre- 
quently wore  Orange  insignia.  The  police  and  the  people 
at  that  period  habitually  regarded  each  other  as  mutual  ene- 
mies, and  there  were  deadly  conllicts  between  them.  That  the 
persons  to  whom  the  preservation  of  the  public  jxiace  was 
con6ded  should  belong  to  a  secret  society  which  was  believed 
by  the  jjcuplc  to  be  hostile  to  them,  was  a  circumstance  little 
calcidated  at  least  to  promote  the  object  for  which  such  per- 
sons were  appointed. 

One  of  the  charges  advanced  against  ihe  Irish  is,  that  (hey 
have  little  value  for  an  oath.  If  the  fact  be  so,  it  is  another 
proof  that  a  people  arc  always  what  their  institutions  make 
them.  There  was  sciu*cely  any  matter,  from  the  preUndnary 
step  necessary  to  obtain  payment  for  a  public  work  pre- 
sented by  a  grand  jur)*,  down  to  the  merest  trifle  in  the  Vft* 
nous  dejMU-tnitnts  of  the  law  and  revenue,  that  was  not 
rouched  for  by  afhdavitii; — aud  the  manner  in  whicl)  these 
were  hurried  over  by  a  clerk  or  crier,  who  generally  read  the 


•  Fourth  Ileport,  p.  26. 
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in  a  rapid  and  uiiintclUgible  maimer,  could  not  fail 
'diminish  reverence,  by  withdrawiuf^  all  solemnity  from 
that  sacred  appeaL  There  were  also  oaths  administered 
at  fairs  and  markets,  Mliich  arose  fi-om  the  custom  of  charging 
toll  upon  tlie  sale  of  cattle  at  so  much  per  bead ;  if  the  cattle 
were  not  3oldf  the  toll  was  not  demanded,  and  the  toll-kecpcra 
were  in  the  habit,  although  not  legally  authorized  to  do  ao, 
of  obliging  persons  who  claimed  exemption  on  tliis  ground, 
■wear  that  the  cattle  had  not  been  aold.  It  was  even  com- 
mon for  creditors  to  cause  theii'  debtors  to  swear  that  they 
would  pay  their  debt  on  a  certain  day.— There  was,  besides, 
the  oath  required  at  the  registry  of  freeholders,  and  the  long 
^ualiHcation  oath,  whicli  Roman  Catholics  were  obliged  to 

fcke,  and  which  ver\'  few  of  them  uiidei-stood. 
When  we  reflect  that  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  laws  to 
mould  and  regulate  the  moral  and  social  habits  of  the  people, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  strife  and  contention  should  have 
spning  from  the  maUadministration  of  those  which  we  have 
described.  Wc  do  not  mention  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
penal  Code,  or  the  insurrection-  and  other  acts  of  a  similar 
description ;  we  have  con6ned  ourselves  in  the  preceding  ob- 
serx-ations  to  a  few  of  the  ordinary  means  by  which  justice  was 
administered  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  account  for  the  unnatural 
conflict  wliich  so  long  existed  between  the  laws  and  the  peo- 
ple. Many  of  them  which  were  in  the  ab&tnict  wise  aud  equi- 
table, were  made  vehicles  of  oppression :  and  under  such  a  sy- 
stem, even  those  which  are  regarded  as  the  very  bulwarks  of 
BhtiAh  liberty,  were  rendered  utterly  valueless.  What  was 
the  advantage  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  Trial  by  Jury,  to 
hira  who,  when  delivered  from  gaol  uuder  the  first,  found  hta 
Ciieraiea  to  compose  the  tribunal  that  was  to  decide  upon  his 
innocence  or  guilt,  under  the  second  ?  Arbitrary  power  re- 
Werscd  all  the  principles  by  which  society  is  commonly  held 

agether;  disturbed  in  the  minds  of  the  jjcople  the  phiinest 
rules  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  a  matter  of 

ir|>risc  if  life  anil  ]>roperty  should  have  become  insecure  in 

lie  moral  and  political  chaos  it  created.  Fifly  thousand  sol- 
dioni  coidd  not  restrain,  nor  tyranny  beggar,  the  people  into 
Bubmisaion, — discontent  increased  with  misery ;  and  the  law 
of  Providence,  as  usual,  decreed  "  vexation  to  violence,  imd 
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poverty  to  rapine."  The  Whig  Ministry  put  an  end  to  tlie 
8cheme  of  ruling  by  discord ;  and  they  huve  produced  per- 
fect peace,  because  they  sought  it  in  its  spirit,  and  based  it  on 
principles  of  justice. 

During  the  existence  of  the  old  system,  when  a  monopoly 
of  loyalty  was  useful  to  supjwrt  and  justify  a  monopoly  of 
power,  it  was  usual  to  declare  that  all  crimes  and  disturlv- 
ances,  arising  from  whatever  causes,  were  conspiracies  against 
the  State.  The  population  being,  for  the  most  part,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  offenders  against  the  hiws  commonly  belonging 
to  that  class,  all  agrarian  combinations  (in  which  Ireland  has 
been  fruitfid)  were  attributed  to  political  or  religious  causes. 
That  any  respectable  }>ortion  of  the  Irish  people  are  in  any 
way  connected  wth  the  crimes  committed  by  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  peasantry,  one  might  be  reasonably  inclined  to  doubt : 
and  as  this  question  has  recently  occupied  a  good  deal  of  public 
attention,  and  may  again  become  the  subject  of  discussion, 
we  proceed  to  examine  Lord  Rodents  charge  against  Uie 
people  and  the  Government,  mmle  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  last  Session,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. 

Lord  Kodcn  assured  the  House  that  "  nothing  but  a  strong 
"  sense  of  duty  could  have  induced  him  to  forego  the  happi- 
"ncss  of  his  domestic  circle,  to  come  into  that  House  year 
"after  year  to  occupy  their  Lordships'  attention  with  the  uu- 
"  happy  and  distracted  state  of  the  country  to  which  he  be- 
" longed.  He  would  be  criminal,  however,"  he  stated,  "in 
"  thifi  ho!ir  of  deep  and  great  distress, — dlatreaa  which  in  hit 
"  lifetime^  until  lately,  was  altogether  trnknown,  were  he  not 
^  to  come  forward."  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
necessity  which  the  noble  Lord  declared  impelled  him  to 
appeal  to  their  Lordships'  House,  year  after  year,  on  the 
subject  of  the  unhappy  and  distracted  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  declaration  which  concludes  his  sentence. 
But  perhaps  he  meant,  that  the  sort  of  distress  to  which 
he  then  referred,  was  altogether  unknown  until  lately :  and 
we  proceed  to  examine  his  statement  under  this  iuipression. 
lliat  statement  assumes  the  form  of  an  impeachment  of  the 
Marquess  of  Normanb/s  government  in  Ireland.  It  may 
be  divided  under  four  hoadjs.    Ist.  That  crime  in  its  most 
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frightful  and  repulsive  form,  was  extending  to  nil  the  coun- 
ties of  Ireland,  which  he  exemplified  by  several  recent  mur- 
ders. 2nd.  That  it  was  the  effect  of  **a  conspiracy,  sy- 
**  stcmnttc,  organized  and  secret,  which  was  directed  against 
**  the  life  and  property  of  all  who  would  not  join  in  it  and 
"support  the  treasonahle  objects  which  its  members  had 
"in  view;" — such  objects  being  "separation  from  Eug- 
**  land,  in  which  was  involved  the  annihilation  of  the  Pro- 
"  tcstant  faith."  3rd.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood were  guilty  of  aiding  and  abcttiog  this  conspiracy — 
"  he  would  fearlessly  assert,  that  many  of  his  poor  Uoman 
"  Catholic  brethren  in  an  humble  sphere  of  life,  might  be 

;  •*  pointed  to  as  examples  of  a  good  peasantry,  were  it  not  for 
■  the  lessons  they  received  from  those  who  ought  to  teach 
**  them  better  things ;"  and  in  support  of  his  assertion,  he 

tquoted  a  pamphlet  uTittcn  by  a  person  whom  his  Lordship 

^Btited  to  be  the  brother  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  in  which 
we  are  informed,  that,  *'  in  consequence  of  the  hati'ed  with 
"  which  they  (the  priests)  Inspire  the  people  against  the  Pro- 
"  testints,  they  are  the  chief  instruments  in  preventing  tran- 
**  quiUity ;"  that  *'  they  denounce  from  the  altar,  they  excite 
"  the  people  to  lawlessness,  and  exercise  over  them  an  un- 
*'  limited  despotism  by  the  agency  of  their  superstition ;"  and 
that,  "  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  countrj',  nor  hope  for 
**  its  civilization  and  prosperity,  till  this  order  be  put  down." 
4th.  That  the  Govcmmeut  of  Lord  Normanby  was  answer- 
able for  tills  state  of  things,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 

r  agree  to  his  motion  for  a  Committee  ''  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
•  the  ttoffh  MaryitesSj  on  whose  Government  rested  so  much 
"  rcaponsibihty  for  those  tears  of  sorrow  and  streams  of  blood 
"that  had  marked  the  career  of  his  vice- regal  authority;*' 
that,  "  at  the  present  moment,  animosities  in  Ireland  were 
"  more  pn;valent,  religious  distinctions  more  marked,  the  so- 
"  cial  bonds  mon?  extensively  broken,  the  Protestant  faitli 
**  more  it  sailed,  and  life  and  property  less  secure,  than  in  any 
"  former  period  since  the  passing  of  the  legislative  Act  of 
"  Union ;"  and  that,  "  this  he  should  be  able  to  prove,  if 
"  their  Lordships  wovUd  grant  him  a  Committee." 

Theae  were  bold  statements  to  many  who  had  fresh  in  their 
lembronces  the  terrible  proofs  of  the  disorders  which  a  Ic- 
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gislatJon  of  so  many  centuries  of  unvarying  coercion — of  the 
abominable  husbandry  of  sowing  injustice  and  reaping  tur- 
bulence— had  brought  upon  that  country.  The  Insurrection 
Act  was  in  force  in  Ireland  from  1796  to  1802.  Martial  law 
succeeded  from  1803  to  1305.  The  Insurrection  Act  was 
re-enacted,  and  remained  in  operation  from  1607  to  1810, 
.  again  from  1814  to  1818,  and  again  from  1823  to  1825.  For 
^  sixteen  out  of  twenty-seven  years^  Ireland  was  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  constitution; — Arms  Acts — Insurrection  Acts — 
Algerine  Acts— suspension  of  Habejis  Corpus — and  the  abo- 
lition of  Trial  by  Jury — all  abundantly  prove,  that  if  Ire- 
land had  not  many  real  ^evances  to  complain  of,  there  was 
at  least  a  formidable  amount  of  actual  disturbance  to  be  re- 
pressed. If  the  preamble  of  an  Act  of  Piirlianient  be  not  a 
&lse  witness,  there  existed  so  early  as  177^  &  considerable 
extent  of  outrage  in  Ireland.  The  15th  and  16th  Geo.  IIL 
(c.  21),  jjaased  in  that  year,  sets  forth, — 

"  TTiat  whereas  it  haa  frcqacntly  happened  of  late  yian  in  different  parts 
of  this  kingdom,  that  several  persons  calling  themseWct  Whitcboj's  and 
oUiers,  ta  well  by  oight  as  in  the  day  time,  have  iii  a  riotous^  disorderly, 
and  tumultuous  uanut:r  assembled  together,  and  have  abused  and  ii^uicd 
the  penions,  habitations,  and  properties  of  many  of  hh  Majesty's  lo^'al  and 
faithful  subjects,  and  have  taken  and  carried  away  their  horses  and  arinSp 
and  haw  compelled  them  to  surrender  up.  quit>  and  leave  their  habitations, 
farma,  and  places  of  abode,  uid  have  vtith  threats  and  violence  imposed 
sundry  ouths  and  solemn  declarations  contrary  to  law,  and  solicited  several 
of  liis  Majesty's  subjects  by  threats  and  promises  to  join  with  them  in  such 
their  mischievous  and  iniquitous  proceed itif^ft,  and  have  also  stiut  threaten- 
ing and  incendiary  letterx  to  scveml  persons,  to  the  great  terror  of  his  Ma^ 
Jeety's  peaceful  subjects,  and  have  taken  U]>ou  themselves  to  obstruct  the 
txpDrtation  of  corn,  grain,  meAl,  malt,  and  flour«  and  to  destroy  or  damage 
the  same  when  intended  for  exportation;  and  have  also  destroyed  mills, 
granarii-'s,  and  storehou^ee  proiaded  for  the  keeping  of  corn ;  which,  if  not 
I  effectually  prevented,  must  become  dangerous  to  the  general  peace  of  this 
kingdom  anil  his  Nfajesty's  Government  Hierein." 

In  1 784,  Dr.  Troy,  the  then  Roman  CalhoHc  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  flock,  in  which  he 
said — 

**  Wc  are  much  coDccmed  to  observe  riot  oud  diwrdnr  |»ervading  many  of 
nur  communion  lu  Bcreral  ports  of  tliis  county  and  diocese ;  they  have  prr- 
Bttiiied  lu  ndmini!(tcr  oaths  of  cnmbinntion,  and  prfjceedcd  to  barbarous 
act*  of  out  the  persona  and  prt>perty  of  seveml  individuals  \  in 

,  avord,  till,  iii«y  vioUte  the  most  sacred  laws,  and  c>)UBl[y  dcspiM 
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Emctioii*  of  tlieir  spiritual  and  Icniporal  rulers,    Wr  i!o  hereby  90- 
■  daclon,  iti  the  narae  and  hj-  the  authority  of  cmr  Holy  Moliicr  tiic 
[iUrch»  that  the  association  oatbii  usually  takca  by  tlic  mifiguidcd  ami  ua- 
Bpjiy  wretches  CAlleU  Whitebuys,  are  bonib  of  itiiiiuity  And  cousLHjucatly 
uiIawAil.  wicked,  and  dainuable;  tkey  are  nut  therefore  biiidiog  in  any 
manner  whoiaot^rcr/' 

In  1 787  this  prelate  addresaed  a  circular  letter  to  his  clergy, 
^declaring  to  them  that  whoever  obstinately  adhered  to  the 
M*hitc'boy  Oiith>  wns  unwot^hy  of  catholic  communion. 

In   1801,  ulieii   the  late  Lord   Caatlereogh  proposed  the 
snspcnaiou  of  the  Habeas  Coqiua  Act  and  the  substitution  of 
Courts-Martial  for  the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals,  he  de- 
Bcribed  a  state  of  the  country  whicli  the  parliament  of  that 
day  considered  sufficient  to  justify  what  Lord  (then  Mr.) 
Grey  Indignantly  termed  "  so  monstrous  and  unexampled  a 
violation  of  the  coitiititulion."     In  I807,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
frHngton,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  cluef  secretaiy  for 
'  Ireland,  upon  the  introdtiction  of  the  InsiUTection  Act  for 
ihc  6rst  time,  drew  n  frightful  picture  of  the  amount  of  dis- 
turbance, in  which  Mr,  Grattan  acquiesced, and   lost   much 
of  hia  popularity  by  consenting  to  the  infliction  of  svich  a  re- 
medy.    Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  in  1810,  represented  that  social 
order  had  not  been  restored,  and  moved  that  tlie  Insurrec- 
tion Act  might  be  re-enacted.     In  1814,  Sir  Ilobcrt  Peel  in- 
troduced hifi  Irisli  Pi-eservation  of  the  Peace  Rill.     This  was 
a  renewal  of  the  D»Uce  of  Wellington's  measure  of  I8O7.  It  cm- 
powered  the  Iiord  Lieutenant,  on  the  rc])re8eutation  of  seven 
magistrates,  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  a  district  to  be 
disturbed,  and  enabled  two  magistrates  to  sentence  to  seven 
years'  tiiinsportution  persons  found  out  o^  doors  between  sun- 
set and  sunrise,  without  good  cause.    It  authorized  the  magi- 
itratcs  to  make  domiciliary  visits,  imd  dispensed  with  trial  by 
Jury  if  necessary.     It  was  in  vain  urged,  that  fourteen  years 
had  passed  sijice  the  UnioU:,  from  which  so  much  advantage 
||o  the  country  was  predicted,  and  that,  instead  of  coercion, 
rhich  bad  been  ao  constantly  resoiled  to  and  had  constantly 
to  correct  the  evil  state  of  society  universally  acknow- 
t6^d  to  exist  in   Ireland,  it  might  be  ad\-isablc,  even  by 
ray  of  experiment,  to  trj'  some  other  cotirse  of  treatment. 
But  Sir  Robert  Peel  silenced  all  opposition,  by  stating  that 
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the  "  Caravats "  were  levying  contributions  from  the  smnll 
farmers  every  uight,  and  seizing  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
by  describing  the  horrible  system  of  carding  then  practised 
by  the  violators  of  the  public  peace.  The  outrages  de- 
acrihed  by  him  to  have  been  committed  at  that  day  were 
of  the  most  daring  description.  He  declared  upon  the  au- 
thority of  a  representation  from  thirty-six  magistrates,  which 
was  confirmed  by  subsequent  resolutions  of  tlic  grand  jury 
at  the  assizes  and  other  documents,  tbat  bands  of  armed 
men  were  traversing  the  country  in  open  dny — and  that  as- 
sassinations had  been  perpetrated  at  a  place  of  worship  and 
in  the  face  of  a  large  congregation  without  resistance.  He 
expressed  his  bcUcf,  however,  that  flagrant  as  these  out- 
rages were,  they  did  not  arise  from  political  combination. 
In  1816,  during  the  vice-royalty  of  Lord  Whit  worth,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  protect  the  mail-coaches  >nth  dragoons ; 
and  in  1822,  when  Lord  Wellesley  called  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Insurrection  Act,  his  despatches  stated  that  the  peasantry 
of  Cork  were  up  in  anus — that  they  had  actually  fought 
a  battle  with  the  king's  troops — that  murder  stalked  abroad 
by  day,  and  conflagration  blazed  by  night.  If  wc  mistake 
not.  Lord  Rodcn  was  present  at  the  debate  on  this  question 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  did  not  deny  the  great  extent  of 
distiu-bance  and  the  formidable  combinations  that  existed, 
which  he  then  attributed  to  absenteeism.  Again  in  1833, 
every  one  remembers  the  celebrated  speech  of  Mr,  Stanley 
"^his  description  of  the  murder  of  Mr,  Houston — of  the 
burning  of  the  house  of  Maddocks  and  destruction  of  its  in- 
mates— and  the  long  list  of  outrages  he  read  from  the  Kc- 
ports  of  the  Chief  Constables.  These  chiefly  consisted  of 
burglarious  attacks  on  houses  and  robberies  of  arms,  "  at 
•*  once  the  object  of  those  nightly  plundcrings,  and  the  means 
**  of  fresh  depredation  and  outrage,"     He  statc<l — 

"  Tbr  number  of  attacks  on  houAPs  in  the  province  of  Leinrtcr  during 
tlif  liiF.t  three  ninnths  of  the  years  1829.  1830,  1831,  and  1S32  U  m  U>\- 
lows:  inlf^SD,  30;  in  1830,  £M  ;  io  1831,  261  ;  and  in  1832,'&30.  'the 
nnwbcr  of  cases  of  flcnou&  assault  in  thi;  i»tinie  periods  respectively,  is,  id 
1829.  -«5  ;  in  1830.  54  ;  In  1831,  B9:  nod  in  the  lAst  thm;  month*  of 
1832.  235.  Embracing  the  totals  of  crimes  of  every  dc»criplion  commitlvd 
in  I.finsler  iluring  the  same  periods  tLc  result  i»,  in  1829,  300)  in  1830, 
41)01  in  183W8Mi  in  1932,  1513." 
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Several  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parlinmcnt  inquired 
into   the  causes  of  the   state  of  the  enuntry  wc   havt*   dc- 
Kcribed.     Mr.  Blackburnc,  Avho  had  been  appointed  one  of 
Lllie  King's  Counsel  to  udiniuistor  the  lusurreotiou  Act  in 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Clarcj  iu  liis  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Ilousti  of  Commons  n{>- 
pointed  in  1823  to  inquire  into  tl»e  grounds  of  diBturl)ances, 
stated  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  iu  Liuicrick  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  coiuities  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  the  spirit  of 
asurrection  which  had  broken  out   proceeded   from   local 
Etuses  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people*. 
It  was  most  prevalent  \i\  districts  where  the  population  was 
extremely  dense  and  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  most 
mi&crable,  and  that  outrages  were  ui  general  stimulated  by 
isomc    personal    motive,  or  something  which  was   felt  ns 
on  act  of  aggression,  by  the  parties  who  committed  them. 
Land,  being  the  only  mode  of  Uvehhood,  became  a  necessar)- 
of  life,  and  the  rent  had  risen  to  a  price  beyond  anything 
which  could  be  called  its  intrinsic  value.    The  general  ob- 
jects of  attJick,  was  the  property  of  the  landlord  who  had 
difetralned  or  ejected  a  tenant,  or  the  property  of  the  tenant 
who  had  succeeded  the  former  occupant.     In  acts  requiring 
combination  or  force,  Mr.  Blackbunic  stated  that  the  crimi- 
nal law  had  been  executed  and  persons  brouglil  to  justice 
&nd  punished — and  that  such  offences  only  ecicaj)ed  detection 
and  punishment  which  coiUd  be  committed  by  a  single  hand, 
such  as  the  blu^liug  a  house,  hay  and  com,  the  houghing 
of  cattle,  and  the   posting  threatening  notices.      Hiring  a 
fttitmger  in  the  counti'y,  was  a  matter  against  which  confede- 
racies had  shown  great  IiostiUty.     A  man  had  been  charged 
with  murder  in  the  county  of  Kerry ;  he  came  to  Limerick 
Bomc  time  previous  to  1823,  where  he  hired  liimself  perma- 
nently.   A  pai'tyof  from  nine  to  twelve  persons,  after  having 
drunk  a  great  deal  of  whiskey  at   a  neighbouring   public 
house,  called  at  the  house  where  this  man  was  hired  and 
beat  him  to  sucli  a  degree  that  they  led  him  sup]K)Bing  him 
to  be  dead.     Tlicy  coidd  have  got  rid  of  him  by  delivering 
him  up  to  justice  ;  but  they  preferred  doing  justice,  »s  they 
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called  it,  themselves.  Mr.  Hlackbiirnc  was  asked,  if  in  the 
cases  of  some  persons  cjcclcd  there  was  any  misconstruction 
as  to  the  nnlurc  of  the  lensc,  or  if  they  did  not  tUstiiictly  un- 
derstand they  had  only  a  temporary  interest  in  their  hold- 
injfs  ?  He  replied  that  there  was  none  ;  but  **  that  the  situa- 
**  tion  of  a  tenant  in  such  a  countrj'  who  was  about  to  lose 
^  his  land  must  be  considered ;  his  land  in  liis  sole  meiuifi 
"  of  existence  and  support ;  it  is  really  the  only  thing  to 
"  which  he  can  look  as  the  means  of  preserving  the  exiat- 
"  cnce  of  Iiiiuself  or  his  family ;  he  therefore  clings  to  it 
"  with  the  utmost  determination.  In  truth,  it  is  necessity 
"  that  makes  him  look  to  the  loss  of  his  land  as  the  greatest 
**  c\*il  that  can  befal  him." 

He  added,  that  the  conspiraciea  which  then  existed  had 
not  any  ohjert  that  couUl  be  tenned  religious  or  poUtionI. 
When  local  irritatimi  induced  the  people  to  combine,  their  tir»t 
measures  were  the  taking  of  arms  and  administering  tmlaw* 
ful  oaths.  Property  being  the  object  of  attack,  and  the  do- 
minion of  it  being  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  might  have 
given  a  religious  character  to  tltosc  conspiracies ;  but  Roman 
Catholics  were  attacked  as  well  as  Protestants.  In  answer 
to  a  question  respecting  the  nature  of  llibbonism,  Mr.  Black- 
burne  rcpUed,  "  /  consider  the  whole  confederacy  a  Ribbon 
society  y 

The  Roman  Catholic  priests  exerted  their  intlucnce  for 
breaking  up  these  combinations,  with  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sidts,  and  the  bishops  in  their  pastoral  addresses  zealously 
denounced  them.  One  of  these,  i'roin  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Limerick,  about  this  time  excited  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  affords  an  abundant  proof  that  in  the  disturbed 
districts  the  clergy  exerted  thcinscU'ca  to  the  utmost  to  in- 
duce tlic  people  to  abandon  in^urrcctiunar}*  habits.  We  aii« 
ncx  a  portion  of  it,  as  an  answer  to  the  jiamphlet  quoted  faj 
Lord  lUiden : — 

**  At  thff  mmmrnccmrat  of  the  pnariit  an/nrtunatr  <ll9turbiinc¥a  of  OUt 
ilistrscted  country*  1  oildrrawd  Uitlcn  to  the  clcrg)'nii'ii  of  this  diocese,  nv 
questing  they  would  iniprcM  u|xiu  the  minds  of  t}ii>  (voplv  cblru&tnt  to 
their  carCi  the  se\'crv  and  doMnicdve  euUmilim  tbey  werr  i  u 

themsclvtMi  atu)  their  miserable  fiunilie::^.     t  have  since  waili  i, 
that  the  adraonitiou^  given  and  the  gcnerftl  (imytr*  uffcr^'il  ii|i  t't  \\w 
of  mercy,  would  hiive  tlio  liappyoffecti  but.ftlii*!  no  Biga  of  uueui. 
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ace  hjia  appeared;  even  the  evil  has  becQ  mcretscd,  by  the 
[  fnomy  eowiag  bis  tarca  amongst  the  good  seed.  >Vas  J  conviacetl 
that  tht§  obduracy  proceeded  from  a  total  coatempt  uf  religion  and  want 
of  iibedience  to  the  laws,  and  that  you  bad  lost  all  intluencc  over  your 
cks.  I  would  offer  up  my  most  fervent  prayers  and  tears  in  silence 
'ibr  their  conversion.  But  a*!  1  bave  reason  to  think  that  this  is  not 
entirely  the  case,  and  that  there  may  Rtill  remain  some  hope  of  their 
sincere  conversion  and  repentance,  1  request  you  will  still  persevere  In 
your  present  exhort  ado  as  to  them.'  Let  them  know  that  I  most  solemnly 
declare,  that  I  ha^'e  no  other  moth*c  under  heaven  but  their  happinew 
and  salvation  ;  and,  tike  the  ^aoA  shepherd,  I  am  ordered  by  the  express 
Word  of  God  to  prevent  the  wolves  from  destroying  the  flock.  But 
surely  when  the  people  are  seduced  by  the  false  and  treacheroas  prnmiaes 
of  wicked  men  to  abandon  their  families  and  houses,  and  exchange  their 
tt<ual  bal)li9  of  induMry  and  u&oful  Ubour  fur  bloodshed,  rtiuiine,  rrimes, 
and  diseaoe,  no  man  who  loves  Ireland  should  be  silent.  I  know  that  you 
consider  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  your  flocks  to  he  your  chief  study. 
and  the  employment  of  your  whole  lives.  Gratitude,  I  hope,  is  not  yet 
extinguished  lu  the  hearts  of  Irishmen,  and  I  nra  confldent  they  will  return 
tu  Uicir  peaceable  habits,  before  the  cup  of  iniquity  overflows  and  no  fur- 
tht:r  time  is  grouted  for  repentance.  Thus  only,  by  the  surnmder  of  the  de- 
structive weapons  of  bloodshed  and  death,  con  they  expect  pardon  and  for- 
giveuess  ;  let  them  deliver  them  to  magistrates,  clergy,  and  proper  author- 
ities for  receiving  them,  and  not  until  then  can  anything  be  done  to 
ameliorate  their  condition.  •  •  •  •  Let  them  render  to  all  men  their  duee, 
trftmte  to  whom  tribute  Is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom 
t&Ut  honour  to  whom  honour." 

In  this  address,  the  people  are  reminded  of  the  gratitude 
they  owe  to  the  gentrj'  of  the  cotmty  for  their  liberal  dona- 
tioua  for  the  erection  of  chapels — of  the  then  recent  visit  of 
tlic  kint;,  and  of  his  promise  "  to  he  always  attentive  lo  the 
affairs  of  Ireland," — and  of  the  exertions  of  the  Duke  of 
Stiftsex  in  behalf  of  the  St.  Patrick's  charity.  Every  topic  of 
irritation  is  avoided,  although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  in- 
digiiuliou  excited  in  the  neighbourhood  about  this  time  by 
the  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  people.  The  agent  of  one 
estate  had,  for  the  purpose  of  consohdation,  dispossessed  a 
niuncrous  body  of  the  tenantry ;  their  houses  were  prostrated, 
leaving  the  j>eople  at  liberty  to  carry  away  the  timber.  The 
inunher  of  persons  thus  deprived  of  their  homes  was  very 
large,  coiisi.sting  of  abotit  forty  families — persons  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  and  one  woman  almost  in  the  extremity  of  death. 

The  celebrated  pastoral  letter  of  Dr.  Doyle,  addressed  to 
hia  dioce«e  about  tliis  period,  was  re-published  by  Sir  John 
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Lambert,  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  south,  and  cir- 
culftted  amongst  the  people.  It  contained  the  following 
amongst  other  sinking  passages  :— 

"  Is  it  hy  Uie  breakuig  of  canmls,  by  the  dratroyiog  of  cattle,  by  tlte 

^burning  of  houses,  corn,  and  hay,  and  by  establiFhiog  b  reign  of  temir 

Ftliroughiiut  the  entire  countrj',  that  you  are  to  obtain  ciDploymcnt .'     ]«  it 

■'by  rendering  the  farmer  insi^curc  in  the  posAession  of  his  pruptrtv  that  you 

will  induce  him  to  increase  his  tillage  ?    I*t  it  by  being  leagued  against  the 

gentry  that  you  will  prevail  on  thera  to  improve  Ihcir  homes  and  de- 

meann?     Is  it  hy  causing  a  heavy  police  establishment  to  be  quurtercd 

throughout  the  country,  to  be  paid  hy  taxes  collected  from  the  holders  of 

land,  that  you  will  enable  them  to  give  you  employment?" 

Major  Willcocks,  who  was  inspector  under  the  Constabu- 
larj'  Bill  in  the  province  of  Munstcr,  and  who  previous  to 
that  appointment  was  cliief  magistrate  of  police,  under  the 
Peace  Pre8er\'ation  Act,  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and 
Limerick,  was  examined  before  tliat  Committee,  and  stated 
that  he  found  disturbtmcc  most  prevalent  where  the  lower 
classes  were  in  the  state  of  the  greatest  ^vretohcdness  and 
poverty.  That  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick he  found  the  people  lying  on  a  thing  which  grows  upon 
the  edji^s  of  the  bogH,  called  sedge,  strewed  over  a  comer  of 
their  wrctclied  hovels,  and  with  very  little  covering.  The 
disturbers  of  the  peace  consisted  of  the  very  lowest  class  of 
peasantry  and  servant-boys,  and  disturbance  originated  in 
local  causes: — in  Walerfonl,  its  object  was  to  keep  strangers 
out  of  the  coimty,  who  came  there  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  to  assist  in  agricultural  pursuits — in  Meath  it  was 
caused  by  disputeu  about  land  and  rights  of  commonage-^-' 
in  Tipperarj',  the  exciting  causes  were  land  and  tithe.  At 
A&kcatuD,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  a  skirmish  had  taken 
place  between  the  police  and  peasantry,  in  which  several  of 
the  people  were  killed  and  one  policeman  shot.  It  was  al- 
leged that  two  pers4ias  who  had  been  dangerously  wounded 
in  the  ntlrHy,  wci'c  brought  into  Kathkcale  and  thrown  into 
some  pit  or  hole,  tliat  hud  been  dug  for  the  puqiosc,  before 
the  ntal  spark  was  extinct  and  without  any  rite  of  sepultun.% 
This  circumstance  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  peasnntiy,  who  have  a  i)articular  anxiety  witJi 
regard  to  the  ceremony  of  biuial.  Major  ^Villcock8  was  of 
opinion,  that  although  there  was  heat  in  the  bodies,  the  mcst 
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SSff  Ticen  dead  l>efore  they  were  flung  into  the  pit ;  yet 
the  luiivcrsaL  impression  amnngst  the  people  was  othcr^vitte. 
Major  Going,  who  was  police  magistrate  and  whose  cliiel- 
iponstable  or  chief-secretary  commanded  on  that  occasion, 
ailerwards  murdered.  Major  Warburton  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  admirable  patience  with  which  the  people 
bore  up  agmnst  their  constant  raiiery  and  the  frequent 
riaitatioiis  of  famine ; — he  stated  that  "  they  have  a  great 
*•  feeling  of  respect  tor  their  superiors,  generally  speak- 
**  ing — particularly  any  person  they  consider  to  be  a  gen- 
"  tleman — they  always  treat  with  resiwct  a  clergyman,  no 
**  matter  what  church  he  belongs  to,  from  a  reverence  of 
**  his  character— and  in  any  coses  where  a  disinclination 
"  against  their  superiors  exists,  it  ia  rather  individual  than 
"  peneral."  He  believed  that  disturbances  in  Clare  had  their 
origin  in  a  combination  of  causes — vei-j-  great  cbstrces — great 
want  of  employment ;  and  tliat  there  was  also  a  political  in- 
fluence. He  thoxight  the  Ribbon  system  distinct  from  the 
local  system ;  but  when  asked  if  he  did  not  I'ecoUcct  that,  iu 
1820,  tlie  persons  who  made  an  irruption  from  Golway  went 
by  the  common  name  of  Ribbonmcn,  he  replied,  *•  Yes,  at  the 
"  time  idluded  to  they  were  called  Uibbonmen,  certainly ; 
"  but  when  I  say  that  1  do  not  think  they  were  the  Ribbon- 
*"'  men  I  had  been  alluding  to,  1  did  not  know  at  the  time 
**  they  were  under  the  some  obligation*/'  Mr.  lliomos 
Powell,  inspector  of  police  for  the  province  of  Leinster,  was 
rConviuced  that  the  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
ytere  produced  by  a  combination  to  i>revcnt  the  disjwsscssion 
of  old  tenants  or  to  admit  new  tenantry;  a  Mr,  Mason  was 
s  givut  land-jobber  there,  and  being  in  the  habit  of  taking 
'land  aft-cr  tenants  who  were  dispossessed,  was  munlered.  He 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  Mr,  Griffiths  attributed  the  turbu- 
lence in  the  county  of  Cork  to  the  fact,  that  on  the  fall  of 
agricultural  produce,  the  gentry  and  farmers,  finding  there 
was  a  better  price  for  butter  than  for  com,  changed  their 
fanning  system  from  tillage  to  grass,  and  timt  consequently 
a  great  number  of  labourers  were  thi*own  out  of  employineut, 
who  were  easily  led  to  the  commission   of  crime  by  the 
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Whiteboy  lea(lers>  and  acted  against  the  f^ntry  and  farmers 
who  refused  to  give  them  potatoe  ground  at  the  rate  which 
they  prcacribed.  He  thought  that  ii'  an  English  pcntlcniaii 
were  to  invest  capital  in  the  centre  of  the  most  disturbed  di- 
strict, that  neither  himself  nor  hia  proi)erty  would  be  in  any 
lia/ard,  provided  he  dealt  fairly  by  the  people ;  and  he  wa» 
persuaded  that  there  was  do  |>eople  with  whom  he  was  ao 
quainted,  and  he  had  conducted  works  iu  £lngland  and 
Scotland,  that  were  more  anxious  for  employment  and  more 
disposed  to  act  peaceably  when  employed  and  treated  witii 
justice,  Mr.  Justice  Day,  who  had  been  twenty-one  yeani 
on  the  Irish  Beach,  stated  that  disturbances  commenced  in 
tJjc  county  of  Limerick  upon  Lord  Courtenuy'a  osteite,  where 
there  was  a  gooil  deal  of  oppression  practiaed«  In  the 
county  of  Kerry  they  were  principally  owing  to  the  total 
want  of  employment  for  tlie  peasantry — the  absence  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors — and  consequent  Buttering  and  dift- 
tress.  In  that  county  no  feeling  of  religion  had  any  part  in 
the  discontents,  as  the  two  sects  lived  there  in  perfect  har- 
mony;  nor  did  he  think  there  was  any  religious  colouring  in 
the  character  of  the  county  of  Cork  or  Limerick  disturbanccSi 
i'roperty,  and  not  religion,  was  the  princi])le  that  governed  it 
— and  individuals  of  both  persuasions  were  iudiifereutly  the 
objects  of  attack.  lie  conaidiired  that  there  was  not  a  mmt  loyal 
people  im  the  face  of  the  earth  than  the  Irish,  but  they  were 
heavily  overburthencd,  and  that  Catliolic  ef/uaOsa/iott  would 
be  highly  essential  to  the  welfare  and  jirosperity  of  Uie  coun- 
trj'.  Mr.  Dunn,  a  commissioner  under  the  Tithe  Act,  attri- 
buted the  disturbed  state  of  a  part  uf  tlie  county  of  Kilkenny 
to  the  excessive  exaction  of  tithes  and  ejectments  from  land, 
and  of  the  county  generally  to  similar  causes,  combined  with 
county  rates  and  cesses,  anil  all  those  cxtraordinurj'  charge* 
which  full  exclusively  upon  the  occupier  of  the  soil.  The 
tithe  proctor  had  been  murdered  in  the  barony  of  Gidmoy, 
and  also  a  man  uf  the  name  of  Alarum,  a  Roman  Cathohc^ 
who  had  been  much  in  tlie  practice  of  looking  out  for  revci^ 
sionary  leases — turning  out  the  occupying  tenantry  and 
taking  the  lands  into  his  own  baud. 

In  1 82 'j,  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
again  inquired  into  the  state  of  Irchmd,  more  particularly 
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with  reference  lo  the  circumstances  that  had  produced  dia- 
lurb:uice,  ami  the  best-informed  persons,  men  of  the  moat 
extensive  experience  in  Irehind,  examined  before  those  com- 
mittces,  corrnborated  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  session. 
Tluil  inquir)'  was  of  the  mo^t  exteunive  nature,  and  merited 
the  descnption  given  uf  it  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  Uou&e 
of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Roden's  motion — "  every- 
body waa  examined,  and  about  everything."  Of  Ribbonisna, 
which  has  since  been  so  much  canvassed,  very  Httle  apiwared 
to  be  known,  It  wan  descnbcct  to  be  the  antagonist  to 
the  Orange  faction,  and  that  both  existed   usually    in    the 

ame  ilislrictJi.  Tlie  fomicr  excluded  Iloman  CathoUcs  from 
Iheir  body,  and  the  Utter  Protestants;  and  they  were  equally 
bound  by  u  secret  oath.  In  the  oath  of  the  Oningemen,  al- 
legiance to  ttie  sovereign  was  conditional,  bcin^  to  support 
and  defend  the  king  so  bug  as  he  supported  the  Prote^i- 
uni  u«ccniiancy\  which  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  declared 
to  mean,  '*that  the  King  and  the  Chiuxh  and  the  Houses 
"  of  Parliament,  and  all  confidential  and  principal  officers 
"  should  be  exclusively  Protestant."  One  of  the  chaplains, 
who  we  may  naturally  su|)poHe  wouhl  give  the  tone  to 
others  of  the  body,  described  to  the  committee  the  mode  by 
which  he  would  recommend  the  pacitication  of  Ireland.  He 
was  <if  opinion  Uiat  it  would  he  better  Ui  recm*  to  the  state  of 
things  OS  tliey  existed  previous  to  I'i^A,  and  to  take  away 
the  elective  franchise  from  the  Catholics.  This  he  stated, 
"  would  give  confidence  and  satisfaction  to  the  Protestants," 
He  considered  that  the  Roman  Catholics  "were  in  oj)po8i- 
**  tiou  to  the  Government/'  that  "  they  were  almost  univer- 
"  sally  bound  together  by  oaths  of  a  treasonable  nature/' 
which  was  proved  by  **  the  uumerous  Ci^)Uvictions  that  had 
'*  token  place  for  i>eople  1>eing  engaged  in  the  Ribbon  soci- 
"  eties,  Threshers"  societies,  and  a  number  of  others ;  first  of 

'  all,  the  United  Irisluneu,  tlien  the  Ribbonmen,  then  Thresh- 
"  era,  and  now  Whiteboys,  all  of  wliom  have  been  guilty  of 
"  most  violent  and  atrocious  acts  principally  directetl  against 
"  Protestanlh."  He  w  as  asked,  if  he  thought  it  possible  to 
coerce,  for  any  length  of  time,  five  or  six  mdlions  of  Catho- 
lics, which  then  existed  in  Ireland}'  he  rei)Ued,  "  I  do — the 
"  means  1  have  mentioned  would  probably  keep  them  quiet 
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"  after  the  first  ebullition  was  over*,"  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  opinions  of  |>erson?i  wlio  are  or  have  boon  connected 
witli  Uie  Orange  society  cannot  be  safely  relied  upon  as 
guides  for  forming  correct  notions  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  or 
fur  adopting  safe  and  sound  prineiplca  for  its  governments 
When  we  find  the  views  of  Lord  Roden  differing  from  those 
of  a  great  variety  of  persons  of  the  most  extensive  experi- 
ence with  respect  to  that  country,  we  may  be  excused  for 
believing  him  to  be  under  the  delusion  by  which  party  znd 
Ko  Ktraugely  misleads  e\'en  men  who  possess  excellent  under- 
standings  and  amiable  qualities  in  private  life. 

If  we  recollect  aright,  one  of  the  paas-words  or  signs  of  the 
Orange  confederacy,  was,  **  Brother,  where  have  you  been?** 
"In  a  trance"  was  the  reply.  We  think  tlie  person  who  en- 
tertains any  doubt  as  to  the  causes  and  objects  of  outniges  ui 
Ireland,  after  so  much  investigation,  might  safely  answer  the 
above  question  in  the  miumcr  prescribed.  But  what  say  the 
witnesses  who  have  l)een  called  upon  to  prove  the  scries  of 
statements  and  charges  embodied  in  Lord  Roden's  speech? 

The  crown- solicitors  are  entitled  from  their  experience  to 
llic  first  place.  Mr.  Kcmmisj  crown-soHcitor  for  the  Lein- 
Rter  circuit,  comprising  Wicklow,  AVcxford,  Waterford,  Kil- 
kenny and  Tipperary,  and  who  has  filled  the  same  office  for 
the  cotmty  and  city  of  Dublin,  and  that  of  solicitor  to  the 
Treasiu-y  in  Ireland,  fur  thirty-eight  years,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  never  missed  a  circuit,  says,  that  on  the  Leinster  cir- 
cuit outrages  are  mostly  agrarian,  committed  neither  on  ac- 
count of  religion  or  politics ;  and  that  in  Tipperary  there  was 
always  a  great  number  of  oiitrages,  three-fourths  or  more  of 
which  are  attributable  to  the  letting  and  disposition  of  landf. 
Mr.  Matthew  Harrington,  who  bus  been  for  twenty-five  years 
crow n-soUci tor  of  the  Munster  circuit,  and  who  has  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Kerry,  Clare  and  Limerick,  including  the  cities  and  counties 
of  cities  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  states  that  there  being  no 
manufactures  iu  Ireland,  the  actual  existence  of  the  pcofinntry 
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depends  upon  their  having  land,  and  the  whole  disturbances 
of  t!ie  country  are  produced  by  a  desire  to  posscas  it — that 
the  perflous  cliicfly  engaged  in  the  commission  of  outra^  are 
the  lowest  description  of  labourers  and  farm-servants,  per- 
sons without  land  and  without  employment — that  the  threat- 
ening notices  lately  served  upon  the  farmers  in  the  county  of 
Clare  were  produced  by  the  anxiety  of  tlie  poor  people  to  get 
conacre — that  outrages  have  always  been  local  upon  his  cir- 
cuit, never  directed  againist  any  persons  on  account  of  their 
jirofessiug  any  particular  religious  creed — that  they  have  been 
always  committed  agonist  men  of  all  religions  indiscriminately 
— and  that  in  his  twcntj-iive  years'  experience  he  never  knew 
an  outrage  committed  for  a  political  object*.  Mr.  Piers  Gale, 
who  haa  been  for  twenty-two  years  crown-solicitor  of  the 
Home  circuit,  including  the  counties  of  Mcatli,  Westmeath, 
King's,  Queen's,  Carlow  and  Kildare,  says  that  there  are  no 
manufactures  in  Ireland,  and  that,  consequently,  if  a  poor 
man  is  deprived  of  his  land,  whetlier  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
he  has  little  to  depend  upon,  and  is  therefore  extremely  re- 
luctant to  leave  the  ground,  and  indignant  at  any  person  that 
takes  it  over  his  head,  and  that  it  scarcely  ever  hapiicns  that 
religion  has  anything  to  do  with  outrages  on  the  Hume  cir- 
cuit f.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  has  been  for  nine  years  croi^*n- 
fcolidtor  of  the  North-eastern  circuit,  consisting  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Louth,  Down,  Antrim,  Armagh  and  Monaghan,  and 
of  the  comities  of  the  towns  of  Drogheda  and  Carrickfergus, 
states  that  one  great  cause  of  outrage,  the  collection  of  tithes^ 
wua  removed  of  coiurse.  Tl»at  iVrmagh,  in  cousequeucc  of 
reUgious  party  differences,  is  the  most  disturbed  county  on 
his  circuit.  That  the  disturbances  are  produced  by  Orange 
processions,  which  are  now,  in  consecjuence  of  the  change  in 
tlie  kw,  attended  by  only  the  lowest  class  of  Protestants. 
ITiat  the  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  disturbances 
are  produced:  a  number  of  Orangemen  choose  to  walk  in 
procoKsion  through  some  village  iuhabited  by  many  Roman 
Catliolics.  They  are  decorated  with  various  badges  and  in- 
signia.   The  Orange  flag  is  perhaps  waved  into  some  Roman 
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Cutholic's  face;  atones  are  tlien  thrown  at  the  proccBaion 
party,  who,  of  course,  repel  the  attack.  The  destroying  or 
wrecking  of  the  whole  village  probably  followa.  The  Pro- 
testanta,  being  beaten  out  of  the  town  by  the  Roman  Cutho- 
lics  (who  rise  in  great  numbers  for  the  uccaslon),  get  the 
worat  of  it ;  their  flags  are  probably  taken  fix>m  ihcm ;  tl\eir 
drums  are  trampled  on  and  broken.  They  come  back  in  a 
day  or  two,  having  collected  all  the  forces  they  poaaibly  can, 
and  avenge  themselves.  This  creates,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
of  private  animosity  between  the  parties  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict,  and  they  will,  some  time  or  other,  have 
tlieir  revenge  for  any  particidar  injury  they  each  have  8U&- 
tJiined  during  the  afl'ray*. 

Mr.  Hickman,  who  has  been  for  upwards  of  twenty -five 
years  crown -solicitor  for  the  Connaught  circiut,  which  in- 
cludes the  counties  of  Iloscommon,  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Mayo, 
Galway,  and  the  county  of  the  town  of  Galway^  says,  thut 
upon  his  circuit,  of  late  years,  he  never  knew  one  offence 
committed  against  a  man  on  account  of  his  religion,  nor  any 
directed  against  the  Government  and  institutions  of  the  coun- 
tiy  ;  that  they  all  arise  from  disputes  respecting  land,  wages, 
ifec.t  Mr.  Tiemey,  crown- solicitor  of  the  North-western  cir- 
cuit for  twelve  years,  which  consists  of  Longford,  Cavan,  Fer- 
managh, Tyrone,  Donegal  and  Derry,  says  that  plunder  has 
no  influence  in  the  offences  which  come  to  his  knowledge, 
and  that  the  prevailing  cause  of  outrages  is  the  letting  and 
possession  of  land,  and  the  dispossessing  of  the  former  tt:nants 
and  occupiers  t> 

The  inspectors  of  police  are  the  chuts  of  witnesRes  whose 
evidence  perhaps  next  deserves  consideration.  Major  War- 
burton  had  been  upon  the  estabUshment  of  the  Irish  con- 

abulary  from  IHIG  to  1838,  when  he  resigned.  lie  wua 
^originally  appointed  a  chief  magistrate ;  then  provincial  in- 
spector for  about  thirteen  years;  tlien  deputy  inspector- 
general  ;  and,  lastly,  inspector-general  iu  the  intcr\al  lutween 
the  resignation  of  Colonel  Kennedy  and  the  appointment  of 
Col.  McGregor ; — he  says  that  tliere  is  a  gieat  deal  of  misery 
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in  every  shape  among  the  poorer  classes,  whether  Ihcy  have 
IftncI  or  not;  that  n  poor  man,  turned  out  of  his  land  without 
the  means  of  maintaining  his  family,  will  endeavour  to  get  it 
by  crime  if  he  cannot  by  other  me^in*,  and  that  such  a  state 
of  things  must  necessarily  involve  people  in  crime  when  re- 
duced to  destitution.  That  the  causes  which  operate  to  pro- 
duce crime  and  outratje  at  present,  are  the  same  that,  for 
many  years  back,  produced  the  like  rcaiUts,  and  tlmt  the  out- 
rages were  directed  against  Catholics  as  well  aa  Protestants^. 
Colonel  Kennedy,  inspector-gcui-ral  of  the  Irish  constabulary 
from  the  l&t  June,  lrt.i6,  to  1  *>tli  March,  1S3S,  states  that  the 
ground-work  of  all  Whiteboy  offences  is  connected  with  land, 
that  tlie  increase  of  crime  is  attributable  more  to  social  than 
political  causes,  Uiat  pulitieal  agitation  and  religious  difler- 
euccs  appear  only  to  increase  crime  by  aflTcctJng  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  and  that  whatever  affects  the  tenancy 
of  land,  will  instantly  utTect  criuief* 

We  now  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ilowley,  who  has 
been  assistant- barrister  for  Tipperary  since  1835,  and  had 
previously  been  assistant-barrister  for  the  King^s  County 
since  1)437*  He  stated  the  causes  of  outrage  in  Tipperary  to 
be  the  wholesale  ejectment  of  tenants  ;  and,  if  it  were  the  wish 
of  the  committee,  he  was  ready  to  name  the  proprietors  who 
had  been  so  charged.  He  was  directed  to  withdraw,  was 
O^n  cjillcd  in,  and  the  question  was  not  repeated.  He 
added  that  from  conferences  with  other  barristers  it  appeared 
tliat  ejectments  at  sessions  were  more  numerous  in  Tipperary 
than  in  any  other  county,  that  he  himself  had  more  ttian  a 
hundred  and  6fiy  at  one  sessions,  and  that  there  were  also  a 
great  many  brought  in  the  superior  courts  J. 

We  next  take  Uie  stipendiary  magistrates.  Mr.  Brew,  a 
stipendiary  mngistrtite  since  1831,  and  who  had  been  in  the 
police  force  for  8c\  en  years  previously,  and  in  the  commission 
of  Uiu  peace,  says  that  the  people  of  Clare  are  in  a  state  of 
great  destitution,  and  likely  to  become  progressively  worse ; 
that  such  in  also  tlie  case  in  other  pai'ts  of  Ireland  ;  that  the 
whole  i»f  the  west  is  subject  to  periodical  star\'ation,  and  that 
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there  is  great  difficultv  among  the  peaaaiilry  in  procuring 
land  for  potatoes,  although  they  are  willing  to  |)ay  from  8/.  to 
10/,  au  ncre  for  it  That  the  cause  of  the  crime  of  Terry- 
Altisnij  in  Clare,  was  the  tenant's  receiWng  notice  to  quit. 
Tliat  the  attacks  on  houses  in  that  county,  in  1837,  proceed- 
ed from  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  Wlien  a  supply  came 
the  outrages  all  ceased  *, 

Mr.  Tabitcau  saysj  there  is  great  destitution  in  Tipperary, 
which  is  his  districtj  that  ejectment  is  synonymous  with  re- 
ducing the  cottier  tenant  to  destitution,  and  that  something 
about  land  is  the  cause  of  all  murders  in  Irclandt-  Mi-. 
Barnes  states  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  hostility,  that  he 
is  aware  of,  exlubited  against  the  Government  J,  and  a  simi- 
lar statement  is  made  by  Captain  AVarburton§.  Similar 
evidence  was  given  by  Judge  Moore  1[,  Sir  William  Somer- 
ville^j  and  many  other  witnesses  of  the  greatest  cx]>eriencc. 
With  respect  to  tlie  amount  of  crime  and  outrage,  from 
1635  to  1839,  the  period  of  Lord  Normanby's  government, 
as  compared  with  periods  antecedent  to  1835,  Mr.  Kemmis, 
tlic  crown -solicitor,  states  that  Wicklow  has  been  gradually 
improving,  and  is  now  as  tranquil  as  any  county  in  England. 
Wexford  is  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  Wicklow.  Kilkenny, 
some  years  ago,  was  disturbed  by  many  outrages ;  latterly  it 
is  not  so:  it  ia  now  more  tranquil  than  usual.  That  in 
Waterford  outrages  have  not  increased;  he  thinks  it  is  in  a 
tranquil  state,  although  some  outrages  have  been  committed. 
It  has  been  latterly  getting  qxiietcr.  That  in  Tipperary 
crime  has  not  iocrcaacd  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
population.  Tliat  ]»opulation  has  considerably  more  than 
doubled  in  that  county  within  twenty-eight  years;  but  that 
crime  has  not**.  Mr.  Bai-rington  says  tliat  Cork  is  as  tran- 
quil as  any  county  in  England ;  that  Kerry  is  equally  so ; 
that  in  Clare  there  were  lately  a  few  outrages,  from  an  anxiety 
to  get  land  for  potatoe-ground,  but  that  he  believes  they 
have  been   put   an   end   to   by  the   potatoe-ground  being 
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given*.  Mr.  Gnic  suy?  thiit  Kildarc  is  very  peaceable;  that 
Carlow  lias  had  lately  gonir  homicides  about  projjerty — in 
one  insLauce  brother  against  brother;  and,  in  another,  nvery 
bad  murder  «as  committed  to  get  at  some  money  in  a  house. 
That  Uuecu'ti  Connty  is  vcrj*  much  more  peaceable  tliau  it 
was,  Meath  is  perfectly  tranquil,  with  the  exception  of  a 
case  of  Ribboiiisnij  if  Uibbonism  it  l>e,  which  is  pending  at  this 
moment.  It  has  been  in  the  same  condition  for  four,  fivej  or 
«ix  years.  Few  prosecutions  had  t-aken  place  in  Westmeath 
of  late.  In  1827  there  were  forty-six  cases  prosecuted  by 
the  crown,  seventeen  capital  convictions,  and  fifteen  ex- 
ecutions. This  was  in  one  town  (MulUngar),  and  at  one 
assize.  In  1833  there  were  forty  proaecutions,  many  con- 
victions, and  nine  executions,  at  Philip's-town.  In  1834 
seven  persons  were  executed  at  Trim  and  Meath.  These  are 
cases  one  seldom  hears  of  now.  There  was  a  special  com- 
mission in  the  Queen's  County  about  five  or  six  years  ago ; 
and  before  that  period  the  state  of  the  countrj*  was  very  bad. 
Generally  speaking,  the  King's  County  is  more  quiet  than  it 
was ;  and  he  does  not  think  it  possible  that  amy  system  of 
outrage  or  crime  of  any  nature  could  prevail  on  his  circuit 
without  his  knowledge,  as  they  (the  cro^m-sohcitors)  are  very 
alert  in  endeavouring  to  trace  them ;  that  they  are  interested 
in  doing  bo,  and  that  where  they  are  tangible  they  always 
prosecute.  Increasing  the  number  of  prosecutions  very  much 
tended  to  the  prevention  of  crime.  Mr.  Woulfe,  when 
attorn ey-genenU,  said  that  a  poor  man's  cow  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected as  well  as  any  other  property f.  Mr,  Hamilton  stjites 
that  Down  is  very  tranquil,  and  has  always  been  so.  That 
Louth  is  not  very  tranquil,  although  there  is  not  a  great 
dca]  to  be  done  at  the  assizes — about  the  same  that  it  was 
four  or  five  years  ago.  That  Antrim  is  particularly  tranquil, 
more  so  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  That  jVnnagh  is  the 
most  disturbed  connty  on  the  cirruit,  owing  to  religious 
party  ditiercnccs,  and  that  crime  of  a  serious  nature  has  not 
increased  within  the  last  five  years  on  his  circuit^.     Mr. 
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Tierney  states  that  Longford  is  very  much  disturbed,  aud 
that  Cavua  wns  in  a  very  bad  state  in  this  last  year*.  That 
Fermanagh.,  Tyrone  and  Donegal  were  better  than  nsual ; 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  crime  in  Derry,  and  that  there 
has  nol>  he  thinJis,  been  any  trial  fur  homicide  in  any  of 
these  four  connties  at  the  last  assizesf.  Mr-  Hickman  says 
that  the  whole  Counanght  circuit  has,  during  the  last  five 
years,  been  in  a  more  tranquil  state  Uian  previously;  and 
that  they  prosecute  a  considerably  greater  variety  of  cases  at 
present  than  before  J. 

The  police  inspectors,  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  a  Mi- 
riety  of  other  witnesses  gave  similar  evidence,  which  was  cor- 
roborated by  tables  produced  by  Mr.  Drummond,  founded 
on  the  rctuiTis  of  the  constabulary  and  tlie  inspectors-general 
of  prisons,  by  which  it  appeai'cd  that,  comparing  the  mean  of 
the  three  years,  1826,  182?  and  1828,  with  that  of  1836, 
1837  a»d  1838,  there  had  been  a  decrease,  on  the  latter 
period,  of  those  crimes  which  exhibit  a  bad  and  disturbed 
state  of  society,  to  the  following  extent  §: 

DecretM 
"  Murder  and  Maofllaoghter     .     .    .    50»  or  ncArly  ten  jh>i  cent. 

Shooting  and  stabbing       ....     42.  or  furty-six  per  cent. 

CoD&piracy  to  murder 7,  or  twenty-nine  per  cent. 

Bunfinry 163,  or  fift^'-sU  per  rent. 

MouschrcakinfT 548,  or  eighty-aix  per  cent. 

Cattle,  horee,  ahcep  and  pig-stealing  298,  or  ihirty-four  per  cent. 

AMKults,  with  intent  to  rob    .    .    .    4C,  or  fifty-four  |>cr  cent." 

It  appeared  at  the  same  time  thai  a  greater  number  of  minor 
oflcndcrs  had  been  made  amenable  to  the  laws,  througli  the 
vigilance  of  the  police,  and  that  during  the  tatter  period  the 
proportion  of  convictions  to  committals  had  increased.  In 
1826  the  number  of  convictions  was  little  more  than  one-half 
the  number  of  committals;  in  18,58  it  was  somewhat  more 
than  three-fourths.  It  is  to  l>e  also  recollected  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  class  of  people  from  which  the  criminuls  chiefly 
come,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  condition  has 
improved.  Mr.  Drummond  states  that  this  wa.s  one  of 
the  points  to  which  the   Railway  Commissioners  dircct<;d 
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th^Ir  attention  ia  computing  the  probable  return  upon  rail- 
ways ffom  the  improving  state  of  the  comilry ;  aud  the  re- 
Bult  of  their  inquirica  was,  that,  while  there  waa  a  great 
increase  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country,  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  pcnKxntry  had  been 
detcnoratcd.  With  regard  to  the  special  cases  of  murder 
u|W)n  which  Lord  Roden  partly  founded  his  assertions  of  the 
existence  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  it  is  in  evidence  that 
all  of  them  (with  one  exception)  were  connected  vrith  the 
tenure  and  occupation  of  land.  The  single  exception  is  that 
of  Lord  Norbury,  the  cause  of  which  is  involved  in  mystery. 
Notwit  ha  binding  the  greatest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
t'emment,  and  the  otl'cr  of  rewards  amounting  to  the  stim  of 
6000/.,  no  trace  whatever  of  the  i>erpetrator8  of  that  murder 
hiu,  we  believe,  been  discovered.  It  appears  that  crime  of  a 
peculiar  atrocity  co-exists  in  Ireland  with  an  increasing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  people  to  respect  and  obey  the 
laws.  The  extension  of  the  latter,  by  means  of  a  pure  and 
unsuiKpected  administration  of  justice,  will  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  the  exUqiiition  of  the  former ;  but  while  the  law  is 
vindicated  and  the  criminal  punished,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Government  to  remove,  by  every  means 
within  their  ]X)wer,  those  deep-seated  causes  of  misery  and 
destitution  which  have  materially  served  to  produce  a  state 
of  society  so  much  to  be  deplored. 

The  information  on  the  subject  of  Kibbonism,  laid  before 
the  Committee,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  approvers, 
whose  testimony  is  declared  to  have  been  totally  unworthy  of 
credit.  The  informants  of  Mr.  Hamilton  were  persons  of  a 
very  bad  description*;  those  of  Captain  Vignolcs,  were  igno- 
rant criminals  in  gaolf.  In  some  c-ascs  they  subsequently 
declared  that  their  sworn  examinations  were  false,  and  that 
they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  transactions  detailed  in 
themt.  In  all  cascs,  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  they 
were  violating  their  oaths  in  giving  evidence,  and  not  from 
any  scrupulous  feelings  of  their  unlawfubiess  or  criminality, 
but  solely  from  motives  of  self-interest §.     Five  of  the  in- 
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forraants  ^vho  gave  information  about  the  drilling  of  the 
peasantf}'  were  transiwrtcd  for  perjury  committed  in  that 
cnse ;  and  in  no  single  instance  has  an  informant  been  able 
to  support  his  statement*,  or  ever  given  notice  of  an  out- 
rage prior  to  its  execution. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that,  when  money  was  offered 
for  information  on  this  subject,  there  would  be  a  number  of 
candidates  in  the  6eld  to  obtiun  it.  One  of  the  persons  who 
presented  himself  for  this  purpose  was  a  policeman,  di»- 
ciiargcd  for  misconduct.  He  was  also  a  Protestant,  but  he 
went  to  mass  for  the  purjjose  of  getting  into  the  secrets  of 
the  Ribbonmen,  and  It  appears  he  was  quite  unsuccessfol, 
although  he  was  paid  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  for  his  ser- 
vices on  the  occasion.  This  man  afterwards  declared  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  murderers  of  Lord  Lorton's  steward,  and 
tendered  himseb'  to  Mr.  Barnes  as  an  approver,  claiming  the 
reward  and  i>ardon  offered  by  the  proclamation.  As  this 
statement  was  known  to  be  false,  his  offer  was  not  acce{>tcd, 
whereupon  he  went  to  Captain  Warburton,  a  stipendiary 
mfipistratc,  and  entered  in(o  a  long  statement  respecting 
Ribbon  jVseociations  and  their  objects.  Captain  Warburton 
gave  him  some  money  and  reported  his  evidence  to  the  Castle^ 
which  was  discovei-ed  to  be  whoUy  invented.  He  was  after- 
wards committed  to  Longford  gaol  for  au  assault.  It  does 
not  appeal"  that  a  single  jjerson  came  forward  upon  whose 
uncorroborated  testimony  any  rehance  could  be  placed.  One 
of  these  was,  according  to  his  own  accoimt,  present  in  the 
town  of  Sligo  in  November  1838,  at  a  meeting  of  Ribbonmen 
where  a  murder  was  concocted,  which  was  not  committed 
until  the  end  of  Miirch  1839;  and  although  he  was,  during 
the  intenening  period,  in  communication  witli  the  |>olice 
and  Mr.  Faussett,  the  provost  of  that  borough,  he  nc\'er 
mentioned  the  stibject  until  the  month  of  April  subsequent 
to  tlie  murder.  He  was,  like  the  rest,  a  person  of  the  worst 
character  t.  These  approvers  generally  stipulated  that  they 
should  not  l>e  brought  forward  to  prosecute,  and  that  their 
names  should  not  be  divulged,  being  very  willing  to  get 
the  money  if  they  could  do  so  without  committing  them- 
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cs.      Some  of  them  appear  to  have  raadc  a  very  good 
Strode  of  their  imjiosition.     Ouc,  a  northern  pedlar,  rcrcived 
money  from  Mr.  OFcrmll,  a  comraisysioner  of  poUcc  in  Dub- 
lin, to  go  to  the  north  and  bring  a  full  account  of  these  asso- 
ciations, M  hich  were  stated  to  be  most  prevident  there.     No 
intelligence,  however,  was  obtained  from  him*;  uor  have  the 
Lexcrtions  of  the  most  efficient  police  and  the  most  active 
Flnagifltratea,  with  ample  meaub  at  tliclr  disp0f>a],  beiui  more 
Bucccasful.    Mr.  Drummond  produced  ever)'  case  of  Hibbon- 
risra  which  had  come  under  the  notice  of  Ciovernment  since 
P1835.     The  jirosocution  In  all  these  cases  waii  cither  aban- 
doned for  want  of  sutKcicnt  evidence,  or  failed,  when  brought 
to  trial,  on  accomit  of  the  witnesses  not  being  credited  by  the 
juiy. 

It  appears  from  the  cndence  before  the  Committee  that  the 
promoters  of  Ribbon  societies  arc  publicans  of  a  low  class 
and  bad  character,  whose  sole  object  is  to  earn  money.  The 
scheme  has  proved  so  jiroHtablc  as  already  to  have  become 
an  object  oi  competition.  Two  pubUcans  have  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  rival  societies,  and  a  strong  factious 
feeling  has  manifested  Itself  between  the  rival  pajlies.  What 
the  exact  nature  of  Ribbonism  is,  no  one  was  able  to  deter- 
mine, nor  has  any  distinction  been  discovered  between  it 
and  other  illegal  societies  in  Ireland.  In  those  places  where 
it  was  not  Mipposed  to  exist,  the  same  agrarian  outrages 
were  occasionally  committed  as  in  other  places  where  it  was 
declared  to  be  most  prevalent.  A  return  was  called  for  by 
the  House  of  Commons  of  copies  of  all  reports  by  the  con- 
stabulary of  outrages  connected  with  Ribbonism  since  the 
beginning  of  1835,  The  sub-inspectors  were  required  to 
sujtply  the  necessary  documents,  but  tliey  were  not  able  to 
produce  any  facts  which  could  serve  to  distinguish  what  was 
called  Ribbon  nutraijcs  from  others  supposed  to  l>c  committed 
by  persons  belonging  to  secret  societies.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Kemmis,  the  crown-solicitor  for  the  Leinster  circuit, 
.stated,  thai  he  cotdd  not  say  what  was  understood  by  Rib- 
rbonism  or  what  was  its  object;  he  had  heaid  it  was  a  secret 
society  connected  together  by  au  oathf;  the  only  instance  he 
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had  known  on  his  rircuit  of  tmything  in  reference  Ui  it  wa.^ 
one  in  KiUvcuriy,  where  a  man  ciime  into  Ute  coimty  and 
adminiatercd  un  itnln\rful  oath  to  a  person  tli^rc,  for  which 
he  was  convicted  and  Lransjjortcd'*^;  and  that  the  rxertions 
used  by  the  Govcrnmtrnt  mid  their  law-officers  for  the  but 
five  years  in  bringing  offenders  to  justice  had  been  as  great 
as  those  of  any  former  Government  under  \rhich  he  had 
served.  Mr.  Barrington,  crown-solicitor  for  the  Munster 
circuit,  said  he  hardly  knew  what  it  wasf;  that  he  believed 
the  Uibbonraen  were  the  same  as  the  Whiteboys  J;  and  that 
being  a]»le  to  trace  almost  every  outrage  on  his  circuit  to  a 
particular  and  known  cause,  he  could  not  attribute  it  to  a 
secret  one.  He  bore  witness  to  the  exertions  made  and  the 
expenses  incurred  by  Government  to  discover  and  procccute 
offenders.  Mr.Tiemey,  crown-solicitor  of  the  North-western 
circuit,  stated,  that  Ribbonisin  on  his  circuit  meant  associa- 
tions formed  in  opposition  to  the  Orange  Association  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Further  than  this  he  did  not  know  what  Jt 
meant,  and  this  much  he  knew  only  from  conversation  on 
thn  subject^;  that  the  practice  of  giving  protection  to  wit- 
nesses had  increased  within  the  lust  three  orfouryearsjl ;  tind 
that  the  number  of  prosecutions  had  also  increased  upon  his 
circuit.  He  further  obsen'cd,  that  it  was  only  witliin  the  two 
last  years  that  crown-solicitors  prosecuted  cattle- stealing  and 
robberies  of  private  property,— and  that  rewards  were  offered 
by  the  present  Government  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had 
been  by  any  former  one*!.  Mr.  Gale,  croT\-n-soIicitor  of  the 
Home  circuitj  stated,  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  say 
what  he  understood  by  Ribbonism,  for  it  assumed  different 
appearances  in  different  counties.  He  considered  it  an  il- 
legal combination  of  the  lower  orders  to  defeat  the  laws,  and 
principally  in  reference  to  land**.  That  the  Government  in- 
variably twik  c)u*c  of  the  witnesses  who  came  forward,  at  what- 
ever costj  to  the  extent  of  lurge  remuneration  and  comparative 
Rfttuencc  abroad  tt»  and  that  increasing  the  number  of  pro- 
secutions has  tended  very  much  to  the  prevention  of  crimeJJ, 
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Hamilton,  crown-solioitor  of  the  North-eflstern  circuit, 
of  opinion  thiil  Ribiionbim  was  ii  90ci<^ty  foriiietl  for  the 
purpose  ot*  disconnecting  England  and  Ireland  and  establish- 
ing  tlio  Romnn  Cntholic  religion.     He  put  thin  construction 
on  it  from  what  itpprovers  mid  witnesses  hud  told  him, — but 
these  were  persons  of  a  very  bad  description,  whose  crimes 
generally  of  themselves  would  render  them  very  incredible 
witnesses,  and   wliO;,  he  believed,  stipulated  for  protection 
and  rewards     He  had  never  prosecuted  any  one  for  Uibbon- 
ism  on  his  circuit,  and  crime  uf  n  serious  nature  had  not 
increased  within  the  last  five  years.     Everj'thing  which  he 
had  made  a  report  on  to  the  Government  and  recommended 
to  be  done  was  dune,  and  he  had  received  directions  to  place 
hiniself  in  communication  with  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of 
the  county  uf  Louth,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  consultation, 
but  they  never  could  make  a  sufficient  case  to  put  any  one 
o\\  trial*.     Mr.  Hickman,  crown-solidtor  for  the  Cnnnaught 
circuit,  stated,  that  with  respect  to  the  word  Ribbonism  he 
did  not  well  understand  what  it  meaatt;  that  he  had  lieai'd 
it  spoken  of,  and  thiiikn  it  analogous  to  what  is  culled  the 
Rockitc,  Terry  Alt  and  old  Whitcboy  systems;  he  recollected 
no  outrage  upon  his  circuit  u^ust  persons  on  account  of 
diifereacca  in  religion,  nor  agtunst  the  Government  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  country' ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Uuvemmeut 
had  been  made  cognisant  of  any  crime,  they  took  immediate 
steps  to  bring  the  delinquent  to  justice,  for  which   every 
requisite  pecujiiary  means  were  plncud  ut  his  disposal. 

\a  wc  consider  the  opinion  of  those  wlio  are  appointed 
and  paid  for  prosecutiug  oSeuders  in  Ireland  to  be  most 
worthy  of  conaidenitirtn,  we  con6ne  ourselves  to  the  pre- 
ceding evidence  of  the  crown-solicitors  upon  tliis  vearaia 
qvejtiio.  Their  evidence,  which  is,  we  think,  quite  conclusive 
in  itself,  ia  fully  corroborated  by  nearly  the  entire  weight  of 
the  testimony  given  by  other  witnesses.  The  disorders  we 
have  noticed  arc  but  the  remains  of  a  system  that  existed 
from  a  very  curly  period  amongst  the  verj'  lowest  of  the 
pensantry,  of  combining  against  the  laws  which  they  con- 
sidered hostile  to  them,  and  from  which  the  most  grievous 
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consequences  have  often  resulted.     It  is  lo  be  ho]wcl  tm 
will  totiillv  disiippour  with  the  causes  m  which  it  orifjrinat 
and  we  believe  it  now  lingers  only  nmongst  a  few  of  Uie  wor 
and  the  most  irrprlaiTiiablc  mcrabers  of  society.     The  wa 
of  confidence  in  the  administration  of  jti.sticc  lias  been 
dually  diminishing.     The  law  has  assumed  to  the  peasant 
the  new  aspect  of  consideration  and  protection  instead 
pains  and  pcnaltieSj  and  the  couscquenccs  will  assuredly  b« 
that  it  will  be  regarded  with  affection,  and  the  tranquillity  < 
the  country  will  l>c  fiiUy  established. 

Burke,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  remarks  on 
the  disposition  of  the  monopolists  of  liis  day  to  attribut 
popular  excesses  to   oilier  than  the  real   ouuaes.     He  ul 
aerveB,— 

'*  In  a  country  of  miserable  police,  pasniiig  from  the  extremes  of  laxity 
to  (be  extremei  of  rigour,  oinong  a  iicgldt-tud  aud  tbereforo  ti  tlisordcrlj 
populace,— 'if  any  di&turbaiicu  or  ttediliun,  fruin  any  grievance  real  ur  jmei 
ginar}-,  happened  to  arise,  it  was  preseutly  perverted  from  its  true  nalur 
of^cn  criminal  enough  in  itacif  to  draw  upon  it  a  severe  appropriate  ]mnUh^ 
lucnt ;  it  was  metamorphosed  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  ttalv,  and  Jfi 
iccuted  aa  auch.     Amongst  t}ie  Caiholica,  as  being  by  far  the  must  numa 
rousand  the  mo»t  wretched,  all  sorts  of  offoodcri  agi^iL  thv  laws  mutt  i 
monly  be  found.     The  punishment  uf  low  people,  for  Utc  oflcnccs  tinia 
amongst  low  people,  would  warrant  no  inference  agointtt  any  deacripliona  < 
religion  or  of  politics.     Men  of  consideration   from  their  age,  their  pro-J 
fessioDr  or  their  character;  men  of  proprietiry  landed  estalos,  sabMaDllA 
renters,  opulent  merchanta,  phyaiciani  and  titular  bishops,  could  not  ewil/ 
be  atupectcd  uf  riot  in  open  day,  or  of  uoctumal  asBcmblies  for  the  piirpvM 
of  pulling  down  hedges,  making   breaches   in    park    walls,   firing   banis,, 
maiming  cattle,  and  outrages  of  a  similar  nature  which  charactcriKc  thai 
disorders  of  an  oppressed  or  a  licentious  populace  *  *  *   I  roticeive  I  lwV»| 
lately  seen  some  irulication  of  a  dtB]mitttion  perfectly  similar  to  the  old  one} 
that  ii,  a  dhpotUton  to  carry  the  imputation  of  crimeM  from  peftotu  to  r/e-1 
scriptiotis,  and  ivhoUy  to  alter  the  charucttr  tinU  i^untiitf  nj  the    (^/wcmI 
thetnaelvea." 

There  can  be  no  gi'catcr  proof  of  itnproveracnt  and  the] 
increase  of  security,  wliich  is  generally  felt  in  Irclandj 
that  the  vahie  of  land  has  of  late  years  very  much  increased.] 
A  great  portion  of  the  landeii  property  is  in  Chancery,  ofJ 
which  Sir  M.  CLouglilin,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  has  thcf 
general  superintendence.  He  stated  to  the  Committee  that] 
almost  all  the  sales  that  had  biken  place  in  his  court  ^ince  i 
the  month  of  November  1839,  liad  been  opened  by  o%*Gr*l 
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iirtdings.  A  pro|>erty  which  had  been  held  under  n  lease 
for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  vrns  sold  iu  17S5  for  202/.  As.  Sd.; 
in  1819  it  was  mortgaged  for  1,896/.  12«.  It  is  held  by 
cottier  tenants ;  hns  l»ecn  a  long  time  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery;  and  is  not  likely  to  improve  in  value,  Tlie  proHt  ruuly 
payable  by  the  ten&ut«,  is  only  155/.  2#.  6d*;  and  the  pro- 
perty \vnB  sold  on  the  i;th  of  April.  1839,  for  4,100/.  It  is 
situate  in  the  coiuily  Mayo.  An  estate  had  beeu  sold  in  the 
beginning  of  1839  for  11,500/.  The  sale  was  opened  twice, 
and  on  the  re-aale  the  bidding  reached  16,750/.  ll  is 
situate  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

Mr,  Simpson,  a  valuator  of  land,  who  has  had  very  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  sale  of  estates  since  1834,  staled, 
that  investments  in  Irish  lands  arc  considered  sccuix'  and 
eligible.  He  had  valued  and  sold  estates  to  a  verj*  liu-ge 
amount  in  nineteen  different  counties  iu  this  country,  nnd  he 
found  he  could  sell  Irish  estates  quite  as  well. 
'  Tlie  report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  shows  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  Ireland 
— in  the  exports  of  ngricultural  produce — and  the  imports  of 
cotton  and  woollf;n  manufactures,  and  exciseable  articles. 
Tlie  principal  land-agents  and  solicitors  concerned  in  the 
sale  of  estates  informed  tlie  Conunissiouers  that  a  progressive 

ranee  Iiad  taken  place  in  the  value  of  land  for  sevend  years 
Much  of  this  improvement  is  doubtless  to  he  attri- 
buted to  the  facihties  afforded  to  trade  by  steam  navigation, — 
but  a  great  part  is  due  to  the  Legislature  nnd  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  quote  tJ»e  description  given  by  Su*  Francis  Bunlett  of 
what  Ireland  was  in  1822  when  Lord  Welleslcy  called  for  a 
renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act: — 

"  It  wa*  impoRsiblo  to  look  at  the  condition  of  that  unrortimntc  island. 
h(^  obscrveO,  without  the  deepest  c cm tnisr ration :  a  kind  und  tTidiivtrious 
und  u  generous  people  had  been  drivcti  to  doitpair ;  and  surety  Et  vros  fit  on 
All  occ*»tiinn  like  the  present  ihnt  Boracthing  else  should  be  held  out  to  them 
tlian  the  Bword,— their  sufferings  vcre  gricTotis  in  the  extreme;  in  some 
dues  it  had  been  seen  tliat  tlicy  verc  so  »cvefc  that  the  iniutbttAnta  pre- 
ferred dcfttli  in  nay  shape  to  liring  nndcr  such  complicated  inisericit. 
IVrbapi  tile  noble  Mar(|iieas  opposite  vould  again  employ  his  old  assertion 
nboiit  'n  IraitAttiun  from  war  to  pem-c'";  but  was  not  much  of  what  was  now 
endured  in  Ireland  to  be  altrilmted  tu  a  transition  from  a  state  of  inde|)L'Qd- 
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cucc  to  wliat  wms  miscslled  a  slate  of  uulou  f  the  gcntlc-nicii  of  f  rclnnd  und 
the  people  nt  Ittige  IjaU  been  cnjoled  and  lioaxed  toto  a  belief  tttut  l1»b 
union  was  to  be  complete  end  lieocfiuiQl;  yet  it  bad  turned  nut  n  mere 
parchment  unioDj  by  wliich  InUnd  had  been  bo  reduced  to  the  tost  ex- 
tremity of  di»trc«5  lis  to  enure  a  daiif;er  even  of  permanent  sep/tr&tioo, 
Minuten  had  nut  made  a  linfjle  Attempt  to  carry  Into  pflcetany  of  (he  idle 
promixes  by  which  tlm  Irliih  nation  hsd  been  duped  into  n  consent  to  lU 
Duru  dcstructioii  and  dcbuiemeDt." 

The  Wliig  Miniatry  adopted  Lord  Bacon's  cure  for  tur- 
bidence,  and  exerted  tbemselves  to  remove  the  cnuses  of 
discoDtcut.  In  accordance  ^vith  the  maxim  "  servomm  non 
est  rcs^iuUicUi^'  they  felt  it  was  ncccasary  to  permit  men  to 
be  free  citizens  betoro  they  could  hope  to  make  them  goo<l 
subjects ;  they  therefore  commenced  by  givnng  eftcct  to  the 
Emancipation  Act,  and  declared  that  nil  men  should  be  equal 
before  the  law.  The  ascendency  parly  tliLTcupon  censed  to 
enjoy  their  monopoly  of  power, — the  triumphal  proces&tons 
of  the  Orangemen  were  at  on  end, — the  sherifls  were  deprived 
of  their  micoDdtitutioual  power  over  the  panel, — and  the  peo- 
ple secured  an  impartial  jury.  A  national  system  of  educa- 
tion was  adopted.  The  graud-jury  laws  were  amended,  and 
deekratioiiB  in  most  cases  substituted  for  oaths.  A  Board, 
witlj  a  permanent  (but  very  insiitheient)  fund  to  be  advanced 
for  public  works,  waa  estoblialied  in  Dublin.  Savinga'-banka 
and  Loan  societien  were  extended  and  placed  on  a  accurc 
foundation.  The  improvement  of  the  Shannon  was  com- 
menced— ehurdi-ratea  were  abolished — the  Church  waa  re- 
formed— and  collisions  in  respect  of  tithe  between  the  clergy 
and  people  were  terminated.  The  Petty  Sessions  Act  and 
the  law  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  by  Civil  Bill  were 
amended.  The  protection  of  a  Poor-law  woa  afforded  to  the 
peasantry,  and  several  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  good 
system  of  municipal  government,  which  «c  trust  is  now  on 
the  eve  of  being  accomplished,  Thcgc  ore  some  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Ministry  endeavoured  to  merge  all  diflferencn 
tif  religiou  and  race  in  Ireland  in  the  ftdl  exercise  of  equal 
rights  and  pri>*ilege8j  political  and  municipal,  aud  to  ^ve  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  country. 

The  improvements  whieb  Ireland  owes  to  Lord  Xorman* 
by'a  government  arc  of  the  most  imjiortant  kind.  The  police 
force  hod  formerly  been  under  four  heads.     The  bill  brought 
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into  pnrliiunejit  by  Lord  Morpeth  in  1835,  placed  it  under 
one  hciid,  in  immediate,  eommuniciition  with  the  g<jverumcnt; 
and  thus  a  unity  of  action,  and  an  increased  efficiency  and 
vigour   were   obtnincd,   while   n   system   of   disciijline    was 
adopted  which  is  likely  to  make  it  unequalled  by  any  similar 
force  of  auy  other  coiuitry.     To  this  end  Lord  Normanby 
divested  himself  of  the  patronage  invariably  exercised  by  pre- 
vious lords-lieutenant.    The  Dublin  jKilioe  is  now  one  of 
the  very  beut  corps ;  and  it  was  formerly  the  worst  that  could 
be  seen.     Faction  tights,  which  were  attended  Avith  serious 
consequences  to  tlic  public  peace,  have  been  completely  sup- 
l)resBcd,     A  number  of  stipendiary  magistrates  have  l)ecn  aji- 
pointcd  under  the  Coustubidary  Act,  adequate  to  the  wanla 
of  the  oevcral  counties  ;-*but  no  one  baa  been  appointed 
to  u  county  with  which  he  was  connected,  nor  unless  he  Imd 
acted  as  a  magistrate,  or  been  colled  to  the  bar.     A  very  uac- 
fid  alteration  has  also  been  made  in  the  prosecution  of  ottcnces 
at  tlie  assizes  and  at  quarter- sessions  since  1B35.     Formerly 
it  was  not  the  practice  to  prosecute  in  these  courts  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  unless  in  very  special  oasca.     Now  ■. 
large  clas^  o^  otfcnces,  chiefly  assaults^  oiialng  out  of  riota  nt 
fairs  nnd  other  places,  which  were  previously  left  to  the  jjar- 
ties  themselves,  and  often  compromised  or  abandoned,  arc 
brought  to  justice  by   the  erowu-soUcitora.     Some  valuable 
alterations  have  been  introduced  ijito  the  Petty  Sessions  Act. 
A  return  is  now  made  quarterly,  showing  ibc  number  of  petty 
sessions  held,  tlie  names  of  magistrates  attending,  the  amount 
of  6neft  and  peualUcs  levied  oiid  how  disposed  uf,  and  the 
number  of  iufurmatious  received  nnd  returned  to  the  clerk  of 
the  crown.   By  Uiis  means  the  goveruiueut  see  wliat  is  going 
on  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.     The  mode  of  le^-ying  6ne8 
imposed  on  jurors  and  witnesses,  and  the  estnrating  of  re- 
cognisances of  persons  bound  to  attend  to  prosecute,  and  who 
fiulcd  to  do  80,  have  beeu  muterially  improvctL   When  a  judge 
imposed  a  fine  formerly,  it  could  only  be  levied  by  a  htow 
process  issuing  from  the  Court  of  Chancer)';  and  in  tJie 
mean  time  the  ends  of  justice  were  defeated.     Now  the  war- 
rant is  handed  to  the  constable  instead  of  the  sheriff,  who 
brings  up  a  defaidter,  imd  produces  him  in  court  witliout  de- 
ll^*   Under  the  cuaiodiam  process,  several  judgment  credit* 
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ors  had  a  power  of  distraining  for  the  amount  of  their  del 
without  reference  to  nhut  had  been  previously  puid  by  l]i« 
tenant.    This  vexatious  proceeding,  which  frequently  led  to 
breaches  of  the  peace,  wus  altered  in  183:"».     In  such  cases  a 
receiver  is   now  appointed  by  the   court,   who  collects  tlic 
amount  due  by  tlie  tenant  to  the  landlord,  and  ])ayR  it  ;uac 
the  creditors.     In  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  a  great  improvcmeafl 
has  been  ctfectt^,   to  prevent   collisions   between    proc 
servers  and  parties, — a  constaully-rccurriug  source  of  crime 
In  case  of  opposition,  the  assistant-barn.stcr  can  now  subst 
tute  sen  ice  of  procesa,  by  directing  that  posting  the  not 
on  some  conspicuous  place  shall  be  deemed  good  scr\ace. 

The  clemency  of  Lord  Normanby, — wliich  gave  rise  to  the 
motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  fettering  the  prerogative 
the  Crown,  by  laying  down  certain  abstract  rules  for  it 
guidance  in  the  exercise  of  mercy,  wisely  placed  at  its  dla 
tion  by  the  constitution, — has  had  a  most  iisetid  effect  in 
land.  Theiwople  had  derived  many  of  their  impresaioua  of  Ui< 
constitution  from  the  Insurrection  and  Coercion  Acts.  Thi 
effect  of  these  severe  mcostU'Cft  was  to  bestow  a  degree  of  cfai-i 
valry  oa  crime ;  and  a  resistance  to  the  execution  of  tlie  Iaw8^ 
was  generally  considered  in  the  bght  of  a  resistance  to  tyranny, 
which  the  people  screened  and  secretly  sanctioned,  if  tbej 
did  not  loudly  applaud.  It  was  reserved  for  Lord  Normanbj 
to  show  to  them  the  mercy  as  well  as  the  majesty  of  justice  j 
find  they  now  begin  to  respect  what  they  had  formerly  de-J 
tested  and  D])poscd. 

Much  has  assuredly  been  done,  but  much  yet  remains  to 
be  accomplished.     We  have  already  entered  very  fully  into 
the   consideration  of  the  several   legislative   measures   that! 
we  believe  to  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  action  of  industry! 
in  Irelarid,  which  must  precede,  and  invite  English  capitoL 
We  have  combated  the  fallacy,  that  national  works  should  be 
altogether  abandoned  until  the  period  may  arrive  when  pri- 
vate projectors  consider  it  their  interest  to  undertake  thcmyi 
and  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  in  all  civilized  states  the' 
formation  of  leading  liuca  of  commiuiication  has  been  an  espe- 
cial object  of  tlic  attention  of  government.     In  our  number  i 
for  July,  1838,  we  referred  to  the  calculations  of  some  eminent 
French  engineers,  which  abundantly  prove  tlmt  public  wufiij 
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f  mnv  not  tor  a  lon^  T>eriod  become  productive  to  a  private 
immediate  source  of  wealth  to  the 
state,  by  employing  Inbour,  increasing  production,  and  oonae- 
quently  augmenting  revenue. 

ITie  report  of  the  RaiJway  Commissioners  of  Ireland  which 
aftentards  appeared,  fully  coincided  with  our  views,  directed 
the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  essential  difference  between 
milMftys  and  other  public  works,  and  predicted  that  it  would 
be  found  necessary  to  restrict  the  powers  and  pri\'ilegcs  wliich 
had  been  conceded  to  private  companies  by  le^slative  regu- 
lations, enforced  by  effective  superintendence  and  control. 
The  second  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  conununica- 
tion  by  railways  has  appeared  since  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. The  Committee  have  particularly  remarked  the  difficul- 
ties that  arise  from  an  extended  intcr-communication  through- 
nut  the  countrj',  solely  maintained  by  companies  acting  for 
their  private  interests,  unchecked  by  competition  and  uncou- 
trollcd  by  authority. 

The  danger  that  might  result  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
by  giving  to  a  private  company  a  monopoly  of  the  entire 
traffic  of  a  great  Une  of  communication,  was  foreseen  by  Par- 
liament, and  tliere  was  an  attempt  made  to  obviate  this  evil 
y  rcfjuiring  a  pronsion  to  be  introduced  into  nearly  all  the 
by  which  private  corapanies  were  incorjwrated,  for 
enabling  other  persons  to  place  and  run  engines  and  carriages 
on  the  roads,  aipon  payment  of  certain  tolls  to  the  companies. 
Tliis  provision,  however,  has  proved  quite  useless.  There 
are  other  arrangements  not  provided  for  by  the  Acts,  which 
are  as  necessary  as  the  payment  of  tolls,  to  open  railroads  to 
public  competition.  It  is  essential  to  supply  the  engine  with 
water,  to  take  up  or  set  Aavra.  passengers,  and  several  other 
nintters,  upon  which  companies  arc  left  to  make  their  own 
terms  ;  and  as  it  is  not  their  interest  to  admit  |>artie8  to 
com|>ete  with  themselves,  it  is  not  likely  tlial  they  would  be 
inclined  to  afford  to  them  vhe  requisite  facilities.  Besides,  it 
is  essential,  in  oi*der  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  public,  that 
there  should  be  one  system  of  management,  luider  one  su- 
perintending authority,  which  shotdd  have  the  power  of 
making  and  enforcing  all  nece$:mry  regulations ;   and  thia 
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renders  the  monoi>oly  of  tlie  company  of  the  entire  mode  of 
commit ni cation  ulmoHt  imavuiduhlc. 

The  Committee  show  how  the  company  uml  tite  public 
mny  have  conflicting  interests, — -as  llje  main  object  of  the 

I  former  must  be  to  o1)lain  a  good  return  for  the  ciipitnl  ex- 
pendt^d,  and  of  the  latter,  that  tlie  intcrcoiu*t>c  ahuuld  be 
rc^larly  maintained   with  the   ^eutetit   s«if('ty,  speed  nnd 

1  economy.  This  opposition  of  interests  is  clearly  proved  Xa 
exist,  by  the  cvidentt:  of  Mr.  Gott.  Jit-  stiitoii  that  when  the 
Leeds  and  8elhy  lioilway  Company  raised  the  fores  and  di- 
minished the  number  of  passengers  by  l'J,OUO,  the  income  of 
the  company  was  improved  by  1300/,  Mr,  Ritson's  evidence 
also  shows  that  a  iarji;cr  revenue  wns  produced  to  the  Mnn- 
ohcBtcr,  Bolton  and  Bury  llailway  Company  by  the  eonvey- 
anre  of  a  fewer  number  of  passengers  at  increased  fares;  and 
a  like  ivsult  appears  from  the  accounts  supplied  by  the  Dun- 
dee and  Newtyle  lljulwuy  Company.  It  is  therefore  apparent, 
that  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  maintain  Uie  fares  nt  the 
point  which  u ill  prove  most  bcncticial  to  the  jwcuniary  in- 
terestii  of  tho  company,  may  operate  ii^uriously  upon  the 
public,  and  especially  upon  the  poorest  cla&&  of  passeng«ni. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Bin-y  observes,  '*  Tlie  railways  liave  de- 
"  Btroyed  or  they  w  ill  destroy  all  other  means  of  communioa^ 
^  tion  whaU^ver  ;  the  stance- wa(rw:»>ns  and  ctmveyances  of  that 
''  description,  which  have  atiorded  thusc  persouH  ncronimoda- 
^'  tion,  will  in  the  end  be  taken  oil',  and  the  com|>anitis  miut 
"  provide  in  the  same  way  a  kind  of  conveyance  suitable  to 
"  the  means  of  thoiie  pasbLiigcrs.*'  Bc&ides  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests of  the  public  c:onccrned  in  thi.s  question,  their  safety  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  consideration.  We  believe  that  th( 
greatest  number  of  accidents  that  have  occurred  on  railways 
have  arisen  from  the  insecurity  of  the  fenetfs.  Every  one 
who  lias  travelled  on  them  mu^t  have  remarked  tvhat  inadc- 
4|uate  provision  there  is  made  for  guiu-ding  against  the  tres- 
pass of  cattle  on  the  lines.  Tiie  propnetura  and  4Kcupier»  of 
tlie  a^ioiniu^  Lands,  whose  projierty  is  at  st«ke,  lia\c  powef 
to  oblige  a  company  to  make  good  its  fences  ;  but  tJie  public, 
whose  lives  depend  on  the  exact  fulfilment  of  thi«  duty,  h«ve 
no  means  to  cui'oree  it.  Crottiiing  a  public  way,  und  some- 
times another  raUwajr  ou  a  level,  from  the  ^aut  of  suflicicnt 
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fttUntion  to  the  s^iitches  or  points  by  \^Iiich  two  lines  of 
railways  arc  conneclcti,  is  cousUuUy  attende*!  with  ri»k,  and 
occaftioually  with  ocuidentb ;  while  the  power  ot*  making  by- 
laws fur  regulating  the  conduct  of  passeugfrs,  possessed  by 
the  cumpuny,  bometimea  without  the  saurtiou  of  any  legal 
authority,  may  prove  highly  injurioua  to  the  liberty  of  Uie 
subject.  The  ComDiittcc  therefore  recommend  the  appoint- 
mcut  of  a  Board  to  protect  the  public  against  the  ubufie  of  the 
extensive  powers  vested  in  railway  companies  by  their  re- 
spective Acts,  and  to  control  all  the  arrangements  by  which 
the  gcncnil  intrreHts  of  the  community  may  l>e  affected.  The 
imptjrt4mt  evidence  given  before  tliis  Committee  de8er\ea  tlio 
most  uerious  attention  of  the  Legislature  during  tlie  ensuing 
fiessiuu,  when  the  general  introduction  into  Ireland  of  this 
new  means  of  communication  will  be  under  their  con&idcra- 
tJon.  It  fully  confinns  our  impression,  that  u  wcll-onmbined 
and  judicious  syBtem  of  railroads,  which  will  ensure  to  the 
jjublic  all  the  adviwUages  that  can  be  derived  from  this  mode 
(if  conveyance  at  the  cheapest  ])ossible  rate,  can  only  be 
effected  by  government  construction. 

In  all  other  undertakings  into  which  free  competition  can 
enter,  s«jcic!y  enjoyfi  fruui  the  legitimate  exertions  of  private 
IntereiiU  all  tbe  advantages  derivable  &om  tliem;  but  in  a 
tine  of  railway,  the  rivalry  of  competing  parties  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  a  monopoly  is  in- 
evitjible.  Some  companies  have  already  engrossed  the  entire 
of  the  carr}'ii)g  tnide.  The  Grand  Junctiun  Company  have 
rotuineil  to  themselves  the  conveyance  of  all  Birmingham  imd 
Lancashire  goods.  I'he  Liverpiwl  and  Manchester  Company 
have  always  been  the  exclusive  earners  on  their  line.  The 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  and  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Cumpanios 
arc  also  the  sole  carriers  on  their  line.  The  Bolton  and 
Leigh  Railway,  communicating  witli  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, have  let  the  carrying  trade  to  one  s'myte  carrUrl 
What  powerful  iuflucucc  may  nut  a  mouo])oly  ao  gigantic 
exercise  in  a  great  commercial  country  like  this ! 

We  have  before  stated  the  points  in  wliicb  we  differ  from 
the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners  :  we  think  they  underrated 
the  protitH  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  iuvestment  of  capitiU 
in  these  undertakings,  and  condemn  their  cxcluuiou  of  the 
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WL'st  of  Ireland  from  a  share  in  their  advantages.  On  the  1st 
of  March,  last  session,  a  resohitioii  proposed  by  Loi*d  Mor- 
peth was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Exche- 
quer Bills  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  2,500,000/.  should  be 
mode  out  by  direction  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  advanced  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  or  railways  in  Ireland,  to  be  secured 
on  the  profits  of  the  works,  and  the  deficiency,  if  any,  provided 
by  an  assessment  on  the  districts  through  which  such  railway 
or  railways  might  be  carried.  From  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling private  interests  with  any  public  measure,  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  was  abandoned  last  session.  We  trust  that 
some  means  will  be  adopted  during  the  next  for  opening  to 
the  country  these  great  channels  of  intercourse,  without  in- 
jury to  any  existing  rights,  A  Drainage  Act  wliich  will  re- 
move the  impediments  that  now  exist  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  waste  lauds,  is  another  measure  of  essential  importance 
to  a  country  which  requires  nothing  but  the  fostering  care  of 
a  paternal  government  to  become  eminently  prosperous. 
Whih;  the  disturbers  of  the  jiublic  peace  are  puni.'<hed,  active 
and  honest  industry  shoidd  be  fostered  and  encouraged. 
The  exertions  of  the  Government  to  work  out  the  prosjKrity 
of  Ireland,  and  eradicate  its  evils,  by  holding  the  balance 
equal  bct^vecn  parties,  and  affording  to  oil  classes  the  full  pro- 
tection of  tlie  laws,  have  secured  to  them  the  co-operation  of 
those  who  love  justice,  and  are  friendly  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  manners  of  n  people  follow  the  genius  of 
their  rulers  r  already  the  baueful  habits  which  servitude  in- 
trudueed — the  blind  dissensions  to  which  ctistom  gave  the 
force  of  instinct — are  disappearing ;  and  although  some  fea- 
tures of  a  stni^le,  prolonged  to  an  extent  of  which  his^tory 
affords  no  parallel,  must  stiU  be  cxj>ccted  to  remain,  yet  tlic 
country  exhibits  a  stflte  of  perfect  tranquillity, — the  people 
are  obedient  to  the  laws  in  which  they  have  now  an  interest, 
and  begin  to  feci  the  advantages  of  that  constitution  in  whieii 
they  have  now  a  share. 
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Article  VIU. 

eUa  Ecnnom'm  PolHica  del  Medio  Evo,  Libri  III.  che  irai- 
tatio  d*:Ua  ana  coudizione politica  vtorale  tcunom'tca  del  Cap* 
LuiGi  CiBRARio.  8"  Torino;  1839, 
Whex  Munitori  was  seai'chiii^  for  historical  documents  to 
be  inserted  in  his  collection  of  wTiters  on  Italy  during  the 
middle  ages  {Rerwn  ftaticarum  HcriptoreB),  he  liad  the  mor- 
tification of  niceting  with  scarcely  any  success  in  Piedmont. 
It  waa  in  vain,  as  he  says  in  hia  preface  to  the  Chronicon 
Aatenae  (R,  J.  S.,  torn,  xi.),  that  he  applied  to  every  person 
likely  to  render  him  any  assistance.  The  government,  as 
well  as  private  individuals,  (with  a  very  few  ht)noumhlc  ex- 
ceptions), turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties^  as  if  the  history 
of  Italy  could  be  considered  of  slight  importance,  ni  a  national 
point  of  view,  to  any  of  its  provinces.  Fur  different  is  the 
feeling  prevalent  in  Piedmont  at  the  present  time.  The  illus- 
tration of  the  history,  not  of  Italy  indeed,  (it  is  the  fate  of 
that  unhappy  country  that  nothing  Italian  should  ever  be 
encouraged  by  any  of  tlie  ;«w-govemmcnt8  that  oppress  her,) 

ibut  of  the  states  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  during  the  middle 
cs,  occupies  the  attention  of  a  large  number  o{  persons 
dietinguishc-d  fur  birth  as  well  as  for  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, ui^d  in  their  studies  by  no  other  motive  but  love  of 
country  (unfortunately  taken  in  too  municipal  a  sense,  and 
which  might  be  more  properly  called  love  of  province),  and 

^cagcr  to  leave  no  part  of  this  interesting  subject  in  total  ob- 
curity,  even  when  no  hopes  remain  of  throwing  upon  it  so 
clear  a  light  as  would  enable  the  world  to  appreciate  the  me- 
ntis of  the  laborious,  modest  aud  patriotic  scholars  who  dedi- 
cate their  lives  to  such  pursuits. 

The  government  of  Sardinia  has  been  shamed  into  giving 
ftomc  pecuniary  assistance  to  hclj>  the  publication  of  the  docu- 
ments from  wliich  such  facts  are  drawn  as  form  the  sub- 
ject of  works  like  M.  Cibrario*8.  The  treaties  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  arc  published  by  order  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
alTairs,  in  -4to  ;  records,  seals  and  coins  illustrating  the  hi- 

I  ttorj'  of  Savoy  and  of  the  reigning  family,  have  been  printed 
I)/  order  of  tiie  king,  in  4to  and  6vo ;  aud  the  MotiumeiUa 
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Hisifyruv  Patrifr.  or  the  Hiatori/v  Pa/ritr  Monumenta,  {car 
on  dit  Vun  ct  VuutrCf  as  the  old  grammarian  said  when  dying, 
and  as  is  proved  by  the  ^vork  now  mentioned,  in  one  volume 
of  which  occurs  one  formula,  and  the  other  in  the  <*'  re 

in  course  of  piihliration,  in  fn!io,  undor  the  supen  :i  i  v 
of  a  commission,  of  whieh  M.  Gnzzera  and  our  author  are 
secretaries.  Three  vohimcfi  of  thi§  senes  are  already  before 
us,  one  of  whirh,  containing  the  history  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
by  Gioffi'edo,  la  edited  by  the  Abb^  Gazzern  just  mentioned, 
one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Uoynl  Library  at  Turin,  and  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Academy,  distin^iRhed  alike  for 
his  various  learning,  kind-heartedness  and  unaf*Ruming  man- 
ncrs.  Conversant  with  the  history  of  bin  own  country  as  well 
ns  with  that  of  foreign  nntions^  capable  of  appreciating  the 
merits  and  fcelinp;  the  beauliefi  of  elassieal  luid  modem  litera- 
ture, indefatigable  in  adding  to  the  remains  of  that  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  France,  in  prose  or  ver«c,  tho 
Abh6  Gnzzera  seems  to  htive  no  greater  pleasure  fhan  that  of 
assisting  his  numerous  friends — and  all  who  know  him  are 
such — in  their  pursuits,  and  enjoying  in  silence  and  unknown 
the  glory  which  others  reap  from  his  generous  help.  Hii 
colleague  is  editor  of  several  of  the  charters,  as  well  as  of  tho 
le^slativc  enactments,  published  by  the  commission  of  which 
he  is  secretary,  and  they  are  new  tokens  of  liis  talents  and 
industry.  The  work  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article 
IS  but  one  of  many  which  be  has  written,  and  which  have 
descr\edly  earned  for  him  a  high  name  among  the  lovers  of 
the  Uterature,  tlie  history  and  the  antiquities  of  Italy. 

Having  mentioned  them,  wc  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a 
few  words  obiter  of  the  Monumenta  HUtoritt  Pntritt.  The 
Italians,  possessing  the  very  best  model  of  a  collection  of  thia 
description,  in  the  unrivalled  one  of  Muratori*s  Rentm  Itati- 
carum  Scripioresy  ought  to  have  considerwl  it  a  sacrilege  to 
depart  fWim  his  plan,  particularly  as  to  the  title.  The  Pi«d- 
montcsc  ought  to  have  been  happy  and  proud  to  a<ld  to  t4ie 
store  of  information  on  Ilaliun  history,  following  the  fitcps  of 
the  Italian  who  created  that  of  the  middle  ages;  for  Mty  are 
Italians,  retirt/  nol'mt^ — tir  they  are  nothing  in  ht^u-ature. 
Their  publication  ought  to  have  Wvw  oiTered,  and  would  haw 
been  grotcfidly  received,  as  an  appendix  to  Muraton.    But 
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this  \riw  not  roii«iildrcd  enoufih  t  n  distinrt  title  «'fte  ftdoptcd, 
find  Ihe  puhlirntion  divided  into  three  parts, —  Char  iff  ^  Hi- 
ittorUtt  Leffen  Munidpalea;  of  each  of  which  one  \uhim«  has 
bccu  piihliMheci.     It  ir  difficidt  to  see  the  reason  whv  the  so- 
coikI,  ibuiih,  tiith,  8L\th,  &c,  of  tltc  documents  published  in 
the  last  section  should  not  have  been  placed  in  the  Hrstf 
r  which  we  mention  only  to  ehovv  the  futility  of  such  a  divi- 
'iion,  for  which  \^e  cannot  discover  evei!  a  pretext.     Whether 
it  ta  to  hare  an  opportunity  of  Mrice  flattering  the  king,  to 
.%hom  each  volume  ia  dedicated,  and  who  if*  addressed  ns  op- 
^VIMl'fl   KcniTMLATOtt,   or  Whether  the  division   xh  adopted 
because  preferred  by  Perlz,  in   his   Monumenia   Germanitv, 
re  flhall  not  stop  to  inqu'u'e ;  only  Mishin^  that  the  Pied- 
sotitese  would  l>ear  in  mind  that  they  ore  Italians.     But  wc 
cannot  help  remarking  on  the  party-coloured  dresa  of  the 
iAcrtes,  which  oven  in  the  same  volume  [Leyra  Mimicipafes)  are 
atln  here  and  Italian  there,  althou^lt  to  L.attii  texts.    Tlic 
efaoe  to  this  vohime,  by  Count  Sclopls*  is  in  Latin,  written 
''with  uncommon  elegance  and   learning ;   but  some  of  his 
notes  to  such   of  the   statutes  as  he   has   etUted   are   un- 
worthy of  him.     Kor  instance,  (col.  4fi,  note  2) :  "  Savorra, 
"  rectc  Latine  diccres  saburram,  Italire  zavorra,  Gidlice  lesti 
"  sabulum  scilicet  vilins  et  crassius  quo  naves  oncrari  soleut 
"  uaque  ad  ccrtatn  raensuram  ut  stabilioros  sint.'*    Satwra  is 
just  as  good  Italian  as  Zavorra;  and  who  is  the  Italian  that 
docs  not  know  ila  meaning?     Hear  Forcellini:   "  Sabiirra  et 
"  saburn.  Ravo7*ra  :  snbulum  ct  quidquid   in  sentinam  navis 
"  ccrta  mensura  congeritur,  ne  instabilis  sit  et  ventorum  vi 
"  rvcrtatxir."    Coals,  blocks  of  marble  or  other  minerals,  will 
answer  ns  well  as  the  "  Kubulum  viiius  crasshw"  of  M,  Sclopis, 
uud  be  sometimes  more  profitalde. 

M.  Cibrario  tells  nn  {page  13)  that  his  work  is  not  a  hiiitory, 
but  an  outline  of  the  condition  of  society  at  ditferent  times, 
which  must  be  more  or  less  minutely  drawn  according  to  the 
Rtorical  materials  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
ir  forefathers,  *•  From  the  very  nature  of  this  work,"  con- 
tinu(!.H  the  author,  "no  one  will  be  warranted  in  finding  fault 
"  witli  me  for  not  having  recorded  some  particular  events,  or 
*'  mnitted  to  notice  this  or  that  historical  point."  Ho  lias 
therefore  token  llic  words  "political  economy"  in  a  diil'ercnt 
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sense  from  that  which  is  generally  attached  to  them, 
•*  theory  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  >vettUh  of 
*'  nations,"  and  has  adapted  them,  ajs  appears  even  from 
the  second  part  of  his  title,  to  the  more  ample,  and,  ety- 
mologically  speaking,  more  eorrcct  mcaniug,  uf  Uie  various 
laws,  customs  and  manners  by  which  society  was  ruled 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  work  of  M.  Cibrario  would 
consequently  seem  to  have  the  same  object  as  Mr.  Hallam's 
*'View  of  Uie  State  of  Europe  durmg  the  Middle  Ages," 
published  for  the  first  time  about  twenty-one  years  ago,  with 
a  preface  which  might  be  well  prefixed  by  the  modem  Italian 
to  his  work,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  its  objecL 
M.  Cibrario,  however,  says,  that  the  two  works  have  nothing 
in  common  :  to  this  we  cannot  assent,  although  we  are  ready 
to  admit  that  they  are  very  distinct  performances. 

Wr.  Hallam,  selecting  from  the  narratives  which  he  foimd 
in  the  printed  historical  records  of  the  middle  ages  such  aa 
he  deemed  correct,  and  in  which  his  eminently  critical  eye 
did  not  discover  any  groimd  for  suspicion,  and  omitting  what 
with  great  tact  he  deemed  of  minor  importance,  draws  a  picv 
turc  of  the  poHtical  state  of  society  thi'oughout  Europe,  from 
Clovis  to  Charles  Vlll.  of  France,  If  he  speaks  of  manners 
and  customs  he  does  bo  only  incidentally,  and  to  elucidate 
the  higher  branches  of  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  illustrate.  The  object  of  his  work  is  not  tu  rt-cord  factSj 
but  to  show  what  were  the  effects  produced  by  the  state  of 
religion,  constitution  and  laws,  and  how  these  effects  reacted 
on  the  societies  of  the  middle  ages.  M,  Cibrai'io"8  work  bna 
but  little  in  common  with  that  of  our  countryman  in  thia  re- 
spect. Less  eager  to  discover  the  why  and  wherefore,  the 
Italian  author  has  patiently  studied  old  parchmentii  and 
musty  household  account^books,  and  from  new  fads,  often 
trifling  and  apparently  uninteresting,  he  has  drawn  important 
consequences  as  to  the  political  or  economical  state  of  the 
countrvj  has  added  to  the  stock  of  our  positive  information 
on  the  subject,  and  has  occasionally  thrown  considerable  Ught 
ou  hitherto  obscure  points.  Mr.  Hallam,  with  a  more  com- 1 
prehensive  and  phllosophiciil,  but  practical  mmd,  has  smv] 
cccded  in  rendering  his  work  highly  instructive  to  those  who] 
da  not  look  on  history  aa  on  a  novel.    M.  Cibrario  has  ia*] 
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dufttrioualy  collected  many  new  useful  luatiiriols  for  futiu« 
histomriH,  :iud  hus  i-ntered  into  details  which  the  othor  did  not 
coiTsidcr  worthy  of  uttention.  But  whilst  Mr,  HnlUim  has 
tnkcii  a  view  uf  nil  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  M.  Ci- 
brario  has  limited  himself  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italy, 
or,  properly  K|icaking,  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  more  par- 
ticularly the  former.  He  saya  little  of  Tuscany,  still  less  of 
the  Papal  States,  next  to  nothing  of  the  Ncapolitim  and  Sici- 
liim  kingdoms.  The  title  of  the  -work  is  therefore  so  far  ajit 
to  mislead  the  reader,  who  docs  not  know  that  what  is  stalled 
to  be  a  history  of  political  economy  during  the  middle  ages, 
is  Limited  to  two  provinces  of  one  of  the  European  states.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied,  timt  the  politico-economical  vi- 
cissitudes of  these  two  provinces,  to  the  end  of  the  fo\u*tecnth 
century,  are  pregnant  with  interest  and  highly  instructive; 
it  was  there  that  the  battles  of  the  people  were  first  fought 
after  the  fall  of  ancient  states,  and  liherty  for  the  mass,  not 
for  a  caste,  conquered.  There  also,  unhappily,  were  first 
shown  the  baneful  effects  of  unchecked  licence,  of  cunning 
pricstcrall  and  overbearing  oligarchy. 

The  conquerors  of  Italy,  at  the  fidl  oi  the  western  empire, 
had  appointed  governors,  generally  designated  under  the  name 
of  Counts,  who  to  the  executive  often  added  the  judicial  power, 
over  each  towu  and  iU  territory.  But  the  Roman  mimicipal 
government  was  not  totally  eradicated  from  Italy,  idthough 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  first  the  counts  as  well  as  tlic  nobi- 
lity belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  concpierors,  and  that  the 
latter  had  possessed  themselves  of  municipal  power,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  eminently  democratic  element  in  the  constitution  of 
tlie  cities,  and  that  was  religion,  wliicli  acknowledges  no  distinc- 
tion of  birth  or  fortune,  and  the  bishops,  being  elected  by  the 
eople,  were  the  natural  guardians  of  their  electors.  When 
^Italy  was  invaded  by  the  Saiacens  and  Himgarions,  the  so- 
vereigns were  unable  to  pi*otect  the  coiniti*ir',  but  the  people 
defended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could — fighting  literally 
yro  urin  etjocis.  In  those  conllicts  the  bishops  were  the  na- 
t*xral  Icadersof  their  ttock^,  and  took  particular  care  in  strength- 
ening, by  every  means,  their  cities,  hitherto  imdefcndcd, 
by  fortifications.     Hence  wc  find  that  ^Vnsperto^  archbishop 
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of  Milan,  \\\\o  died  in  8^=12,  snirotinded  Miliin  with  wiills.  and 
that  i\w  !<am«  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Modcna,  under  iU 
hi«hop  iTCudonio,  -ttho  diefl  in  89H*.  Although  this  was  re- 
jK-atciily  done  without  nny  other  wiirrant  thnn  the  most  lanfiU 
of  nil — sclf-dofcncc,  Icftve  was  otlon  jjmnted  to  bisljops,  mo- 
nnstericR  nnd  private  indi^'iduali  to  fortily  their  ])lacfft)  and 
hencp  tho  iil>uudttnc(^  of  cnstlos  nnd  strouifholds  which  covered 
the  Alps,  the  Apennines  and  tho  rest  of  Italy. 

To  defend  the  places  so  fortttied  it  was  necesMry  to  arm 
(he  conimon  peoph?,  who,  hchuid  an  entrenchment,  were  as 
good  and  better  thnn  the  militef  and  vahum^oreSy  tho  nohilitr 
of  the  time,  nnd  who  fought  desperately  against  an  enemy 
from  whom  they  knew  they  eouUl  exjioct  no  quarter.  The 
people  having  nnre  learnt  how  to  use  arms,  nnd  to  rely  on 
their  own  means  to  defend  themselves  from  forei^  foes, 
were  not  likely  to  submit  to  the  extortion  and  plundering 
protensiona  of  the  f^ndeca,  mostly  of  n  forci|tu  raee4  to 
whom  they  owed  nothing,  but  who  on  the  contrary  wci* 
indebted  to  the  inhabitantit  of  the  cities  at  largo  for  tlie 
common  safety. 

The  sovereigns  of  Italy  were  obliged  to  prnoeed  ^vith  gfcat 
deference  towards  the  bishops,  who  not  only  possemed  » 
great  influence  on  the  people,  but,  having  a  voice  in  the  DietSy 
I  shared  in  the  election  of  the  sovereign,  nnd  voted  the  laws, 
'it  was  therefore  difficult  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  and 
dignity  of  Counts,  wliich  they  had  usurped  in  many  places, 
when  they  were,  tie  facfot  the  only  rccopnised  authority, 
in  spiritual  as  well  as  txrmporal  matters  j  and  on  many 
accounts  it  was  good  |)olicy  in  the  sovereigns  occasionally 
to  confer  on  them  thnt  dipnity.  It  was  morro\*er  thought 
a  meritorious  and  pious  act  to  increase  the  toinporiil  power 
of  tJxc  episcopacyt. 

*  Dmn  pmtivrct  palrinm  rabtt-d  intii>tftbitia  Uutn, 

Lc II (Ion ills  sniicia  M('ti"->.'i  nr  "..i,\  m.  .mi.. 

HU  tumulutn  )iortia  et 

FlrtnaTit,  t>uiili.s  dtciiii 

Nun  conlra  dninliiO!!  cicilu*  o'kI*  «Livn>i«i 

Kttd  cWen  timnrioM  euplens  AdenAtJv  t«clc»." 

.If       ■     ■    '■■ 
t  "Inttirgrnrihuii-T'pf  ni^'tpMUobJiirisilicllonnnuc  1 
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Aftfr  i\\t  deuth  of  Olho  1.  or  \\w.  Great,  Italy  wa»  tor  a 
long;  while  without  any  general  government,  left  under  that 
species  of  mimiciitftl  fielf-government  that  each  city  Bucccedpd 
in  Becuring  to  itsflf.  Tins  weak  luid  lluctuatiug  govern- 
ment reiied  on  the  diWeion  ot'  intercut  of  the  fAottoiis^  not 
on  ttii  own  vigour.  The  common  people  in  the  nicantimo 
gained  strenf^th*  nnd  towdrds  the  end  of  the  eleventh  renturv, 
Landulph,  archbishop  of  Milan^of  the  noble  family  of  Caroano, 
having  behaved  haughtily  and  insolently,  the  citizens  gave 
battle  to  him  imd  to  the  whole  of  the  aristocracy  by  whom  he 
was  supportedj  and  drove  them  from  the  city.  The  Crcmoncse 
likewise  waged  a  sucoeasiul  war  against  their  bUhop. 

The  dissensions  between  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  pope 
Gregory  VII.  greatly  tended  to  increase  the  indepondcnce 
of  the  citiw  of  Upper  Italy.  The  inhfibitanta,  as  well  as  their 
bishops,  being  generally  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  couhi  dic- 
tate to  him  their  conditions ;  and  those  who  were  for  the 
Pbipe  and  the  eountens  Matilda  were  not  much  ineltned  to 
re!(pect  the  rights  of  the  chief  of  tlie  state.  Whenever  any 
follower  of  this  pnrty  changed  side  in  that  great  struggle, 

mc  new  concessions  were  either  forced  from  the  Emperor, 

tjrncitJMly  granted  by  him  to  gain  supporters  to  his  cause, 
nnd  weaken  his  enemy's.  The  contest  did  not  merely  extend 
to  the  spiritunl  and  temporal  powers,  but  rauHed  such  schidm, 
even  in  the  former  only,  that  llomc  liad  two  poj)C8  (one  of 
which  was  afterwards  declared  an  antipope  by  the  winning 
party),  and  Milan  three  archbishops  at  the  same  time— God- 
frey, elected  by  the  Kmperor ;  Otto,  by  the  I'ope ;  nnd  Theo- 
bald, by  the  people.  The  prerogatives  of  that  sovereign,  who 
was  twice  beaten  by  the  troops  of  one  of  the  great  vassaia  of 


Kon  raru  Oerfnuitrii  Kgibiu  opus  erni  eplicoporam  presidium.  %\ne  ut  nRvx  rlt- 
infnr.  five  til  tlecll  repnttm  a^<iitlsllitm  i^oriini  0|»f  tlrtiiileiutfreninr.  Opporiii- 
itateni  ade-ori«ruti(li)ni  niiiplifitniiilnr  |Kilrriti[i!  hiik  tion  aiDtbant  »mx\  .mtiitltcs  ilbi 
p  tl,.llu',ll^ .  1  ilvi     —  I  i.i!.}.  ftiiL  Mi-d..'t'.vi,  />M(.  viii.  tvoi.  i.  ro/,  41rt.     M  tin  tori  (|UOttt 
ri  iMvinft  ul)ljiln#(l  ihe  fotinly  (ihiit  {«  (lie  govrrDinetit  uf 

t  I  from  lli«  wvtfrvlpn  i  ■nil  piiblUlirj.  ntiiong  oth»  docti- 

ii>  I  Il'iUolph,  htnf(  <irUiirfrunilY,i;ivfi>K  llir  cotmty  unite  Taran* 

l<  'lOp  Aniiiu.     The  rhnrftir  i<t  ditteil  tH'O.  iiullrl.  x.  tri  th«  |li)rd 

yriir  III  kiiii.'  li'-"-ipli'i  fclpn  ;  on  wlii   '    "    "       -      '        ■       -•      ■     ■   .1,15  ,]i„iii,l  Jit 
*l.  I  lint  lie  i«  iiiirtnkrn,     Tbr  /iiiiic  .  nenlit  Jiiif. 

Patrim,  (Chun.  toTn,  1,  col.  M^l.)to^u.-[ ..-.'. ,  ^       .1  ._  ,1 .  .,J::U:  u  ]|i  Mu- 

rnttirtf  niid  tiu  ub>crvatiun  u  niAtlc  rilb«t  u  10  hii  Uttving  tdltcd  it,  vr  11  to  the 
feuppoMtd  rtruncuUK  iudJctiou. 
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the  crown,  the  countess  Matikk,  became  res  nuU%u9^  and 
cither  fell  iato  desuetude  or  were  usurped  by  the  strongest 
among  the  nobility,  the  commons  or  the  clergy. 

Henrj'  V,  was  refiiscd  admittance  into  Milan  by  the  citi- 
zens; and  he  destroyed  the  Httle  city  of  NoMu*a  (i|i(M>scd  to 
him  ;  which  shows  how  far  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  spread. 
Several  years  before,  Puvia  had  refused  to  receive  within  its 
walls  the  emperor  Conrad,  who  did  not  find  himself  strong 
enough  to  besiege  it ;  whilst,  soon  after,  he  was  ignomiuiously 
driven  from  before  Milan,  whidi  had  rebelled  under  its  arch- 
bishop's direction*.  By  this  time  several  cities  had  obtained, 
either  by  custom,  charter  or  main  force,  not  only  that  the 
Emperor's  troops  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  their  gntes, 
but  that  tlie  imperial  palaces,  which  were  one  of  the  rtgalia 
due  from  the  cities  to  the  Kmpcrort  should  be  built  out  of  the 
walls,  80  that  the  sovereign  could  not  enter  the  stronghold  of 
his  faithful  Kubjectsf.  During  the  reign  of  Heiuy'  V.  ho\r- 
ever,  two  facts  are  recorded  as  having  happened  in  the  year 
1U2,  which  show  not  only  that  the  Emperor's  power  at 
Milan  was  little  thought  of,  but  that  some  of  the  cities  of 
LnmbHrdy  had  in  fact  entirely  thrown  off  their  allegiance. 
The  archbishop  of  Milan,  Gi*ossoIano,  who  had  gone  to  Pa- 
lestine as  a  crusader,  was  deposed  by  the  people,  and  Gior- 
dano chosen  in  his  stead.  Azzo,  bishop  of  Acqui,  knowing 
the  importance  of  the  former  to  the  imperial  jiiirty,  ajid  un- 
able to  assist  him  in  a  direct,  open  and  lawfid  manner^  not 
only  refused  to  assist  at  the  consecration  of  Giordano,  but  had 
recourse  to  the  vile  stratagem  of  getting  up  a  party  among 
the  people  tor  the  old  archbishop ;  thus  supporting  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  by  the  folly  and  wickeduess  of  faction^. 
LandulpU,  who  lived  at  the  time,  says,  that  iu  the  same  year. 


*  So  early  u  1039»  McordUig  to  Sigcbertai  OcmblMeiul*,  **  orancw  Longoburdi 
raiijuraverant  ul  ooo  pstcrentur  qucmlitiet  domiuuni,  ^\  aUuil  qiuni  iptl  veUeut 
cuntra  le  ngeret." 

f  It  is  welt  knoHii  ilmi  iiu  Hii(tlixli  lovcrcit;!!.  or  tiM  trouptr  can  enter  (lie  CUy 

witbtiut  ihe  lord  miLyi>r'a  kiic>w!rJ)j[i*  and  ooiiteni. 

X  ''Licet  ab    ipkis    '*■    ■     -  .    ;    ,  1    iiiultuiu  ni,-    -       '     '  r.llonl 

intcreiif,  iicc  j»*cii''tiM  hi  Jcili  v^\  ^  ■■(t-m 

pOJluH  coillia  pupuhiii.  _  ,         ^  _  ;^   .L  _,   .  riii»  Arrllicj'.   ,.  ,,,   ^        -  --  .     nutni 

par»  iltunini  inteiidit  ijrponerv,  viri  iiciltcel  lilrnitiMlnu  ct  ingrtiio  a»tuIU>lliU  ft 
eloquentMaixii.  Cut)n  v^atra-  [Imperalori*  Hi:)lic«l]  vaM«  neccr«sarii,  citiui  (urtciu 
pruplcc  liuiiurciii  vc«lruiti  taiitum  suki,  i\\itA  uicdJrtiu  popuU  CffDlr*  uinlifUtvU 
poputi  luntCDtliu" — ApMA  Mtiraten't  'Inn.  id  an.  J  J  tiSi 
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the  citizens  of  Milan  and  Pavia  concluded  an  ofiTenaive  and 
dei'ensive  alliance  against  all  sorts  of  people;  wliich,  the 
historian  sKys,,  appeared  to  some  persons  against  the  im|)crial 
and  ])Hpal  authority*. 

Durinirthe  reign  of  Conrad  III.,  the  whole  of  Italy  eman- 
cipated itself  de  facto  from  the  king*s  government,  and  tJie 
moBt  complete  anarchy  prevailed,  not  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  each  city,  but  in  the  general  government  of  the 
country.  The  king's  supremacy  was  theoretically  admitted  by 
each  of  thcra ;  and  Genoa,  for  instance,  as  well  as  Phicentia, 
humbly  sued  and  obtained  chnrtcrs  granting  them  power  to 
coin  money.  Bat  in  the  sumc  year  that  they  tliua  acknowledged 
the  king^s  prerogative,  the  Genoese  seized  upon  VentimigUa 
by  main  force ;  Lucca  made  war  on  Pisa ;  Padua  on  Verona ; 
Milan  on  Como;  Modena  on  Bologna;  iiomc  on  Tivoli; 
Venice  on  Ravenna  and  Pisa;  Vicenza  took  the  side  of  Ve- 
rona ;  Trcvigi  that  of  Padua ;  Siena  supported  Lucca ;  Flo- 
rence, Pisa.  At  Inst,  on  king  Conrad's  coming  to  Italy,  he 
was  robbed  on  the  road  by  a  marquis  Obizzo  (either  a  Mala- 
spina  or  Estc),  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Placentia 
to  obtain  redress.  The  people  of  that  city  took  their  king 
under  their  protection^  and  forced  the  noble  robber  to  return 
every  farthing  of  the  plunder. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Italy  when  Frederic  Barbarossa  was 
called  to  the  imperial  throne.  Circumstances  hud  given  him 
more  power  tlioii  tt)  the  preceding  emperors, he  being  the  n-pre- 
sentative  of  the  GhibcUiue  audjiearly  connected  with  Guelph 
fUctionsf.  lie  possessed  a  determined  character,  and  firmly 
resolved  to  stand  by  his  prerogative.     It  was  not  long  before 


*  "  Puptcmrs  ct  MeiliolBii«iihe>  itatucrunl  et  iuravifmnt  «i)it  ftcdvni,  quje 
nitriium  qulbu»dnm  ridtnttir  Impcrntoriir  tnnintsti  ei  spoitolics  aurforitati  con- 
tr.iria,  cum  uli  citei  lurnrent  &ibi  *rrviireAect  sua  conira  quMUlibei  inorlilcni 
Itotulrieiu  ntUitu  vcl  ttatdturum." — LandHifih.  tt<  S^  Panto,  HUt.  Medlot,  c.  31. 
R.I.K.  torn.  V, 

t  "  Uuar  ill  Konuno  orbc  apuil  Oillla  Germaniieve  fines  rsino«e  finilti*  haetenua 
«l«:  iin;i  Hetiricuruiii  Jc  (iueibelin){a,  ali.i  Giu'lfuruni  lie  Alsvlorlio,  dllers  tm- 
ilore*.  altera   ningntis    diicc3i  proiluccre  ■hjIIi^j Friilerit'ii*  Du\    p.ilur 

jui  [ItDpcrntoriiJ  ipit  dc  rcguni  fuuiiliii  ilctaMulet^iii  de  aiii^ra,  Hctirici  Hcil'icct 
rtluclphnnU  Kstensii]  Nnricunim  ducis  fillam  In  uxortrin  ncfcperni,  ex  eiiqu« 
Frirfpri-iiTTi  <)iii  ill  |irir«tfnti»ruiii  »st  et  retjnaii  Renfrarve.  PrliicipU  erj{o  iion 
■wm  Bc  virtulcni  jam  )>«pe  dicti  fuvctiii,  Hd  clintn  hof,  quod  ulriui. 
>,  L-utksi>ri,  lAiiquam  anjruloria  lapis,  utrorum(|UU  lioniiii  partetum  dis- 

»iilci<ij>i!i.  noire  p4>uct,  (.onfiileratiliM,  caput  regni  rum  conntitiirre  udiudk'a* 
Trruiii."— 0//0  Friting.  De  Ct-ilii  I'reiUhci  I.  layer.  It.  2.  H.  I.  S.,  lorn,  vi., 
cui-  700. 
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he  went  to  Itaiy  nt  the  heod  of  u  Inr^  army,  to  bring  to 
renfion  the  Milanese,  uho  htul  been  solemnly  tried  oa  rebels, 
and  condemned  to  the  ban  of  the  tmpire,  alter  they  had  been 
heard  in  their  defence*.  A  long  siege  ended  in  a  capitulation, 
by  which  it  >vas  ttgrcud  that  the  Milanese  should  anrrendcr  all 
the  rcyulia  to  the  Emperor }  but  it  waft  likewise  cjtpecially 
agreed  that  the  citizens  ahould  continue  to  elect  their  consuls, 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Emperofj  who,  in  order  to  be  able 
first,  to  restrtiin,  and  no  doubt,  afterwardsj  (tpjiresSj  the  Ita- 
lians, had  instituted  certain  zuiiKi^trate^j,  called  Fole^laiesf, 
or  Podesia,  who  were  to  be  appuinted  by  liim.  A  solema  diet 
was  then  held  at  HoucuHa,  where  it  was  decided  by  the  great 
expounders  of  the  lawa  at  the  University  of  Bulu^ia,  usaisted 
by  twenty-eight  lawyers,  chosen  by  the  Lombard  citie*,  that 
nit  the  regalia  belonged  to  the  sovereign — a  deeision  alien  sup- 
posed savouring  of  portiidity  and  adulation,  but  strictly  correct 
in  law  and  in  the  abstract,  which  was  the  only  point  of  view 
under  which  it  hud  been  uonnidered.    The  subject  of  dispute 

*   TItc  hUiurian  Jui>t  quuU'il,  who  >€V0{n|)4iiU'(l  ilic  Hiii|ii'mr,  hia  nr^ltcw,  to 
Italy.  giix-&  the  riillnning  sirikiiif*  sccoutit  iir  lUe  stale  t^r  Lumliiinly  <»n  ihr  riorpnt 
of  PicJeric  Into  Italy,  of  tho  public  Rpirit  Ihvn  {ire vii ling,  of  the  ftcc  snd  demo- 
crutic  priimples  of  ibeir  govcrumetit,  nnd  of  the  ctTctts  uhich  were  )>TO<lucsd  by 
thpHi>  vaiious  causes : — "  Lontjubardi  (he  ntyi)  Lmiiii  tL'finunii  i'  i:ia- 

nirn<)U«  rt'tiiivfit  urban! lAtpin.     [u  ctvitatum  (|UOi)iic  di*(iuiitloiit  -n* 

iciviitioiir  ftnii(]uon)in  mlhwc  Humanurutu  itniluntur  «ulcttiitni.     1'  ..- ,  -.    .ij^r* 
tAtcni  tjintupcrc  airL-etnnt,  ut  [it)lc5tniis  ini-olaiiliain  rugiciiilo,  coiuuluiii  putiuc  ijiiain 
impcrunlium  regintiir  ailiilrio.     Catnqur  ircii  inter  coa  ordincs,  iri  c-'i  m|>)mn»o^ 
ruin,  to) vaAtoriim  el  plebii  cue  nuicantur,  ud  rcprimendani  dupcrl*'  "uo 

acd  Ae  singulis  prtrillcil  rontulps  eligiintur,  next  nd  doniiniindi    '  j  wt- 

niiiii>  ''    i>ene  annii  variaiilur.    Ex  quo  fll  uc  totit  IIU  teriii  niii  j  <  >kiuit« 

firm  itila  nd  cunntiniictuliiin  ttcuui  dia-if4Jiios  toiii|ialiTiiit,  vixi]ti« 

nl)i(ii..  ..      ..    .:  1  vir  mngntis  tim  niaffno  iiiibitii  iiivcnirl  'luenl,  ijiii  ilvitHlU  aiim 

non  lequiitur  jiiiprr ittm,  Coiisurvemiit  auteiu  linguli  fihigul*  loiTlinria  r«  titucam* 
niitiiiiidi  put»lutr  Cotnitalus  tciioi  iippi-Iliiiir.  I't  utiAiit  ud  comprinicnduii  ricino« 
lUMlrria  non  rarciinl,  iiirpnoTia  cDudittoiih  Itirencti,  vel  iiiiutlibi'i  ciml^inpliblltuni 
vlium  inrcltftnicurutii  artium  opiflccK,((UOi  cwtcnc  Kfntfi  abhonrtitotibui  el  tlbrr)- 
oribui  itnJit*  lAiiniuftiii  ppstcm  propellnn*.  -  '  ^  '''■-'  ■   '      ,     >    I    '     ■;■.'  ,riim 

Ip-adtiB  nsBitmirc  non  JediKilDimir.      Kx  ■;  ill- 

bus,  divUiio  cl  )iulri)tia  pffri^iniiiennt.     iw- a   _  j    __:..  .|) 

moritin  ftuonmi  induiliu.  ted  ct  priiicipum  in  I  ran  ml  pin  i>  luaiirri-  "li- 

scnllll.     In  hoc  iHtneii  nntiquir  nobllitAlli  itimieuioret,  Larbarlia-  ■■'»n% 

vektigio,  quod  intm  Irglbiis  se  «t^vrc  ginrleniur,  It-^ibus  nan  obict^uuniuf ,  N'jtm 
I*rindpctn,  cuj  fohinlarinm  L*il.ll»erc  ilebcrrttt  subjcctionli  fevercnlinm,  vU  aui 
tiiirii>)>:  .  '       <;<piriunl.  vv)  vn,  <|iijc  iLH'undum  Irj^nm  Intrgriiaiem  unci" 

\erW  ,   Mut,  ni^i  rju«  niuiti  niillirt  ostipnlationc  cooril  auitUal 

anclui;:---  :  -!       ■    .  C"I.  708. 

f  Tlt«  wonl  U  (ULtl  I'y  l^tin  ntltcn  to  li^iitiy  &  tnuftUlratc,  morv  paiilrtiUily  » 
'  provlndlkl  on«.     Fon-titllni  tpmlr*  tturloniiu: — "  JurUdletionrni  pnti-suilbu*  prr 
proYlncU«  drniaiidArt--"     The  wotJ  nrciiri  In  thJj   ftcn**    In  documt-nti    of  \bn 
vIevcQtb  Moiurjr.    Wt  bare  Uiiu  tmniftrred  ihc  tMtne  vfjnitirt  tu  xhKjndgtt 
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I  !*  [uUhe  cities  was,  whether  cither  parlor 

til  -^        iiatl  or  hud  not  hucn  eitlicr  tacitly  or 

ex|>reBBiy  atirreDdered  by  the  predecessors  of  Frederic  to  the 
cititih  to  whoxu  the  selt-govurnment,  tor  which  they  coatcndcd> 
Imd  beeu  /j^rwitetl,  and  of  wliich  they  were  pos^ssed  by  right. 
The  question  gubuiitted  to  the  learned  in  the  law  was  one  ol" 
principle;  the  application  of  that  jirinciple  was  not  then 
under  diBCUbbiou.  Shortly  afterwards  Frederic  endeavoured 
to  break  the  capitulation  entoi'ed  iuto  with  tlie  Milanese,  by 
claiming  the  right  of  appointing  a  podc6ta  of  his  own,  and 
ttiuit  depriving  them  uf  their  own  magistrates,  the  consuls. 
Thia  led  to  another  rupture  which  ended  in  tlie  taking  and 
total  destruction  of  Milan,  by  order  of  Frederic.  But  an 
thia  monarch  waa  evidently  aiming  at  tlie  despotic  govern- 
ment of  ltal>,  the  inhabitauta  of  the  upiK>r  parts  of  tlie  Pen* 
iiiMuIat  moved  by  tlie  common  danger,  laid  aside  their 
private  quiurels ;  and,  after  having  rebuilt  Milan,  and  rein- 
stated the  inhabitantti  in  their  city,  a  league  was  formed, 
wliich  forced  from  Frederic  the  great  charter  of  the  ItaUan 
liberties,  known  under  the  name  of  Treaty  of  the  Peace  of  Con- 
slimco.  By  it  the  Italians  ohtiiined  all  that  (hi-y  had  contended 
^r,  and  more  than  was  perhaps  compatible  with  a  monarchi- 
guvernment.  althuugh  not  more  than  was  jiecessary  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  tyninny  of  a  foreign  sovereign, 
who  had  a  piu'ty  in  the  country  itself,  and  who  could  always 
pour  n  large  foreign  army  into  Italy  to  force  the  people 
to  submisflion,  and  to  rob  them  oi  their  jnst  rights  and 
liberties. 

Had  the  treaty  of  Constance  taken  place  between  a  national 
V.  :ind  the  commons,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would 

]<  ^  ed  a  lasting  loundatiuii  of  natiomdity  and  liberty 
for  that  country,  and  it  is  im^>osBible  to  foresee  to  what  a  point 
of  prosjierity  such  a  country  might  have  risen.  But  when  the 
fear  of  beuig  ovi-rcunie  by  tlie  emperors  ceased,  the  Itidian 
cities  ceased  also  to  have  a  common  bond  of  union.  Each  of 
them  being  left,  to  itself,  the  others  were  not  considered  as 
members  of  one  tamily  constituting  a  whulc,  but  as  sepa- 
rate and  independent  states;  hence  jealousy,  ambition,  pride, 
avarice  and  envy  inOamed  each  of  ihcm  against  its  neighbours, 
'lliemore  powerful  endeavoured  to  add  to  thctr  terrilorie*  the 
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smaller  ones  ;  these  made  alliances  for  the  same  jHir])oi(p,  and 
to  defeud  themselves  from  the  fate  which  they  liiepared  lor 
others.  The  Gliibclliue  and  Guelph  ihetions  udded  to  the  ill- 
will,  not  only  between  city  and  city,  but  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  same  place ;  the  emperors,  as  well  as  the  popcs^ 
espousing  the  two  opposite  sixles  of  the  quarrel]  renderthd  it 
everlasting  and  raore  fierce^  the  noble  and  powerful  families 
who  liad  been  forced  to  inhabit  the  cities  in  whose  territories 
their  castles  and  property  were  situated,  acquired  a  decided 
influence  over  the  petty  democratic  governments  whom  they 
affected  to  patronize.  As  imi>erial  \-ieiu*s  sometimes,  some- 
times by  open  tbrce,  and  supported  either  by  the  empire  or 
the  church,  they  contrived,  cither  by  treachery  or  by  violcnoe, 
to  become  masters  of  their  cities  or  republics.  Unable  to  sus- 
tain their  ])rctences  manfully,  unrestrained  by  public  opinion, 
they  had  recourse  to  any  means  which  they  thought  might 
secure  their  ends  : 

"  Cheic  terrc  d'lLAlia  tntte  pienc 

Son  di  tininiii  etl  un  Mttrcel  diventa 

Ogni  villaui  che  partcggiando  vienc." 

Incapable  of  subduing  Italy,  and  unwilling  to  lose  its  share  of 
it,  the  Coiul  of  Rome  opened  the  gates  of  the  Peninsula  to 
another  ])arty  of  foreigners  to  overcome  the  GhibeUines, 
That  Court  has  been  the  curse  of  Italy  ixom  the  tirst,  and 
the  Italians  to  this  day  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its 
ambition,  and  of  the  bad  passions  that  it  has  excited  in  their 
country,  and  which  it  has  taken  care  to  perpetuate*. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  political  economy  of  this  nation  in 
its  glory,  and  when  declining  to  its  fall,  that  M.  Cibrorio  has 


*  iiir  Rao)  (Murntori.  R.l.S.  tonu  v).  cnl.  1103)  nfllni»  (lii«t  tlic  Tupc  brolt*  lit* 
wonl  to  tlic  Luubnrils  Itofort!  Uir  Wginning  at  the  nc(;a(iatioii»  nt  Vcnicv.  Miiil 
duriitg  tKcir  pro^eu,  |irc«ii>ui  tu  tlic  pviice  of  Conttunce.  A  maiuiji^riiu  Inrdileil 
chronirli*  uf  the  time  cniirirnu  llic  it.itrmcnt :  "  KoJeiii  nnnii  (inf>)  Iriipenlor 
dirc-xit  nuucius  iuoj  ad  AlexiiiitJniin  rnpani.  ot  claiii  pactus  cutit  to,  tUtiicrtuU 
coUoquiuni  apitil  Veuetlmn  publice.  »luiuUi>te>  ^ellc  roinponrrv  [>amn  inter  liujir^ 

murcm  et  Lambordoti Piutrcniu  U.  kal.  Aug.  1177.  Alrxuriilrr  Pipa  rfttT|tlt 

Frcdvricum  in  chriilloniuiinuni  Imprratorcm El  inff r  l.mnKinltte  ft  t-ortiia 

Socictalcm  cl  Impcruloretii  m  kul.  frux.  ml  vi.  ntiiiof  l"  jitr 

pnrlc  prciitito  liniiAVeninl.drKTtiiilu  doni.  Papa  ndcio  i-U. 

Nam  ex  qiiu  Veiiccie  fuit  Hllcras    *'    '^   '  'ni 

iliiiiitlcrvl  £(■  *cTari,  i(tijtii  puccm  n  mc 

l.ninbnrdtn  rtwcruit."    As  wc  hiivt  m.  „        ..__ .       _-,  fbe 

Bide  iidverM:  h>  the  Kmpt^or,  ux  Kuul'a  nuU  tli^  Wfiter'a  cvitfriicc  are  l))|tttly  lin- 
portjuii;  ibc  KouuitiiaUjiuptircju  Uie  fatri. 
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imderUikea  to  write.  He  divirlcs  his  work  into  three  books. 
Ill  the  first  he  treats  of  the  political  stale  of  Italy  during  the 
middle  ages.  Almost  at  the  commencement  of  this  book  we 
meet  with  a  statement  which  we  must  notice,  as  relating  to 
too  important  a  point  to  be  allowed  to  be  received  as  correct, 
M.  Cibrario  states  that  Charlemagne  received  from  the  Poj>e 
something  like  an  investiture  of  the  empire*.  This  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  itj  a  verj'  hazardous  expression, — howo'cr  quali- 
fied. The  outrageous  pretensions  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to 
the  paramount  soverci^ty  of  the  empire  ought  to  be  scouted 
iinequivocully  as  utterly  without  foundation,  although  so  im- 
pudently advanced  by  that  Court, — always  ready,  however,  to 
explain  away  any  ex])i*ession«  or  claims  which  she  finds  ef- 
fectually resisted.  Iliidevicus,  continuator  of  Otto  of  Frcsin- 
gen,  reUites  at  length,  and  with  great  liveliness,  the  sly  attempt 
made  by  pope  Adrian  to  make  the  empire  i)ass  for  a  beneficiwu 
hcUl  of  the  pope  as  suzerain:  the  answer  of  the  Emperor,  as 
wt'U  as  the  explanations  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  are  highly 
amusing  and  inatructivet* 


*  Tb«  words  arc:  " Cnrlwiiagno  rioaovaado  nfllii  propria  penona  t'lutUco  iui* 
ptfra,  e  rlccvrntlon«  per  cosl  dtrc  riovutilura  dal  Pspa,  avcft  riconoiciuto  in  euo  im 
ftiimruo  ip^dv  ili  podc-fta  ancht*  teinporale." — i'agt  10. 

\  "  Prncipue  uni«c.TKit  oceeDilerat  quod  in  promiiuii  Itteru  [tlic  letlcrg  of  die 
Popr  tr>  Frederic  I.,  delivered  to  him  by  two  Icgalei  in  the  pretence  of  ilie  grandees 
nnd  grc.it  ofHren  of  th«  crown  at  a  solemn  audience  grunted  by  the  Gmpemr]  inter 
cetera  4icium  fuicse  accepcrant  dignitatis  et  honoris  plcailadiiiem  sltii  a  Rom.  Pon> 
liflee  t'ollalaai,  ct  uiit)(tte  imperialit  coronar  dti  iniiiu  ciiu  Iiuperatorcm  suiccpiste  ; 
nee  ipiiim  ptenilere  a  majarA  benelicia  de  manu  cius  iiuccpissct,  hobitn  coiuidera- 
tiarie,  tjUitriU  EL-cluic  Romitnn!  per  iiisuoi  possent  intrcmeota  et  coinmoda  prorc- 
nire.  Alijiie  nd  horuin  verburuni  ftrictaniexpoiilionpm  ac  pr»f»tiv  interprctatiunu 
~tm  auditore»  iuduxernlf  quod  a  nonouili*  Komanorum  tcinere  atlinnare  iMiverant 
eriiini  L'rbii  cl  refitiuin  [tnlii'tini  don^tione  pontiiiciiin  regcs  noflrw  hncteniis 
diaSe,  idqiie  non  siiluin  diclii  sLiI  et  scriplii  atiiiie  picmris  repnr5eiiUre...Hl« 
CRPttibtlt  ip  untini  co)t.iti<,  i-imi  slrcgtltun  ct  liirim  ifilvr  optintulvi  regiii  dc  tain  Insu- 
Ittii  i»..  irl,-,...  Tiiagii  .'ic  iiiBgi*  tnv;ilc!ici'rct,  qnasi  gliidiumigni  adderet,  dixi^M  ferunt 
II  ]tit:  A  quo  ergo  hnbet  li  a  domino  Papa  non  habet  imp«riiim  .'     Ob 

li'  '  pfDccs»it  irdcundii,  tJt  uau$  eorum,  vidclieet  Otto  ralattniu  Comes 

>l  ii  dircbatiir,  propo  c\erto  {{ladio  cerrici  illtiit  mortem  tiitenlarel." 

'1  I  lied  bv  Pr«deric  titmvlf  In  hii  nnswer  to  the  Pope.    "  Certe  ad  rorem 

iK  '  ■   "]  ot  omni  veritato  vaciiain,  non  wluiii  Impcriali*  Ma]c*ia* 

i!  ■  Hciiit,  verum  omnei  principos  qui  adcrant  iJUto  ("uroro 

cl  ..-  :., .,.i:.„  .i.iL*  diibio  illoi  duos  iitiifuos  prfibytcrufi  tiiortii  icntentia 

damnaaw'nt  nisi  hsrc  nostra  Intercepiuct  prssentia."  The  Pope  then  wrote  a  cJr* 
colar  Til  all  the  bi>hop«,  neither  retracting  nor  explaining  the  nffen^ire  pastayet  of 
hif  letlrr,  but  loudly  complaining  of  the  Emperor,  ond  r«iuestinn  them  to  recall 
him  from  hi*  Itid  «  jji.  The  German  bishopj,  b*iwe*er,  were  not  to  t>«  trifled  wiili  ; 
(li  .la  ciri!  answer;  but  OJ  lo  the  Wiirdi  used  by  the  Pupe,  they  t:ild.  tlint 

<  t'.>r  finiiimm  ambiguilatis  inlerpretntiunem, rrl  conseniu  aliquu  nppto- 
tj...  ,  L-jcmuj  nee  poaumui,  eo  quod  iruobta  et  tn:mdita  fiicnmt  usqtie  ad 
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Vi'c  regret  also  to  be  obllfrcd  t«  diflfer  from  M.  Cibrario  on 
another  point  of  very  great  importance;  that  is,  the  approba- 
tion with  which  he  mentions  the  abolition  of  the  privileges,  as 
^lie  calls  tliem,  that  is,  of  the  municipal  rights  and  imiminitiea 
held  by  tlie  commons,  when  the  tyrantSj  who  po8iiej.sed  lliem- 
lelres,  no  matter  how,  of  the  Beveral  independent  cities  of 
ItiUy,  felt  they  were  strong  enough  to  do  so*.  M.  Cibrario, 
like  most  continental  writers,  whu  liave  uo  practical  know- 
ledge of  true  Ubertyj  and  who  consider  government  to  oon- 
•ist  only  in  centruli tuition  and  the  power  of  meddling  with 
everytliing,  foi^ets  that  robbing  corporate  bodieb  of  their 
charters  and  immunities  was  in  itself  a  despotic  act,  not  only 
unwarranted,  but  in  direct  violation  of  solemn  ngrccmcnt« ; 
and,  however  good  (supposing  it  good)  the  cud  that  the 
sovereigns  had  in  view,  the  meims  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  obtain  it  were  abominable.  The  immunities  and  charters 
illegally  abolished  were  such  as  to  deserve  the  praise  of  every 
lover  of  rational  liberty,  endowed  with  on  upright  mind  and 
generous  heart.  Now,  as  M.  Cibrai'io  |x>6se&sc8  both  tiieae 
in  an  eminent  degree,  he  himself  gives  the  most  excellent 
accoiint  of  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  bestows  on 


h>c  tvmporA."    The  Emiteror  direclvd  tliita  to  u;  (hal  twilling  BnnM  utWfV  hlin 

but  «  fuil  rt tnictaltun  ot  ittr  obnoxious  worda.    The  Pope  tbrn  -i«4 

■nd  tin  expbnaLoTy  Iriitrr,  in  which  he  Miid  :  "  Lied  entii>  ^ 

B«tuf<----    ■ '  '•■■ '■■   ■■■:■■■■■  ■■■■■■^■■~    :... ..  ^    ,H- 

VMLU'  .      ".,-     |i,^.,r.L.u 

rUiluiii  v%  (ilvKur  bciitUciutti  m|>uU  itvk.  immi  leuiluiu,  (cii   Ufiitiin  (.1  ma 

quidrin  iiugntfitctitia  l|i|uidu  rcfOftitoVit  <|iioil  n4M  iiA  Ik<))''  t!>%  Imhk  .lit 

dl^italiaiiwigiie  tuutupili  inipotuin    '  i/l, 

■Juft  {|uud  «|uidatii  ocrtuiii  hue  lI  ■'•■  t/it 

•-—"1—    ■■    '■■■'■!    mu  »l»i   limit  atl  a.-i..-.  .  "..xiuluiU 

id  iiiti'lU'ikmtut,  njki  qi.  rMiw."'^ 

.Ill,  i.  ch.  10,  li,  10,  ami 

*  "I   jwtutii'i  ne' niwli  n  per  deli-:          ,  ,^ 

1I0' cointiui,  c'inii'ivaritnu|rMneriilui('i r(* 

Tfln..  lU 


»«.■-■ 

fVVMItllivltl  \tl   i  . 
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ScTii  the  iiraines  which  they  ao  well  tncTiti-U*.  To  these 
Ininchiaca  lie  justly  attributes  tlie  necessity  of  calling  ^iir- 
liaments  together,  which,  by  degrees,  ended  in  the  csU- 
blishiuent  of  what  he  callh  **'  ii  brilliant  tictioii, — viz.  a  re- 
pre&enlative  government."  Ever)'  one  has  his  ta*te;  but 
we  can  Bcarcely  think  M.  Cibrario  foud  of  dcsjiotisin,  which 
ia  not  a  fiction — let  alone  a  brilliant  one, — after  he  has  hini- 
acli*  admitted  that  the  various  roccs  of  tyrants  who  abo' 
liahed  the  immunities  of  the  commone,  were  races  of  mon- 
sters stained  with  all  sorts  of  \icest<  And  limiting  our- 
selves to  the  ccononiicftl  point  of  view  of  the  question — to 
the  pounils,  shillings  and  pence — we  shall  rely  on  our  au- 
thor for  proof,  that,  whilst  the  finances  of  the  free  commons 
flourished,  those  of  the  despots  were  ndncdj.     The  secret 


*  **  tt  commcrcio  (\i  it  (iriiiio  Aiilore  tJcH'  itidifveiideDUde'  cumuntdel  medio  cvo, 
Indiriui  •  (avur  cUl  coiittncTCMi  furutiu  i  privitcfpt  dt  coi  si  mcntnirono  pit'i  k*'**'!  * 
di  cui,  |)erdiit:i  !a  lilrvru,  pur  rumtcrvjirono  lungo  lemiio  il  ^odiinintn.  CimI^  prr 
nrmitin,  fTit  rirntiitn  la  gnvretn  chc  clucuno  dovrn  ronlriliuitt  Bnrmaltnfiilt,  n£ 
poterui  rtKUtftcr  dt  pU  K-tixs  il  loro  contcnao.  Era  dofiiiito  tjunnto  teaipo  tignl 
onno  c  flno  a  cliv  diitunia  dalU  piitria  dovciino  (rrviru  hi  ({Ut-rra.  Km  ■ubilUu 
cbc  nfiino  yMilrue  Mirr  Knilenutn  in  carc«re  <]iiini1o  fn4»c  pronid  ■  dnr  rauxione,  c 
M  n'  enmu  coreltiiAtI  Hilunlo  i  mUUU\  capilali.  Krattai  per  \a  »lCk>o  motivo 
ordinate  pent!  pcciiniitli  pc'  delicti  anctic  grnvi,  r  90I0  in  mmicanxa  di  pHgamtlKo  U 
rommitiftva  1«  pcrditnd'  tin  pij,  d*uristnBm>,  d'  uii  orrrrhion  d'un  arrtiia  :  era  drtto 
i-lie  ntiii  pii'tMscra  (r:ir>i  in  ^iudicio  fuori  dilla  propria  t€rra  ;  era  in  tine  roncCMa 
ui  iiii'mttiiiici  dclln  torra  privilpfinra  rnn<:hrEEH  d  >ll-  '  >  >  'i.-  >  p^f  iiitCu  lu  «t»io 
J«I  Principe,  o  pernni  parte  di  qiicHo." — Pa^r  18,  I  tinrti»rouJ  prin- 
ciple of  tanclioriing  mulilulioii  u  a  punialimciit,  will                 how  lu  ime  lin- 

gl«  vnsctoifnt  in  tlic  nbote  ricdmontt'te  l^giklstion  wortlt]i  i>l'  U«iitg  rompured  with 
thoM  wtiicli  lie  bat,  witli  liii  iiiua)  brevity  ntid  lerunru,  cnninernlrd  in  tlie  ii1>oyc 
extraci  \     What  wiis  inbilitntcd  fortlu-ni  when  they  were  oboli4brd  f 

■f  "  I*ciibL-  fMino  le  terrc  di  qii.-ilcbc  rigiiaid»  rhe  non  ii«no  state,  ahneno  a  tempts 
uceu{Mite  da  uii  lirjiiiio  clii-  niun  tt»pelto  aven  od  itiMUfiuiiiirbi  del  Mn|tup  de* 
nropri  cocuortii  uon  die  de'  tittadini . . .  Ma  ({uettc  linuuiic,  naie  itell*  ttiffitiitiiia, 
liuAalc  di  kanoue  dttadinu,  riiuulciiute  col  icrrore,  eranu  i-uIimu  diu  pie  di  crcti. 
Kttn  parlo  del  Vitcuiitt,  n^  di-gli  Scnlt|jcri,  t\t  di  tjue'  da  Carrata,  ah  dci  (irniitigK 
[why  not  iidd  (lie  EbIci.  the  Mfdici^,  and  the  Parneaet  ?]  la  tirannia  det  qukli  pel 
jjetv  *■  "     ■  '  til- luliii  cana,  pas*6  ill  le^'illlraopiim-ipalo;  -  '"  "• 'ruitii 

di  .  "ici-ni  bun  lU  railo  i)Utitl  rht:  I'  i-tenm  ^w,  ■■■■  <lo  a 

tc>:  .bb«rie  mm  vi  ftia  inlainin  tnnlu  ^andr,  n^ai .  j r.ic,  nA 

CMii  i    me  di<-uk  quelle  perllde  msEciiuo  st  »iiini>cunl»iiiln4te,"^-i'n^'e6U. 

Til  '  •  (rue  anil  very  goiNl,  and  we  vrmit  no  belter  hi«iory  of  the  i>rl|{in 

•lid  pri^iv**  ol  Ug^itimQci/.  It  was  by  ttit-^r  Ifxitimntt  prince*,  nnd  tliclr  l^f:itimalt 
•DCCcsaor*.  thai  the  corpurdtiuiu  wvre  ri>lit>rd  of  Ibeir  I'r^inrliitri ;  and  tho  |;eiieml 
elijf  ■      '  ■' '  iu>ver«i|ciii  l>y  M,  Cibrario,  ttainpi  at  once  this. 

Ilk. 

;      u.     ,  ..!<>  i^eiirraL:  le  lliiaii£cdcl  coiuuiii  liber),  altrettanio 

tnxut  bjuJie  c  ictiiprc  ititnuti  d«(  litM^gnu  i|iu-)Ic  Jc'  priticipi." — I'afi^  I&3.  The  wotd 
jbtanse,  in  thu  •eu>e  in  whiUi  il  if  bitre  u«ed,  and  in  vrbich  il  is  generally  received* 
WM  llrkt  iiiLniduud  intu  Italy  hy  Gutrciurdui),  whti  took  it  front  llie  Fteiitli  1  al- 
though >l.  Cibratiu  is  iiuiic  cutrcct  a*  tu  itiv  vi)-muii  or  tbc  word  t>otii  ihe  old 
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of  tliis  was,  that  neither  tlie  taxes  in  the  pnrts  of  the 
country  not  yet  robbed  of  their  iuuuunitiea  unci  jirivileges 
could  be  increased  against  law  and  custom  without  the  jieo- 
jilc's  consent,  nor  mftd  expenses  incuiTed  at  a  dcs^Kit's  will*. 
Wc  must  also  set  the  uuthur  right  with  respect  to  one 
at  least  of  three  statemenU  which  he  makes,  to  prove  that  the 
commons,  when  they  happened  to  take  prisoner  some  gn-at 
baron  ur  prince,  were  inclined  to  tibuae  their  victory,  and 
act  cruelly  towards  their  captives,  keeping  them  in  a 
without  admitting  them  to  ransom  on  any  terms.  King 
Entius  ^vas,  according  to  M.  Cibrario,  treated  in  this  barba- 
rous manner  at  Bolognnf.  Even  if  two  or  three  instances 
of  nithless  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  commons  were  to  btj 
met  in  history,  it  woidd  scarcely  be  fair  to  draw  heucc  an 
inference  discreditable  to  a  whole  party,  any  more  than  it 
woidd  be  fair  to  judge  of  all  the  Ghibelline  chiets  from  Ez- 
zelino.  But  in  iK»iut  of  fact,  king  Entius  was  not  kept  in  a 
cage,  nor  otherwise  barbarously  ti'cated,  ITie  commoimlty 
of  Bologna  built  expressly  a  palace  for  liis  dwelling,  still 
in  existence :  at  his  death  he  \«as  buried  with  all  becoming 
honours,  and  historians  particularly  notice  his  having  been, 
diu-ing  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  captivity,  treated  with  th« 
respect  due  to  his  station  J. 

lialiati  ind  barbaroiu  Latin.  The  Mrotdi  of  Gui<viardm1  are :  "  Oiifciiclmo  Britao- 
iirtio  , , ..  erft  prcpoito  ilvll' KiutninUiraiioiic  ilrll' enlrate  regie  cbv  in  FrubCli 
iliMno  sopra  le  Plnauxe." — litvr.,  Mb.  i. 

*  "  BiiHv  (Irlla  ronilizionc  eroimmicx  del  mcdin  tto  ent  che  X  U\\m\\  nan  (tom- 
seru  rrpsciTsi  fuor  del  nui  dalle  Icggie  dalle  usanir  prtTcilii[i,«eiieiillc<m9cn'«o  (l«i 
BOgge ni."^f 'tftrnrio,  p.  ^^8. 

t  "  [  nxnuni  qunnOi*  la  tone  (lell'  armi  davi  In  lor  potcrc  un  priiiciitr  od  mi  grnn 
luirone,  si  iiurktmvann  »pe«io  rrudelt;  e  lo  tcnrftno  chiuMi  in  itnn  jj^Mira  nelle  Itira 
pri)^ni)i  tenxa  volcrtu  rcnderc  per  utUD  palto.  Re  Cniln  ilt  Snrdcgna  ..cbbe,t.<)Uel 
k-irbnro  tratlnmciito  n  |lologTi[i.,,e  morl  in  j^abbrn." — fo^^  I-0> 

X  '*Rc  Ivntio  fu  preso,..c*tcttcin  priglonc  in  un  palnexo  die  gli  feccro  fare  1  Bo* 
lognesi  nol  t|uiile  ci^o  mori.     K  o^ni  di  vi  miJuvjuo  i  nottiU  ili  [lultiKn'>  '*  vp^^i 
ft  darsi  piiu'erc  cun  luL...Adl  IS  di  Mono  (1271)  morl  il  Kc  Knziu...e  fu  linlHilMt. 
milu,  tt  vcstito  dl  gnni narrU  c  A'\  Ciippa  dt  fcarUtco  fotlcritta  di  vHJa,  rua  un  dUd| 
mi  d'oro  e  di  urgento  e  dl  pietre  prcxiosv  In  tents.     R  areva  una  Vvrgn  d'oro  f 
mano,  c  due  c(t|»ctti)rt  fuJeraii  di  y^a,  nnu  di  srnrlaitu  e  I'nltiii  di  aiunlru- 
lepclllto  nel  liiogu  rle'  Crali  predicatori  di  S.  Donicuicu  onoriflrnmenlc.     VI  vr 

i  Irc  tjuarti  d^l  populu  di  BuloguA  de*  pjft  nobilt  ad  accumpagnnrla  'i''  ■ '* 

Pu  txXVx  o^iii  ouMa  it  Ape«e  ilcl  Connmr  ili   Botogtia.     Eta  »(«((»  il  di' 

in  oDcsta  prigione  nnnl  venii  [due]«  mwi  no»e  e  mexio." — Cron,  Ji  ' 

turn,  uriii.  cut.  2(14  ond  3^.1.     Gliinu-i1ar«i  givn  at  length  an  Italian  iranilntla 

of  ihr  thre.iieuing  teller  of  Frederic  II.  tu  the  Uotognesc,  touuiiAiidlnit  ihcia  I 

let  >)if  ton  ai  libvrlr,  (ugclher  wilt)  tlic  finn  unmet  of  ihcgOYvrnuient  ufUiatdtjl 

refiKiiig  lu  ronipl)  witb  his  request.    The  original  or  (tiul  leller  i«  to  be  fdun 
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The  second  book  of  M.  Cibrario's  work  treats  of  the  moral 
5tate  of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
chapters,  relating  to  the  religious  opinions,  religious  orders, 
charitable  institutions,  customs^  private  life,  festivities,  litera- 
ture, sciences  and  arts.  This  we  conaider  a  decidedly  better 
book  than  the  former.  It  ia  written  with  good  taste,  Round 
judjrement,  and  grreat  learning  without  petliintrv.  The  style 
of  M,  Ciljrario  is  remarkably  terse,  maidy  and  thoroughly 
Italian,  without  any  affectation  ;  and  in  this  part  of  his  work 
there  are  passiiges  that  one  reads  over  and  over  again  with 
pleasure,  not  only  on  account  of  the  sound  ^Hews  which  they 
contain,  but  of  the  happy  manner  in  which  they  arc  expressed. 
Take  for  instance  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter: — 

"  Delle  fesfe.  Pel  popolo  anctic  le  fcste  son  pane;  t  il  mlU'prarnc  di 
tempo  in  tempo  la  dura  vita  con  jtubliUchc  gioic  i^  ufficio  di  uvio  politico, 
il  quale  Dulla  dee  piti  tcmere  che  antnini  volgnri  cd  nrtclici  inced^ntl  col 
vt£0  ingrngnato  e  meditaboado  a  guisa  d'altrettanti  SoIoDi." — Page  241. 

We  wish  sir  jVndrcw  Agnew  to  ponder  well  on  those  f»iw 
words.  The  following  obsenations  on  the  corruption  of 
literary  taste  deserve  likewise  to  be  transcribed : — 

"  II  decadimentn  delle  lettere  v  ftempre  tlovuto  ad  un  errore  di  giudiKio. 
Don  A  diretto  d'ingc^o,  poiche  la  natura  ognnra  ugualc  a  se  steua  pro- 
duce in  ogni  ctil  uotnini  ingcgnosi.  Ma  il  giudizio.  e  pii)  spccialmcnte 
qaella  parte  di  giudizio  che  si  chiama  buoD  gusto,  ed  e  lo  Bquisito  scobu 
del  vcro  bcllo,  si  cnrrompe  per  infinite  cause,  molte  dclle  quail  {msx  tmtc 
folo  drgli  amani  awolgimenti  nascono  appunto  quando  la  civiiti  ed  il  fiori- 
nicnto  delle  leltere  wdo  pcnrenuti  al  sommo  dell'arco." — Page  ijb. 

The  conclusion  of  this  second  book  is  as  follows: — 
"  La  formazionc  dpgti  9tudi  gcnvrali  cliiomnti  universila,  inatituti  ea- 
aeozialmeDtc  laici,  fa  il  pitk  gran  fatto  che  segnalA  quell' cmancipazioDO 


unoag  thote  of  IVr  dellr  Vigoc,  edited  by  Iicliui,  lib.  iL  c.  34.  Cihirardacoi  ndd«, 
**  .ivcniln  ilSrnato  Unitala  fabhricadL'lla  sain  del  Re  EheIo  [**b[ch  nnf.  ordcrnl  to 
bs  built  itn  receiving  Ihc  Emp^mr's  Icttrr  j  vi  pojp  il  rc  prigione  ;  c  ptr  tlnrglt  of^i 
poitibile  I. '))<"(<>•  rcrelto  la  LiberA£ii>nc,  acciocche  icndo  ^iuvlne  pa^saur  il  tempo 
urilini)  che  i>^ni  ginrno  |>er  iiiibuiKoIaztoiie  a\  cavoAsero  u  >ortc  quattro  ciltadini  li 
qualt  fi;\\  nVTMcro  n  fnr  rotnpnpiia." — htor.  ^t  But,  lib,  vi.  Althnui^ti  there  is  no 
foitniL-tlion  for  the  ixtpulir  iradilion  tbal  (be  fnntily  Bvutivoglio  (lc«ceiid  Uutn  an 
iliirpitimatc-  md  oi  khtK  t^Qzio,  it  U,  howevir,  qitUe  sure  Ibai  he  had  ibrrp  nuiumi 
daughter!  during  his  iuDprisonnieiil  at  Bologns,  one  of  whom  married  in  the  faniily 
dclU  Ghcnu-dcMM  ;  fncti  which  prore  bin)  not  to  have  been  tiibjcct  to  any  cruul 
trvaltncnt,  and  Ihnl  hi*  (.■hililrcri  were  pTti[HTly  mkcn  care  of  by  the  people  whose 
prUoaer  he  was.  I^l  M.  Cihrnrio  compare  the  conduct  of  n  demorncy  to  a  kin?,  son 
of  an  rtnfierur  and  their  pmuncr,  and  tbe  conduct  of  kingi  and  empcron  towardi 
thtir  priHinen),  and  decide  which  of  the  two  partict  ihows  more  generosity  and 
Ifmtnru  of  aoul. 
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[d*]ift  clerlcale  inflaeiua]  dello  spirito  umono  ^ik  inipazientc  dt  maggiorij 
|)rogre&fti,  ^Jk  traspartato  Oa  quella  scte  di  Hcienza  che  ucgli  aaimi  genliH 
h  ana  ilclle  piu  fort!  pa&sioni.  e  cbe  mi  hembra  unn  dclle  moggiori  prova 
dclla  DOtitra  folura  immarta]itii." — Pog»  359. 

We  recommend  this  passage  to  the  particular  attention  of 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  and  of  the  dons  of  our  Univeraities, 
that  they  may  Icam  how  the  views  of  Roman  CathoUc  whters 
(whom  wc  are  so  prone  to  stigmatize  as  bigots)  about 
education,  unconnected  with  any  religions  sect  or  creed,  arc 
much  more  liberal  and  sounder  thau  those  of  certain  pro- 
testants,  who  modestly  claim  for  themselves  all  the  credit  of 
rational  belief  and  tolerant  principles. 

With  respect  to  the  popular  mythology  of  the  middle  agca 
in  Italy,  which  does  not  escape  M.  Cibrario's  attention,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  too  often  asiaumcd  that  such 
mythology  was  founded  on  the  pojjulur  stijierstitions  of  the 
Northern  nations,  and  that  it  was  of  a  most  gloomy  and  awful 
cast.  The  fairies  we  read  of  in  the  romances  of  the  middle 
ages, — the  splendid  palaces  and  gardens  which  they  inhabit 
and  embellish, — the  retinue  of  handsome  followers  who  attend 
on  them, — the  luxuries  of  their  life,  are  objects  anything  but 
horrible  and  ali^'f^ll,yetpcq)etually  occurring  in  writings  of  this 
by  southern  authors.  A  ifiw  monsters  appear  to  oppose 
'gallant  knights,  but  this  was  the  only  means  of  alluring  them 
to  enchanted  places.  M.  Cibrario,  in  illustration  of  his  posi- 
tion, tells  us  that, 

"  Fru  le  monUgne  erft  a  tcmcrsi  la  tnazu  d'occioio  de'  gmti  rustodi 
dcgli  uccuiti  tfsori ;  presso  al  fonti  l«  lavatrici  iioUurne  cftOgtuvanu  in  lupo 
it  curioso  chc  le  ovcsae  guaixlate  ;  suUe  rive  de*  fiumi,  iitnfe  dagli  oocbi  «z- 
2urri.  dalle  Dtre  chionie,  inuebriavau  col  guardo  il  iDnrtiile  chc  lor  hi  foMtc 
apprcsstitn,  e,  acroltolo  tra  loro  in  rupidissimn  danza.  tonto  lo  rigginivaoo 
ch<*  not!  np  UBciva  chc  morlo." — Pnye  271. 

Now,  these  illustrations  do  not  only  contain  vestige*  oi 
cinssicnl  traditions,  but  arc  absolutely  and  essentially  so. 
The  golden  apples  in  the  gui-den  of  the  Hesperides  were 
guarded  by  a  dragon ;  Diana  changed  Acticon  into  a  stag, 
and  the  Sirens  first  charmed  and  then  devoured  tliosc  who 
listened  to  their  melodious  voices. 

M.  Cibrario,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  educntitin,  philo- 
sophy and  literature  during  the  middle  ngcs,  more  partindarly 
in  Itidy,  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  rendered  due  justice  to  the 
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Bs  of  Frederic  U,,  who  spread  the  works  of  Aristolle 
in   the  universities  which  he  founded.      That  emperor  felt 
the  |>ohtical  dl>ail vantages  deriving  to  his  prerogative  by  the 
educalioD   of  yottth  being  curied  oa  by  professors  who,  far 
J  from  owing  him  any  nllcgianccj  were  his  determined  enemies^ 
and  iu&tUJcd  in  the  young  and  educated  classes  disloyal  scnti- 
roenU.   lie  cnme,  therefore,  to  the  tyrannical  determination  of 
forbidding  his  Neapohtan  subjects  to  study  at  any  foreign  urn- 
kTenity,  but  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
'ing  well  educated  at  homcj  as  M.  Cibrario  must  know  to  have 
been  done  not  one  hundred  miles  from  Piedmont.     Instead  of 
closing  old  universities,  as  the  Italian  governments  do,  Frede- 
ric founded  and  euduwcd  new  ones,  and  the  manageuieut  of 
them  was  not  trusted  to  priesta,  as  is  foolishly  done  in  some 
itriee  with  Jesuits.     The  professors  were  not  paid  by  the 
State>  as  we  ore  inclined  to  think,  before  Frederic  had  set 
the  example.     Previous  to  that  time   the  professors   were 
chiefly  paid  by  the  students  who  elected  them,  and  who  bju-- 
gaincd  for  the  remuneration,  under  the  name  of  co//ec/c,  to 
the  professor,  who  hired  tlie  school-room  wherein  to  lecture^. 
It  seems  that  the  professors  of  law  received  a  small  allowance 
from  tlie  chest  of  the   university  for  what  were  called  the 
ordinary  lectures ;  but  for  their  extraordinary  lectures,  which 
were  in  fact  those  from  which  the  students  derived  most  profit 
and  instruction,  they  were  paid  by  the  students.     There  is 
a  curious  passage  to  tliis  effect  in  Odofredus^  who,  at  the 


*  "  Beae  iciiis  quad  cUtn  tfoctorei  Cidant  collectaiu,  doctor  iion  c]uerit  s  8c)tol&ri- 
bWt  Kd  eltgit  daof  scliulsm  iit  scrutrnlur  vuluntatn  schalartuca.  Promtttunt 
Mbolani  prr  tUoi.  Mnii  drliulircit  nolunt  Mulrere,  quia  dicunt  quutl  pex  prucura- 
torcm  non  qURritor  actio  domiiia.  S<?d  si  doctor  sit  prxscos  qujeritur  ei  utilia 
■rtio,  (it  hU-."  Thi*  Is  from  Otlofreilus'*  lecture  ml  /.  7f>  ff.  4e  verb,  oblif.,  who 
luukt  Itnvi;  wfitlfii  it  ntlier  bcfuro  12^0.  From  Henry  of  Suui,  Sum.  in.  Dtcrelut, 
lit,  de  JUu{t'*fri*,  num.  7,  vec  learn  ihftl  no  pruleffor  who  received  an  honorary 
from  ttio  ;>n>illc  conlil  mnkr  n  rotlecl :  "  Utrum  a  acholAnhuB  cuDrrtam  fncrrr  vtl 
I  ma^it^r)  ?  Diitinguunt  doftoruk  rt  dicunt  quod  aIc.  li  non  percipiat 
iicuni."  This  U  ihe  Bniiie  pri-lalc  of  whom  Mntlho*  Parifc  (id  an. 
.;  .,..  ,n=  as  Atllowi:  "  De  pecunia  quain  de  rcft*  (Hcxi.  III.)  noti  tniniiiiuii 
rrpcr*ti  compnravii  libi  amicus  de  MAmmoiin  iitiqiiil»tia  pt  ndquietvit  sibi  (uli- 
nam  non  compnririi)  qu«mdsm  in  nuit  partibim  rpiicopattiin.  Bt  ounriui,  corvo 
rnctu*  BimilH,  dominum  siinm  Noe  dcfraudHnti,  nuncium  ciiDi  oiirrc  ncj;ocU,  qnod 
hitnirru  *in4  iitM^'ponit  hnjiiUiulimi,  nrqiiilpr  rcliifuit  imiMrfectuin.  Ncc  api^vruit 
J".  '  'ualui.        The    lii»hopric  which 

li  II  K  that  or04iia<  tnd  hfni'e  he 

1»  ^^i.^ .-.   -'.■ He  w«%  one  of  the  greatest 

CUMiuliU  of  that  ot  any  oilier  ngr,  and  became  not  ooly  a  bUhop  but  a  cAfdifUkL 
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conclusion  of  his  lectures  on  the  digestum  veins  (L,  ult* 
ff.  de  divort.),  addresses  his  hearers  in  the  following  homely 
phrases : — 

"  Or^signori,  noa  iricepiniiia  et  fioivimus  rt  racdiavimus  utum  Itbrum, 
sicut  voa  scitis  qui  fuUtts  dc  nuditorio  isto  :  de  ijuo  Hgimus  grftlias  D«o  pt 
fieatc  Marioc  Vtrgini  Matri  ipsius  et  omnibus  Sanctis.  Et  est  consuetudo 
diuUuK  obtenta  in  ciritate  lata,  qund  cantatur  missa,  quando  iibu*  flnitur. 
ad  honorcm  Sancti  Spiritus ;  ct  r*t  bona  consuetudu  ct  ideo  est  tenmda. 
Sed  quia  mos  est  quod  ductorcs  in  fim;  libri  dicant  abqua  dc  suo  propoiiito, 
dicam  vobis  aliqua ;  pauca  tamcn.  Et  dico  vobis  quod  in  anno  seqaeuti 
UQteodo  docere  ordinarie  t}«ne  ct  legaliter.sicutunquoiu  feci ;  c-xtraordinaiie 
non  credo  le^re,  quia  acbolarcs  non  sunt  boni  pagatores;  quia  volunt 
acirc  scd  aolunt  solvere,  juxta  illnd  :  Scire  volunt  onincs,  mercedcin  solvere 
nemo.  Non  habco  vobis  plura  diccrc  ;  itc  cum  bcnedictione  d<nmDi :  TV 
men  bene  venite  ad  niis8ani«  ut  rogo  voi." 

Wc  lire  aware  that  the  point  respecting  the  solaiies  of  pro- 
fessors at  the  universities  of  Italy,  and  the  time  when  the 
public  imdertook  to  remunerate  the  lecturers,  is  not  hy  any 
means  settled.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  provisions  made 
by  Frederic  11.  have  ever  been  obsen-ed  by  those  who  wrote 
on  the  subject^  and  we  thought  necessary  therefore  to  allude 
to  them*.  Future  inquirers  may  find  them  of  great  service  in 
clearing  the  doubts  which  still  hang  on  tliis  most  im]>ortJint 
part  of  literary  and  politico-economical  history  during  the 
middle  ages  in  Italy. 

Two  civil  enactments  of  this  emperor  seem  to  ur  to  have 
escaped  M.  Cibrario's  attention,  and  indeed  that  of  most,  if  not 
all,  writers  on  the  laws  and  political  economy  of  the  middle 
ngcs.  They  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  justice  far  above  that 
of  the  time  when  they  were  passed,  and  if  even  not  executed 
for  want  of  an  energetic  government,  they  must  have  had 
a  conRidcrabU-  infiucncc,  from  the  mere  acknowledgement  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  based.  We  allude  more 
particularly  to  the  fullest  security  granted  to  ships  and  their 
cargoes,  in  any  raanner,  and  for  any  reason,  thrown  on  the 
coast,  or  landing,  and  to  the  persons  and  property  of  foreigners. 


•  l*efri  dt  Vivfii  Rpisf.,  Ub.  iU.  c«p.  ]  0  tt  uq.  alw  cup.  fi7.   We  rxnnot  furhnx 

rtprminn  a  winh  ibiT  a  tuleruhle  ediiinn  of  ihese  te* '■'  "i^'    '-  ■ --'i  -Vcrt. 

'X\i€  oni'  whicli  t«e  uii;,  {ty  I>rliit(.  U)iilulcral>Iy  btiil  ;  i  >til 

Kgnrd  lu  chronology  trt  nnjr  oilier  wningcniriit, — tinci  ' '  '  '  noi 

belong  Ui  Ui«  ap  ofltie  wiltcr  CD  wlwa  they  aie  attnbuto<l. 
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Ftercby  rei)eaUng  the  dishonest  and  unsocial  principles  of  the 
Romuu  Law  on  these  points*, 

The  third  and  last  book  of  M.  Cibrario's  work  treats  of 
what  comes  nnder  public  economy,  strictly  speaking,  and  in 
the  limited  and  technical  sense  which  is  attached  to  it  in 
oiir  own  country,  as  well  as  in  France.  It  treats  of  the 
effects  of  the  governments  on  industrj-  and  ogricultim?,  of 
sanatorv  laws,  of  security  of  life  and  property,  of  the  tentu'e  of 
land,  of  po|)uIation,  of  public  revenues,  and  of  the  monetary 
S3'stcm.  If  we  have  had  hitherto  to  point  out  what  seemed 
to  us  slight  blemishes,  or  supply  wliat  we  deemed  deficiencies, 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  wc  can  find  no  fault  in  this  last,  the 
most  important,  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  laborious 
part  of  this  remarlcablc  production. 

Everj'  reader  of  Iiistory  m\ist  have  been  perplexed  at  find- 
in{^  sums  of  money  mentioned,  the  value  of  which  is  cither 
utterly  unintelligible  or  so  disproportionate  to  that  of  our 
days,  that  it  is  imfKissible  for  him  to  form  a  cleai*  con- 
ception of  any  transaction,  for  the  understanding  of  which 
the  correct  value  of  money  at  the  time  that  such  transac- 
tion occurred  Is  a  neccssarj*  element.  Tlic  dilficulty  is  still 
greater  in  a  country  like  Italy,  where,  among  other  similar 
nuisances,  there  is  still,  and  there  was  much  more  in  old 
times,  a  prodigious  number  of  coins,  different  in  intrinsic 
as  well  as  nominal  value  and  denomination.  To  reduce  all 
these  coins  to  a  common  and  fixed  standard,  and  to  ascertain 
what  would  be  the  actual  intrinsic  value  of  such  a  standard. 


*  "  NflvigtA  quocunqiie  loconim  pcrvp nrritit,  si  ijuo  casu  contingctitl  niptn  fuerlnt 
T«laH(ei  ad  irrrniii  pcfvencrint,  Uai  itntittia  ipiui,  quiuii  n»vi((iLnUum  lono  tllift  in- 
tcgia  rcicrveiitur  ad  quo*  ipcctaliant,  untcquatD  iiavigtum  tUuil  pcriculutii  ituur* 
rU*ct,  lutilUA  oiiiiiiiim  locurum  pcnitui  con.^urhiJinp,  (juic  tiiiic  mlventitur  tanc- 
lii>iii  ....  Uiitfltft  pctvgrinl  ei  advenx  til»<re  Imtpilenttir  uM  voUicttrit ;  <-l  iimpi- 
talE,  fA  tesUre  vulutrriiit.  d?  rt^bu*  tuh  ordiiiniidi  libeniiii  linbvant  rut-'uluicni : 
(jiioniin  ordinntio  inL-uitcu-tBii  servrtitr.  St  vero  iuteitiiti  decokfrinl  ,-:d  tto^piirin 
iiiliil  pt'rvtMiial  :  eed  Imnu  ip.^i>nini  per  mnniis  rpitrupi  tnci  Ircid'intiir  iKTrrdiliua  n 
fipri  jKiU'Jt,  vel  In  piM  caoMJ  Crogfnhir." — Vanttilut.  Frul^r,  In  dip  qtia  |f  'J^ 
10.  It  w&i  en.icted  in  1?20.  Comp»r«  Magn.i  Cluiria,  in  \^)iUh  llii*  grtiiiu  arc 
mttrh  motr  liiuitiNl,  The  importance  of  ibis  enactment,  with  respect  lo  tlie  safety 
•  I  liicb    nilgbl  be  ablpwrcckvd,  uiky  be  nrgued  Trom  the  fodiiwing  («.(%. 

i  '    MS.  which  «'c  bavfl  befiirc  quoted,  Ma(c»,  thnt  in  1231  ibc  l-'niperor 

I,  ...v, .,;,..   i._.     "v-rod  the  eoreninierit  of  liuil  reptililic  lu  ili>  nnjlbinR 

i<  bim.     They  an^ncrrd,  "  I)i>(iiiiie  Inipernior.  ita 

'>'    '  ,       '    "  vcjtru  nobu  conduiixri  ut  nobis  liceiil  abstjite  iitlit 

Ir>iuuc  nuftlr^  tcculltgrrv  uicrtirft  li  AtiijUa  Iciiipiire  mxidcrit  i|UtKl  aliquod  iioatrutu 
lignum  in  icr(i«  ve«lii*  frangvlur.     Quuil  quldem  ets  conceAAit." 


■ 
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were  the  problems  to  be  solved  ;  and  to  solve  them  in  a  saw 
factoiy  ninnner  required  not  on!)-  much  informution)  but  pa- 
tient researcheR,  and  still  more  patient  calculation*. 

M.  Cibrario,  in  onler  to  attain  the  first  result,  took  for  hi« 
basis  the  Florentine  Jlorin*,  tiie  quantity  of  pure  gold  which 
it  contains  being  well  known  and  continuing  to  our  own  days, 
^nth  a  slight  difference,  in  the  sequin  of  Venice.  And  in 
order  to  bring  the  value  of  other  coins  to  that  of  this  stand- 
ard, he  availed  himBclf  of  the  course  of  exchange  which  he 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  numberless  account-books,  in 
which  the  accountant  stated  what  coin,  of  which  the  intrinsic 
value  is  known,  was  equivalent  to  the  denomination  of  money 
in  which  the  amount  was  taken  ;  for  instance,  *'  Solutus  iuit 
"  de  florcflis,  WdcUcet,  unus  florenus  pro  xviii  solidia  vien- 
**  ncnsibus** — "Computalo  quoUbet  flarcuo  pro  xi  jrroB«os 
**  tJironenaes  (sic)  et  obolura."  The  following  illustration  m 
the  author's  words  will  more  clearly  explain  this  port  of  his 
j)roceedings ! — 

"  II  |>e!io  del  xecchino  Vcnfto  ^  di  €5  groxil  pierannteai.  II  ftorioodl 
Firenze  [irsava  G6  grani.  II  vtUore  legale  dello  zecchinoveneto  eawDdo  on 
di  £ll.S2t,  il  volorc  del  fiurino  di  Firenze  san^bbt*  di  Xn,36,55.  A 
queata  n*gola  di*l  fioriuo  di  Fircazt,  o  ad  allre  moatt^  d'oro  o  d'argcnlQ  di 
cui  aia  cono5citita  la  ragionc  cul  Fiorino  di  Firrnze  sono  raggnagtiatc  tuttc 
lt>  altre  oioiiete.  Trovo.  per  cagion  d'esernpio,  chc  nel  1380,  otto  Hotdi, 
nave  dinari,  vale  a  dire  105  dauari  di  LoBannii,  cuntpravano  ua  liorin 
d'oro ;  un  danaru  di  Lotannn  vaica  diinque  £q,\\,'iT.  Trovti  pui  che  il 
danaro  groaio  toroc^e  volea  12  lusannesi ;  conoscrado  come  ai  ra^ioaasa« 
il  Lmannese  col  fiorino,  so  che  il  gro&£0  torneae  dovca  valerv  iu  qudt* 
anuo  £1,41.34.  £  qucatu  tuetodo  mi  dispcnsa  altrcai  dal  tcmrr  dietro 
alia  pniporzionc  tra  I'oro  c  I'argento,  soggctta  a  coutinue  variazioni/'  &c. 
—Page  473. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  a  silver  currency,  as  in  Fnuioe 
and  Piedmont  in  our  own  days,  the  gold  is  at  a  premium,  and 
we  cannot  lielp  thinking  it  must  have  been  so  in  the  limes  of 
which  M.  Cibrario  writes.  The  uccouutants  \vill  no  doubt 
have  been  sharp  enough  to  take  advantage  of  this ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  obolun  which  was  added  to  tlie  eleven  groasi  ittro^ 


4 


*  Snvtgny,  ilk  one  of  the  •pprndiKn  lo  liii  hikiory  or  ihr  Rnman  Uw*  duridir 
llie  tniddle  ages,  hu  had  (ecoiUM  lo  Ihe  tamt  coin  for  tll<  nvme  I'ltrputf. 

f  Tbr  time  lu  fnna,  or,  in  rounil  uuinljerv,  IcnpeiKV  a  Itvro.  Tlic  4111,81  Irt 
ciiuivilciit  (0  4omvw)i«t  inorc  than  P«.  lOrf. 


^ 


r^m 
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nefjutea  afl  the  equivalent  of  a  florin  may  have  been  the  pre- 
mium which  wa8  paid  for  a  gold  coin. 

To  solve  the  second  ppobK^m,  M.  Cibrario  took  for  basis 
the  value  of  com,  and  in  the  same  accounts  in  wliich  he 
found  the  reduction  into  money  of  which  the  intrinsic  value 
was  known,  that  of  the  money  in  which  the  accounts  were 
kept,  he  found  abundance  of  records  as  lo  the  value  of  cer- 
tain measures  of  com.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  ascertain 
the  actual  qiiantity  of  corn  which  a  measure  contained.  After 
long  researches  he  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  Hndiag  that, 
in  1836,  out  of  a  bushel*  of  com  were  made  seventy-tive 
Piedmontese  pounds  of  common  bread,  and  there  is  no  sus- 
picio!i  that  the  pound-weipht  has  ever  been  altered.  At  the 
present  day,  out  of  a  bushel  of  com  are  made  eighty-six 
pounds  of  common  bread ;  even  deducting  one  pound  on 
unt  of  the  improvements  in  bread-making,  there  is  still 

ifterencc  of  ten  pounds  weight  between  the  old  and  the 
present  bushelf.     He  then  proceeds  J: — 

•'  LVmiiia  prcscntc  &U|^aJ*  a  litri  23,0550  [therefore  a»?*/(mo  =46.11]; 
il  Mstnrio  osiia  lo  itaio  antico  coinposto  di  dac  emine  non  era  che  di  litri 
40«685.  Il  prvzzo  medio  mtxiernu  d'uoa  vtuinn  di  granu  p«r  uii  deccouio 
<1835 — 1S35)  £  di  jt'4.64,63  ;  duoque  un  sestnho  di  grano  costerebbe 
ndcsBO  £S,l7t7Q.  SapcDdo  pertootQ  quanto  valcva  un  sestano  di  groiio 
od  1389  «  quaoto  vale  ol  di  d'oggi,  posso  recarc  il  danaro  Losanaese  al  suo 
vrro  valore.  dtcendo :  11  prF;.zo  medio  d'un  sestoriu  di  gronn  iu  dodici  aniu 
(1389—1300)  era  ia  Piomontc  di  £4.33.64  ;  il  prexzo  medio  prescntc  6  di 
£8«17.76  1  Dunqtic  il  valore  rappr«»entato  da  un  dcnaro  Losanaese  non  era 
gii  d)  £0.11, 7r>  ma  sibbcne  dj  £o,*23,19>  pcrche  tanta  quantitii  di  uetallo 
oggi  i:  richiesta  per  comprare  la  quantitii  di  grani>,  chc  allurm  si  sarebbe 
comprata  con  £0,11,77." — Page  476. 

The  troubles  of  our  author  were  not  yet  over.  The  mea- 
sures in  the  same  province  were  not  alike:  each  town,  and 
almost  each  village^  hud  a  measure  of  its  own ;  and  before  any 
record  could  be  turned  to  use,  it  was  necessary  to  verify  what 
was  the  quantity  of  com  meant  by  any  measure,  however 

*  We  turn  the  word  hnuhel  an\j  to  give  s  iniire  Intelligible  miruiiDg  for  our  read- 
er* ta  the  nulhiir't  word  stitnri",  »  kind  of  rarn  mcuuri!,  the  ntme  of  which  ii  of 
cbiMirAl  riiTif^  mnA  \%  preserved  in  itinny  pnru  of  Iwly.  The  •eatnrlo  here  ipoken 
uf    I  >i'  thxl  ol' Turin  froTi)  llic  nmhtir'a  fiirllicr  obtcrviUun*. 

-<  i<  hns  hitro<liicr>l  ihr;  l).'iir-ttii!ilict  (einins)  in  l)i«  calcnlaliim  with* 

'  '-"«»fi.     Thki  ha*  led  him  lo  wrilei  in  s  hurry,  tmina  tnKieiul  of 
<:  ilint    ilic  dilfcrcnce  often  pounds  occurs  between  the  pre- 
,  Mini  imietA  of  KslarU, 


m 
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similar  the  name  of  it.  might  be  to  any  other  mcasiiro, 
nctuol  capacity  of  which  was  well  known.  In  the  course  o( 
his  researches,  M.  Cibrario  found  the  bushel  of  Piuezza  one 
ninth  smaller  than  that  of  Turin,  and  those  of  Cnriginmo,  Vi- 
zone,  Villafranca  and  Cnvonr  one-third  less.  As  tliey  are 
in  one  province,  M.  Cibrario  made  use  of  the  records  relation 
to  any  of  these  places,  to  ascertain  the  vahie  tliat  com  had 
there  in  ancient  times;  but  he  was  (if  course  cumpeUcd  to  re* 
ducc  to  the  Turin  measure,  or  bvsheh  all  the  busheh  on  whicti 
he  had  occasion  to  rest  his  calculations,  but  which  differed" 
from  the  one  he  was  obUged  to  adopt  as  his  stimdard. 

M.  Cibrario  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  proceeded  with  respect  to  the  ancient  vidua 
of  money  were  those  followed,  neai'ly  a  ccntur}^  ago,  in  thia 
country,  by  Bishop  Fleetwood,  in  his  most  excellent  worl^ 
"  Chronicon  Pretiosura."    He  at  once  states  the  question  as  to 
the  real  value  of  a  pound,  imd  the  means  of  asccrtaininj*1t  ir 
his  concise  and  clear  moaner : — "  A  pound,  fur  instance,  wit 
"  buy  cither  more  or  less  com  (take  it  which  way  you  wiUJ 
*'  nov)  than  it  would  in  H.  VI.  time.     A  pound  is  therefor 
**  of  more  or  less   value   nmo  than  it  was  then ;   and  the 
*'  vaiuc  of  a  pound  is  tndy  a  pounds  and  not  its  mere  namrl 
"  It  is  not  therefore  the  same  thing  fimo^  that  it  was 
"  H.  VI.  time."     And  at  the  conclusion   of  the   work  he 
addresses  himseli'  thus  to  the  person  whom  he  supposes 
have  given  him  a  motive  formiting  his  work: — ^''From  whei 
"you  may  aafely  conclude  that  5/.  in  the  reign  of  H.  VI." 
*'  was  of  somewhat  bettor  value  than  10/,  now-anlays  is,     la. 
^  the  next  place,  to  know  somewhat  more  distmctly  where-^ 
"  abouts  an  equivalent  to  your  ancient  5/.  will  come,  you  ar 
"  (as  before  hinted)  to  observe  liow  much  corn,  meat,  drink, 
*•  or  cloth>  might  have  been  purchased  two  hundred  and  fiftvj 
**  years  ago  M'ith  5/.,  and  to  see  how  much  of  tlie  modenil 
"  money  will  be  requisite  to  pxu'chasc  the  same  quantity  of 
"  corn,  meat,  drink,  or  cloth,  now-a-days.     To  this  end 
"  must  neither  take  a  very  dear  year,  nor  a  very  cheap 
"  nor  indeed  imy  single  year,  to  be  your  rule ;  but  you  mi 
**  take  the  price  of  cverj-  particular  commodity  for  as 
"  j'cars  as  you  can,  (twenty  if  you  have  them,)  and  put  the 
"  all  together,  and  then  find  out  the  conunon  price  ^  mc 
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nftcnvanls  take  the  same  course  with  the  price  of  tliinga 
"  for  those  last  twenty  years,  and  see  what  iiropoi'tion  they  will 
*'  bear  out  to  one  another ;  for  that  proportion  is  to  be  your 
"  riile  and  guide. 

"  Thus,  if  for  twenty  years  together  (from  1440  to  1460) 
"  the  common  price  of  wheat  were  Gs.  8rf.  the  quarter,  and 
"  if  from  IG86  to  1 706  the  common  price  of  wheat  were  40*. 
"  the  quiu'tcr,  *t  is  plain  thai  5/.  in  li.  VI.  time  would  have 
"  purchased  litlecn  quarters  of  wheat,  for  which  you  must 
"  hove  pjiid,  for  these  lust  twenty  years.  30/.  So  that  30/. 
*■  now  would  be  no  more  than  equivalent  to  5/.  in  the  reign 
«of  H.  Vl."&c. 

But  in  applying  his  principles,  the  Bishop  had  far  greater 
facilities  than  M.  Cibrario.  He  was  writing  for  a  country 
where  the  quantity  of  metal  (silver,  for  instiUicCj)  contained 
in  a  certain  denomination  of  coin  (shillings,  for  instance,)  is 
ascertained  beyond  doubt  firom  the  earliest  period.  The  kings 
of  England  never  having  gi'anted  to  any  party  the  power 
of  coining,  iuid  the  nation  having  always  been  united  and 
never  enslaved,  the  robberies  of  which  M.  Cibrario  so  justly 
complains  of  forgers,  as  well  as  of  sovereigns  who  lowered 
the  standard  of  money,  were  not  often  committed,  and  never 
escaped  detection.  The  EngUsh  bishop  had  likewise  the 
same  facility  with  respect  to  the  actual  quantity  of  wheat  con- 
tained at  any  time  in  a  quarter,  nor  had  he  to  trouble  himself 
Avith  reducing  to  a  modern  and  uniform  standard  either  the 
money  or  the  measure  of  the  commodities. 

Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden,  in  his  "  Table  of  Prices,*' 
which  forms  one  of  the  Appendixes  to  "  The  State  of  the 
Poor,"  says  of  his  o^vn  pcribrmance, — '*  The  archaeological 
**  researches  of  modern  times  have  enabled  me  to  notice  many 
"  circumstances,  which  could  not  have  possibly  fallen  within 
"  the  reach  of  the  industrious  compiler  of  the  *  Chronicon 
"  Preliosum:'  nor  do  1  mean  to  depreciate  his  labours,  when 
**  I  add  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  nature  is  much  greater 
"  when  the  passages  of  authore  which  have  been  referred  to, 
"  are  accurately  tjuoled.  Bishop  Fleetwood,  indeed,  in  general 
*'  cites  the  author,  but  sehlom  mentions  the  page  of  the  book 
**  he  consuUeil.  Other  writers  have  published  tables  of  prices 
"  witJiout  reference  to  a  single  authority  :  tliey  at  least  secure 
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"  themselves  from  the  imputation  of  inaccuracy,  for  it  is  noj 
"  possible  to  conjerture   whether  they  are  right   or  wrong 
"  whilst   the   sources   of  their  mformution   aie  couceoled,** 
M.  Cibrario  oau  say  all  ttiis,  tind  much  more  of  his  owa| 
work.     His  researches  arc  extended  over  n  good  number  at 
ycai's,  taken  from   undoubted    sources^    buing   the   original^ 
household  and  account  books  of  a  large  number  of  governors 
of  fortresses  and  provinces,  noble  families  and  princely  bouses, 
and  cmhruringail  mimners  uf  objects.     These  documents  idl| 
tncditcd,  are  fuithfully  quotf^d,  so  that,  uot  uiily  the  apptica-> 
tion  of  this  information,  but  the  sources  irom  which  it  is 
rived,  arc  altogether  new,  never  having  iR'fore  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  autiquarian  or  the  historian.   The  tables  draw 
up  by  the  author  arc  to  be  divided  into  four  classes,  as 
reader  may  perceive  from  tlic  following  words  of  \T.  Cibrario  il 
"  Inscriro,"  he  says,  "  qui  apprc»so  le  tavolc  del  prezzo  de*l 
"  grani  per  centonove  anni  cio^  dal  1289  al  1397;  U 
"  gone  del  vario  prczzo  dc'  gnmi  in  dlvcrsi  mesi  d*un  anno] 
"  mcdcsimo  ;   Le  tavule  del  rugguagliu  dolle  anttuhc  monetel 
^^  colla  moneta  corrente  ;  Le  tavolc  dei  prczzi  di  tutte  le  prin- 
"  cipali  ojiere  c  cose  che  crano  in  comracrcio."— /'^^c  479. 

Before  giving  the  lost  scries  of  tables  here  mentioned,  M. 
Cibrario  gives  us  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  "  commerce 
navigation,  credit/'  &c.  in  which  we  cannot  avoid  uoticin^^ 
three  statements  utterly  unintelligible,  as  we  think,  and  in 
which  some  glaring  cn'or  of  the  press  must  have  occurred: 
"  Quaudo  1  fiardi  c  Peruzzi  bancbicri  del  Re  d'  Inghiltezmj 
"  faUirono  la  prima  volta  ncl  1.339,  tcnean  credito  verso  i 
"  re  d'lm  milione  e  trecento  sessantncinque  mila  tiorini,  il  cho] 
**  viene  ad  e&sere  in  moueta  corrente  £274,870,05  :*'  and 
this  incomprehensible  cipher  is  added  the  following  note  I 
*'  S'  ingunna  il  dotto  signor  coutc  Pecchio  raggua^-liando  que 
"  somma  di  tiorini  a  soli  seltantaciuque  milioni  di  Uic  uostit/^ 
It  is  this  note  that  has  made  us  notice  these  statements,  as  il 
seems  to  exclude  the   supposition   of  an  eiTor  in   i 
Further  on  ihc  author  contiuues,  '*  Nel  1.J37,  Giovaui 
"  bcnicbbeadistribuirecircaacento  mila  fiorioi  (20,386,20}." 
This  is  hkewisc  unintelligible.     Then  we  find,  "  Nel  ld57»  ■! 
"  Siena  era  11  vui&entedl  venti  milioni  di  tiorini  clie  conispgndt ' 
"  a  £423,850,000."— (/>.  528,  529.)    If  this  be  correct,  ai  we 
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think  it  is,  the  last  numberH  are  meant  to  rppresciit  two 
millions,  &c.  (2,038,G20),  and  the  former  ones  twenty-seven 
millions,  he,  (27>487>005),  that  is  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  sum  mentioned  by  Pcrchio,  whose  fault  is  to  overstate 
the  real  amount, — not  understate  it,  as  M.  Cibrario'a  words 
"  mli  8ettantacin<|ue  milioni, "  would  make  us  to  believe. 
llie«c  sums  oupht  always  to  be  written  mit  at  full  length,  tt) 
prevent  mistakes  of  tliis  description,  scarcely  avoidable  by 
readers  when  authors  themselves  arc  so  apt  to  fall  into  them. 

The  failure  mentioned  by  M.  Cibrario  of  the  two  great  bank- 
ing-huuses  Dardi  and  PcruK^i]  had  a  most  disastrous  effect 
on  the  commercial  transactions  of  Tuscany,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  rest  of  Italy.  Villani,  on  mentioning  the  subject  with 
some  minutencM  and  in  two  different  places  of  hia  history 
(book  xi.  eh.  ^"J,  and  book  \ii.  eh.  54),  docs  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve how  much  public  credit  was  shaken  by  such  an  occur- 
rcoce,  and  how  wide-spread  were  the  consequences  of  those 
failures.  A  large  number  of  smaller  commercial  houses,  and 
of  priratc  individuals,  who  had  deposited  their  funds  in  tlic 
hands  of  either  the  Bardis  or  the  Peruzzis,  were  ruined.  That 
old  and  contemporary  historian  reproaches  these  bankers 
with  having  so  foolishly  placed  themselves  and  the  property 
cntrusteil  to  thera  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  sovereign — our 
Edward  III.— Avho,  being  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements, 
was  the  cause  of  their  disaster.  Mr.  Bond,  of  tlie  British 
Museum,  has  discovered  among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts 
in  that  institution  (Nero,  B.  vii.  foL  4.)  a  letter  of  the  re- 
public of  Florence  to  Edward  III.,  in  which  it  is  stated  th.it 
the  Bardis  and  their  partners  and  families  were  reduced  to 
great  distress  after  their  bankruptcies,  consequent  upon  his 
having  fiiiled  to  fuUil  his  engagements  towards  them.  The 
republic  earnestly  entreat  the  king  to  relieve  the  pressing 
wants  of  these  persons,  by  repa\-ing  them,  if  not  what  was 
o^ving  to  them,  at  least  enough  to  support  themselves.  Ha- 
ving been  favoured  by  Mr.  Bond  with  a  c<ipy  of  this  interest- 
ing document,  we  beg  to  submit  it  to  our  readers : — 

"  KrB:nnt  glurio«t»imp  et  dominc  !     Quia  tronua  rcgius  dementia  robo- 
r  iiJl>  roti£(leDtiu9  ad  mayefltatU  vestrK  diodcnift  sublime  recur. 

r  vurem  siK'iorum  Imcteoua  &ocietatii>  Banlonim  de  KlorentJa. 

Ip  I  >  r  11!)  Mtcii  et  succe:Mor«'A  eoruiu  occftiionc  diasoluUc  societabs  pnu- 
dictTL-  iur.u  iuux  dc  locupletibus  paupcres  cl  cgcni^  la  tantum  quodgravati 
filU*  ct  fomilia  vix  lufficiaat  ad  substcatomen  eorum :  et  boc  ercnil  eia 
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propter  copio^  son-ttia  tiu«:  ilicti  olitii  socii  cunlulrrunt  vc-'  'nr 

poiieiitea  ferc  totoiu  hte«  eorum   in  servitiurn  muyeotnlia  ;.:  .,nre 

(^cnu'  pnccipuc,  quo  tempure  veaUa  tttrenitu  pccunioso  tfuDru^'U  taJi- 
gute  diccbalur.  Dicturuin  igjtur  duduoi  socionixa  ftlios  et  succ«5iun« 
crcditores  vestii*  ccl^itudinu  quantum  dficaciua  pusauniuii  el  humiUus 
vcstro  cuimini  rc-gio  commendamos.  supplicaiite*)  maytrslati  pnefats  qun- 
tenoB  ID  eo3  iiiunlficcntiiL'  vealrie  dcxleram  ettendentcs,  digncmmi  miaet-i* 
corditer  agf  re  cum  eisdem,  et  de  lerarb  regio  yc\  ulitcr  nibveiurntes  e'w- 
deiD,  liberalitate  regia  qunm  dpcwt  erga  servitores  boos  Core  propitiam  K 
clementein ;  ut,  qui  maxmiam  quautil&tem  prcunitr  in  fihscquit^  regiis  ef> 
fudcrunt,  ri'^ilitutioui.i  ejuttdcut  vul  solltiu  buliventionts  pro  uiunutrutiiuie 
status  ipftumm  sub  niavestatis  veslrn}  trono  nou  fiaut  expertes.  Pnrdicta 
quippc  LonorciD  sublimitntis  rcgin.-  cernunt ;  ip^iquc  et  nos  nustraque 
cijmmuiiitas  prriiule  ftrinnis  ail  fidelia  obscquia  i-t  ninndatn  dispositi  rtgiic 
vuluntalis;  quani  HOspirt'm  cun&rrvct  omnipotens  regnu  9Uo!  Duta  Kl<i- 
rentiaj,  die  txx.  Januurii  x".  indictiaois.  [A.D.  1367  >] 
Devotiasimi  mayesitatis  v  ,  .  .  . 

Prtorcs  artiuni  ctl  |)opuli  et  communis 
vexiUifor  justitlu  /  Florentia. 

/«  done : — "  S4>rcmB6imo  ae  gtorlDetssimo  Principj  ct  domino,  domliia 
Heduaido*  I>c4  gratia,  Angltse  irt  Fraticir  Rcgi." 

The  last  of  the  scries  of  tables  given  by  M,  Cibrario  is 
extremely  tisefitl  mid  ainuem^,  giving  us  aii  infiight  into  the 
domestic  life  of  the  great  Itulian  families  in  the  middle  ages, 
their  ccouomicul  arrangements,  luxury  in  dress  and  eating,  &C- 
the  cost  of  their  pastimes,  and  therefore  of  the  importance 
attached  to  them,  &c.  In  1 303  Ainedeo  V.  bought,  in  London, 
two  paintmgs  of  tlie  ''  trois  raorts  et  trois  vifs,"  for  which  he 
paid  40«.  6^.,  equal  to  about  348  francs,  or  14/.  in  our  ovn 
days  in  Piedmont'*'.     In  1365,  a  horse  (destrier),  given  by 


*    M.  Cibrario  hns  tfai*  fullowlnit  almcrvaliuii    nn  Hits  entry:     "  Ailitiivi   a  una 
rooiosa  U'jcgciiJu  cottiputla  |>uco  [irima  intiloluta  U  dirt  lUi  tre  morti  e  ttti  trt  rrr/." 

Thin  Irgf^rnda  or  ilirr  was  vcrj*  popular  in  tlic  midille  ngcx,      '!' '...■.  .*.  ..  ^p„. 

kiitctl  in  calling  nun's  ir.iiul  lo  tliv  vnniiy  flitil  futilily  nj' wi)tI<:  ii). 

paring;  It  widi  ilip  tiidcotisnc**  uf  a  sJccIclon  or  corpse.    Thou  tic« 

l<Kriu1»  un  iht':  luLgcct  by  nriuu«  liniuU.  In  Itic  Cntuluniic  Lnvnllifrre,  it.  27'i6, 
i«  tk'i'criltcd  a  MS,  collcrtioii  or  Fri'ttrh  protc  anJ  poetry  of  itie  Ulict  rati  uC  the 
ihiricenih  century,  which  eontkliii  iwo  of  Ihcie  compoiiUoit*  i  Tliv  Hnx,  (N.  JM.) 
Iirgin* 

Ce  tunc  II  lij  mortj  ei  II  l\)  fit 
Que^buutloains  do  Conil*  int. 
Tlic  srcond,  (N.  23.) 

Oil]  t'omniciiclic  II  11}  iduti  irl  II  llj  vis 
Ke  mniiirc*  iiUUolci  dc  margins)  lUt. 

Mr.  DouiffDuiic  of  Death,  Load.  IH^IS,  p.  ^1)  thlnkt  Ihit  the  caillcflt  allUjlDlT^ 
IM  lliifl  Irceiiii  I*  perhipn  ibat  or^urtiiir  In  tVt*  Ciinino  Sttiilo  of  PU*.  ht  Orf^tm* 
'■  The  paiiiler,"  lie  %a}t,  "  lia  ■•Itb 

contiiirti  un  thvir  ca|i*,  ami  w  :.  tng 

the  nmuirmrnt  ofhAxkln^.      1  ..^ ,  ,  ,.,  ..,.  ,  v  ... ;,(^;  ^.ti^n 

anchoret,  who  with  one  Urnl  pmciiti  to  them  a  label  with  thU  Inicriptioa,  a% 
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Amedeo  VI.  to  Galeazzo  Msconti,  cost  one  thousand  flnrina 
(ISj-IOfi  franca),  and  two  little  female  slaves,  bought  Iiy  the 
same  prince  iu  1367,  at  Constantinople,  cost  72  perperi,  i^'^ti 
francs).  EngUsh  horses,  even  then,  were  imported  into  Italy, 
and  must  liave  been  in  great  request,  since  the  duty  whicli 
t-hcy  paid  at  Burd  was  comparatively  enormous.  In  1283 
there  went  through  Bard  22*25  common  horses,  and  99  En- 
glish ones.  The  former  paid  9  danari  viennesi  (I/r.  55  caU* 
each,  or  Iff.  S^rf.),  the  latter  paid  1*.  Irf.  each,  (now  equivalent 
to  \%fr.  88  ceixt.y  or  10*.  Sjrf.).— Pa^t  434. 

)Ve  hog  to  conclude  our  remarks  with  recommending  this 
work  to  such  readers  as  feel  an  interest  in  economical  and 
historical  researches,  as  well  as  to  tliose  wlio  wish  to  acquire 
sound  information  ou  interesting  subjects  conveyed  in  an 
agreeable  form.  Whatever  has  appeared  to  us  to  call  for 
improvement  can  be  easily  altered  in  a  second  edition :  the 
plan  of  the  work,  its  general  execution,  the  importance  of 
the  subject  deserve  nothing  but  praise,  and  the  author  must 
obtain  it  from  nU  candid  judges. 


Will  M  U  can  be  nude  out,  [currected  iroiu  tlic  wurk  Puiitte  dil  Campo  di  Saulv  di 
Phm,  «ngrRvei]  by  \*aA\n\o,  which  sci-mi  to  Imve  been  UDknown  to  Duuct] ; 

5e  nuiiiB  menie  fta  [foste !]  bcnr  iccorla. 
Teiienila  risn  [fifji]  qui  Is  viiiu  lOtilUi, 
La  vaiukgluiik  ct  feftrA  [aitia  ?]  scanfiUn 
L«  f  aperbis  e  saril  da  morte  [tie] ; 

Mill  with  tlie  oilier  points  tu  ttiroe  open  coSiiif,  in  wliirh  arc  a  skeleton  and  two 
deiul  budic*,  ocie  uf  ibviii  &  king."  VjAari,  in  llie  life  ofOrgagnn,  %»y»t  *'  E  poi  4a 
baaic  Silt  Mnchariu,  che  nio<ir4  a  (|ue'  ire  re  chc  cavalcsndo  con  loro  donne  e  bri- 
g9ta  Vonrui  a  caccUi,  In  miserin  titnaiia  tu  (re  re  che  luorti,  e  nan  del  ttitto  coniu- 

rnnti,  gtacciuno  in  uiia  icpulluni,  cun  ullCDxiuiie  |^«rdat»  doi  re  vtvj,"  &c.  In  ibo 
tilimry  of  ilie  Britixli  Museum  llitrrr  is  v  bi-milirul  MS.,  funritiigpart  of  ibv  Atundel 
Coltvction,  containing  nn  illuminstion,  which  nt  tb«  h^giimtng  of  the  inner  coltuun 
of  tht  page.  t«prr5ctiU  thn-c  kinf^j  and  three  dead  bndio^,  or  tkclttons  at  Ute 
brglnniiig  of  the  outer  columns.  Under  tho  lir«t  illuntiiiution  is  wrilten  de  rhla 
rtgiltut ;  \itii\vt  the  wi-ond  H«  mortuit  rtgiliui ;  each  rubric  followed  by  ■  Freticli 
poetii^  dialogue.  But  there  u  no  doubt  the  work  was  exccutol  in  digliind, 
there  beUig  ftt  the  lop  of  the  pat^e  the  following  tfuairuin,  written  nil  in  one  line : 

'*  Ich  am  afcrt.     ho  what  icb  tc 
MeJ>inkc))  hit.     Be^  deucle*  ^re 
Ifh  voi  wel  fiir.     Nuch  «-hpliou  he 
For  tiudcs  laue.     Ite  wer  by  lue." 

The  fini  two  lines  are,  of  course,  spoken  by  the  living  kings,  and  ihe  two  last  by 
I  dead  oDea.  The  MS.  is  of  the  eirliefrt  part  of  the  fmittecnlh  ct-nliiry,  mid 
us  not  lo  biive  been  known  to  Mr.  IJoufC.  Sec  Catulii-^uf  uf  MSS.  in  ihr  Brit. 
ttm,  new  series,  p.  32.  a.  83.  A  copy  of  the  French  dialogue  i«  given  at  ibe 
coitduiiou  uf  tlic  prclacc,  and  the  uuilioe  of  ibe  illuuuiiatUMk  hu  becu  cngraTcd 
at  tht  cbd  of  the  volume. 
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Articlb  IX. 
Recftii  Occiirrencest  at  Cracow* 

Among  the  political  problems  whose  solution  is  of  vital  intex- 
c»l  to  the  preservation  of  the  baltiiice  of  power  in  Europe.  U 
one  whose  importance  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  country  most  concerned ;  but  whieli  involve* 
some  of  the  most  sacred  jirineijiles  of  inlernalioiial  law.  Wc 
idlude  to  the  *'  Free  Town  of  Cracow,"  the  virissitudcB  of 
whose  fortunes  we  have  before  now  taken  occasion  to  diUte 
upon,  and  more  esi^ecially  at  n  former  period,  when  our  Mi- 
nister for  Foreif^  Atiairs  had  solemnly,  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, promised  to  send  an  English  Kesident  thither» — a 
promise  which  our  readers  prolmbly  well  know  remuins  to 

this  day  unfulfilled* - 

To  show  however  that  the  necessity  for  this  &tep  wau  not 

exaggerated  by  us,  and  to  recall  to  their  memory  the  priiicipftl 

facts  of  interest  respecting  this  last  rt-mnaut  of  Polish  nation- 

ality^  we  propose  to  detail  in  as  summary  a  form  as  wc  caa^ 

the  circumstances  imder  which  Ihe  Republic  of  Cracow  wa* 

established,  the  treaties  by  which  its  indeprndence  WTis  placed 

under  the  guaranty  of  the  Great  Powera  of  Europe,  and  the 

systematic  aiuKulas!  unresisted  vinlalion  of  cvtry  stipulation 

by  certain  of  those  Great  Powers,  so  solemnly  appointed  its 

defenders.    Our  rapid  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  the  '*  Free 

State"  is  derived  from  official  documents ;  iU  object  is  to  cor- 

rpct  the  errors  which  prevnil,  and  to  refute  the  misreprcsent- 

t  ations  which  sclf-intercstcd  tyranny,  shrinking  from  the  light, 

has  succeeded  in  spreading.    After  the  hwt  partition  of  Polnnd 

in  1795»  Cracow  underwent  many  vicissitudes;  from  ]J05  to 

1809  she  remained  under  the  domination  of  Austria ;  in  180© 

she  WR8  incorporated  in  ihe  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw;  at  ft 

later  period,  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  &be 

again  became,  in    1815,  an  integral  portion  of  the  grand 

duchy.     The  last  fimdamental  pact  of  the  Republic  rests  on 

the  arrangements  made  by  the  Great  Powers  in  1815,  and  the 

.separate  treaties  concluded  by  Uicm  muongat  themselves,  at 

the  Congress  of  Vienna.     These  treaties  are  dated  the  .'"I  of 

May,  1815,  and  are  four  in  mimber: — 
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1.  Between  Russia  and  Austria. 

2.  Between  Russia  and  Prussia. 

3.  Between  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria. 

4.  Between  all  the  Great  Powers,  the  Acte-General 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  two  first-named  treaties  relate  to  the  whole  of  Poland, 
the  third  exclusively  to  Cracow ;  and  to  this  treaty  which  is 
called  "Additional,"  is  appended,  under  the  same  date,  the 
"  Constitution  of  Cracow ;"  while  by  the  1 18th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  all  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  three 
treaties  above-mentioned  are  solemnly  recognised,  end  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  if  they  had  been  inserted,  word  for 
word^  in  the  general  act  of  the  Congress.  Thus  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  degree  of  legitimate  influence  and  pro- 
tection reserved  to  the  high  contracting  parties  whose  sig- 
natures are  affixed  to  the  general  act,  among  whom  England 
and  France  appear  as  powers  of  the  first  order. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  principal  of  these  was  the  necessity  felt  by 
the  Great  Powers  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power,  which 
must  have  been  destroyed  the  moment  any  one  became  pos- 
sessed of  Cracow,  and  the  vast  commercial  and  military  ad- 
vantages which  derive  from  its  geographical  position.  At  the 
Cotigress  of  Vienna  itself  this  fear  had  been  openly  avowed  on 
several  occasions  by  England,  who  demanded  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Poland,  under  a  foreign  dynasty,  and  the  creation  of 
an  independent  state,  placed  amidst  the  three  Great  Powers. 
She  further  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  Polish  nationality, 
as  the  best  method  of  attaching  the  Poles  to  the  foreign  ruler 
who  was  to  be  given  to  them,  whatever  form  of  government 
might  be  determined  on  ;  and  asserted,  that  by  these  means 
alone  all  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  might  be  precluded, 
and  the  happiness  of  Poland  assured*.  These  sentiments 
were  shared  by  ^Vustria ;  and  Prince  Metternich  so  declared, 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  in  his  note  of  the  21st  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1815. 


*  See  Lord  Castlereagh's  Note  of  January  12,  1815,  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee<  for  the  Affairs  of  Poland  and  Saxony. 
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At  length,  after  a  long  and  painful  period  of  gestation,  was 
bom  "The  Ue[»ublic  of  Cracow,"  to  be  for  ever  a  monumeJJt 
consecrated  to  the  independence  of  at  least  a  portion  of  Po- 
land. Four  hundred  and  ninety-six  square  leagues  of  territory, 
and  a  huncbed  and  ten  thousand  8onl»  (out  of  282,(XM)  square 
leagues  and  twenty  milUons  of  inhabitants)  were  assigned  to  the 
new  state,  whose  existence  was  assured  upon  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, and  placed  inider  the  guaranty  of  all  Eiu-ope,  in  imitatiou 
•j-       of  the  free  towns  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen  and  Frankfort. 

Tlie  general  act  of  the  Congi'ess  of  Vienna  contains,  among 
others,  tlie  following  provisions  in  favour  of  Cracow.  Art.  C. 
decUu-es  the  town  and  its  territory,  free,  independent  and 
strictly  neutral,  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia.  By  the  8th  article  the  Emperor  of  Austria  guaran- 
tees for  ever  to  the  town  of  Podgorze,  situated  near  Cracow, 
in  the  Austrian  territories,  all  the  privileges  of  a  (rec  Com- 
mercial city.  Art.  9.  gurantees  neutrality  both  to  the  free 
town  and  its  territory,  and  this  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia 
bind  themselves  to  maintain,  not  only  among  themselves,  but 
against  all  others.  This  fu-ticlc  fmlhcr  stipulates  that  on  no  pre- 
text whatever  shall  an  armed  force  be  ever  permitted  to  enter 
the  territory.  Art.  10,  declares  that  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
Constitution  of  Craeow,  the  University,  the  Bishopric  and  the 
Chapter,  which  are  comprised  in  Arts.  5.  7'  IG.  and  17,  of  the 
"Additional  Treaty"  touching  Cracow,  and  annexed  to  the 
General  Treaty,  "shall  be  of  as  full  force  and  effect  as  if  they 
were  inserted  word  fur  word  in  the  present  Act."  Art.  118. 
of  the  general  act  establishes  the  same  principle  a  second 
time,  with  express  reference  to  the  treaties  signed  on  the  3rd 
of  May,  1815,  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  Russia  and 
Prussia ;  while  Art,  119.  engages  the  high  contracting  parties 
to  the  above-mentioned  treaties  to  adhere  to  the  pn^cnt  act. 

The  primitive  constitution  of  the  free  town  of  Cracow  con- 
sists of  twenty-two  articles,  and  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions :— 

Art.  1.  proclaims  the  Roman  Catholic  the  religion  of  the  i 
state.     Art.  2.  secures  their  social  rights  to  all  Christian  in- 
habitants, without  distinction  of  creed.     Art.  3.  declares  all 
Christian  creeds  to  be  under  the  protection,  and  equal  in  tlic 
eye,  of  the  hiw . 
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•  Art^4<  defines  the  fonn  ofgoveramcnt,  which  consists  of  a 
senate  comprising  twelve  members  and  a  president.  Art.  5, 
prescribes  the  mode  of  electing  these  seniitorsj  nine  of  whom, 
iucludin;^  the  president,  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Chamber  of 
IlcprcHentatives,  four  by  the  University  and  the  clergy-.  By 
Art-  G.  it  is  provided  tJiat  six  of  the  senators  shall  be  elected 
for  life ;  the  president  is  to  remain  in  oflSce  for  three  years, 
but  is  capable  of  being  re-elected.  Art.  7.  fixes  the  electoral 
franchise  upon  the  basii*  of  taxation,  to  the  amount  u£  iifty 
florins  per  annum*,  on  landed  property.  Art.  8.  provides  for 
the  nomination  of  certain  functionaries  by  the  Senate  and  the 
University.  Art.  9.  establishes  communes  of  from  2000  to  3500 
inhabitajit«,  under  the  administration  of  a  mayor  and  one 
assessor. 

By  Art.  10.  the  month  of  September  is  appointed  in  every 
year  for  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  whose 
session  is  not  to  continue  beyond  a  month.  This  elective 
body  possesses  the  legislative  power ;  it  examiucs  the  accounts 
of  the  administration — regulates  the  budget — elects  the  mcm- 
,  bcrs  of  the  Senate,  the  judges  and  magistrates  ;  it  further  pos- 
sesses tlic  privilege  of  bringiug  to  trial  before  the  suprvine 
court  of  judicature  any  fimctionary  charged  with  malversation 
or  exaction.  ^Vrt.  11,  determines  the  composition  of  the 
Chamber  as  follows  :  it  is  to  consist  of  one  deputy  rcttuTied 
for  each  co»<7mjn« ;  of  three  named  by  the  Senate;  three  eccle- 
siastics nominatL'd  by  the  Chapter;  three  doclurs  elccletl  by 
the  University  ;  and  lastly,  six  magistrates,  acting  by  turns, as 
counsellors.  The  President  must  be  one  of  the  three  deputies 
delegated  by  the  Senate. 

iVit.  12,  charges  the  House  of  Ucprcscntativcs  with  the 
dra%vijj^  up  a  code  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  and  the  regu- 
lating the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  Art.  13,  provides 
for  the  posbibiUty  of  u  dilfercncc  of  opinion  between  the 
Chaml>er  and  the  Senate,  respecting  the  passing  of  a  law. 

Art.  14.  appoints  justices  of  pence,  one  to  every  district 
comprising  GU(JO  souls.  Art.  15.  establishes  courts  of  judi- 
cature and  appeal;  and  Art.  16.  defines  the  composition  of 
the  supreme  court  mentioned  iu  Art.  10.,  and  which  ia  to 
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comprUe  five  deputica  chosen  by  ballot,  three  aenaturs  named 
by  the  Senate,  the  prcsidenta  of  two  courts  of  justice,  four 
juslices  of  the  f>cace  by  turns,  and  three  citizcnft  named  by 
the  functionary  whose  eonduct  is  the  subject  of  investigation. 
The  sentence  of  tins  court  cannot  be  proDounecd  save  in  the 
presence  of  nine  members.  Art.  1 7.  decrees  the  pubhcity  of 
all  judicial  proceedings,  whether  in  civil  or  criminal  8uit«,and 
the  tiial  by  jury.  Art.  IH,  guarantoea  the  independence  of 
the  magistracy. 

Art.  19.  prescribes  that  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  Constitution,  the  following  qualificution 
ehall  be  required  for  a  seat  in  llie  Senate  :  1st.  The  full  age  of 
thirty-iive  years.  3nd.  To  have  completed  the  course  of  fitu- 
dies  in  one  of  the  lUiivcrsiticM  of  the  aucicnt  kingdom  of  Po- 
land. 3rd.  To  have  been  a  major  more  than  two  years,  a  ma- 
gistrate for  two  yesrsy  and  a  deputy  for  two  scaaions.  4tli, 
To  have  a  fixed  landed  ])roperty  assessed  at  500  QorijjK  a  year^ 
and  which  has  been  Ihc  boud-Jlde  property  of  the  candidate 
for  one  tiiU  year  before  the  election.  The  quaUfication  for  t.h« 
inagiBtracy  was  as  follows :  1  st.  To  be  of  the  full  ape  of  thirty 
years.  2nd.  To  have  completed  the  courae  of  study  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  in  one  of  the  albreuamed  imi* 
versitics.  3rd,  To  have  been  one  year  clerk  to  a  nutary  and 
one  year  clerk  to  an  advocate.  More  rigorous  conditions  were 
imposed  upon  members  of  the  Court  of  Su]>eriur  Jurisdiction 
and  president*  of  courts. 

The  qualitication  for  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was,  Ist.  To  be  of  the  i\dl  age  oi  twenty-six  years.  3nd.  To 
have  completed  the  course  of  stu<ly  at  the  University  of  Cm- 
cow.  3rd.  To  have  been  for  a  full  year  in  [Hjsscssion  of  u  landed 
property  assessed  at  eighty  florins. 

Art.  20.  declares  that  the  Polish  language  shall  be  used  in 
all  the  acts  uf  the  government,  the  legislative  bixly,  and  the 
roiuts  of  justice.  Art.  21.  places  the  income  and  ex|>cQ0e9of 
the  University  in  the  general  budget.  Art.  22.  creates  n  mi- 
litia and  gendarmerie  for  the  wrvice  of  the  interior,  and  thp 
police. 

Now  wc  ask  what  run  be  more  legitimate  or  better  founded 
llian  the  right  to  independence,  set  up  by  the  Republic  iif 
Cracow  ?     Let  u«  however  proceed  to  inquire  how  that  nghi 
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haaljeen  recognised,  and  what  results  have  been  brought  about 
by  Uie  total  abandonment  of  Cracow,  on  the  part  of  England 
aud  France,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  three  courts  mU- 
nnmed  **  Protecting." 

It  wiis  at  all  times  a  leading  feature  In  the  policy  of  Russia 
(«  throw  evciy  possible  nbfitftele  in  the  way  of  the  development 
of  Polish  nationidity.  The  consolidation  of  her  own  jxiwer 
and  the  maintenance  of  her  own  hideous  despotism  rendered 
thi«  necessary.  The  very  attempt  to  attach  a  civilized  to  a 
aemi-bai'barous  nation  by  constitutional  bonds;,  to  ranke  the 
latter  rcigu  over  the  former,  to  tear  this  iuto  three  tatters  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  tiie  strips  to  three  several  powers,  was 
certain,  from  its  own  absurdity  and  the  temporary  character 
of  the  .arrangements  themselves,  to  lead  to  the  most  disastrous 
complications.  ^Fhis  necesaar)'  residt  had  not  eseuped  the  sa- 
gacity of  several  diplomatists,  and  more  cspecinlly  of  one,  a 
tnuted  coimcillor  of  the  Kniperor  Alexander,  who  in  Sep- 
tember 1815  presented  a  note  to  bis  master,  in  which  he  af- 
firmed, "  Tliat  the  result  of  uniting  Poland  to  Russia  could 
"  only  be  a  system  of  invaeiion  aud  encroaclmient,  leading  to 

I  ^  Dew  stnigglcs,  and  ending  cither  in  total  subjection  or  sepa- 
'*  ration.  In  fart,  no  one  with  the  slightest  pretence  to  pcne- 
trutiou  could  have  failed  to  prophesy  the  same.     Be  this  as  it 

[  may,  the  arrangement  of  the  aifairs  of  Poland  was  completed 
in  1H15,  mid  it  is  now  our  duty  to  describe  with  what  good 
faith  ecilnin  powers  have  fultiUed  the  engngenients  then  en- 

I  t«red  into. 

In  all  the  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  Poland,  and 
especially  of  Crucow,  the  particulai'  object  of  these  remarks, 
Ruasia  has  invariably  taken  the  lead.  8hc  it  is  who  has  al- 
ways given  the  impidse,  and  dragged  after  her  in  her  crusade 

I  Austria  and  Prussia,  on  pretext  of  an  nlliance,  which,  God  be 

I  thanked,  grows  weaker  every  day.     The  tirst  attacks  on  the 

!  independence  of  Cracow  were  made  by  her  anterior  to  1830, 
in  her  intcrdieting  all  communication  between  that  city  and  the 
other  provinces  of  Poland, — a  step  in  dircet  violation  of  the 

[Constitution.  She  further  demanded  the  expulsion  from  the 
University  of  certain  individuals  who  had  incurred  her  dis- 
pIcAj&iire.     In  18'i9  she  deposed  the  President,  and  persuaded 

I  the  other  Powers  to  suspend  and  modify  the  Constitution. 

[This  was  done ;  the  legialative  assembly  was  not  called  to- 
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gcther  for  three  whole  years ;  the  Scnntc  wixs  not  cunsnlted, 
and  the  Republic  began  from  this  lime  to  be  go\*cmcd  by  the 
protocols  of  the  Three  Residents — in  utter  contempt  and 
subversion  of  the  Constitution. 

In  September  1831  the  first  invasion  of  the  territory  took 
place  by  n  Russian  corps  under  the  command  of  Genend  Rii- 
digcr ;  the  occui>ation  lasted  for  two  mouths,  imd  waa  only 
put  an  end  to  at  last  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Au- 
stria. The  Russian  General  on  his  entry  into  Craoow  en- 
gaged to  pay  for  all  bis  supplies ;  but  he  did  niit  think  tit  to 
keep  his  ^^'ord,  and  on  retiring  insulted  the  inhabitunU  by 
saying,  "A  city  so  Uttle  devoted  to  Russia  desen^es  a  severer 
punishment  than  this!"  During  the  occiipation,  the  vene- 
rable bishop  (if  the  diocese  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  conduct  of  Russia  on  this  occasion  led  to  a  protest 
on  tlic  part  of  the  Senate,  addressed  to  the  Three  Court*. 
The  Residents  however  opposetl  this  measure,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  the  Senate  possessed  any  power  at  all  of 
protesting  against  the  occupation:  and  wc  hardly  know  in 
what  terms  to  characterize  the  weakness  and  incunsistency  of 
Austria  in  this  matter>  seeing  that  she  had  herself  opjxtscd 
the  entry  of  the  Russians. 

In  1H33  a  new  constitution  was  granted  by  the  Three 
Courts:  this  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  treaties  and  of  ibc 
last  article  of  the  former  constitution,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
dded that  no  modification  should  take  place  withmit  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  contracting  parties.  In  order  however  not  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  England  and  France,  they  put  forward' 
the  "national  desu-e"  as  a  pretext  for  this  change,  and  thul 
at  a  moment  when  the  national  feehng  was  expressed  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms  against  any  such  act  of  aggression. 

The  old  constitution  of  Cracow  had  said  not  a  woixl  of 
protectors  or  protectorate:  nor  had  it  contemplated  the  ia- 
tervcntioHj  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  of  the  Tlu-ee  Courta  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Republic.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  follow- 
ing articJe  was  now  drawn  up : — "  In  case  of  dilfcrenoos 
"  arising  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepreseutA- 
"  tives,  or  between  the  members  of  those  two  bodies,  respoct- 
*'  ing  the  extent  of  their  |Kiwer3,  or  the  intcrpi-elation  to  lie 
•*  put  upon  the  present  constitution,  llie  Resident*  of  tlic 
*'  Three  Courts,  la  confereace  assembled,  will  have  to  deter- 
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*'  mine  the  points  at  wane."  This  is  Art,  27.  of  the  new  con- 
stitution. In  pursuance  of  the  same  Ry«tem,  thr  authority  of 
the  Scnntc  wns  next  annihilated;  the  independent  members 
were  cftshicrcd+  and  hirelings  of  the  Conference  nominated  in 
their  plarp.  From  that  moment  the  Senate  of  the  *'  Free 
Town"  ha*  been  only  the  organ  of  the  will  of  the  Residents, 
under  whose  directions  it  issues  orders  and  votes  addresses  of 
confidence  and  fcnvtitnde,  according  as  may  happen  to  l»c  dic- 
tiited  fmm  head  tjuarters.  On  the  I'jth  of  Au;^ust,  1H33,  a 
new  " Organic  Statute"  was  forced  upon  the  University :  by 
this  the  Conference  deprived  the  Government  of  their  consti- 
tutional right  of  appointing  professors,  whose  nomination  for 
the  future  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Residents.  Each  of 
the  Tiirec  Powers  took  one  particular  faculty  under  its  pa- 
ternal care ;  and  in  this  happy  scmmble,  Medicine  fell  to 
Austria,  Law  to  Pnissin,  while  Russia  as  usual  got  the  lion's 
shore,  in  tlie  form  of  the  faculty  of  Divinity.  The  spirit  of 
this  distribution  will  be  evident  enough  when  we  observe  that 
■to  Russia,  not  Austria,  was  thus  committed  the  charge  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship.  In  this  manner  the  university  of 
JootUou,  which  had  existed  for  nearly  Hve  centuries,  whose 
ancient  statutes  had  been  specially  confirmed  by  the  15th 
article  of  the  additional  treaty,  and  which,  according  to  the 
same  treaty*  was  intended  to  supply  a  national  education  to 
all  Poles  without  exception,  saw  its  privileges,  nay,  its  verj' 
existence  as  an  independent  body,  put  an  end  to  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  pen. 

Jn  \HM  the  Three  Courts  concluded  >i  secret  convention 
at  Miinchengratz.  By  tliis  they  pledged  themselves  to  the 
mutual  extradition  of  their  subjects,  and  to  send  troops  into 
the  territory  of  CracoM',  in  equal  projwitions,  upon  the  flc- 
mand  of  any  two  of  the  Residcnt-s  to  that  effect.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  1836,  a  corps  of  Russians  and  Austrians  blockaded 
Uic  ten-itory  of  the  "  Free  Town,"  and  cut  otf  the  sujiply  of 
even  the  necessaries  of  lite.  This  was  the  moment  chosen  liy 
the  Conference  to  demand  from  the  Senate  the  expidsion  of 
TtrfitgefiSj  and  others  by  thera  designated  as  danrjeroits.  That 
•this  was  only  a  pretext  for  the  ulterior  occupation  of  the 
town  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  there  were  no  disturbances 
p*batcver  at  Cracow,  and  that  the  few  Polish  refugees  in  the 
[tlace  were  living  in  the  most  retired  and  peaceable  manner. 
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It  is  true  that  certain  journals  in  the  pay  of  RuMiu  did  take 
considerable  pains  to  spread  a  1)etiet'  in  the  exi:<tenc:e  of  such 
diuturimnces  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  solemn  and  uncquixMfc- 
oal  denial  of  all  their  statements  was  given  by  the  ntfioiat  ga^ 
xctte  of  Cramw,  on  the  2i]th  of  June.  lB3fi.  In  adheriufc  to 
>  the  constitution  nud  the  treaties,  it  was  impossible  to  include 
peaceable  rcfufrees  under  the  temis  **  malefactors,  criminals 
*'  escaped  from  justice,  and  men  having  no  viaible  nteaos  of 
^^  obtaining  a  livclihcHid ;  ^'  while  the  new  constitution  of 
183.?  gives  no  authority  whatever  to  expel  refugee*.  Never- 
theless, on  the  Gth  of  Fehru[u*y,  18.$G,  the  Conference  banded 
u  twcond  note  to  the  Senate,  declaring  that  the  decree  of  ex- 
pulsion was  to  extend  to  all  persona  not  bom  within  the 
limits  of  the  Republic,  who  had  taken  any  part  whatever  in 
the  last  Polish  revolution.  On  tliia,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  M.  Wielogluwski,  fell  it  bis  duty  to  addresjt  a  note 
to  M.  de  Mettcruich,  dated  February  25th,  18.16,  in  which 
be  stated,  that  '*  the  Senate  had  frequently  entreated  the 
.^  Conference  to  lay  down  n  rule  for  the  admission  or  rcjeo- 
**  lion  of  refugees,  and  csjicciaily  in  a  note  dated  the  2<ith  of 
**  September,  16J3 ;  but  that  their  mamj  reijuestn  to  that  effect 
"  had  Bef'er  hent  ftonoured  with  an  amnrcr,*^  It  is  therefore 
only  too  clear,  that  the  presence  of  a  few  harmless  refugeci, 
hail,  in  fact,  been  connived  at  by  the  Conference,  in  order  at 
■  the  proper  lime  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  occupation  of  the 
city.  Moreover^  had  there  really  been  any  disorders  at  Ci»- 
cow,  Art.  2.  }  1.  of  the  new  constitution  funiiahed  legal 
means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  guilty 
parties.  The  occupation  of  Cracow,  then,  had  lonjjr  been 
predetermined  on. 

Rut  the  demands  of  the  Conference  were  not  in 
At  midnight  nn  the  same  day,  viz.  Feb.  6,   18a(J,  In  a 

note  to  the  Senate,  in  which,  at^er  uccusingthatbody  of  want 
both  of  nie.ms  and  inclination  to  expel  the  rt-fujpecs,  they  an- 
nounced an  immediute  occupation  to  be  rendered  necessary 
by  the  state  of  affairs.  In  fact  ihi»  was  effected  the  next 
morning  by  the  Austrian  contingent,  which  was  followed  by 
the  entry  of  the  RusMan  and  Prussian  troops.  Vrom  that 
moment  commenced  the  rit/ime  of  Kubre-Law,  with  all  ittt 
biilcoux  conscqucncc-n  t  Cracow  beheld  with  terror  the  esta- 
bli^ihmcnl  \>i  a  mei*cly  mihtajry  jurisdiction ;  a  system  uf  es|il- 
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I  onage,  domiciliary  visits,  orreatH,  expuUionsj  extraditions, 
denunciations,  nonrislicd  !»y  the  large  n:war(U  t-ontrrrcd  ufion 
inforuicra;  her  magi^tiatea  and  uuthuritics  inmdud, — her 
I  militia  disarmed  and  in  great  part  tronsported  into  the  Au- 
strian territories;  lier  commerce  annihilated  ;  the  libertieft  of 
imlividnuU — her  constitution  and  the  treaties  which  giuL- 
ranl-eed  her  independence — trampled  under  toot  and  violated  I 
in  a  word,  a  fVee  town,  an  independent  republic^  treated  Hke 
,  ft  coni^uered  province  and  [»laoed  under  martial  htw  ! 

ic  expulsion  of  the  refugees  was  effected  militarily :  AOnie 
delivered  up  to  Russia  by  the  Aiistrians;  others  were 
marched  to  the  prisons  of  Hriinn,  which  they  only  left  to 
tjike  the  route  to  'IVieste  and  America, 

A  note  of  the  Conference,  dated  Feb.  16,  1B36,  announced 

to  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Cracow  that  the  expenseM  of 

the  occupation, "  connne  ii  eat  de  riyh"  were  to  he  defrayed  by 

I  them6ulvc«.   At  the  end  of  three  monthfi  the  Au&trian  general 

^  Kaufman  issued  u  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  that 

Ithe  occupation,  having  effected  all  the  objects  profjoscd  by  it, 

Iwaa  about  to  ccaae.     Our  i-eaders  have  however  to  be  told, 

[that  that  occupation  continues  to  this  very  day,  and  that 

nothing  seems  to  presage  ita  speedy  termination :  especially 

when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Conference,  oiler  diiuu-ming 

I  the  mihtia  as  infected  with  liberalism,  seized  this  pretext  to 

[retain   the  Austrian  soldiery  until  the  formation  of  a  new 

f  militia — of  3U0  men  ;  and  as  lUl   the  world  knows   that  the 

didicult  problem  of  organizing  this  imposing  force,  after  four 

\rholc  years,  is  as  fiir  from  a  solution  as  ever  ! 

In  a  note  dated  June  'i,  1H36,  the  Couference  pointed  out 

'  to  Uie  iSenate  the  bases  upon  wtiich  the  police  and  the  militia 

were  to  be  organized,  and  laid  down  the  prlneii)lea  by  which 

tlio  admission   of  foreigners  should  be  regulated;  adding  a 

delusory  guarantee,  founded  on  the  principle  of  non^retroac^ 

\thity  (as  if  no  one  had  heard  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Itefu- 

Igecsljj  for  the  residence  of  certain  individuals  without  pasa- 

(See  ArL4.ofiVnnexG.) 

The  Sn  It)  received  a  hint  on  which  it  made  haste  to 

[|ict.     It  u  :  U  of  the  itrsidents  tliat  they  should  proceed 

urganizc  the  police,  and  make  it  dependent  solely  upon 

themselves,  aiuce  it  wi)uld  be  ditficuU  for  the  Senate  to  tind 

\capable  parties,  and  that  tlic  duties  of  inspection  would  be  a 
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troublesome  underbiking,  likely  to  interfci'e  with  a  proper 
discharge  of  its  own  tKlministitttivc  functions.  From  the  dale 
of  this  dcchu-atinn  Austriim  tunphi/^s  have  the  charge  of  the 
police  in  Cracow,     A  similar  mensiire  was  adopted  by  the 

T^onference  with  regard  to  the  militia :  the  Senate  was  or- 
dered to  demand  that  thlts  body  &houM  be  completed  with 
Austrian  utHcei's  and  soldiers,  since  it  would  be  dilEctdt  to 
find  in  the  republic,  three  hundred  men  in  whom  confidence 
could  be  placed.  This  demand  also,  it  will  be  believed,  was 
graciously  j^ranted ;  the  commander  and  officers  of  the  mi- 
litia arc  Austrians.  Two  companies  are  already  formed  of 
Austrian  soldiers,  who  we^ir  the  uniform  of  tbeir  own  army  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  remainder  of  the  corpa 
will  be  Austrian  too  by  the  time  of  the  e\'acuation,  if  that 
should  ever  take  place  at  all ! 

In  1836,  at  Toplitz,  Ritssin  formally  proposed  to  Austria 
to  incorporate  the  tcrritorj*  of  Cracow  with  her  own  domi- 

rnions ;  these  proj)<>sals  were  rejected ; — bo  Count  Nesselrode, 
passing  through  Cracow  on  his  return  from  Toplitz,  received  a 
petition  to  the  same  cHcct,  addressed  by  several  resident  mcr- 

Ichantfi,  to  the  Emperor  Nicolas.  Howeverj  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Russian  Resident  to  get  up  a  demonstration  among 
tlie  inhabitants  in  favour  of  Russia  failed  on  this  iiccasion. 

In  1838  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  presented  an 
address  to  the  Three  Courts,  in  which  it  implored  their  pro- 
tection against  the  abuses  which  existed  at  Cracow.  The 
only  answer  vouchsafed  by  the  Rcsideuts  was,  that  the  ad- 
dress was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  received  by  the  Tliree  Court* ! 
On  the  26th  of  April,  1839,  the  President  of  tlie  Scnat«, 
Hallcr,  who  had  himself  been  nominatetl  by  the  Rceidents, 
was  deposed,  and  by  them  declared  to  be  attacked  witli  in- 
sanity, a  disorder  hereditary-  in  his  family ;  yet  the  only  overt 
act  of  insanity  which  could  be  laid  to  this  poor  man's  chai)^ 

.was  Ihc  blijid  obedience  with  which  he  had  executed  every 
order  of  the  Conference ! 

But  even  these  encroachments  on  the  liberties  and  inde- 
jK'ndcnct*  of  the  Fre«  Town  woulil  nol   "  -i  complete 

^vithout  certain  reforms,  which  the  himibi    -  uf  Cracom", 

by  oi*der  of  the  Conference,  demanded,  and  which  were  gene- 
rously vouchsjifed  in  u  note  of  June  24^  1839*    Theee  ic- 

llonus  arc  seven  in  number ; — 
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l«  The  Diet,  inatend  of  being  called  together  every  three 
yeai*s,  sliall  be  assembled  only  for  the  pvirpose  of  voting 
the  Budget,  whenever  the  Senate,  Mith  the  assent  of  the 
Three  Protecting  CourtSj  shall  think  it  necessary. 

2,  Every  functionary,  whether  a  senator  or  not,  may  be  elected 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Reprcseutativea,  but  before 
he  can  take  his  seat  he  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
Icrence. 

3.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  members  nominated  by 
the  Conference  of  UcsidcntK,  which  for  this  once  only  will 
also  nominate  the  judges;  these  in  future  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  without  being  previously  au- 
thorized thereto  by  the  Residents,  shall  neither  grant  par- 
dons nor  commute  sentences*. 

A.  Tlie  Supreme  Tribunal  is  abolished,  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal will  entertain  all  causes  which  fell  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Sections  will  judge  uU  causes  in  the  two  inferior 
courts. 
3.  Criminal  trials  (which  the  I7lh  jVrticle  of  the  Constitution 
declared  should  bcairricd  on  with  full  publicity)  *Aa//yrow» 
hvnc^orlh.  take  fhct  with  cloned  doors. 
G.  State  criminals,  senators  and  magistrates  shall  be  tried  be- 
fore a  Commission  delegated  by  the  Protecting  Courts, 
twice  a  year,  imd  composed  of  (»ne  Austrian,  one  Russian 
and  one  Prussian  functionary. 
7.  The  place  where  the  condemned  criminal  shall  undergo 
his  punishment  Bhall  be  appointed  by  the  aforesaid  Com- 
mission,  in  one  of  the  three  respective  countries,  8eein(^that 
the  territory  of  Cracow  itself  offers  but  little  security  in 
this  respect. 

We  mean  to  add  but  few  words  of  our  own  to  the  horrible 
detail  of  facts  so  flagrant.  We  have  depicted  the  total  an- 
nihilation of  the  last  traces  of  independence  in  the  miserable 
Republic ;  the  facta  recorded  speak  more  loudly  and  more 
convincingly  than  any  reasonings  or  any  eloquence  that  we 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  But  we  must  still  say  a 
few  words,  in  or<lcr  to  show  France  and  England  the  picture 
of  a  free  city,  once  flourishing,  now  ruined ;  a  free  city  which 


*  Tlw  aumbcf  of  UMtora  Uu  kioce  Ui&t  time  l)«en  r«iiuc«d  from  twelve  to  eight. 
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they  assisted  to  create^  only  that  they  might  aftcnvnnls  almn- 
(lon  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  it*  bittcrcBt  enemies. 

Among  U\e  ReHideiiti;  of  the  ITiree  Powers  who  now  ly- 
nmnize  over  Cracow,  the  reprpRentative  of  Rusiiia  is  di*tin- 
giiished  by  his  hatred  to  the  inatitutionfi  and  inhahitants  of 
the  city,     VVc  might  cite  u  multitiide  of  facts  in  corrohoralion 
of  what  we  say,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  ohnll  confine 
ourselves  to  one  ^vliich  will  suffiri<'ntly  characterize  both  the 
man  and  the  deplorable  situation  nf  those  whom  he  governs* 
Rnron  Ungem  Sternberg,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Rus- 
sian embassy  at  Berlin,  and  now  representative   of  RuBsia 
at  Cracow,  occupies  a  residence  belonging  to  the  city  of  Cra- 
cow: in  this  house  he  suffers  to  reside  a  certain  M.  Szalewaki> 
one  of  the   employes   of  the   customs,   and    his    dnughter, 
Madame  Potlgorska:  this  lady  has  now  been  hving  for  three 
years  apart  from  her  husband,  who  has  some  govcniment 
ofHce   ill   tlie    kingdom    of    Poland.      The   separation    was 
notorious  to  till  the  world,  and  wjis  caused  by  certain  facts 
to  which  the   Russian  Resident  is  no  stranger,     Tlie  out- 
raged husband  obtained  from   M,  Szypow,  Minister  of  the 
Interior  at  Warsaw,  an  order  addressed  to  Baron  Sternberg, 
and    commanding    Madame    Podgorska   to    leave    Cracoir 
within  four-and-twcnty  hours.     With  this  ortler  he  himself 
arrived  in  the  city  in  August  last.    Seeing  however  that  the 
order  was  not  obeyed,  aud  that  his   wife  still  continued  lo 
live   on  in  the  same  abandoned   course,   he  applied  to   the 
courts  of  justice  to  establish    his   right   to   various   effects 
illegally    detained     from    liim    by    her.      He    obtained    a 
judgement  in  his  favour,  which  Madame  Podgorska,  con- 
fident in  the  protection  of  the  Riisfiian  }lesident,  refused  to 
obey.    Tlie   Court  then   felt   itself  bound   to   support    Kf. 
Podgorska,  and,  on  the  16th  of  August,  IR39,  an  officer  of 
police  was  ordered  to  place  himself  in  charge  of  the  effects 
in  t|uestion,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them  to  the  hus- 
band.    While  in  the  act  of  performing  his  duly  the  oftircr 
was  commanded  to  leave  the  house  hy  the  Russian  Rrsitlent. 
who  said  that  he  should  take  upon  bunself  the  seltlrment  of 
the  affiiir.     The  officer  obeyed  this  command,  and,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  the  Senate  received  the  following  note,  to 
which  wa  will  not  do  the  injustice  of  a  translation : — 
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Copie  ad  No.  4,793.  Cracovie,  19  Aoflt,  1839. 

Lc  D^artement  Imperial  des  Affaires  Etrang&rea. 

La  Legation  Imp^riale  de  la  Rtuste. 

No.  1,182.     Au  Louable  Seoat  de  la  R^publique  de  Cracovie. 

"  Le  17  de  ce  mois,  kS  heures  du  soir,  dans  I'fadtel  qui  sert  de  residence 
h,  la  legation  russe,  est  entr^  violemment  un  agent  du  gouTernem^nt,  le  com- 
missaire  Koysiewicz,  accompagn^  de  plusieurs  bommeg  armft  de  bdtont, 
et  d'employ^s  dc  la  police,  qu'il  eut  I'audace  de  placer  &  I'entr^  de  llifttel 
et  dans  les  corridors  attenaots  aux  appartements  du  soussign^  lUsident. 

"  Cette  violation  de  la  residence  du  repr^ntant  du  S.  M.  I'Empereur  de 
Russie,  effectu^e  k  une  heure  avanc^e,  et  dans  son  absence,  est  d'un  carac- 
t^re  tellemeDt  grave,  qu'il  suffira  de  la  faire  connattre  au  louable  S^nat, 
pour  qu'une  s^v^re  punition  soit  inflig^  k  I'agent  qui  a  os^  entrer  arm^ 
dans  le  dit  h6tel,  ainsi  qu'aux  inagistrats  qui  lui  out  donn^  des  or^res  & 
cet  effet. 

"  Le  Soussigne  &e  b&te  done  d'informer  le  louable  S^nat  de  ce  criroinel 
attentat  qui  vlent  d'avoir  lieu,  et  y  joint  deux  petitions,  dont  Tune  de 
M.  Szalewski,  fonctionnaire  de  royaume  de  Pologne,  et  Tautre  de  Madame 
Podgorska,  sa  fille,  qui  a  souffert  le  plus  dans  cette  circonstance.  Le 
Soussign^  joint  aussi  la  plainte  de  M.  Fiorentini,  Directeur  de  la  Douane, 
qui  concerne  le  principal  auteur  de  ce  grave  d^sordre. 

"  Apr^  avoir  communique  les  faits  susdits  au  louable  Senat,  le  Sonssign£ 
se  flatte  que  le  gouvernmcnt  de  la  ville  libre  de  Cracovie  ue  manquera 
point  de  prendre  des  mesures  immolates  et  energiques,  afin  que  les  in- 
dividus  qui  ont  pris  part  h  la  dite  violence  soient  poursuivis,  et  qu'il 
s'empressera  d'offrir  la  satisfaction  AHie  au  Soussign^  et  aux  personnes 
Busmentionn^es  qui  out  recours  a  ea  protection,  en  infligeant  an  chAtiment 
exemplaire  aux  accus^. 

"  Le  Soussigne  attendra  avec  confiance  toute  communication  que  le 
louable  Senat  croira  devoir  lui  faire  a  ce  sujet. 

"  (Sign6)         Baron  Unobrn  Stbrnbbrq." 

The  obsequious  Senate  hastened  to  execute  the  orders,  of 
the  Resident :  on  the  2drd  of  August  the  officer  of  police  was 
suspended  from  his  functions,  and  the  Attorney-general  of 
Cracow  was  instructed  to  move  for  a  severe  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  him  !  This  decision  the  Senate  forthwith  com- 
municated to  the  Russian  Resident. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1839,  a  new  act  of  tyranny,  levelled 
at  one  of  the  best  educational  establishments  of  Cracow,  an- 
nounced to  the  terrified  townspeople  what  sort  of  guarantee 
they  possessed  either  for  liberty  of  person  or  property.  The 
following  decree  of  the  Senate,  addressed  to  M.  Krolikowski, 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  will  tell  its  own  story  : — 

'*  Cracow,  13thOctober»  1839. 
''  The  Senate  and  Government  of  the  free,  independent  and  neutral 
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atate  of  tbe  town  and  territory  or  Cracow*  to  conformity  with  tlic  desire 
uf  llkc  three  most  ftficiie  Court«,  Itaviiig  taken  into  con»ideratJoii  that  lk« 
priucipltis  of  tbe  masters  whom  M.  Krolikowski  employs  in  educating  the 
youths  eutnuted  to  bis  care,  do  not  olTcr  the  said  courts  sufficient  ({uamn- 
tee.  on  account  of  the  part  tidtcn  by  the  ssid  maateri  in  the  Pultsh  in5Uf> 
rection :  coiuideriug  that  the  youths  in  question  will  be  broug;ht  np  io 
thoiie  principle^,— urderB  chdi  M.  KrulJkuwaki's  school  be  shut  up,  und 
give*  hiui  the  present  notice  thereof." 

The  unfortunate  proprietor  further  received  an  order  to  quit 

Cracow,  atid  hjis  since  found  a  refuge  in  France. 

Amidst  all  this  dt-solatiuu  and  misery^  and  uf\er  so  many 
vain  and  truitless  a]>peals  to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the 
courts  miscalled  ]irot«ctinf^,  no  other  hope  of  safety  was  left 
for  Cmcow  than  to  throw  herself  upon  the  obli^atiotis  con- 
tracted by  the  other  g;reat  powers,  cosignatories  to  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.  Towards  England  and  France  especially  the  un- 
happy people  turn  their  eyes,  and  in  full  contidence  of  their 
rights  they  have  just  signetl  u  petition  addressed  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government:  in  this  document,  after  giving  a  detailed 
historical  account  of  the  destruction  of  their  independence, 
founded  thronghout  on  official  proofs,  they  demand,— 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Commission  composed  of  plenipo- 
Icntiiu-ita  uf  the  live  Great  Powers  ;  to  which  Commission 
shall  be  entrusted  the  revision  of  the  laws  affecting  Cracow, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  engagements  taken  by  the  Powers  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

2.  That  delegates  from  Cracow,  elected  by  tlie  Senate,  shall 
be  associated  in  the  Commission,  whether  with  or  without 
votes. 

3.  That  measures  be  adopted  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  respecting  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Cracow  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  nnti  that  some  security  Ije  derised  for  the  due 
maintenance  of  the  same  in  time  to  come, 

4.  That  after  such  revision  of  the  fundamental  compact  no 
modification  of  the  national  institutions  shall  take  place, 
save  in  accordance  \rith  the  spirit  of  the  revision  itself,  and 
with  the  assent  and  co-operation  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thorities of  the  counlrv- 

5.  That  the  national  nuihorities  which  may  be  appointed  ht 
liberated  from  ail  foreign  influence,  and  made  responsible 
solely  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 
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6,  That  ill  order  to  avoid  the  Deccssity  of  such  appeals  aa  thin 
for  the  future,  plenipotentiaries  be  accredited  by  England 
and  France  to  the  Republic,  in  order  to  keep  their  respect- 
ive governments  well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  utfairs  in 
the  Kepublic. 

The  subscribers  to  this  petition  quote,  and  as  it  seeras  to  us 
very  happily,  the  following  words  from  the  declaration  signed 
at  Chaumont  by  Kugland,  Austria,  Rusaia  and  Prussia; — 

"  Que  I'alltanoe  du  moouqaes  lea  plus  puissaats  de  la  t«rre,  a  pour  but 
tie  prt'veutr  les  eoN'ahisacuienaj  qui  depuia  tant  d'auD&s  avalenL  draole  le 
uiuiulti ;  et  afia  de  fonder  unc  paix  geiic'rolf,  qui  digne  Truit  dc  Icur  alli- 
anct  ct  Je  leara  vtctoircs.  asiurerait  les  droits,  rimJepondencc,  et  la  liberti^ 
de  toutcs  Ic-i  oations.  [.a  jurtict*  dos  gouvcmeini-na  qui  out  garonti  ces 
maxiuit's  tuH^IaJres,  pourra  ^\rv.  tardive,  tnois  ses  r^sultats  »'acc:ii[ii|»lir(>nt 
t6t  uu  tan].  Ar  dnoir  t/rx  JCtatB  faiblet  ft  nfcvnmtg  eMt  d«  i'invoqitrr  Atiiu 
ee»9«,  eC  d'atteodre  avcc  confiaoce  ft  cournge." 

Aud  80,  for  many  years,  lias  tU(.'  republic  of  Cracow  [)eriii-^ted 
in  floing,  with  a  jwrsevenuice  worthy  of  a  better  fale. 

On  the  2l8t  of  September  last  a  now  note  of  the  Confer- 
ence dcmamlfd  the  immeiliate  prorogation  iine  die  of  the 
Diet,  yet  hardly  opened,  und  ■  possessing  scarcely  liberty 
euough  to  deliberate  with  closed  doors  1  The  present  state 
of  tilings  h  deplorable  in  the  extreme  i  misery  has  reached 
the  highest  pitch  :  the  commerce  of  the  state  has  been  ruined 
by  cutting  olf  oil  communications  with  the  neighbour- 
ing countries :  an  enormous  budget,  neccsaarj'  to  meet  the 
dictatorial  Hemanils  of  the  Conference,  exhausts  tlic  last  re- 
sources of  the  country :  a  system  of  terrorism  has  been  pushed 
to  tlie  extreme  point,  and  the  records  of  the  tribunals  proves 
it  but  too  well.  At  this  moment  four  individuals  groan  under 
the  accusation  brought  against  them  by  the  committee  of  in- 
quest, as  sup[>08ed  authors  of  the  assassination  of  a  Uussian 
spy  named  Ceylak.  Of  two  hundred  and  two  individuals 
arrested  aa  conspirators,  one  hundred  and  ten  have  just  been 
released,  twenty-nine  arc  accused  of  high  treason,  and  sLvtj- 
thrce  of  sedition  !  The  residence  of  the  senator  Scypio,  one 
of  the  most  obsequious  to  the  will  of  the  Residents,  has  lately 
been  subjected  to  a  domiciliary  visit,  in  consequence  of  some 
sus|>icion  entertained  of  his  nephew,  who  is  an  inmate  of  his 
house.  The  young  man  is  now  aiTeated  on  a  charge  of  ha- 
ying communications  with  people  abroad,  and  possessing  pro- 
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hibitcd  books;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  his  uncle 
will  be  made  answerable  for  him.  The  chief  of  tiie  iM}Licc  is 
an  ex-custom-house  officer  of  the  Austrian  service. 

But  while  all  these  atrocities  have  been  going  on  in 
Cracow,  public  opinion  in  Kurupe  has  not  been  altogether 
unmoved,  whenever  Btragg)ing  ntmours  and  isolated  fact& 
of  oppression  escaped  the  strict  guard  which  t}Tanny  has 
net  against  publicity.  It  was  no  doubt  the  ])ecuUar  duty 
of  the  gnvcmments  of  those  two  powers  who  joined  with  the 
Tlirec  Courts  in  guaranteeing  the  indt'pcn<lence  of  Cracow,  to 
protest  against  a  protectorate  which  bus  annihilated,  one  by 
one,  every  constitutional  right  of  the  Free  City.  In  tlic  par- 
liaments botii  of  Great  Britain  and  France  the  misfurtuncs  of 
the  Republic  have  been  brought  forMard,  and  (jovcrnment  has 
been  called  upon  in  both  countries  to  put  an  end  at  once  to 
the  present  state  of  things  by  the  appointment  of  diplomatic 
agents,  accredited  to  the  RepubHc;  a  means  of  protection,  by 
the  way,  which  the  Republic  has  a  lull  right  to  demand  on 
the  faith  of  those  treaties  by  which  she  was  herself  called  into 
existence,  to  which  England  and  France  were  contracting 
parties,  and  amon;?  the  signatures  to  which  the  names  of  their 
plenipotentiaries  are  found.  It  is  not  without  deep  humilia- 
tion that  we  in  this  country  have  listened  to  the  words  of  a 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  declaring  in  lua  place  in 
Parliament  (as  did  Lord  Palmerstou  iu  1836)  that  the  mischief 
done  at  Cracow  is  great,  that  the  violation  of  treaties  is  fla- 
grant, and  that  a  consular  agent  shall  be  despatched  thither ; 
and  that  we  now  see  the  same  minister  shriuking  from  the 
fulfilment  of  his  pledge,  and  incapable  of  uttering  a  word  in 
justification  of  his  feeble  or  fearful  policy.  Must  we  recall  to 
Lord  Halraerston's  recollection  the  dignitied  and  just  tenns  in 
which  he  replied  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  on  the  18th  of 
March  1856  ?     His  lordship  said, — 

"  I  am  bound  to  »ay  that  I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  justificotioa  of  ibc 
violcat  mcuure*  which  have  been  adopted  towards  Cracow,  a  stqi  which, 

to  say  the  least,  was  one  of  unnecaasary  Tiolencc a  iirooeediog  which 

bears  upon  one  of  the  most  important  diplomatic  tnuisactions  of  the  day. 
It  ii  of  as  much  importance  to  as  to  see  that  the  independence  of  a  ttfttc 
like  Cracow  be  nut  cauBelessly  and  wantonly  disturbed,  as  if  the  case  wierc 
that  of  Prussia  nr  any  other  powerful  nation."  {See  th»  Mirror  xif  Partt0^ 
tHtnt.  18/A  March,  1936.) 
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No  doubt  Ibc  prcscn-ation  of  Cracow  w  a  question  of  pro- 
found European  importance. — nay,  one  of  the  most  important 
uf  Kuropean  qiicvstion^.  Her  institutions  were  guiuantecd 
by  solemn  treaties,  and  cannot  be  abrogated,  &ave  by  common 
consent  of  all  tbe  contracting  parties.  To  the  protecting 
Powers  she  was  of  importance  enough  to  lead  them,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  to  give  lier  an  independent  existence, 
that  the  balance  might  not  be  disturbed  between  their  re- 
spective states.  To  England  she  boll»  was  and  is  of  im- 
purtaiicei  even  in  no  higher  than  a  commercial  point  of 
view ;  and  the  interest*  of  England,  which  have  fallen  with 
the  dcstmclion  of  her  franchises,  would  rise  ^vith  their  re- 
cstablishmcnt.  The  annual  imiouut  of  English  import*  into 
Cracow  falls  not  far  short  uf  eighty  thousand  pounds  at  this 
moment.  And  if  the  importance  of  Cracow  in  diplomatic  or 
commercial  respects  is  great  to  other  European  powers,  what 
must  it  be  to  Poland,  who  sees  in  the  Republic  tlie  last  lin- 
gering traces  of  her  own  vitaUty,  the  last  vestiges  of  a  Polish 
nationality,  everywhere  else  trampled  down  beneath  tlie  hoofs 
of  a  conqueror?  ^ 

One  of  the  last  important  parliaracntarj-  demonstrations  in 
favour  of  Cracow  took  place  exactly  a  year  ago,  The  French 
House  of  Peers,  contrary  to  its  usual  custom,  inserted  a  pa- 
ragraph in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  republic,  in  the  ad- 
di'^ss  carried  in  answer  to  the  king's  speech ;  one  of  the  last 
Koi-eign  Ministers  in  France,  the  Duke  de  BrogUe,  thought 
fit  to  renew  the  declaration,  that  the  Government  of  France 
had  protested  against  the  violation  of  the  indeatnidible  rights 
i»f  Poland  and  Cracow:  that  such  remonstrances  from  one 
cabinet  to  another  are  not  empty  words,  or  such  protests 
mere  waste-paper ;  that  they  sanction  the  complaints  of  the 
oppressed  and  convert  them  into  rights  the  moment  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity  occurs  ;  that  they  authorize  the  action 
which,  without  them,  could  not  be  permitted  to  take  place ; 
that  they  authorize  us  to  refuse  what  otherwise  we  should  be 
com|)elled  to  grant ;  and  thus,  step  by  step,  we  recover  the 
lost  ground, — seeing  that  true  poUticul  wisdom  consists  in  un- 
derstanding how  to  proportion  means  to  ends,  the  sacrifice 
made  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained,  antl  knowing  how  to 
conquer  with  the  least  loss  of  men  and  money.  ,(-Vo«i7eiir 
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i/nivefseiy  Dec.  2Hth,  1838.)  On  the  8th  of  January,  IS39, 
one  of  the  present  French  Cabinet  Ministers  made  a  similar 
declaration  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  the  13th  of 
Janniiry  in  the  same  year,  Cotint  Mule,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, on  being  warmly  pressed,  annotmced  to  the  Chimbcr  of 
Deputies  his  firm  hope  that  Cmcow  ^touUI  speedily  be  eva- 
cuated ;  and  on  the  lyth,  tlie  ex-president  of  the  Comieil,  M. 
Thiers,  reminded  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  promises 
made  by  the  Three  Courts  at  the  time  of  the  occupation — 
which  was  only  to  kst  for  a  few  mouths.  Could  all  this,  we 
now  ask,  have  occurred,  liad  Krauce  and  England,  instead  of 
meiigrc  demonstrntions  in  their  own  popular  assemblies,  an 
accredited  organ  in  the  Republic  itseh', — could  their  voice  be 
there  made  known  by  means  of  representatives,  whom  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  Bcnd  ?  And  let  it  not  be  forf^olicn 
that  Cracow  was  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  a  Free  Town  ; 
that  aecordinj;  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaties,  she  was  to  be  even 
more  independent  of  the  Residents,  than  Frankfort  is  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation :  now  Frankfort  not  only  has  Resi* 
dcnt.s,  but  has  even  concluded  treaties  of  commerce,  in  direct 
oppositinn  to  the  wishes  of  the  Prussian  Envoy. 

On  all  these  grounds  we  still  do  and  Khali  continue  to  insist 
upon  the  immedinte  apirointmeiit  of  an  Engli>ih  Resident  at 
Cracow.  If  in  18SG  even  Lord  Palnierston  admitted  the  ne- 
ecftsity  of  this  atep,  and  admitted  it  so  far  as  to  engajfe  himself 
to  make  such  an  apjwintment,  it  has  become  only  the  more 
urpent  in  1H40,  when  successive  encroachments  have  de- 
stroyed almost  the  last  traces  of  nationality  in  the  republic. 
Let  us  hope,  for  the  honour  and  the  material  interests  of  this 
country,  that  the  Uoveniraent  "ill  not  pel■^i^t  in  abjuring  the 
solemn  riphts  which  England  herself  has  guanuiteed ;  that  it 
\v\i\  no  longer  remain  a  paasive  spectator  of  the  ruin  of  Cra- 
cow, and  thnt  it  will  send  u  dijilomntic  agent  to  that  rliy.  ll 
is  high  time  for  us  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  have  resulted 
trom  our  almost  total  and  most  culpable  ignorance  of  the  «i- 
taation  of  affairs  in  Poland,  aud  which  wc  a.  f   N 

mainlyowiug  to  our  neglect  of  establishing  otlii!,  i    ■  'Jt 

communication  with  Warsaw  and  Cracow. 
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Article  I. 

1.  The  Canton  Hegiater.    1839. 

2.  The  Canton  Press.     1839. 

3.  Address  of  British  Merchants  trading  at  Canton  to  the 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Palmersiouy  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.    Canton,  23rd  May,  1839. 

4.  7%c  Iniquities  of  the  Opium  Trade  with  China ;  being  a 

developement  of  the  main  causes  which  exclude  the  Mer- 
chants of  Great  Britain  from  the  advantages  of  an  unre- 
stricted CommercuU  Intercourse  with  that  vast  Empire, 
By  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Thelwall,  MA.,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  London:  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co., 
Leadenhall-street.   1 839. 

5.  7%e  Opium  Question,  By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  F.R.S.5 

of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London :  James 
Ridgway,  Piccadilly.   1840, 

6.  T/i€  Chinese  Vindicated,  or  Another  View  of  the  Opium 

Question ;  being  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet,  by  Samuel 
Warren,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  By  Captain  T.  H.  Bul- 
lock, H.M.  the  Nizam's  Army.  London:  W.H.Allen 
and  Co.  Leadenhall-street.  1840. 

J.  HE  conunercial  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  China  (for 
political  relations  she  cannot  be  said  to  have  any)  are  of  so 
anomalous  a  kind,  that,  before  entering  upon  the  more  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  article,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
a  few  prelin^inary  observations  respecting  them. 
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In  idl  other  ports  of  the  globe  to  which  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial adventure  has  led  us^  finding  nations  ortriheaof  men 
in  all  degrees  of  civilization,  one  of  two  things  has  happened. 
We  have  either  gone  on  trading  with  them  till,  some  quarrel 
having  arisen,  our  superior  knowledge  has  euaUlcd  us  easily 
to  subdue  them  j  or,  finding  them  in  a  stage  of  civilization 
equal  to,  or  not  far  short  of  our  own,  we  have  continued  tJie 
commercial  intercourse,  regulated  by  certain  rules  recognised 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  vvliich 
style  themselves  civilized.  The  former  of  these  events  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  nations  of  India,,  as  well  as  of 
some  African  and  American  tribes;  the  Intter,  in  the  case  of 
the  European  nations,  and  some  of  those  of  Asia  and  Africa 
which  border  on  the  Mediterranean,  The  case  of  the  Chinese 
differs  essentially  from  all  these. 

Our  first  intercourse  with  China  dates  as  far  back  us 
the  year  1637,  oi^b'  about  twenty  years  later  tliaii  tliat 
with  India.  It  is  unneceBsary  to  truce,  step  by  step,  its 
history  from  that  time  to  this.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
the  result,  viz.  that  in  those  tuo  hundred  years  we  liurc  ren- 
dered ourselves  in  India  sovereigns  of  a  country  attaining 
a  population  equal  to  more  than  half  that  of  all  Europe ; 
while  in  China  we  have  not  acquired  a  foot  oi  territory,  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  single  commercial  relation  on  n  footing 
of  cquaUty,  nor  the  privilege  of  being  viewed  in  any  other 
light,  or  treated  on  any  other  footing  by  the  government  and 
people  of  the  self-styled  Celestial  Empire,  than  as  a  pack  of 
intrusive,  mean,  pedling,  pettifogging  barbarians.  We  do  not 
use  these  terms  rhetorically  or  for  the  purpose  uf  calliag  up 
feelings  of  animosity  towards  the  Chinese;  to  do  so  Is  not 
GUI'  object,  as  will  sufficiently  appear  in  the  sequel.  Rttt  we 
use  tliem  simply  because  they  indicate  a  fact — and  a  &ct 
which,  \*ith  other  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  know,  in  order  to 
understand  the  various  bearings  of  the  question  which  we 
arc  about  to  discuss. 

It  ifl  very  important  towards  arriving  at  right  oonchiKious 
on  this  question,  tu  form,  as  far  as  possible,  correct  notioua 
respecting  the  conditiou  of  the  ii«>ple  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal.  The  tendency  is  at  present  in  this  country  rather  to 
uuderratc  the  Chiuctte ;  the  Jcftuit  mi««iouaries  who  furnish* 
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e<!  the  early  ftprounta  of  tliem  greatly  overrated  them;  nml, 
as  is  usually  the  effect  of  a  reaction. — beeause  tliey  and  thoBe 
who  followed  their  aorounts  ascribed  to  the  Chinese  a  very 
high  degree  of  civilization,  of  advancement  in  weiilth  and 
powerj  and  the  sciences  and  the  arts  which  tend  to  humanize 
life, — succeeding  generations  have  gone  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  have  pictured  to  themselves  the  Chinese  as  a  horde 
of  miserable  barbarians.  This  view  is  perhaps  as  far  from 
the  truth  ns  the  other. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  know  for  our  present  purpose 
what  may  be  the  particular  attainments  of  thcChinese  in  lite- 
rature and  science;  our  business  is  with  their  social  and  po- 
lilie4il  condition ;  to  know,  namely,  whether  that  is  sufficiently 
bad  to  warrant  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  with  the  view  of  improving  it;  for  this  after  all 
is  the  question.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  we  could  vcrj'  much 
incommode  the  Chinese  by  blockaduig  their  coasts ;  that  we 
could  bombard  some  of  their  towns,  demolish  Uxeir  forts,  and 
destroy  their  shipping  {such  as  it  is)  {  nay,  that  we  could  even 
march  to  Peking,  and  reduce  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  ciii 
bono}  18  the  question  that  immediately  arises.  What  should 
we  get  by  It  except  a  certain  loss  of  ready  money,  mid  a 
contingent  loss  uf  numy  things  besides?  Moreover,  are  we 
prepared  to  undertake,  in  additioa  to  the  hundred  millions 
of  our  Indian  subjects,  the  government  of  some  tJirec  hun- 
dred millions  of  human  beings,  who  now  obey  the  Chinese 
Emperor,  in  such  manner  as  to  ensure  them  a  hirger  portion 
of  happiness  than  they  now  enjoy  under  the  rule  of  his 
Celestial  Majestj-  ?  Among  the  Chinese,  though  the  standards 
of  enjoyment  and  knowledge  may  be,  according  to  our  no- 
tions, not  very  high,  yet  the  means  of  both  enjoyment  and 
information,  such  as  they  are,  are  perhaps  more  equally  dis- 
tributed than  among  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  are  a  most  industrious  people;  and,  what  is  particu- 
larly worth  noticing,  they  are  cheerful  and  happy  in  their 
indtistry.  These  facts,  if  they  can  be  substantiated,  are  so 
important,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  adduce  the  beat 
testimony  that  can  be  procured  in  regard  to  them.  We 
therefore  make  the  follu^^ing  extracts  from  Mr.  Davis's  work, 
which,  from  the  long  residence  of  the  author  in  China,  and  his 
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more  than  ordinary  opiwrtunities  of  acquiring  information,  is 
udniitted  by  coii]|jL'teut  judges  to  be  one  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy that  have  yet  appeared  on  thia  subject- 

"TTie  great  wealth  of  the  empire,  the  chwrfal  and  indtfntiguble  in- 
dustry uf  the  people,  and  tluir  uncooquenible  attachment  to  th*^ir  cuudLt;* 
are  nil  of  them  circam&tonces  which  prove  that,  If  the  Govcrnraeat  u  j<«- 
I011&  in  guarding  its  rights,  it  I&  not  altogether  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  its 
l^uticA.  \Vc  arc  no  unqualified  admirers  of  the  Chinese  system^  hut  would 
willingly  explain,  rf  possible,  some  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  the  prodttc- 
tioa  of  results  whose  eustencc  nobody  pretends  to  deny.  lo  practice  there  b 
of  coarte  a  great  deal  of  inevitable  abuse ;  but  upon  the  whole,  and  with  re- 
lation to  ultimate  effects,  the  machine  works  well, — and,  we  repeat,  thai 
the  surcat  proofs  of  this  arc  apparent  on  the  vcr)'  face  of  the  moat  cheer- 
fully ■industrious  and  orderly,  and  the  most  wealthy  nation  of  Aaia.  It 
may  be  obeerved  that  wc  make  great  account  of  the  circumstance  of  che«'- 
ful  iodostry,  because  this  characteristic,  which  is  the  firvt  to  strike  •M 
visitora  of  China,  15  the  best  proof  in  the  world  that  the  people  powrw 
their  full  share  of  the  results  of  their  own  labour.  Men  do  not  toU  either 
willingly  or  effectively  for  hard  mafiters, 

"  It  would  l>e  a  very  rash*  conclusion  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  inae- 
curity  of  propert)'  generally  from  what  ia  observt'd  at  Canton  among  those 
connected  with  the  foreign  trade,  and  especially  the  Hong  merchants. 
Thef«  persons  arc  instruments  in  the  hands  nf  a  cautious  gtnremmentp 
which,  not  wishing  to  come  into  immediate  collisiun  with  foreigners*  uaoa 
them  in  the  manner  of  a  sponge,  that,  after  being  allowed  to  absorb  the 
gains  of  a  licensi'd  mono]ioly,  ia  made  regularly  to  yield  up  its  nrntents,  liy 
what  is  very  correctly  termed  '  squeezing.'  The  rulers  of  China  consider 
foreigners  fair  game :  they  hare  no  sympathy  with  them,  and,  what  la 
mure,  they  diligently  and  systematically  labour  to  destroy  all  aympakhy 
on  the  part  of  their  subjects,  by  representing  the  strangers  to  them 
in  every  light  that  is  the  most  contemptible  ond  odious.  There  is 
an  annual  edict  or  proclamation  displayed  at  Canton  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  commercial  season,  accusing  the  foreigners  of  tJie  most 
horrible  practices,  and  desiring  the  people  to  have  as  little  to  say  to  thrm 
as  posBihU'.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  professed  rule  U  to  govern 
them  '  like  beasts,*  and  nrrt  as  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  Witii  pe^fl^ct 
consislenc}',  thrrcfurt-,  tliey  are  denied  the  equal  benefits  and  protections 
of  the  known  laws  of  the  country',  condemned  to  death  for  occidt-ntal  ho- 
micide, and  executed  without  the  Rmperor's  warrnnt.  These  arc  thrir 
real  subjects  of  complaint  in  China;  and  vhenev^  the  acntmutatiom  xff 
fPTowy  *An//  kaw  prwnl,  6y  eJiicf  ealculatiohf  that  it  i»  morr  pr<ifitabh, 
nccttniimj  to  mfreljf  fflmwTnVi/  jtrificiplrt,  fa  rmotiMtratr  than  to  sw6aii/, 
tfiPtr  will /una  a  righfvitua  and  vt^uitahlr  ijronnd  of  quarrvt, 

"  But,  to  return  to  the  Hong  mL-rilionts  and  otliers  at  Cantnn,  tliere  U 
in  fact  n  set  of  laws  existing  under  this  jeolouK  Tartar  Governn";nl  which 
makei  all  tnin<iaction&  of  Chinese  vith  foreigners,  without  .  i. 

ccncc,  traitorous— that  is  the  word. — and  it  fonns  a  tcrribk-  ,    .  ,         .1. 
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tortion  ;  for  the  constraction  of  the  terms  of  the  licence,  as  well  as  of  the 
particular  regulations  from  time  to  time  enacted^  opens  a  wide  field  for  in- 
justice under  the  forms  of  law." 

This  last  sentence  deserves  to  be  noted,  as  showing  that 
while  our  intercourse  with  China  remains  on  its  present  foot- 
ing, we  can  never  teU  with  certainty  what  articles  are  contra- 
band and  what  are  not.     Mr.  Davis  thus  proceeds : 

"  This  is  the  only  solution  of  the  anomaly,  that  at  Canton,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  a  written  code,  with  numerous  provisions  against  extortion 
and  oppression,  and  with  severe  denunciations  against  the  abuse  of  power* 
there  should  still  be  so  much  of  the  evil  apparently  existing.  But  it  is  the 
foreigner  that  pays  after  all ;  the  Hong  merchants  are  the  vSritables  vacHea 
d  hit,  the  real  milch  cows  ;  but  the  foreign  trade  is  the  pasture  in  which 
they  range.  One  of  the  ablest  of  their  body  many  years  since  obtained 
the  express  authority  of  the  local  government  for  the  Consoo,  or  body  of 
Hong  merchants,  to  levy  charges  at  its  own  discretion  on  the  foreign 
trade,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  paying  the  demands  of  the  mandarins. 
Other  annual  charges  were  levied  to  defray  debts  of  individual  merchants 
to  foreigners^  and,  the  debts  being  liquidated,  the  charge  are  continued. 
But  for  these  abuses,  the  fair  trade  of  Canton  would  be  much  more  pro- 
fitable than  it  is  ;  and,  if  they  increase,  it  will  die  a  natural  death." 

"  There  are  some  curious  practical  anomalies,  which  one  is  not  pre- 
pared to  find  under  a  despotism.  The  people  sometimes  hold  public 
meetings  by  advertisement,  for  the  express  purpose  of  addressing  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  this  without  being  punished.  The  infiuence  of  public  opinion 
seems  indicated  by  this  practice,  together  with  that  frequent  custom  of 
placarding  and  lampooning  (though  of  course  anonymously)  obnoxious 
officers*.    Honours  are  rendered  to  a  just  magistrate,  and  addresses  pre- 

*  As  a  specimen  of  this,  ne  extract  from  the  Canton  Register  of  the  8th  Jaouaryt 
1839,  the  following  free  translation  of  a  pasquinade  posted  at  the  governor's  gate  :~^ 

"  O'er  th'  iraporerished  but  broad  Eastern  land. 
Our  venerable  Tang  holds  chief  command  ; 
His  favours  fall  on  those  who  seizures  make, 
Yet  in  the  daring  game  he  holds  a  stake. 
Four  cruizing  boats  his  sod  and  comrades  keep 
To  scour  the  waters  of  the  inner  deep*; 
And  in  his  halls,  having  heaped  an  untold  store 
Of  gold,  unsatiated  still  he  craves  for  more ; 
While  dice  and  women  all  his  hours  employ. 
Still  the  fond  father  censures  not  the  boy**. 
O  blind  to  reason  t  no  distinctions  seen. 
The  good  must  bow  to  tyrants  and  the  mean : 
But  leagued  oppression  will  resistance  cause, 
And  men's  indignant  hearts  assert  the  laws." 

*  These  boats  were  kept  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  opium.  What  were  fo- 
reigners to  think  of  the  reality  of  a  law  against  opium  which  was  thus  openly 
broken  by  the  governor  of  Canton  t 

^  The  governor  employed  his  son  to  superintend  his  imu^Uog  boats. 
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Rented  to  liim  on  tus  departure  by  the  people  i  testtrooiUM  which  ore  highly 
valued. 

"  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  general  prosperity  and  peace  of 
China  has  been  very  much  promoted  by  the  diffusion  of  lutelligcncc  and 
pducntion  through  the  lower  ciaascfl.  Among  the  countless  minionn  Ihnt 
constitute  thf  empire,  almost  every  man  can  read  end  write  sufficiently  for 
the  ordinary  purpoaea  of  Ufe,  and  o  respectable  shore  of  these  ac4Uirementa 
gofa  low  down  in  the  scale  of  »ociety.  Of  the  sixteen  tliicouracs  which 
are  periodically  read  to  the  people,  the  eighth  inculcates  the  necessity  of  a 
general  acquiuntanee  with  tlie  penal  lawA,  which  ore  printed  |>urpoeely  in 
a  cheap  ihapo.  They  argue,  that  as  men  cannot  properly  be  ponifebed  for 
what  they  do  not  know,  ao  likewise  they  will  be  less  Uablc  to  incur  thr 
penalty  if  they  arc  mode  duly  ae([uaialed  with  the  prohibition. 

"  The  Chinese  have  lived  ao  much  in  peace  that  they  ha\'e  acquired  by 
hahit  and  education  a  more  than  common  hurror  of  politico)  ^oorder. 
*  Better  be  a  dog  in  peace,  than  a  man  In  anarchy.'  is  a  common  mjuam. 
'  U  is  a  general  rule.'  they  say,  '  tbat  the  worst  of  men  ore  fondeat  of 
change  and  commotion,  hoping  that  they  may  thereby  benefit  themuclves; 
buthy  adherence  to  a  steady,  quiet  system,  aJTiurs  proceed  withniit  confu* 
sion,  and  bad  men  linve  nothing  tu  gain/  Tbey  btv,  in  ahorl.  a  uatioa  of 
incurable  conservatives.  At  the  oaroe  time  that  only  check  of  Asiatic  dc- 
apotiam— the  endurance  of  the  people— appears  from  their  history  to  have 
exercised  a  salutary  influence.  The  first  Emperor  of  tlie  Ming  family  ob- 
served, '  the  bowiitring  drawn  violently  will  break ;  the  people  pressed  hard 
wUl  rebel.'  Another  sovereign  observed  to  bis  heir, '  You  sec  that  the  boat 
in  which  we  sit  is  6ap|K>rted  by  the  water,  which,  at  the  same  timr,  is  able 
if  rousfd,  to  overwhelm  It ;  remember  that  the  water  repn»entii  the  peo- 
ple, and  the£mpcror  only  the  Imat.'  Amuht  alt  the  internal  rzvoUUotm  nf 
China,  it  in  dntrving  nf  remark  that  no  nngh  initonce  hiu  ner  oeenrrHt  nf  an 
utttmjit  to  change  the  form  ({f  that  pure  monarchy  trhich  iafoumUd  in,  or  rfc- 
rived/rom,  patrinrchaJ  authority.*  The  only  object  has  been,  in  most  caoea. 
the  destruction  of  a  tyrant ;  or,  when  the  country  wu  divided  into  several 
Btates,  the  acquisition  of  universal  power  by  the  head  of  one  of  them. 

"  The  Chinese  show  much  respect  to  age ;  but  their  regard  for  age,  even, 
U  secondary  tn  tlieir  respect  for  Icaruiug.  '  In  learning,*  says  their  nuixim, 
'age  and  youth  go  for  nothing  ;  the  best  informed  takes  the  precedence.' 
The  chief  source  of  rank  and  consideration  in  China  is  certainly  cultivated 
Ulent. 

"  Wealth  alone,  though  it  hoa  of  course  some  necessary  influence,  is 
looked  upon  with  less  res^iect,  comparatively,  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
country ;  and  Ibis  because  all  distinction  and  rank  arise  almost  entirely 
from  educated  talent.  The  choice  of  official  persoDS^  who  form  the  real 
ariatocrocy  of  the  country,  is  guided,  with  a  very  few  c^cccptions,  by  tlie 
poascflston  of  those  qualities,  and  the  country  is  therefore  m  ably  ruled  a* 
it  could  be  under  the  circumstances. — '  Lcs  lettr£s,'  observed  a  carreapond- 

*  We  have  uwked  tbij  by  IbUicSj  tivcaiue  it  t*  IwimrUnl  wldi  rcCncMc  lu  llm 
fbturv. 
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tfrfODBtoV  Pekln,  'aioai  honur^  par  left  H&n,  ont  acquis  un  grand 
■ttr  1«  peuple :    la  politique   a'cn   est  cmpnr^  ilaits  toutea  lea 
^dynasties,  ct  c'est  earu  doutc  &  cettc  n^union  dcs  eipnu  que  la  Chiae  doit 

*  ton  bouheur,  aa  pais,  ct  la  prosp^riti^.' — The  officiid  arutocracy.  content 
wiUi  their  Kilid  rank  and  power,  aim  nt  no  extemoi  dinjilay  )  on  the  con- 
Iran',  a  certain  affectation,  on  their  part,  of  patriarcliaJ  simplicity  operates  as 
a  sumptuary  law.  and  gives  a  enrrc&ponding  tone  to  the  hnbiU  of  the  peo- 
ple. VVc  arc  bound  to  admit  that  somr  tnil  results  from  this ;  superilaoaB 
wealth,  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar  posseasort  of  it,  is  driven  to  find  a  vent 
accoaiooally  in  the  gratifications  of  private  sensuiUity. 

Imlq)endently  altogether  of  political  considerations — that 
is,  of  the  policy  or  expediency  of  the  measure,  any  civilized 
nation  that  should  attempt,  by  conquest,  to  disturb  this  state 
of  things  would  evidently  incur  a  verj'  awful  moral  reaponsi- 
bility.  At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  features  in  the 
Chinese  system  with  regard  to  foreigner*,  some  of  wliich  arc 
slightly  touched  upon  m  one  of  the  above  extracts,  that  de- 
serve (indeed,  the  time  seems  now  to  huve  arrived  when  they 
imi>cratively  demand)  tltc  most  serious  and  grave  considera- 
tion. 

*'  The  fundameutal  maxim  of  Chine«c  intercourse  with  foreigners  has 

been  accurately  translated  b)*  Pire  I'remare  as  follows,  and  it  la  quite  suf* 

hAeunt  to  explain  their  conduct.     *  Barliari  haud  sccus  ac  pecOTS  noa 

f  aodon  modo  regendi  sunt  ut  reguntur  Sinie.     Si  quis  vctlet  cos  magnia 

sapientix  le^bus  inatruere,  nihil  aliud  quara  sumtoam  perturlntionem  in- 

duceret.   Antiqui  reges  istud  optim^  callebont.  et  ideo  barbai-os  »on  rvyrmlo 

ngeliant.     Sic  autem  eon  aoa  regendo  rcgere,  pnEclara  cos  o]>ttmd  regendi 

VS  est.'    "Hiat  is,  '  Tlic  barbarians  arc  like  beasts,  and  not  to  be  ruletl  on 

l;tbo  same  principles  as  citizens.    Were  any  one  to  attempt  controlling  them 

by  tti»  great  maiitns  of  reason,  it  would  tend  to  nothing  but  confmion. 

liar  asdenl  kings  well  understood  this,  and  accordingly  ruU<d  barlwhana  by 

misrule.     Tlierefore,  to  rule  barbarians  by  misrule  if  the  true  and  the  best 

way  of  ruling  them.'     It  is  on  this  principle  that  all  the  benefits  of  Chi- 

*  BaaQ  law  are  denied  to  atrangcrs,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  even  accidental 
homicide,  tliey  arc  required  to  be  delivered  up,  not  for  trial,  but  execution. 
The  mischiefs  of  such  a  system  are  obvious,  and  it  is  In  const-qucncc  of 
this  that  acts  of  atrocious  violence,  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  cnmmitle<l  by 
tlivm  under  the  plea  nf  doing  themselves  right,  have  been  attempted  to  be 
juattfioJ,  though  coming  strictly  under  the  definitions  of  piracv',  munler, 

|or  arson,  which,  under  a  more  vigorous  government,  would  have  rvndcrcd 
[  tlicm  the  proporty  of  the  public  executioner*.'* 

The  conduct  of  the  Chinese  to  Europeans  is  what  might  be 
expected  Irom  such  premises. 

*  DavU*«ChlDe»e,  voL  Lp.  GO. 
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"  The  natural  conaequencc  is«  that  their  conduct  to  ^iropeuts  is  vtry 
(lifTercnt  to  their  conduct  among  thumwlvea.  Except  when  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  cither  interest  or  of  fear,  they  are  ofU^u  haughty  and  iusulenl  to 
btrangers,  as  well  as  fraudutcoi ;  aod  such  is  the  effect  of  o|iiuion  among 
Ihcm,  that,  even  in  ca£vs  where  interest  may  |)crsuRdc  them  to  icrvility, 
thia  wlH  not  he  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  n  countryman.  A  be^ar  hoa 
often  been  seen,  who,  though  he  would  bend  hJs  knee  ven.-  readily  to  Euro* 
poan  passcngcm  when  unobscr\'ed,  rufrained  altogether  from  it  while  Chi- 
nese  were  passing  by.  It  was  some  time  before  the  very  coolic»>  Uio 
lowest  class  of  servants,  would  condescend  to  carry  a  Untem  before  a 
£uro]wau  at  night;  and  still  longer  before  the>'  could  be  ioduced,  by  aoy 
wages,  to  convey  him  in  a  Bedan  even  at  Macao,  where  it  is  permitted.  U 
it  surprising,  than,  that  they  should  reconcile  it,  without  much  diJficulty, 
to  their  feelings  to  overreach  and  iU-usc,  occaAiunally,  these  creatures  of 
an  inferior  rank,  who,  as  their  government  phrases  it,  come  to  birncfit  Vy 
•  the  transforming  influence  of  Chinese  civilizatinn  \*  or,  rather,  is  it  not 
very  surprising  that  so  gcueral  a  course  of  honesty  and  good  faith,  and  so 
many  instances  uf  kindness  and  generosity  even,  should  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  their  intercourse  with  as  I 

"A  true  calculation  of  their  own  interest  makes  moat  of  the  merchants  of 
that  place  suilicieutly  scrupulous  in  their  commercial  engagements ;  but  on 
all  other  points  '  the  foreign  de^-i^'  as  they  call  him,  is  fair  game.  Maaj 
a  Chinese  of  Canton,  in  his  intercourse  with  a  stranger,  would  sci'm  occa- 
aionalty  to  have  an  abstract  love  of  falsehood  and  tncker^-,  independently 
of  anything  that  he  can  gain  by  it ;  and  he  will  appear  sumelimes  to  volun- 
teer a  lie,  when  it  would  be  just  the  same  to  him  to  tell  the  truth.  Mr. 
Barrow  has  attributed  their  national  insincerity  to  a  motive  which  no 
doubt  operates  with  the  higher  classes,  as  much  as  an  ignorant  contempt, 
and  a  mischievous  malignity,  do  with  the  rabble.  *  As  a  direct  refusal,'  \vt 
observed,  '  to  any  request  would  betray  a  want  of  good  breeding,  every  pro* 
posal  finds  their  immediate  acquiescence  :  they  promise  without  hesitation, 
but  generally  di5ap|>oint  by  the  invention  uf  some  slight  pretence  or  plau- 
nblc  objection  :  they  have  no  proper  sense  of  the  obligations  of  truth.* 
7%M  render*  nil  wyodationB  %rith  thvm  on  public  matters  almotl  tntirtly 
fmiilea,  0$  no  relianct  vhatner  can  be  placed  on  thnt  /or  the  fn^lment  t\f 
tngagrmeatt.  Tfiey  dispenie  with  faith  tovartU  foreiijnert  in  a  moitnrr  fmljr 
hSorhiai'fUiaH. 

"There  is  a  positive  law  against  the  use  of  things  not  sanctioned  by 
'custom  ;  partly  therefore  from  fear,  partly  from  conceit,  they  are  very  liwie 
inclined  to  adopt  foreign  modes,  or  purchase  foreign  manufactures.  Raw 
produce,  or  the  materials  of  manufactures,  find  a  better  market  omooj; 
them  ;  but  the  most  marketable  coramixlit}'  of  oil  arc  dollars.  Indispu- 
talily  superior  as  Europe  is  in  science,  and  in  the  productions  of  science. 
yet  to  a  Chinese,  who  sees  few  things  brought  from  thence  that  realty 
•uit  his  peculiar  aad  conventional  wants,  or  that  arc  in  c«t>  xh. 

the  usages  enjoined  by  the  ritual, — and  who,   until  lately,  \  of 

the  different  states  Into  which  Europe  is  divided,  but  the  indi  ur 

of  their  endless  wars  and  massacres  on  a  huge  scale, — it  ia  n  uf 
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if  no  very  elevated  picture  presented  itself,  in  comparison  with  his  own  im* 
mense  and  wealthy  country,  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  industrious  and 
intelligent  people,  and  an  uninterrupted  peace  of  nearly  200  years,  even  if 
we  go  no  farther  than  the  Tartar  invasion. 

"  The  Chinese  frequently  get  the  better  of  Europeans,  in  a  discussion, 
by  imperturbable  coolness  and  gravity.  It  is  part  of  their  policy  to  gain  the 
advantage  by  letting  their  opponent  work  himself  into  a  passion,  and  place 
himself  in  the  wrong ;  hence  the  more  than  ordinary  necessity  of  carefully 
preserving  the  temper  with  them.  Gravity  of  demeanour  is  much  affected, 
particularly  by  magistrates  and  persons  of  rank;  it  is  styled  choong,  lite- 
rally heavy,  or  grave  (which  in  its  origin  means  the  same).  In  contradi- 
stinction to  king,  light,  or  levity.  , 

"  It  is  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  subject  from  earliest  childhood, 
and  the  habit  of  controlling  their  ruder  passions,  that  render  crimes  of  vio- 
lence so  unfrequent  among  them.  Robbery  is  very  seldom  accompanied 
by  murder.  Under  real  or  supposed  injory,  however,  they  are  sometimes 
found  to  be  very  revengeful,  and  on  such  occasions  not  at  all  scrupulous  as 
to  how  they  accomplish  their  purpose.  Women  will  sometimes  hang  or 
drown  themselves,  merely  to  bring  those  with  whom  they  have  quarreled 
into  trouble.  The  people,  quiet  and  submissive  as  they  are,  will,  when 
once  roused  by  intolerable  oppression,  rise  en  masse  against  a  magistrate^ 
and  destroy  him  if  they  can.  In  such  a  case,  should  the  obnoxious  go- 
vernor escape  the  vengeance  of  the  populace,  be  seldom  meets  with  any 
mercy  at  Peking,  where  revolts  prove  serious  occurrences  to  those  under 
whom  they  take  place*.'* 

We  add  in  corroboration  of  this  an  extract  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  William  JardinCj  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  Europe,  as  we  find  it  re- 
ported in  the  Canton  Register  of  the  29th  January,  1839 : — 

"  I  have  be&D  a  long  time  in  this  country,  and  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say  In  its  favour ;  here  we  find  our  persons  more  efficiently  protected  by 
laws  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  East  or  of  the  world ;  in  China,  a 
foreigner  can  go  to  sleep,  with  his  windows  open,  without  being  in  dread 
of  either  his  life  or  property,  which  are  well  guarded  by  a  most  watchful 
and  excellent  police ;  but  both  are  periled  with  little  or  no  protection  in 
many  other  states ;  business  is  conducted  with  unexampled  facility,  and 
in  general  with  singular  good  faith ;  though  there  are,  of  course,  occa- 
sional exceptions  that  but  more  strikingly  bear  out  my  assertion.  Neither 
would  I  omit  the  general  courtesy  of  the  Chinese  in  all  their  intercourse 
and  tramactions  with  foreigners ;  these,  and  some  other  considerations, 
are  the  reasons  that  bo  many  of  us  so  oft  re-visit  this  country,  and  stay  in 
it  so  long." 

The  following  translation  of  a  Chinese  document,  which 
we  extract  from  No,  21,   Vol.  xii,  of  the  Canton  Register 

*  Davis's  Chinese,  voL  i.  p.  253,  «t  $gq. 
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(May  21  fit,  1839),  gives  a  curious  thoun;h  somcwlml  ludi- 
crous view  of  a  Cliine&c's  notion  of  the  foreigners  trading  at 
Canton : — 


"  'Ttiere  are  three  notions  of  the  outside  Foreigner*,  trading  fit  Cnulon, 
wbo  itore  up  and  sell  opium  ;  namely : — Tlie  EDglish,  otherwise  ciilled 
•(Tlie  red-briatled.' 

"  *  India  i»  that  dependency  of  the  '  red-briatlcd '  nKtiun  where  Dpiiun 
is  produced:  the  people  (Ponces)  arc  vulgarly  called  ' v^hilc-headcd 
devils.' 

" '  The  Amerioui,  'oUierwisc  called  the  '  Flower  flog '  notion,  buy  Ihcir 
opium  from  India. 

"  '  Those  nntions  trading  at  Canton  which  do  not  sell  opium  arc  the  fol- 
lowing :  Frnhee,  Holland,  and  Spun.  The  oltovc  tlirce  natioun  now  came 
and  trade  at  Canton. 

••'Denraorlc,  otherft-ise  called — 'The  Great  Yellow  Flag;'  Sweden, 
otherwise  called — 'The  Little  Yello-w  Flac.*  These  two  nations  have 
not  traded  with  China  for  a  long  time. 

** '  Austria ;  traded  hither  in  the  first  ycarof Tnoultwang. — PruBsia ;  traded 
hither  in  the  eighth  year  ofTaoukwong. — Hamburgh  ;  traded  hither  in  the 
tliird  year  of  Tamikwang.  .'(/mi?)  traded  hither  in  the  fourtli  year  of 
Taoukwang.  A  report  was  made  respecting  this  country  iAliaf)  which 
is  on  record,  and  since  then  its  merchants  have  not  been  allowed  to  fre- 
quent oar  market. 

"  '  Russia ;  ships  of  this  nation  oune  to  CantQn  in  the  19th  yvK,  bat 
were  not  allowed  to  trade.' 

llien  the  name  of  one  foreigner  is  quoted  as  not  being  a  seller  of  opiuiA, 
and  with  high  praise  in  relation  with  other  matters.  AVe  do  not  give 
this  gentleman's  name^  as  he  ia  well  known  to  the  foreign  community  aa 
being  a  notorious  opium  dealer. 

'The  names  of  Foreigners  who  «cll  opium.'  These  nantes  we  decline 
translating,  as  in  so  doing  we  shall  not  give  any  new  inforiQation  to  oux 
readers. 

"  *  The  Foreign  gentlemen  who  have  studied  the  literature  of  7hi^^,  aad 
who  understand  the  spcerb,  and  can  write  the  characters  of  Tunpt  u« 
three ;  namely  :  Young  Morrison,  lliis  mau  is  very  dangerouc*  Ho  ia 
secretory  to  Elliot. 

"  '  Thorn.  This  is  a  9uri>usiog  good  and  usefai  roan,  and  all  the  Fo- 
reigners listen  to  hia  words. 

" '  Fearon.  'Hiis  is  a  very  good  man,  scarcely  twenty  years  old.  On  ac- 
count of  hia  yciulh  this  Kureign^r  i^  prevented  from  engaging  in  trade. 

" '  Tlic  Foreign  store  ships  large  and  small,  do  nut  only  belong  to  the 
'  red  bristled/  or  English  ;  many  uf  them  ore  country  ships  from  India; 
the  next  in  degree  are  the  Americans. 

'•'Some  of  thetn  carry  jwrts  on  two.  some  ou  three,  decks.  Gcnerollv 
speaking  on  each  deck  are  seven  nr  eight  guns  mnunted  on  each  ftldr. 
The  fmoller  reaseU  carrjin^  ports  ou  one  deck,  have  their  guns  on  their 
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qpfwr,  ArSBiy  Obck,  and  thrir  number  docs  oat  exceed  fivr  or  six.  The 
guns  (ire  generally  of  copper;  the  largest  weighing  from  two  tn  Uirif 
ihnuautul,  the  next  iq  ahv  bctwi'cu  une  and  twutl^ousand,  and  thi;  fimollcet 
near  a  thousand  catties.  There  ore  not  ouy  guus  oo  the  furv-costlc,  but  on 
the  tAffrail  there  are  some  copper  swi\-fls. 

'"All  thea«  ships,  without  difitinotloii  of  nation*,  atorc  Dp  and  «ull 
opium  ;  when  they  haw  aold  their  opium  thef  proceed  to  Whampua,  load 
with  gooddi  and  return  home, 

"'  Each  of  these  ships  carriea  three  masta^  and  they  all  have  lla^. 
Tile  EntjIiBh  hoUt  a  white  banner,  at  the  upper  part  of  which  thin  red 
CTO»^  lines  arc  drawn  (St.  George's  ensign).  The  country  ships  hoist  the 
Fn^lish  Hiig.  The  '(lower  Hag'  (nation)  hoJst  a  red  flag,  on  which  is 
druwu  the  Pih-meifa  (the  flower  of  the  Trune ;  i.  e.  the  Stan  and  stripes). 
When  they  are  not  under  weigh  they  do  not  hoist  their  flags.'  " 

We  have  made  these  extracts  the  more  full,  that  we  mtiy  not 
appear  to  present  a  one-sided  view  of  the  Bubject,  aiid  because 
we  do  not  wish  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  tin  favourable, 
keeping  out  of  view  the  favourable  side  of  the  Chinese  cha- 
racter. But  upon  the  whole  the  evidence  on  the  subject 
would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be 
no  use  whatever  in  sending  any  more  embassies  or  concilia- 
tory missions  to  the  Chinese  court*  Let  us  now  look  at  what 
further  light  may  have  been  thrown  upon  the  question  by  the 
late  events. 

The  importation  of  opium  into  China  was  at  one  time  per- 
mitted on  jjaymeut  of  a  duty.  This  pLTmission,  however,  was 
dihcontinucd  in  \79Gf  since  which  time  the  Imperial  Qovern- 
ment  of  Peking  has  steadily  prohibited  it.  The  cifccts  of  tliis 
prohibition  have  so  far  differed  from  those  of  Bimllar  pro- 
hibitions among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  that  not 
only  have  the  Chinese  people  continued  Ui  indulge  largely 
in  the  use  of  the  article  prohibited,  but  the  prohibitory  laws 
have  never  been  observed  by  the  functionaries  of  the  Chinese 
Sropire,  who  have  taken  their  fees  as  regularly  upon  the  arti- 
cle im]>ortcd  as  if  those  fees  had  been  to  go  into  the  Emperor's 
coffers  in  the  sliape  of  legal  duties.  The  Peking  Government 
may  appear  indeed  to  have  been  desirous  to  discourage  its 
importation ;  but  the  Provincial  Government  long  connived 
at  it.  Previouttly  to  1837  fees  to  the  inferior  mandarins*  at 
Lintin,  who  ought  to  have  prevented  its  introduction,  went 

*  It  it  (otiUntmlly  lUKrtcd  ihut  the  hcudA  of  tbe  ilcjiflrtinenln  of  (he  Proilndsl 
novcriiinuiii  wcrv  l>(ibcU  lu  cuitnivc  at  the  opium  ttttde,  liui  it  would  be  difficull  |o 
piDV«  It. 
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paid  on  every  individual  chest.  A  person  was  deputed  by 
them  to  receive,  on  board  the  store-ships  at  Lintin,  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  chests  delivered,  and  fees  on  them  at 
a  certain  rate.  These  facts  arc  admitted  in  the  edict  of  the 
Imperial  Commissioner^  bearing;  date  the  18th  March  last^  in 
which  that  high  functionary  states,  "thnt  the  j)rohibitions 
**  formerly  enacted  by  the  Celestial  Court  against  opium  were 
■'  comparatively  lax,"  and  that "  the  foreigners  ore  men  from 
*'  distant  lands,  and  have  not  before  been  aware  that  the 
"  prohibition  of  opium  is  so  severe" 

The  Celestial  Court,  in  the  various  edicts  which  it  has  of 
late  issued  against  the  imi>ortation  and  use  of  opium,  assigns 
two  principal  causes  of  its  hostility  to  the  drug ;  1st,  its  tend- 
ency to  demoralize  the  people ;  2nd,  the  drain  of  silver  out 
of  the  country  caused  by  its  importation.  We  have  been 
informed  by  gentlemen  who  have  resided  long  in  China,  and 
possessed  more  than  ordinary  opportunities  of  information, 
that  the  second  is  the  substantial  reason  which  acts  upon  the 
Chinese  Government. 

The  "Statement  of  Trade  in  British  vessels  at  Canton^ 
from  1st  July,  1837,  to  30th  June,  1838,*'  issued  by  order  of 
the  Committee  of  the  "  General  Chamber  of  Commerce"  of 
Canton^  furnishes  us  with  the  following  results  : — 


Impouts. 


Opium    .    . 
Other  articles 


Valu«  InSpunlth 

I3,55-i,03O 
11,33^32 

24,765.462 


Exports. 


Tea     .    .     . 
Other  articles 


V«)uF  in  Sfumlati 
Daliut, 

12,096-"O9 


22,014,700 

Balance   2J70,762 


24,785,462 


This  balance  of  the  trade  is  paid  to  us  in  silver,  and  hinc 
iilic  lachrymiK*  It  is  smaller  in  the  year  given  above  than 
in  some  preceding  years. 

Alwut  the  commencement  of  the  year  1 839,  the  Celestial 
Court  showed  symptomj*  of  more  vigorously  setting  about 
the  suppression  of  the  opium  trade.  Tlie  follow  ing  extract 
from  the  l*ekinff  Gazette  of  2l5t  Januni-y,  1839,  indicates  the 
Celestial  iateutioa  of  making  root-aud-brauch  work  ^vith  it : — 
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"  PtkiHg  GoTfWf,— Canton.  i2th  moon,  /thtlay.   (21*t  January,  1839.) 

"The  fullowiug  fire  c\[iru»t»  ha-*  orrivpil  from  the  military  board, 

••'Ttioulcwnng.  ISth  year,  Uth  moon.  15th  ilaj",  (31st  Dec.  183Sj. 
The  iiopfriul  edict  has  been  rtceivetl.  1  order  Iah  IWttKucn,  the  goremor 
of  Hoohrang,  immediately  to  procctd  post-haste  to  Kwangtung.  to  in\-i:sli- 
gate  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  »ea-ports  of  that  province.  I  invest  him 
with  the  power  and  fteola  of  an  imperial  envoy  ;  whoever  ta  the  admiral  in 
the  said  province,  he  and  hia  subordioatea  an  to  put  themselves  under  bia 
nnlcT&,—Iie»pect  tku.* 

"  On  the  some  day  a  despatch  was  received  from  the  privy  council,  ad- 
dressed to  T\nig  the  governor,  and  E,  the  lieut. •governor  (as  follows), 

*"  On  the  Idthday  of  the  11th  moon,  {3d  Jan.  1839.)  the  imperial  will 
was  received. 

"  '  I,  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  the  daily  increase  of  that  flowing  filth, 
Vpium.  and  the  g:icat  increase  in  the  amount  of  syccc  going  abroad,  have 
apedally  appointeil  Lin  Taihtaeuen,  the  governor  of  Hookwnng,  lo  proceed 
F^Hnt-haste  to  Canton,  there  to  investigate  and  manage  the  affairs  of  Uie  sea- 
ports, Sec. 

' '  The  said  governor,  ofler  he  has  receh'ed  (he  orders,  must  scrub  and 

ah  away  the  6Ith.  and  really  exerting  himself,  muat  eiamine  and  ma- 
accordiog  to  tlic  nld  regulations  ;  he  must  not  indulge  himself  with 
hopes  of  shining  the  affair  from  faim ;  and  still  furtlier,  he  must  not  think 
of  sitting  still  and  looking  on  (whilst  Lin  manage^i  the  business). 

"  '  Tlie  practice  rnngt  6e  atopjt^d,  that  the  affairs  and  mind  of  me,  the  Em* 
pcmr,  may  be  assisted.  The  said  governor  holds  the  role  over  the  lands 
of  the  two  Yue ;  the  duties  of  his  government  are  inultiforioua.  and  I  ap- 
prehend he  is  not  capable*  of  devoting  his  whole  mind  to  tlie  management 
of  the  opium  qnestion.  I  have,  therefore,  especially  deputed  Lit  to  Can- 
ton, for  the  sole  management  of  this  affair ;  that  he  may  cut  up  the  evil  by 
the  rooLs  and  remove  calamities  from  the  people. 

"  'Tlie  management  of  thie  affair  is  really  the  dut)'  of  the  said  governor, 
in  which  iie  should  exert  his  utmost  energ)'.  Let  he  and  Lin  consult  togc- 
tlier  and  delibemte  on  the  plan  of  operations,  asscmhling  all  the  euperior 
officers,  and  then  send  up  a  duly  prepared  report.  You,  ministers,  should 
nndcrstand  my  imjK'rial  will,  and  onite  to  exclude  this  great  national  evil. 
— Let  these  orders  be  generally  made  known. — WMpeci  thu.'" 

We  extract  from  a  proclamatiou  "to  the  foreigners  of 
every  country,"  issued  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the 
foregoing  mandate,  by  *''  Tanf/j  govcrni)r  of  the  two  Kwanff 
provinces,  &c.,  and  Ee,  Fooyucn  of  Kwantung,"  &.c.,  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  as  further  showing  the  light  in  which  the 
Celesttal  Court  vio\t's  all  the  other  nations  and  govcmuienis 
of  the  earth  : — 

*  It  wu  not  likely  Uist  he  «houM  be,  icelng  he  wu  hlouelfilw  greatett  o^um 
smuggler  in  CftnlQU.     Scesnic.  !■.  345. 
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" '  Bat  if  from  flnt  to  Ust  ye  obstiaately  adbcrc  to  your  stupidity  And 
awake  oot;  if  yc  will  bCill  lie  guided  by  the  principle*  of  greotllneu  and 
KTaricct  then  it  is  ye  who  by  your  owu  act  put  youraetves  beyond  the  pro* 
tectioD  of  ttie  UwbI  Wc,  tlie  goveruor  and  Kooyucn,  have  no  neid  to  be 
thiid  wnrr^'ing  ounelvea  and  epcuding  our  strength  in  vain,  cunetantly 
aduptiDfc  preveutivc  measures  against  you,  and  upprehending  nur  own  peo* 
plc.  Wc  have  only  to  mcntoriaJizc  the  Emperor  that  lie  ^hut  up  the  port, 
and  ttop  the/urngn  trade  for  tvrr !  AAer  Uie  port  shall  have  been  ahut  up. 
no  matter  whetlicr  ye  may  bring  opium  or  not.  the  tea  and  rhubarb  of  the 
inner  hind  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country  :  and  tfau*  may  «c 
i^»Ulnlly  hold  the  life  of  every  foreigner  at  our  command ! 

•' '  We  find,  morwoer.  that  tlu  regftvctivv  kintft  ^  atl  thrv»  d\ff«rent  coaa- 
Iria  haw  been  hitherto  ohedimi  and  nHbiniiawe;  and  further,  that  the 
Uws  which  govern  you  foreigners  arc  rigorous  in  the  extremei  It  is  to  be 
presuiUGil  that  when  your  supplies  of  tea  and  rhubarb  are  cut  off,  an  in- 
quiry will  take  place  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  bos  been  brought  about ; 
and  thus,  oh !  ye  fua-igoers  1 — though  ye  may  escape  the  net  of  vur  laws, 
yet  ye  may  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the  net  of  yoar  own  !* " 

On  the  lOtli  of  March,  Lin,  the  imperial  commissioner, 
aiTived  in  Canton,  accompanied  by  seven  officers,  among 
whom  was  a  former  judge  of  Canton,  named  Yaou,  He 
visited  the  governor  and  Fooytien,  and  then  imnicdintcly 
sent  for  the  Ilong  merchants,  and  desired  them  to  produce 
Fung  Ying  and  Chin  Kcuon,  the  first  formerly  an  extensive 

.opium-broker,  the  last  a  well-known  China-street  merchant, 
Iciiown  latterly  aa  a  dealer  in  ftilk  and  drup;.  They  both  con- 
cealed thcmBtlves,  On  the  llth  he  was  reported  to  have  gonr 
to  the  hoppo's  (chief  commissioner  or  collector  of  custoras) 
office,  and   examined  the  records;  and  afterwards  to  the 

[Bogue  in  Macao. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  Lin  issued  a  proclamation  in  fo- 
reigners, which^  as  being  both  important  and  curioua,  wc  give 
entire : — 

"  •  Lir*.  a  high  offlccrof  tho  Cbineae  empire,  now  specially  appointed  an 
imperial  envoy,  a  president  of  the  Uittrd  uf  war.  ami  viceroy  of  iluuKwang. 
hereby  proclainis  to  the  foreigners  of  every  nation,  that  they  may  thorough- 
ly know  and  underataud. 

•"Wliereas  ye.  the  soid  foreigners,  coming  to  Canton  to  trade,  have 
usaalty  reaped  iinminse  prolUs  i  thtrefor«  U  is  that  your  ships,  which  in 
former  yeaniaroaunted  aonotdly  to  no  more  thsii  srvrml  traa.  uowcKCt«d  • 
hundred  and  levrral  trn?,  which  arrive  here  every  year.  Youriri  '  .j^^ 
no  matter  what  they  be,  with  us  find  a  cotisumptioa ;  and  i.  Im 

cargo  which  y<m  may  wish  li)  purrhaic  iu  return,  thffv  -  >  v.  Uieh 

you  may  abt  advunlurc.     1  would  hkc  Xu  a4k  yuu  if  iu  v  .uUi  un^ 
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dcr  hcj&vcn  jrou  nui  find  such  onotUcr  profit-yield ing^  marlcet  as  this  is  ? 
Our  grvat  C'h'ine<)e  £m(»eror  ^iews  all  mankiud  with  eqaal  beDn-iilriice, 
nd  therefore  it  \»  thnt  hu  tiiu  thus  gmcioasly  permitted  you  to  trade,  and 
rcomc,  u  U  w(tre,  btccpM  to  the  lips  in  gain.     U  this  port  of  Canton, 
||Kiwever(  vrerc  tu  be  shot  ftgaiuit  you,  how  could  you  bcheme  to  reap 
profit  more  \     Moreover,  our  tL-a  and  rhubarb  arc  articles  which  ye  fo- 
retgucrs  from  afar  conoot  prMcrvc  your  lives  without ;  yet  year  by  S'car  wc 
.  allow  you  to  export  both   beyond  seas,  without  the  jdightcac  feeling  of 
dge  on  our  part  i  n<n'er  whs  itaperial  goodness  greater  than  this  I 
"  '  Now,  if  yo  foreigners  had  a  proper  sense  of  gratitude  for  this  extraor- 
dinary goodness,  ye  would  hold  the  laws  in  dicod ;  and  while  ye  sought 
jjilD  profit  yourselves*  ye  would  alistain  from  injuriug  other  men.     But  how 
t{>|}ens  it  on  the  conLrary  that  yu  take  your  uneatable  opium  and  bring  It 
to  our  central  land,  chouaiug  people  out  of  their  substanrc,  and  involving 
their  vcr)'  li\'ef  in  de»tnictioD  f     I  lind  that  by  means  of  this  noxious  ar- 
ticle, ynn  have  been  fraudulently  imposing  upon  the  Chinese  people  now 
ttpwards  of  several  tciis  of  ^-cars,  during  which  time  the  unjust  wealth  ye 
have  reaped  exceeds  all  calculation :  this  is  a  circumstance  sufliclent  to 
rouse  the  general  indignation  of  mankind,  and  which  the  laws  of  heaven 
oin  with  difficulty  scarce  pardon. 

**  *  Kormerly  tlic  pruhibitiuofl  of  our  empire  might  still  be  considered  in- 
dulgent, and  therefore  it  was  that  from  nil  our  porta  the  sycce  leaked  out 
as  the  opium  rushed  in :  now,  however,  the  great  Emperor,  on  hearing 
flf  it,  actually  quivers  with  indignation,  and  before  he  will  stay  his  hand 
the  evil  must  be  completely  and  entirely  done  away  with. 

"  '  Kes|>ccting  our  own  subjects,  he  who  opens  an  opium  shop,  or  who 
Mils  opium.  Is  immediately  put  to  death  ;  and  It  is  also  in  agitaltim  whether 
or  not  to  th«  mere  smoker  may  not  be  accorded  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
taw  I  and  yn  foreignei%  who  come  to  our  central  land  to  reside  ought  in 
|.nason  to  submit  to  our  statutes,  n&  do  the  nativef  of  China  themselves. 

•"Now  1,  the  said  imperial  envoy,  resi<1e  xn  Fokien  on  the  borders  of  the 
[•ra,  and  thoroughly  understand  all  the  arts  and  ingenious  devices  nf  you 
[ft>nMgni:rs  in  all  their  bearings ;  so  it  is  I  have  to  thank  the  great  Kmperor 
'fnr  thutf  specially  appointing  me  as  an  officer,  who  has  freiiucntly  dislin- 
gutshed  himiiclf  by  meritorious  actions,  to  be  a  special  commissioner  for  re- 
ducing to  order  these  distant  districts,  and  fur  taking  measures  with  irrespnn- 
alblr  authority'  to  prevent  the  further  influx  of  opium.     Were  I  to  gu  back 
and  nt  in  judgment  un  your  reiterated  crimes  as  rtlatcs  to  the  selling  of 
opium, — then  indeed  to  spare  you  would  be  impossible;  but,  remcrol)ering 
that  ye  are  foreigners  from  aftir,  and  tliat  hitherto  ye  may  nut  Imve  known 
that  our  laws  are  bo  severe,  I  now  clearly  expound  the  statute  to  you,  not 
f  Wariug  to  slay  you  withont  previous  instructive  warning. 

"  '  I  And  tlmt  yc  luve  now  anchored  at  Lintiii  and  other  places,  many 

•turo*ahlp9,  in  which   are  several  tens  of  thousands  of  chests  of  opium. 

Your  intention  is  to  dispose  of  them  clandestinely,  but  yc  remember  not 

how  strict  wG  are  in  making  captures  at  this  pott;  how,  then,  will  ye  Hnd 

Ipcopli!  who  will  convey  it  for  you  any  mure  f — And  seizures  being  made 

'  ivitfa  pqaul  Kwrity  throughout  every  pn>\nncc  of  the  empire,  what  other 
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place  have  ye  where  yc  dare  to  sctl  it  off?  Thi»  time  opium  is  indeed  pro- 
hibited and  canDot  circulate  ;  every  roan  knows  that  it  is  a  deadly  putfion  x 
why  thi^n  ahould  ye  heap  tt  up  iu  your  foreign  store-abips,  aiul  keep  tlieia 
there  lung  anchored  on  the  great  sea;  not  only  tliereby  waiting  roncb 
money  by  their  heavy  expenses,  but  exposing  them  to  the  chance  of  stortns, 
of  fire,  and  olber  aceideota  which  no  man  can  foresee  ? 

"  '  I  therefore  uniting  all  these  circumstances  now  issue  thin  my  edict*  and 
when  it  reaches  the  said  foreigners  let  Chero  iramedintely  and  with  due  re- 
spect in  conformity  thereto,  take  all  the  opium  in  the»c  ftaid  stnrc-shtp«, 
and  deli^'cr  it  up  to  the  officers  of  government ;  and  allow  the  hong  mer- 
chants to  examine  clearly,  which  man  by  name  gives  up  so  many  chests; 
the  total  weight,  so  many  catties  and  taeU  ;  and  let  (the  hong  merchants) 
moke  out  a  distinct  list  to  that  effect,  and  bond  it  up  to  the  ofhcers  to  be 
checked  ;  that  these  officers  may  ojKnly  take  possession  of  the  whule,  and 
have  it  burned  and  deatroyed  so  as  to  cut  off  its  )tower  of  doing  mtjchicf ; 
a  single  atom  must  nut  be  hidden  or  concealed  ;  and  at  one  and  the  same 
time  let  a  duly  prepared  bond  be  drawn  up,  written  in  tlie  Chinese  and  fo- 
reign chnracttir,  titating  clearly  that  the  skips  afU-rtvards  Ui  arrive  here  shall 
never  to  all  eternity  dare  to  bring  any  opium  :  should  any  ship  after  this 
bring  it,  then  her  whole  cargo  on  board  Is  to  be  confiscated  and  her  people 
put  to  death ;  and  that  they  will  willingly  undergo  it  as  tltc  penalty  of  thtHr 
crime  :  all  this  to  be  stated  clearly  in  the  said  bond. 

"  '  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  in  the  ocdinory  transactions  of  life,  yc,  the 
said  foreigners,  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  word  "good 
faitli."  If,  then,  you  will  readily  do  as  I  am  cummamliug  you,  i.  c.  take  that 
opium  which  has  already  come,  and  deliver  ever}'  atom  of  it  up  to  the  offi- 
cers of  government,  and  in  relation  to  that  opium  not  yet  arrived,  prevent 
it  from  ever  coming  here,  and  this  will  show  that  you  really  con  feci  con- 
trition for  your  crime,  and  fear  the  laws  uf  the  land  :  this,  then,  may  ifMrc 
your  prc\ious  iniquities  being  raked  up  and  brought  against  you,  I,  the 
imperial  commissioner,  will  then  forthwith  consult  with  the  governor  and 
fooyuen  that  we  may  conjointly  memorialize  the  great  Emperor,  that  he 
may  grant  you  extraordinary  indulgence,  and  that  he  not  only  forgive  you 
your  previous  sins,  but  that  he  may  also  bestow  upon  you  some  pn>of  of  his 
favour,  so  OS  to  testify  bis  approbation  of  your  contrition  and  repentance  \ 
and  after  this  your  trade  may  go  on  the  some  as  ever.  TIius  not  loAiog  by 
being  goad  foreigners,  and  by  means  of  on  honourable  trallic  atiaining  t» 
riches  and  honours,  can  anything  be  more  respectable  than  this  ? — But  if» 
on  the  other  hand,  you  obstinately  adhere  to  your  folly,  and  will  oot 
avrakT,  if  you  think  to  borrow  excuses  to  carry  on  your  smuggling,  or  if 
you  use  the  name  of  some  sailor  or  other  to  bring  it,  and  say  that  it  dotn 
not  concern  you,  or  if  you  crnitily  say  that  you  arc  going  to  take  it  tu 
nnothcr  country,  or  throw  it  into  the  son,  or  if  you  wish  to  seize  on  oppor- 
tunity for  going  to  another  province  to  sell  it,  nr  if  you  hojw  tu  stifle  In- 
quiry by  giving  up  to  the  mandnriiis  oue  or  two  cheats  out  of  ten ;  tlien  mil 
•uch  prucedores  show  that  you  have  in  your  heitrid  a  ilcMr*  to  itpiKiSe  the 
IftWi,  ami  to  remain  firmly  wedded  to  your  wickedness,  without  pm«pc<.^  of 
flhAnge;  then  1  mv that altbo*  it U  tiwmaximofoarChiucDcentpirctutrvat 
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i  graU  kindness  aad  tcudernesa  the  men  from  afar,  yet  can  we  not  sufler 
timn  to  treat  ua  willi  tcorn  and  contempt ;  but  nbalt  immediateiy  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  new  statute  puniab  them  with  the  ntmost  wverity,  u  we 
do  our  owD  people. 

"  '  V\mi\  tliis  ocouion  I,  the  imperial  comniiuioDer.  being  at  Peking,  in 
my  own  person  received  the  Emperor's  commandB;  the  law  when  once 
uttered  must  be  put  in  force !  moreover,  having  brought  with  me  these 
onjcra  and  this  great  irresponsible  authority  for  prevention,  they  must  Ue 
executed  to  the  benefit  of  public  buBiness,  and  may  not  be  compared  with 
that  careless  examination  and  mode  of  acting  that  belong  to  ordinary 
matters.  If  the  itream  of  opium  cannot  be  cut  off,  I  caimot  return  from 
thi^,  I  am  sworn  to  Itave  the  same  beginning  and  end  {AngUo'  to  stand  or 
faiO  by  the  opium  queatioa.  There  ia  no  such  thing  as  suspending  my 
lalmri  in  the  middle.  Moreover.  I  find  that  the  indignation  of  tJie  people 
of  the  inner  land  la  almost  to  n  man  rouneil  against  you  ;  and  if  ye  fo- 
rrignem  ivUl  not  reform  and  repent,  if  profit  continues  to  be  your  sole  ob- 
ject ;  then  it  is  not  only  with  the  majesty  of  our  troops  and  the  abundance 
of  our  forced  by  land  and  water  that  we  may  sweep  you  off,  but  we  have 
merely  to  call  U|xin  the  common  (leople  of  the  land  to  ride,  and  these  would 
be  DMtre  than  sufficient  utterly  to  annihilate  you.  Fiirtlier,  we  should^  as 
a  temporary'  expedient,  close  the  ships'  holds,  and  aa  a  final  one  fthut  up 
the  port ;  and  what  difhculty  would  there  be  in  cutting  off  your  cummLTce 
for  ever?  Our  Chinese  empire  covers  many  lens  of  thousands  of  miles  in 
extent,  cvrry  sort  of  produce  is  there  heaped  up  and  running  over,  we 
linve  no  otxuston  to  bfirrow  anything  from  you  foreigners  ;  but  I  fear  that 
were  we  to  atop  tiie  intercounie,  the  plans  for  doing  tiusineas  (and  obtain- 
ing prutit)  of  every  one  of  your  countries  would  at  that  moment  come  to  an 
emil  Ve  foreign  traders,  who  have  come  from  disfant  countries,  how 
la  it  that  you  have  not  yet  found  out  the  difference  between  tlie  pains  of 
toil  and  the  sweets  of  ease  ?  th«  great  distance  betwixt  the  power  of  the 
few  and  the  power  of  tJie  many  ? 

" '  In  reference  to  these  vagabond  forvigners  who  reside  tn  the  foreign 
hongs  and  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  opium,  I  already  Icnuw  tiieir  names 
ftiU  well ;  and  those  good  foreigners  who  do  not  deal  in  opium,  1  am  no  less 
acquainted  with  them  also.  Tbos?  who  can  point  out  the  vagabond  fu- 
^TsignerB  and  compel  them  to  deliver  up  their  opium,  those  who  first  step 
Amnrd  and  give  tjie  bonci  before  s[K)ken  of,  these  are  the  good  foreigners, 
and  ],  the  Imperial  envoy,  will  speedily  bestow  upon  them  some  distin- 
guishing mark  of  ray  approbation.  Woe  and  happiness,  disgrace  or  ho- 
nour are  in  your  hands  !     It  is  ye  yourselves  who  select  for  younielves. 

*"  I  have  now  ordered  the  hong  merchants  to  go  to  your  factories,  and 
explain  the  matter  to  you ;  and  1  have  limited  three  days  within  which  they 
.must  let  mn  have  a  reply,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  duly-pre- 
*|iarcd  bund  afore-mcotiuocd. 

"  '  Wait  till  I  have  cuiuultcd  the  viceroy  and  fooyuen,  when  we  shall 
clearly  proclaim  the  time  within  which  the  opium  roust  be  ileliveretl  up. 

***  Do  not  indulge  in  idle  delay  and  expectation,  which  wdl  only  lead  to  a 
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Mill  repentance.    A  specia.!  odicl, — Taoukwoiig.  19th  year,  2nd  moon,  4th 
day.— 18tli  Marcli,  18.19.'" 

At  the  same  time  Lin  issued  au  edict  to  the  hong  mer- 
chants^ in  which,  amid  a  long  catalogue  of  the  offences  of  the 
said  nicrchantB,  he  dwells  much  upon  tlie  exportation  of 
silver: — 

"'Did  tlic  foreigucrs,'  hesaya,  'really  barter  goods  for  goods,  what 
silver  would  there  be  for  iheni  to  earn*  nwny  ?  But  mure  than  thu,  the 
hong  merchants  once  represented  that  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  inter' 
change  of  commodities  by  barter,  the  foreigners  require  always  to  bring 
into  the  inner  land  foreign  money  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  millions  of 
dollars.  "Were  thia  really  the  case*  how  comes  it  that  of  late  yearv  ihe 
foreign  ships  have  brought  into  the  port  do  new  foreign  money,  and  that 
the  foreign  silver  existing  in  tlie  countrj'  has  deity  been  diminishing  in 
quantity  i  And  huw  happens  it,  that  among  the  hong  merchants  tlurre 
have  been  bankrupts  whose  debts  to  foreigners  have  cxccedi'd  a  million  of 
money?  It  ia  clear  that  these  four  words  '  goods  bartered  for  goods,'  are 
totally  and  altogether  false.'  " 

The  edict  concludes  in  the  following  threatening  terms  :— 

"'These  commands  are  now  given  to  the  hung  merchants,  that  thry 
may  convey  them  to  the  foreign  factories,  and  plainly  make  them  known. 
It  is  imperative  on  them  to  act  with  energy  and  LoflinMs  of  tone,  and 
to  unite  in  enjoiaiog  these  commands.  Three  days  arc  prescribed,  within 
which  they  must  obtain  the  rcfjuited  bonds,  and  report  in  reply  ben*to. 
If  it  be  found  that  this  matter  canont  at  oQce  be  arrangud  by  them,  it  wiU 
be  apparent,  without  inquiry,  that  they  are  constantly  acting  in  concert 
vith  depraved  foreigners^  and  that  their  minds  have  a  |)crvcrted  inclina- 
tion. And  I,  the  high  Comroisaionerj  will  forthwith  solicit  the  royal  death* 
warrant,  and  select  for  execution  one  or  two  of  the  most  unworthy  of  their 
number^  conttscating  their  property  to  government,  and  thus  will  1  shows 
lucid  warning.  Say  not  that  you  did  not  receive  early  notice.  A  spedal 
edict.  Taoukwang>  I9lh  year.  '2tid  month,  4lh  day,  C17th  March,  1839)* 
(True  tmnslation), 

'J.  ROBEBT  MoaaiBOK, 

'  Chinue  Secretory  and  Interpreter  to  the  Superinteiuleiili 
of  Britbh  trado  in  China/  " 

On  Monday  the  18th  of  March,  late  at  night,  Mr.  Thom 
vtu&  requested  by  Howqna  to  go  to  hi.s  hong  and  tnmslate 
the  above  proclumation*.     This  scivic'c  was  performed  so 


*  We  uiit  vouch  for  ih*  gcnenil  Mcuracy  of  ih«  •lalemani  orilie  ficis  of  tlm  »•« 
berc  giveu,  oa  the  bctt  authority,  that  of  au  cya  witoMs  of  die  higbojit  rr«itectalH- 
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spewlily  tliftt  n  truuslutioii  wns  rend  to  the  foreigners  on 
Tuesday  morr>ing.  On  Tuesday  the  IDth  an  edict  was  issued 
by  tlie  lloppo  to  the  hong  merchants,  ordering  them  to 
comnjunicute  to  the  foreigners,  that  "  pending  the  stay  of 
"  the  Cummisfiioner  in  Canton,,  and  while  the  couseciuenees 
"  of  his  iuvestigations,  both  to  foreigners  and  natives,  were 
"  yet  uncertain,  idl  foreign  residents  were  forbidden  tu  go 
"  down  to  Macao."  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  hong 
nierehauts  requested  the  attendance  of  the  British  and  Ame- 
rican merchants.  In  compliance  with  thia  requisition  about 
six  or  eight  foreign  merchants  proceeded  to  the  Consoo- 
llouse,  where  they  were  informed  by  the  hong  merchants 
that  if  the  imperial  commissioner's  edict  was  not  literally 
complied  with  on  the  following  day,  two  of  their  number 
wotdd  lose  their  heads.  On  Thursday  the  Slat,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  General  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  called  together  by  public  circular.  At  ten  o'clock 
a  very  full  meeting  assembled,  and  proceeded  to  take  into 
insideration  the  proclamation  addressed  to  the  foreignerfi  of 
nations  by  liia  excellency  the  imperial  commissioner,  Lin, 
The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a  letter  to  the 
hong  merchants,  to  be  conveyed  to  them  by  a  deputation  o( 
members  of  the  Chamber.  About  ten  p.m.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  the  whole  body  of  the  lumg  merchants  at- 
tended at  the  Chamber,  and  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  such 
of  the  principal  foreigners  as  could  be  found  on  a  hasty  sum- 
mons, was  convened  to  receive  them.  Tlie  hong  merchants 
stated  that  they  had  just  come  from  Commissioner  Lin,  who 
had  tlu-eatened  to  put  two  of  them  to  death  if  they  did  not 
procure  the  surrender  of  opium,  say  \<XX)  cheats,  by  the 
next  morning.  The  foreigners  were  taken  by  surprise  with 
this  appeal,  and  induced  from  compassion  to  subscribe  1000 
chests.  The  next  morning  however  they  perceived  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  merchants*  tale  ;  for  it  was  verj-  unlikely,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  that  the  commissioner,  who  had  only  a  few  days 
before  sisserted  that  he  knew  tliere  were  several  thousands 
of  cliesta  at  Lintin,  of  which  he  must  have  all,  should  now  be 
content  with  lOtX)  chests;  and  the  whole  atTair  was  quashed. 
This  tended  much,  however,  to  distract  the  foreignci-s,  many  of 
whom  bcUeved  tliat  the  commissioner's  proceedings  tended  to 
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the  old  story  of  procuring  a  heavy  iqueeze^  and  would  there 
end  *. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Dent  had  been  pressed  by  the  hong  mer- 
chants to  go  mside  the  city  on  the  following  day  in  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  the  imperial  commissioner ;  but  when  former 
acts  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  governmeut  were 
brought  to  Mr.  Dent's  recollection,  he  declined  entering  the 
cityj  except  under  a  safe  conduct  granted  by  the  commissioner 
himself,  the  only  irresponsible  officer  then  at  Canton. 

On  Saturday  morning  nearly  the  whole  foreign  com- 
munity were  in  Mr.  Dent's  house,  when  two  mandaiins 
went  there  to  induce  him  to  go,  and  the  foreigners  were 
unanimous  against  his  going.  When  this  was  st-ated  to  the 
mandarins,  tliey  asked  if  any  one  woiUd  go  to  tell  this  to  the 
Kwang-chow  foo,  tlieir  su])erior  officer  at  the  Consoo-Hall, 
for  they  dare  nut.  Mr.  IngUs  (the  second  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Deut  and  Co.)  offered  to  go^  and  some  otliers 
accompanied  liim.  The  Qnong  officer  seemed  on  hearing  it 
to  be  in  a  similar  dilemma^  and  he  asked  Mr.  luglis  if  he 
would  go  into  the  city  to  tell  this  to  the  Commissioner,  to 
which  Mr.  Inglis  at  once  assented,  and  w<?nt  forthwith,  ac- 
companied by  Messrs.  Gray,  Thoni,  Feoron,  and  Slnde.  They 
did  not  see  the  Commissioner,  but  the  four  Sze  officers,  Tlicy 
first  examined  Mr.  Thorn,  who  speaks  Chinese,  by  himself; 
then  Mr.  Inglis  through  a  Chinese  interpreter,  U»e  other 
gentlemen  not  being  present.  The  reasons  Mr.  IngUs  gave  for 
Mr.  Dent's  not  api)earin^  were  ; — That  the  other  foreigncn 
considered  Mr.  Dent  to  be  selected  by  the  Commissioner  M 
a  representative  of  them  all,  to  deUvcr  up  opium ;  but  oa  they 
were  not  prepared  to  do  that,  they  would  not  let  him  go; 


*  In  illuilrslion  orthii  ire  sabjuiti  here  the  rollonitig  patng*  front  Cap(.  BIHot'l 
corrrBponiicnce  whli  Lord  PulmcrsUin,  "  It  nu  rnnnitti^rfd  thai  the  Utc  (rr- 
■|uettt  chanfcr*  of  policy  of  the  government  in  relation  to  tliiJi  tMili-.  KA  it  a  tn^tivr 
of  |>(>rfect  tloiibt  lo  tlie  very  day  before  (lie  CominUaiuncr'f  fiml  edlt-tx  tippearm], 
wtieilief  (be  atowcd  purposes  were  to  be  depended  iipaii  or  not,  or  whetber  the 
iitijcct  wiM  merely  llic  exlvniive  cUeck  of  the  Iradr  hy  itibjertind  U  to  heightened 
temporary  Inconvenience,  and  exactiitg  sofne  eon»derab)e  feet  for  the  price  of  Its 
future  relAXition. 

"  l'(il«i  a  veiy  laiedat*;',  tiiy  Lord,  nopfi'!'*-  —  ■•■  •*  -  Irnle  loChttin  V  --  -lUTly 

{•aid  Il4  fen  to  the  ufllcvm  ul'  tliU  nnd  tin  .-  (irovini-e6.  '■<  > .  *s 

ihnt  of  ii|>iimt ;  and,  under  nil  (Ite  circnni^:  <     L-ojtr,  I  am  i>  r.  il»- 

•rfibinp  llir  lure  int'/i-iuriM  Id  be  thMc  of  publU-  rubbery,  and  of  wanton  ttnlenc*  WH 

Uie  Queeu'j  ofBcen  and  lubjccls.  aud  oJl  tlie  foreigq  onnuiuuily  in  Cbliu." 
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that  the  surrender  of  the  opium  was  a  very  important  ques- 
tion to  them,  and  they  wishe<l  more  time  to  consider  of  it ; 
that  it  was  not  their  nvm,  bnt  belonged  to  people  in  other 
countries,  to  whom  they  would  be  responsible  for  it  by  thrir 
own  laws,  if  they  gave  it  up  without  an  equivalent ;  that  he 
wns  going  to  England  immediately  and  should  be  liable  for  it 
there ;  that  Mr.  Dent  had  no  more  objection,  personally,  to  go 
into  the  city  than  liimself,  but  that  he  was  prevented  by  the 
other  foreigners,  being  considered  as  their  representative ; 
whereas  he  (Mr.  Inglis)  acted  for  himself,  without  consulting 
others :  to  all  which,  repeated  over  and  over,  the  criminal 
judge  answered  as  often,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  their 
laws ;  that  the  Commissioner  was  a  very  high  officer  who  had 
isHued  his  commaud  for  Mr.  Dent  to  appear  before  liim,  and 
Dent  mtiat  obeyj  and  that  he  must  tell  him  so.  Mr.  Inglis 
previously  told  all  this  to  the  Kwang-chow-foo  through 
Mr.  Thorn,  who  also  went  over  the  whole  ground  agiiin  to  the 
Wei-yune,  nn  immediate  personal  attendant  on  the  Commis- 
sioner, after  their  ap])earance  before  the  Szc  officer. 

Their  chief  object  was  to  get  the  dllficalty  of  their  position 
made  known  to  the  Commissioner  through  his  officer,  and  to 
gain  time ;  but  Mr.  IngUs's  particular  view  in  going  to  the 
Qwang-chow-foo,  in  the  tirst  instance,  was  to  avoid  if  possible 
exasperating  him  and  the  other  inferior  mandarins,  which 
Mr.  Dent's  refusal  t^  go  and  to  accept  their  pledge  for  his 
siifety,  in  compliance  with  the  general  opinion,  was  likely 
to  do.  When  Captain  Elliot  came  to  Canton,  he  blamed 
Mr.  Inglis  for  going*;  but  on  Mr.  Inglis's  giving  the  above 
reason,  he  admitted  that  Ilowqua  had  told  him,  that  had  he 
not  gone  into  the  city,  the  Kwang-chow-foo  would  have  been 
deprived  of  his  button  that  night.  When  they  returned 
home  from  the  city,  they  found  the  hong  merchants  already  at 
Mr.  Dcut*8  house,  to  tell  Mr.  Dent  that  he  must  still  go  into 
the  city  at  10  o'clock  the  following  morning.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  any  of  them  till  then,  that  the  next  day  was  their 
ftbbath.  Upon  mentioning  this  to  the  merchants  they 
led  equally  well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 

*  Cuptain  Bnllork  in  hit  pampblrt  bUtnea  the  Briliih  mrrt'hanti  fur  oot  dning 
ih'ta  very  t>>ing  which  Mr.  Inglii  did.  Because  Mr.  Dent  declined  to  go,  be  asiumci 
Ibat  no  one  trenu 
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day's  grace,  and  told  Mr.  Dent  to  w-rito  bo  to  the  \'iccroy. 
This  the  interpreter  did  immcdiatclVj  and  an  answer  was  as 
quickly  returned,  to  the  effect,  that  Dent  must  go  into  the 
city  at  10  o'clock  nn  Monday  morning,  and  the  otliccr  would 
come  to  take  him.  On  Sunday  allcrnoon  Captain  Elliot  ar- 
rived in  Canton,  and  took  the  whole  responsibility  on  bimtelfy 
which  we  have  been  assured,  was  felt  as  a  ^cal  relief  by  every 
Englishman,  if  not  by  every  foreigner  in  Canton. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  copies  of  the  following 
circular  reached  Canton  : — 

"  Circular  to  Her  Britannic  Mojf»ty*»  tubjvcU, 
*'  The  Chief  Superintenclont  of  the  trade  nf  Britiah  tahjccts  in  C1uaa« 
having  rec^ved  iiiformatioa  th&t  Her  Majesty's  subjectti  ai c  detained  against 
their  will  in  Canton,  and  ha^-iog  other  urgent  reosonii  fnr  titr  withdrawal 
of  all  confidcdcr  in  the  just  and  moderate  dispositions  of  the  Provincial 
Government,  has  now  to  require  that  all  the  ships  of  Her  Majesty'*  ftuh- 
jects  at  the  outer  anchorages  should  proceed  forthwith  to  Houg  Kong,  and 
hoisting  their  natiouol  culourt  he  prepared  to  rccjat  CTcry  act  of  a^cMion 
upon  the  part  of  the  Chtne«c  Governracnl, 

"  In  the  absence  of  Captain  HIake,  of  llcr  Majesty's  sloop  Larue,  Cap- 
tain Parry,  of  the  Hercules,  will  make  the  neceisary  dispositions  for  patting 
the  ihips  in  a  posture  of  defence,  Rnd.  In  the  absence  of  Captain  Ptrryt 
that  duty  will  devolve  on  Captain  Wallnco  of  the  Mermaid. 

"  And  the  Chief  Superintendent,  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  requirea  all 
British  subjects  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  to  respect  the  author- 
'  ity  of  the  persons  herein  charged  with  the  duty  nf  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Dritish  life  and  property. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  aea)  of  office,  at  Macao,  this  twenty- 
atcond  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tfaiity-nln*. 

"  [Signed]  Chari.rs  Rlmot, 

*'  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Trade  of  Britiah  Subjects  in  China." 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  p.m..  Captain  Elliot  landed 
at  the  steps  of  the  British  consulate  from  a  boat  belon^g; 
to  llcr  Majesty^s  sloop  Lame.  Captain  Klliot,  atlcr  giving 
orders  to  hoist  the  British  (lag,  gave  verbal  notice  of  uo  im- 
mediate public  meeting  of  all  foreigners,  and  then  proceeded, 
attended  by  most  of  his  countrymen  and  others,  and  a  crowd 
of  Chinese,  to  Mr.  Dent's  factor)'  in  the  Powshonjr  hong, 
whence  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Dent,  to  the  British  conaulntc  :  ho  immcdintely  held  the 
meeting  he  bad  simunoucd,  and  read  the  following  notice  c — 
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"  Fubtic  Natier  to  BriliMk  SHbj>eh, 
'*  L.8.  "  Macao,  23rd  Mftrch.  1839. 

"  The  coo&iileratioiu  that  have  moved  the  anderstgnvd  tu  give  public 
notice  to  oil  Her  Majcfty'ii  subjects  that  he  is  without  confidcDc«  lu  the 
JuBtice  and  moilerfttinn  of  thf  prorinciftl  gonrenuueat  arv  : — 

'*  Thr  duigeroufi,  unprpcedentedt  and  nnexplaincd  circumstance  of  ft 
public  execution  before  the  factories  at  Cantoo,  to  the  immiiictit  hazard  of 
Hfe  and  property,  and  total  disregard  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  own 
nnd  the  other  western  gorcmmeats.  whose  flags  were  recently  flyiog  in 
that  square;  the  umisuat  nAAemUlage  of  troops,  vessels  of  war,  fire-ships, 
and  other  menacing  prejurations;  the  communication,  by  the  command 
of  the  Provincial  Government,  that  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs  the  fo- 
reignerv  were  no  lon^r  to  seek  for  passports  to  leave  Canton  (according 
tu  the  genius  of  our  own  countries,  and  tlie  principles  of  reasoa>  if  not  on 
act  of  declared  war,  at  least  its  immediate  and  inevitable  preiiminary) ;  and 
laftly,  the  threatening  language  of  the  high  commissioaer  and  provincial 
authorities,  of  the  most  general  application  and  dark  and  violent  character. 

"  Holding  it,  therefore,  imposaible  to  maintain  continued  peaceful  inter* 
cuur^  with  safety,  honour,  or  advantage,  till  definite  and  satisfactorx'  ex- 
planations have  passed  in  all  these  particulars,  both  as  a^spects  the  past 
aiid  ihe  future,  the  undersigned  has  now  to  give  further  notice  that  he  shall 
forthwith  demand  passports  for  all  such  of  Her  Mujesty'is  subjects  as  may 
think  fit  to  pHKeed  outside,  within  the  space  of  ten  days  from  the  dale 
that  bis  application  reaches  the  government;  such  date  bereaAcr  tu  be 
made  known. 

"  And  he  has  tu  counsel  and  enjoin  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  In  urgent 
terms  to  tnake  immediate  preparations  for  moving  their  property  on  board 
the  sliips  '  Reliance.'  'Orwell,'  and  '  George  the  Fourth,'  or  other  British 
vi-saels  at  WTiampoa,  to  be  conveyed  to  Macao  ;  forwarding  him,  without 
delay,  a  sealed  declaration  and  list  of  all  actnal  claims  against  Chinese 
subjects,  together  with  an  eittimate  of  aJl  loss  or  damage  to  be  suffered  by 
mson  of  these  proceedings  of  the  Chiueae  Government. 

"  And  he  has  further  to  give  notice,  that  the  Portuguese  government  of 
this  si-ttioment  has  ab-eody  pledged  itself  to  afford  Her  Majesty's  Bobjecta 
resident  here,  everj-  protection  in  its  power  so  long  as  they  stiall  be  pur- 
suing no  course  of  traffic  within  the  limits  of  the  settlement  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  this  empire.  And  he  has  most  especially  to  warn  Her 
Mi^csty's  subjects  that  such  strong  measures  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
adopt  on  the  port  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  without  further  notitt 
than  the  prcsi'nt.  cannot  be  pn.>judiced  by  their  continued  resideace  io  Can* 
ton  (beyond  the  j>eriud  now  fixed),  upon  their  own  responsibility,  or  with- 
out further  guarantees  from  the  undersigned. 

"And  he  has  further  to  give  notice,  that  if  the  passports  shall  be  refused 
fbr  more  than  Uirce  days,  from  the  date  tJiat  his  application  shall  reach  the 
provincial  government,  he  will  be  driven  In  the  conclusion  that  it  is  their 
purpose  to  detain  all  Her  M^esty's  subjects  as  hoetages,  and  to  endeavour 
to  taiinudate  them  into  unsuitable  concessions  and  terms,  by  the  restraint 
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of  their  persona,  or  by  violence  upon  their  lives  or  property,  or  by  I 
death  of  native  merchants  in  imincdintc  connexion  with  them,  both  by  tick 
of  friendahip  and  of  interest,  or  by  the  like  treatment  of  their  native 
servants. 

"  The  undcraipiied,  in  conclusidn,  most  respectfully  mbmits  these  ob- 
eervations  to  the  attention  of  all  the  foreigners  in  China,  and  Uui  respective 
govemmenta  closely-  united  by  a  community  of  fccUng  and  intereiits.  not 
only  in  their  own  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  m06t  ejpecially  in  this  prca< 
linr  eountf}' :  he  feels  that  he  is  performing  an  act  of  duty  in  offering  (h«m 
every  humble  assistance  in  bta  power  on  this  and  all  simUar  ocouioiu. 
when  thry  may  be  of  opinion,  that  he  can  hv.  useful  to  them. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  nf  office  at  Macao,  this  twenty* 

third  day  of  Marchi  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
*'  [Signed]  CttAaLBs  Elliot, 

"  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Trade  of  British  Subjects  in  China.'* 

On  Sunday  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  native  scrvanU 
were  directed  to  leave  tbe  foreign  factories,  and  the  natives 
were  forbidden  to  sell  them  food  of  any  kind.  The  coolica  of 
the  ditlerent  hongs,  armed  with  shields,  spears,  swords,  and 
slaves,  as  well  as  n  detachment  of  troopvS,  occupied  the  Sijuarc, 
and  guarded  the  doors  of  the  Britisli  consulate,  more  particu- 
larly to  prevent  the  escape  of  Mr.  Dent.  The  river  near  the 
factories  was  cleared  of  all  the  boata  usually  there,  and  instead 
of  them,  three  rows  of  boats  tilled  with  police  and  soldiers  were 
there  stationed,  rendering  escape  altogether  im|>ossible.  The 
streets  loading  into  the  square  from  the  town  were  blocked 
up,  and  jio  native  was  allowed  to  remain  or  to  go  into  any  of 
the  foreign  factories.  In  the  course  of  Monday  night  a  boat 
belonging  to  the  George  IV.,  which  had  been  hauled  up  high 
and  dry  in  front  of  the  Creek  hong,  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Chinese,  and  on  Tuesday  night,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  several  of  the  sailing  and  rowing  boats  belonging  to 
the  foreigners,  were,  by  the  hong  merchants*  ortlei's,  hauled 
into  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  turned  bottom  up.  On 
Tuesday  the  following  proclamation  was  issued  by  High  Com- 
missioner Liu,  colling  upon  foreigners  speedily  to  deli\'er  up 
their  opium  under  four  heads.  He  puts  one  or  two  of  the 
pointA  with  some  ingenuity.  But  it  is  upon  the  Rhadaman- 
thine  principle  [cunlufatque  uuditqu^,  first  he  punishtth  and 
then  he  heareth),  for  \w.  had  first  used  the  most  irresistible 
argument  of  all,  viz.  the  imimsoninent  of  those  with  whom 
he  argued.    And  this  ar^umcnlum  ad  homincM,  or  perhaps 
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rrtthcr  arffiimentum  bacuiinunij  renders   all  the  others   aot 
vorth  cousidering. 

•*  Firat. — Yeoaglit  to  make  haste  and  df liver  it  up,  iry  vtrtoe  of  ibat 
^reason  which  hcuvcu  hnth  implautcd  in  all  of  ua. 

"  I  6nil  that  during  ihc  last  several  tens  of  years*  Ihc  money  out  of 
which  you  have  duped  our  |H?opIc  b)*  menns  of  your  destructive  drug, 
ainounta  1  know  not  to  how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  myriads !  thus, 
while  you  have  been  scbL-ming  after  private  advantage  with  minds  solely 
bent  00  profit,  our  people  ha\'c  been  wasting  their  substance  and  losing 
theu*  lives,  and  if  llie  reosou  of  heavi-n  be  just,  tliiuk  you  that  there  wilt  be 
no  retribution  ?  If,  however,  ye  will  now  repent  and  deliver  up  your  opiuroj 
by  a  well-timed  rc|>t;nlance,  ye  may  yet  avert  judgment  and  ralaniities  ;  if 
nut,  then  your  wickedness  being  greater,  the  consequences  of  that  wicked- 
ness will  fall  more  fearfully  upon  you  !  Ye  ore  distant  from  your  homes 
many  tons  of  thousands  of  miles ;  your  ships,  in  coming  and  going,  cross  a 
VHat  and  trackless  ocean  ;  in  it  ye  are  exposed  to  the  visitations  of  thunder 
and  lightning  and  raging  storms,  to  the  dangers  of  being  swallowed  up  by 
every  species  of  monster  of  the  deep ;  and  amid  such  perila  fear  ye  not  the 
rctributiTC  vengeance  of  heaven  1  Now  my  great  emperor,  being  actuated 
by  the  exalted  virtue  of  heaven  itself,  wishes  to  cut  off  this  deluge  of  opiums 
which  is  the  plainest  proof  that  such  is  the  intention  of  high  heaven !  It 
is  then  a  traffic  on .  which  heaven  looks  with  disgust,  and  who  is  he  that 
may  oppose  its  will  r  Thus,  in  the  instance  of  the  English  Taepan  Roberts 
who  violated  our  laws :— -he  endeavoured  to  get  possesuon  of  Macau  by 
force,  anil  at  Macao  he  died  I  Again,  in  the  i4th  year  of  Taoukwang  (1634) 
Lord  Napier  bolted  through  the  Bocca  Tigris,  but  being  overwhelmed  with 
grief  and  fear  he  almost  immediately  died  ;  and  Morrison,  who  had  been 
darkly  deceiving  him.  died  that  very  year  also!  Besides  these,  every  one 
of  those  who  have  not  observed  our  taws,  have  either  on  their  return  to 
their  country  been  overtaken  by  the  judgment  of  heaven,  or  silently  cut  off 
ere  Ihey  could  return  thither !  These  ore  facta  recorded  in  the  ncw3|>aper8 
of  all  countries!  Thus  then  it  is  manifest  thnt  the  heavenly  dynasty  may 
not  be  opposed  I  and  still,  oh  ye  foreigners  I  do  yoa  refuse  to  fear  and 
tremble  thereat  ? 

"  Secondly. — You  ought  to  make  immediate  delivery  of  this  opium,  in 
order  to  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  land, 

"  I  liave  heard  it  said,  that  the  laws  of  your  own  countries  prohibit  the 
smoking  of  opium,  and  that  he  who  uses  it,  is  adjudged  to  death  !  thus 
plainly  showing  tltat  ye  yoursch'cs  know  it  to  be  an  article  destructive  to 
human  life.  If.  then,  your  laws  forbid  it  to  be  consumed  by  yoursclvesj 
and  yet  permit  it  to  be  sold  tliat  it  may  be  consumed  by  othera  this  'is  not 
in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  doing  unto  others  what  you  would  that 
they  sbriuld  da  unto  you  : — if  on  the  other  hand,  your  laws  prohibit  ita  be- 
ing sold,  and  ye  yet  cootinae  to  sell  it  by  stealth,  then  arc  ye  sporting  with 
the  laws  of  your  own  countries !  and,  moreover,  the  laws  of  our  Chinese 
empire  look  upon  the  seller  as  guilty  of  a  crime  of  a  deeper  dye,  than  the 
mere  smoker  of  opium.     Now  you  foreigners,  although  ye  were  bom  in 
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tn  outer  country,  yet  for  yoor  properties  and  mointciutncc  da  ye>  de 
entirely  upon  our  Chinese  ciupire  j  moreover,  in  our  cvntriil  l&nd  yo 
|llic  gtcntcr  part  of  your  livet^,  and  the  leaser  portion  of  your  lives  ja  pnssed 
at  home  i  the  food  that  ye  eat  every  day.  nnt  leas  tlian  the  vast  fortunes  ye 
umnRs,  proceed  from  nought  but  the  goodness  of  our  Knipcror,  which  is 
showered  upon  you  in  for  greater  profusion  tham  upon  our  own  people; 
and  how  is  it.  then,  that  ye  alone  know  not  to  tremble  and  obey  befot*  the 
Bncred  mnjcst]'  of  our  hiws?     In  former  ttmeB,  although  upiam  wojf  pro- 
hibitctJ,  yet  the  peoaltj-  attached  thereto  did  not  amount  to  a  very  scvrrr 
punishment ;  this  arose  from  the  extreme  mtldncM  of  our  ^venuuent :  anil 
therefore  it  was  that  your  clandestine  dealings  in  the  drug  were  not  sera- 
tinized  with  any  extraordinary  rigor.     Now,  however,  our  great  emperor 
looks  upon  the  opium  trade  with  the  ruo&t  intense  loathing,  and  bums  to 
have  it  cut  off  for  ever  ;  so  that  henceforward  not  otily  is  he  who  sells  il 
adjudged  to  death,  but  he  who  dues  no  more  than  t>mokc  it.  most  aUo  un- 
dergo the  Mme  penally  of  the  law  !   Now  try  and  reflect  for  one  moment : — 
If  yc  did  not  bring  this  opium  to  China,  how  should  the  people  of  our  inner 
land  be  able  either  to  »ell  it  or  to  smoke  it  ?  the  lives  of  our  own  people 
which  are  forfeited  to  the  laws  arc  taken  from  them  by  your  unrighteoiu 
proce*1ure  :  then  what  reason  is  there  that  the  live*  of  our  own  people 
should  be  thus  sacrificed,  and  that  ye  alone  should  eAcape  the  awful  penalty  } 
N«w  1,  the  High  Commissioner,  looking  up  tn  the  great  Emperor,  and 
feeling  in  my  own  person  his  sacred  desire  to hne and  cherish  tlie  men  fruni 
nfar,  do  mercifully  spare  your  lives.-  I  wish  nothing  more  than  that  ye  de- 
liver up  uU  the  opium  you  have  got,  and  that  you  forthwith  write  out  a 
duty  prepared  (mnd  to  tlie  effect  tliat  you  will  henceforth  never  more  bring 
opium  to  China,  and  should  yon  bring  it,  agreeing  that  the  cargo  be  con- 
fiscated, and  the  people  who  bring  It  put  to  death.   Tbis  Is  pardoning  what 
is  [yasX,  and  taking  preventive  measures  against  the  future :  wjiy  any  longer 
cherish  a  foolish  indiscriminate  generosity  }     Moreover,  without  diM^sslng 
about  the  opium  which  yc  have  sold  in  bygone  years,  and  adding  up  its 
iroincnsc  amount,  let  us  only  speak  about  that  quantity  which  during  the 
last  year  ye  have  clandestinely  sold,  which  I  [)reflumc  was  no  small  mutter, 
hardly  equal  to  the  quantity  which  ye  hove  now  stored  up  in  your  receiving 
ships*  and  which  I  desire  may  be  entirely  surrendered  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  nil :  wheru  is  there  the  slightest  chance  or  prospect  that  after 
lliift  you  will  be  pennittcd  to  dupe  our  deluded  people  out  of  their  monuy, 
or  inveigle  thcrn  to  do  an  act  in  which  destruction  overtakes  there?   I  ha\-e 
with  deep  respect  examined  the  statutes  of  this  the  Ta  tsing  \i.  e.  Tortor- 
(Tbinese]  dynast)',  and  upon  these  statutes  I  find  it  recorded,  'if  a  Chinese 
'  a  foreigner  break  the  laws  they  shall  he  judged  and  condemned  by  the 
lie  statute.'  and  words  to  thut  effect.      Xow  upon  former  occaiitons 
%re  have  condemned  foreigners  to  death,  as  In  the  cojte  of  having  killed  our 
pe<iplc,  they  require  to  give  life  for  life,  &c..  fltc,  of  which  wc  have  inistanccs 
recorded.      Now  think  for  a  little  :  depriving  an  individual  of  his  litV  i*  a 
crime  committed  in  a  moment,  and  still  tlie  perpetrator  of  it  munt  forfeit 
hie  O'wn  life  io  return.    But  he  who  sella  pptum,  has  laid  a  plot  to  swindle 
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a  man  out  of  his  money,  as  well  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  life ;  and  how 
can  one  say  that  it  is  only  a  single  individual,  or  a  single  family,  that  the 
opium  seller  thus  dupes  and  entangles  in  destruction?  and  for  a  crime  of  this 
magnitude  ought  one  to  die  or  not  to  die  i  and  still  will  ye  refuse  to  deliver 
up  your  opium,  which  is  the  way  to  preserve  your  lives  i  Oh  ye  foreigners ! 
do  ye  deeply  deeply  ponder  upon  this  I 

"  Thirdly. — You  ought  to  make  immediate  delivery  of  this  opium,  by 
reason  of  your  feelings  as  men. 

"  Ye  come  to  this  market  of  Canton  to  trade,  and  ye  profit  thereby  full 
threefold.  £very  article  of  commerce  that  ye  bring  with  you>  no  matter 
whether  it  be  coarse  or  fine,  in  whole  pieces  or  in  small,  there  is  not  one 
iota  of  it  that  is  not  sold  off  and  consumed ;  and  of  the  produce  of  our 
country,  whether  it  be  for  feeding  you,  for  clothing  you,  for  any  kind  of 
use,  or  for  mere  sale,  there  is  not  a  description  that  we  do  not  permit  yoa 
to  take  away  with  you,  so  that  not  only  do  you  reap  the  profit  of  the  inner 
land  by  the  goods  which  you  bring,  but  moreover  by  means  of  the  produce 
of  our  central  land  do  you  gather  gold  from  every  country  to  which  yoa 
transport  it.  Supposing  that  you  cut  off  and  cast  away  your  traffic  in  the 
single  article  of  opium,  then  the  other  business  which  yon  do  will  be  much 
increased;  you  will  thereon  reap  your  threefold  profit  comfortably,  and 
you  may,  as  previously,  go  on  acquiring  wealth  in  abundance :  thus,  neither 
violating  the  laws,  nor  laying  up  store  for  afler  misery,  what  happiness, 
what  delight  will  be  yours  I  But  if  on  the  other  hand  ye  will  persist  in 
carrying  on  the  opium  traffic,  then  such  a  course  of  conduct  must  infallibly 
lead  to  the  cutting  off  of  your  general  trade.  I  would  like  to  ask  of  you  if 
under  the  whole  heavens  ye  have  such  an  excellent  market  as  this  is  ?  Then 
without  discussing  about  tea  and  rhubarb,  things  which  you  could  not 
exist  without,  and  every  kind  and  description  of  silk,  a  thing  which  you 
could  not  carry  on  your  manufactures  without,  there  are  under  the  head  of 
eatable  articles,  white  sugar,  sugar  candy,  cassia,  cassia  buds,  &c.,  &c., 
and  under  the  head  of  articles  for  use,  vermiltion,  gamboge,  alum,  cam- 
phor, &c. : — how  can  your  countries  do  without  these }  and  yet  our  central 
land  is  heaped  up  and  overflowing  with  every  kind  of  commodity,  and  has 
not  the  slightest  occasion  for  any  of  your  importations  from  abrc«d  I  If  on 
account  of  opium  the  port  be  closed  against  you,  and  it  is  no  longer  in  your 
power  to  trade  more,  will  it  not  be  yourselves,  who  have  brought  it  upon 
yourselves  ?  Nay,  further,  as  regards  the  article  of  opium,  there  is  now  no 
man  who  dares  to  buy  it,  and  yet  ye  store  it  up  in  your  receiving  ships, 
where  you  have  so  much  to  pay  per  month  for  rent ;  day  and  night  ye 
must  have  labouring  men  to  watch  and  guard  I  and  why  all  this  useless 
and  enormous  expense  i  A  single  tyfoon,  or  one  blaze  of  fire,  and  they 
are  forthwith  overwhelmed  by  the  billows,  or  they  sink  amid  the  consu- 
ming  element !  these  are  all  Uilngs  very  likely  to  happen !  What  better 
plan,  then,  than  at  once  to  deliver  up  your  opium,  and  to  reap  enjoyments 
and  rewards  by  so  doing  ? 

"  Fourthly. — You  ought  to  make  a  speedy  delivery  of  your  opium,  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
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•*  Ye  foreigners  from  afar,  in  coming  hither  to  trade,  hare  passed  owr 
an  unbounded  ocean,  your  iirospects  for  doing  businew  dofwnd  entirely  on 
your  living  on  terma  of  LariDony  with  year  fellow  men,  and  keeping  yotu 
own  station  in  peace  and  quietne-s;*.  Ttius  may  you  reap  solid  adviunlage 
nnd  avoid  misfortune  !  But  if  you  will  persist  in  selling  your  npium«  and 
will  ^  on  involving  the  lives  of  our  foolish  people  in  your  toils^  there  is 
not  a  good  or  upright  man  whose  head  and  heart  won't  bum  with  indjgfit- 
tiun  at  your  conduct;  they  must  look  upon  the  Uvea  of  those  who  haw 
suffered  for  smoking  and  selliog  the  drug  as  sacrificed  by  you ;  the  simple 
country  folks  and  the  eommnn  people  must  feel  anything  but  well  pleaaed* 
and  the  wrath  of  a  whole  country  is  not  a  tiling  easily  restrained : — tbetc 
are  circumstances  about  which  ye  cannot  but  feel  autious !  The  men  who  go 
abroad,  are  said  to  adhere  bigotedly  to  a  sense  of  honour.  Now  our  maa- 
darins  are  every  one  of  them  appealing  to  your  scnfte  of  honour,  and  on  the 
contrary  we  find  (to  our  ania£emenL)vhat  ye  have  not  the  slightest  [Huiicle 
of  honour  about  you  1  are  you  quite  tranquil  and  composed  at  this  r  and 
will  ye  yet  acknowledge  the  DecesaJty  of  the  case  or  not?  moreover,  view* 
log  it  as  an  article  which  ought  never  to  be  sold  at  all,  and  more  especially 
considering  that  it  Is  not  permitted  to  be  sold  at  this  present  moment,  what 
difllculty  bhould  you  make  about  the  matter  r  Why  feel  the  smallest  re- 
gret to  part  with  it  ?  Still  further,  b£  v'e  do  not  consume  it  in  your  own 
country,  why  bootleasly  take  It  bock  ?  If  you  do  not  now  deliver  it  up  to  the 
mandarins,  pray  what  will  be  the  use  of  keeping  it  on  hand  ?  AfYcr  having 
once  made  the  delivery  thereof,  your  trade  wilt  go  on  flourishing  more 
abundantly  than  ever  !  polite  tokens  of  our  regard  will  be  heiqwd  on  yon 
to  overflowing, nod  oht  ye  foreigners!  will  not  this  be  faappinesa indeed ? 
1,  the  high  commissioner,  as  well  as  the  governor  and  lieutenant-govcrijor — 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  being  unnecessarily  harsh  and  severe ;  therefore  it 
is,  that  though  I  thus  weary  my  mouth,  as  it  were,  entreating  and  exhort- 
ing you,  yet  do  I  not  shrink  from  the  task  !  Happiness  and  misery,  glory 
and  disigrace,  are  in  your  own  hands !  say  not  that  1  did  not  give  you  early 
warning  thereof!  A  special  proclamation,  to  be  stuck  up  before  Iho 
foreign  factories. 

"  Taoukwang,  19th  year,  2nd  moon,  12tli  day. 
"  Canton.  2Gih  March,  1839." 


The  above  allusion  to  the  deaths  of  Uoberts,  etc.  calls  for 
some  remarks.  Simitar  allusions  have  been  scvcnil  tinies  before 
made  to  siipra-ciirgocs  of  the  East  India  Company's  Factorj', 
as  well  as  to  Lord  Napier  and  otliers.  In  alt  our  scjttabbtcs 
with  the  Chinese  for  several  years  past,  they  have  succeeded 
in  cTcating  or  fomenting  a  dissension  between  the  British 
authorities  and  some  portion  of  the  foreign  community.  This 
done,  the  Chinese  proceed  to  coax  the  scccders,  and  to  lay  the 
whole  blamcof  the  rupture  and  its  contiauance  upon  tiieBriti&Ji 
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authority,  who  Is  th\i?  harassed  in  every  possible  way  by  both 
parties.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  the  British  Govemnient  and 
public,on  first  hearing  of  them^have  immediately  sided  vinth  the 
Chinese,  and  publicly  repudiated  their  own  representatives,  so 
that  the  latter  now  count  upou  it  as  almost  a  certainty. 
These  disgusts  have  usually  succeeded  iu  either  killing  the 
British  authority,  as  was  the  case  with  Lord  Napier ;  or  in 
driving  him  home,  as  has  happened  with  several.  Upon  this 
consummation  the  Chinese  canonize  the  unfortunate  author- 
ity as  a  martyr  to  his  own  conscience,  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  countrymen,  and  the  wrath  of  the  protecting  deities  of 
the  empire,  and  bring  forth  the  precedent  on  Uie  next  rupture, 
as  a  warning  to  the  foreigner  who  dares  to  oppose  their  mea- 
sures. This  game  was  playing  with  Captain  Elliot  at  the 
date  of  the  last  accounts  from  China ;  it  had  succeeded  so 
far,  apparently,  as  the  rupture  between  liim  and  some  of  the 
private  traders. 

Neither  the  English  nor  the  Chinese  governments  arc 
supposed  to  have  ever  hitherto  given  their  respective  reprc- 
sent4itivc3  at  Canton  precise  and  definite  instructions,  but  to 
have  left,  both  to  manage  on  their  own  responsibility.  Both 
governments  have  been  ready  to  disown  their  agent's  acts 
when  tliey  were  unfortunate,  but  with  this  dilference :  the 
English  have  generally  hastened  to  re])udiate  their  author- 
ity as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  trouble ;  whereas  the 
more  wary  Chinese  reserved  their  public  censure  till  it  was 
necessary  to  appease  their  adversnrj- ;  but  have:  always  been 
rea<ly  enough  to  join  in  the  humane  act  of  huntiijg  down  the 
British  authority. 

Early  on  Wednesday  morning  Captain  Elliot  issued  the 
fuUuwing  importjmt  public  notice:  — 

"  Public  Notict  fo  Briiith  Stibjectii. 
"  I.  Charles  Elliot,  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  trade  of  Britisih  subject* 
\n  China,  precwntly  furcibly  tletaineU  by  the  Provincial  Government^  toge- 
ther with  all  the  merchuits  of  my  own  and  the  other  foreign  nations  set- 
tled here,  without  supplies  of  food,  deprived  of  oar  senonta,  and  cut  ofT 
from  all  intercourse  with  our  respective  countries  (notwithstanding  my  own 
oflUcial  demand  to  be  set  at  Uberty  so  that  [  miglit  act  without  restraint), 
have  now  received  the  commands  of  the  high  C-ommissiuoer  issued  directly 
to  roe  under  the  seiU&  uf  the  honourable  officer  to  deliver  uver  into  his 
hauds  all  the  opium  held  by  the  people  of  my  couatry. 
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"  Noiv  I,  the  said  Gitcr  Supcrintt'ndifnt,  Thus  const raintnl  by  pAraroouai 
motives  affecting  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  liberty  of  nil  the  ffireigaers  herv 
present  in  Canton,  and  by  other  \t:ty  weighty  causes,  do  hereby  in  the 
name  and  on  the  betiolf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  guvemraetit  enjoio 
and  require  tJl  Her  Majesty's  subjects  now  present  in  Canton  forthwith 
to  make  a  surrender  to  me,  for  the  service  of  her  said  Majesty'*  govern- 
iDcnt,  to  be  delivemt  to  the  government  of  China,  of  all  the  opium 
under  their  reapective  control,  and  to  bold  the  British  ships  and  reosela 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  opium  subject  to  my  immediate  direction,  and  to 
forward  to  uie  without  delay  a  sealed  list  of  all  the  British-owned  opium 
in  their  respective  posseaaiog,  And  I,  the  Chief  Superintendent,  do  now, 
in  tlic  most  full  and  unrtiterved  manner,  hold  raymelf  responsible  for,  onJ 
nn  the  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majeflt\-'s  government,  to  all  and  each  o€ 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  surrendering  the  feaid  Britieh-owoed  opium  into 
my  hands,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Chinese  government.  And  !,  the 
tnid  Chief  Superintendent,  do  further  specially  caution  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  here  present  in  Canton,  owners  of  or  charged  with  the  manogemeul 
of  opium  the  property  of  British  subjects,  that  failing  the  surrender  of  the 
said  opium  into  my  hands,  at  or  before  six  o'clock  this  day,  I,  the  said 
Chief  Suiwriulcndcnt,  hereby  declare  Her  Majesty's  gm'crnment  wholly 
free  of  all  manner  of  re&ponaibitity  or  liability  In  respect  of  tho  aaid  British- 
owned  opium. 

"  And  it  is  specially  to  bo  understood  that  proof  of  British  property 
and  value  of  all  British  opium  surrendered  to  me  agreeably  to  this  notifv. 
•hall  lie  determined  ujKin  prini-iplea  and  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  dv* 
fined  by  Her  MajeBt)''B  government. 

"  Given  under  my  band  and  seal  of  office,  at  Canton  lo  China, 
this  tweuty-seventh  day  of  March,  one  thouiiand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  at  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

"  [Signedj  Chablbs  Kliiot, 

"  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Trade  of  British  Subjects  in  Chiast , 
"  True  Copy.  L.S, 

**  Rdwaud  Rluslib, 
"  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  Superintendents." 

On  tlie  26th  Captain  Elliot  issued  the  following  notice : — 
"  I,  Chorles  F.lliot,  Chief  Superintendent  of  the' Trade  of  British  Subje 
in  China,  dti  rei(uire  any  British  subject  or  subjects,  in  the  onme  of  Mt 
Britannic  Majesty's  Governniciit,  who  may  have  opium  within  his  or  their 
factory,  to  acknowledge  tlie  same  to  me,  id  person,  within  the  space  of 
two  hours  from  this  date. 

"  Charlbs  EI4.IOT,  Chief  &apennt«fulcti^^ 

"  Canton,  0  p.m..  28th  March,  1939" 

It  ia  believed  Uiat  ever}'  Britisli  subject  complied  with  Uii» 
rccfuiaitlua.     MerchaiUfl  of  other  natioua  oUu  made  over 
tlie  Britisli  Su^mhutendeut  whatever  opium  they  b«kl  on  i 
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count  of  Britiah  subjects.  The  quantity  thus  offered  vp 
amounted  to  20,383  chests.  The  surrender  was  completed 
on  the  21st  of  May.  Upon  the  deliveT^'  of  the  whole  of  the 
above-mentioned  quantity  (and  not  till  then)  the  foreigners 
were  restored  to  tlicir  liberty.  On  Friday  the  24th  of  Ma^'y 
in  conformity  >vith  a  public  notice  issued  by  him  to  that 
eifect,  Captain  Elliot,  with  all  the  proscribed  British  s»ibject»i 
left  Canton.  The  whole  of  the  opium  was  then  destroyed, 
imdcr  the  superintendence  of  High  Commissioner  Lin. 

In  reviewing  these  proceedings,  it  is  to  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that  Captain  Elliot  Bolemnly  and  repeatedly  expressed 
this  own  hostility,  and  that  of  the  government  he  represented, 
to  the  opium  trade;  publicly  warned  British  subjects  of  the 
coDscqucnces  likely  to  result  from  persisting  in  it ;  and  thus 
did  everything  in  hii*  power  to  put  it  down*.  Perhaps  the 
most  unjustihable  part  of  the  whole  proceeding,  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  government,  is  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  public  notice  from  Captain  Elliot,  with  the  more 
im]>ortnnt  port  of  which  we  shall  close  our  statement  of  the 
facta  of  the  case : — 

*•  PuhUe  Notiet  to  Htr  Majf^it^'M  Subfteti. 
"Tile  officer  deputi>d  by  the  Commiasioner,  and  the  Kean  Min  Foo, 
htTinf  cinucd  certain  notices  to  be  publicly  placarded  at  Macao,  inciliog 
British  mcrchanti).  commaiiden,  and  ftcamen,  to  disregard  the  lawful  in- 
JanctioDS  of  the  undersigned,  he  has  this  day  transmitted  to  those  authori- 
ties the  accompanying  declaration.  A  copy  of  the  some  will  be  aubmitted 
to  the  Commissioner. 

(Signed)         "  CnARLEs  Eluot, 
"  Macao,  aist  June,  1839.  Chief  SupenDtcndent." 


"  ElUot,  Sec,  &c.,  learns  that  Official  Notices  have  been  publicly  placarded 
[  and  lent  to  the  ships  of  his  notion,  inciting  the  Kiigtish  merchants,  com- 
naoders.  and  seanieD,  to  dijircgard  his  lawful  injunctions,  issued  tn  the 
name  of  his  most  gmciuus  sovereign.  Bat  wherefore  arc  these  notices 
adent  upon  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  conclusion  of  tradi*  and  in- 
tercourve  at  Canton?  llie  High  Commissioner  has  published  his  own 
coramunicalioni  to  Elliot,  but  where  are  the  replies  ? 

*  Thfit  he  hi*]  done  »u  for  a  yrar  prc^iaai  to  tbc  ixin11«<-Btion  msy  t>e  eoncludcd 

from  Uic  rollut^'iti^  txtroi-'l  fiuin  u  ilc>|>at<Ji  o(  L(>rd  ralmc-ffiton  uf  Judl-  tjih,  1838. 

"  Wiib  rtspcrt  ta  the  miuiryliii);  Indr  in  opium,  nhich  fomii  Ihtr  sudject  of  your 

'  dc*pslchei  iir  llic  I.Sili  mid  VJth  Noittubrr.  anil  TUi  Um-niber,  1S3T,  I  luire  ro 

[state,  tttni  llrr  Mnjeftlv*)  ^uveruiueiit  cjiunui  interferv  fur  die  iiurpoac  or  eti«bllng 

I  Urili:'  '  violAte  ihe  1uv*s  uT  the  luiKtUy  lu  uliirh  tliry  ir^de.      Any  lou, 

Ui'^rLi'  <ieh  pcfsnus  muy  mtfer  in  Loni.pi|iicnco  nf  lUe  inorf  cffvcliial  rxc- 

raiiuii  V.  .ti.  V  ...iiCie  law*  OD  ihii  sulijeci,  mutt  be  t>\rrnc  by  the  ptrtiei  who  hav* 

brought  that  low  on  tlivmiclves  by  their  own  acts." 
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"  Tbes^  procei-dings  are  highly  inconslBtent  with  the  principles  of  petcc 
ftnd  dignit)' ;  and  Elliot  must  now  declare  the  motives  which  have  com- 
pelled htm  to  require  the  merchontti  ufhis  oatiun  to  leave  Caaitoo.  and  the 
ships  DO  longer  to  return  within  the  Bocca  Tlgri.n.  On  the  '24th  March 
lajttf  Elliot  repaired  to  Canton  aud  immediately  proposed  to  put  an  eud  to 
tlie  state  of  difficulty  and  nustct)-,  then  existent,  by  the  faithful  fulhlmeot 
uf  the  emperor's  will  \  aud  he  respectfully  aski-d  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
foreign  community  might  he  set  at  liberty-,  in  order  that  he  might  calmly 
consider  and  suggest  adeijuate  remedies  for  the  exils  so  justly  deoounced 
by  his  Imperial  Majesty.  He  was  answered  by  a  close  impmonmcnt  of 
more  than  seven  weeks,  with  armed  men  day  and  night  Iwforo  his  gates, 
under  threats  of  privation  of  food,  water,  aud  life.  Was  this  becoming 
treatment  tu  the  officer  of  a  friendly  nation,  recognised  by  the  emperor,  and 
who  had  always  performed  his  duty  peacefully  and  irreproachably,  striving 
in  all  things  to  alTord  satisfaction  tu  the  Provincial  Government? 

"  When  it  thus  became  plain  that  the  Commissioner  was  rcsolve<l  to  cast 
away  all  moderation,  Elliot  knew  that  it  was  incumbent  u|Kin  him  to  savu 
the  Imperial  Dignity,  and  prevent  some  shocking  catastrophe  on  the  persons 
of  an  imprisoned  foreign  o£cer,  and  two  hundred  defenceless  merchants. 
Fur  these  reasons  of  prevailing  force  he  demanded  from  the  people  of 
liis  nation  alt  the  Engliitb  opium  in  their  hands,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  delivered  it  over  to  the  Commissioner,  amounting  to  20.^3 
cheats.     That  matter  remains  to  be  settled  between  the  two  courts. 

"  But  how  will  it  be  possible  tu  answer  the  emperor  for  this  violation  of 
his  gracious  will,  that  these  difficult  alfairs  should  b«  managed  with 
thoughtful  wisdom,  and  with  tenderness  to  the  men  from  afar?  What  will 
be  the  feelings  of  the  most  just  l'rinc«  of  hiii  illustrious  dynasty,  wh^it  it 
it  made  manifest  tu  him  by  the  command  of  Her  itritnnnic  Majest)*.  tliat 
the  trafhc  in  opiam  has  been  chiefly  encouraged  aud  protected  by  the 
highest  officers  in  the  empire,  and  that  no  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  to 
China  has  paid  ita  fees  to  the  officers  with  so  much  regahu'ity  as  this  of 
opium  ? 

"  Terrible  indeed  will  be  His  Imperial  Majesty's  indignation  when  he 
Icams  that  the  obligations  into  which  the  high  Commissioner  etitervUt 
under  his  seal  to  the  officer!  of  foreign  nations,  were  all  viulntrd !  The 
servants  were  not  faithfully  restorcil  when  one  fourth  of  the  opium  was  df - 
livered;  tlic  boats  were  not  permitted  to  run  when  one  lialf  wasdelivi-rrd ; 
tlie  trade  was  not  really  opened  when  three-fourths  were  delivered!  and 
the  lost  pledge  that  things  should  go  on  as  usual  when  tlte  whole  was  de- 
livered, has  been  fabified  by  the  reduction  of  the  factories  to  a  prison  with 
one  outlet,  the  expulsion  of  sixteen  per»onfl,  atmie  of  tliem  who  never 
dealt  in  opium  at  all.  some  clerks,  one  a  lad,  tuul  the  proposal  of  novel  and 
intolerable  regulations.  •  ♦  •  *  • 

"  Elliot  and  the  men  of  his  nation  in  China  submit  the  expmsions  of 
their  deepest  veneration  for  the  Great  Emperor. 

(Signed)        '•  Chabi-e?  Elliot,  Chief  Superintendent 
(Truecopy)      "  Edwaiiu  Elmsmb,  Secrvtury  and 

"  Treasurer  to  ihc  Superinicudeists.*' 
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Such  being  the  faots  of  the  case,  wc  mu«t  now  inquire  wliat 
principles  o(  law  or  etiuca  are  applicable  to  them. 

Oat  of  the  circumsUuices  narrated  above  tno  questions 
pae: — ^The  first  a  question  between  the  British  Government 
a  portion  of  its  own  subjects,  being  partly  a  ipiesUon  of 
English  law,  and  partly  a  question  of  ethics  j  in  other  words, 
being  subdivisible  into  two  questions,  a  legal  and  a  moral : — 
The  second  a  question  between  the  British  Goverimient  aud 
the  Chinese  Government^  and  belonging  to  the  hiw,  not  of 
nations,  but  of  nature. 

I.  The  primti  facie  view  of  the  c»se  is  unfavoumble  to  the 
validity  of  the  claim  of  the  British  merchants  to  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  opium.  The  common  cry  of  those  who 
have  not  looked  iuto  the  question  is — *'  a  |>ack  of  smugglers! 
what  right  have  they  to  compensation  ?  If  they  choose  to  run 
the  hazard  of  smuggling  fur  the  sake  of  the  high  profits  at- 
tending such  a  traflSc,  they  must  even  abide  the  hazard  of  the 
die, — and  if  the  turn  of  the  die  be  against  them,  they  must  be 
content  therewith."  This  is  true,  but  this  is  not  the  state- 
ment of  the  case.  Even  \'iewing  the  case  as  one  oi'  loss  un- 
der n  smuggling  transaction,  the  case  has  very  peculiar  fea- 
tures, which  urc  thus  stated  in  the  address  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  of  the  British  merchants^  dated  Canton,  23rd  May, 
1839:— 

**  We  may  be  permiUed  to  state  that  all  fureiguers  reptile  in  Canton  on 
suffcfuDce ;  that  thejr  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  laws  evcept  from 
the  act±  of  the  PronndBt  GDvenimcnt ;  and  that  tlie  opium  trade  has 
ateailily  increased  from  an  import  of  4.100  chi^ta  in  1790,  to  upwards  of 
30,000  chests  in  1837,  with  the  open  and  undisguised  connivance  of  the 
local  aatliorities. 

"  Tlic  importation  of  opium  into  China  was  at  one  time  alloweil  on 
paymL'ul  nf  a  duty,  hut  discontinued  in  ir9(J<  Its  admissioa  was  again 
strongly  recummcmled  tu  thi;  Imjterittl  CioviTiiment  in  1H3(J.  No  penal- 
tics  have  ever  been  enforced  agaiu&t  foreigners  bttngiug  it  lo  China,  and 
the  prohibitory  laws  have  never  been  a  rule  to  the  functionaries  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  who  should  have  adminiBteivd  them,  nor  to  the  Chinese 
people  on  whom  they  were  intended  to  operate ;  which  facts  are  npruly  ad- 
mitted in  the  recent  edict  of  tlie  imperial  Commis!>ioner.  under  date  the 
l&th  March  last,  in  which  be  titatt^,  '  that  the  prohibitions  formerly  en- 
acted by  thf  Celestial  C-outt  against  opium  were  comparatively  lax,'  aud  that 
'  the  foreigners  ore  men  from  distant  lands  and  have  not  before  been  aware 
that  the  prohibition  of  opium  is  ao  severe.' 

*'  We  may  further  state  Uiat  the  peculiar  cUuacter  of  the  opium  trade 
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wfts  disluictly  recogmaed  m  Utc  Report  of  the  Srlect  Coniinitlee  of  the 
House  of  Coromoiu  in  1830.  auil  ttitit  in  tlic  subsequent  Report  in  J  633, 
the  Committee  eipress  tlieir  opinioD^  '  that  it  does  tiot  jw^ent  tidristthlc  to 
fibaorlon  so  ii»{>ortaut  a  source  of  revenue  as  the  East  (odiu  Cimipaoy'ft 
monopoly  of  opium  In  Ben^l.' 

"We  omcfrivc  ifwii!  therefore  be  admitted  that  Rrituh  lubjecta  )mm 
carried  on  this  trade  with  the  laoctinn.  implied,  if  not  openly  cxpreMwI* 
of  their  own  government  j  kixd  at  the  same  timo  with  an  nUvanUige  to  tli« 
rvvenue  uf  British  India,  varying  of  late  years  from  oue  to  one  and  a  hatf 
million  sterling." 

It  now  appears  from  what  follows,  that  the  Chinese  Qovcm- 
xnent,  at  least  the  local  government,  had  the  power  of  &iQ\i~ 
ping  the  opium  trade  at  any  time,  but  kept  thot  power  sua- 
pended  as  an  iustrumcut  for  exacting  higher  fees. 

"  We  do  not  attempt  to  deny  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  Chhuie 
Government  to  put  a  itop  to  the  importation  of  upiuni,  and  have  readily 
signed  an  agreement  to  abstain  from  that  trade  at  Canton  on  the  firiit  re* 
quisition  of  the  government  to  that  effect ;  but  wc  think  Your  LuriUIup 
will  perceive  that  long  predcriptioD  had  hitherto  given  foreigners  ample 
reason  t«  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  Government  with  regard  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  im)}ortatioo,  and  that  uudcr  any  circumstances, 
that  gorermuent  cannot  be  ju&tificd,  by  Uic  lax  ob8t:rvance  of  prohtbitioot> 
and  open  connivaoce  uf  ita  officers,  in  at  oue  time  fostering  a  trade  ill' 
volving  leveral  miliiuna  sterling,  and  at  another  rendering  its  pursuit  a  ca- 
pital crime,  'fliere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  fn>m  the  late  proceedings  of 
the  local  government,  that  they  have  always  had  the  power  most  materially 
to  check  if  not  totally  to  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  opium  when  dla- 
poecd  so  to  do  i  but  tliat  jiower  haa  veldom  hitherto  bwn  cKcrci»etl,  vicept 
for  the  purpose  of  enacting  higher  fees  fur  its  introduction." 

These  are  importunt  facts  unqucstionnbly,  and  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  to  the  transactions  a  character  essentially 
different  from  that  of  ordinary  smuggling ;  they  might  oon- 
scquently  afford  perhaps  some  colour  for  the  ndvanccmcnt  of 
a  claim  to  compensation  from  some  quarter,  evtru  if  the  pro- 
pert^'  lost  had  been  taken  and  confiscated  in  the  only  way  in 
which  the  civilized  nntions  of  Europe  claiirt  possession  of 
contraband  articles,  that  is  to  say,  by  capturing  them  vi  ei 
armit  from  the  parties  actually  engaged  in  the  contraband 
tnmsnrtion.  But  it  is  altogether  ujnircessnr)'  in  this  case  for 
the  rhuniants  to  rest  their  claim  on  these  grounds.  They  mny 
give  their  opponents  every  aid  which  their  argument  can 
receive  firom  this.  They  rany  come  forward  and  soy :  **  Wc 
admit  that>  having  attempted  to  introduce  an  article  into 
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China,  pi-ohibited  by  the  laws  of  China,  if  that  article  had 
been  nj»de  lawful  \>rizc  by  (to  use  the  inilatcd  i»brasf  of 
Chincee  official  pomp,)  '  tlie  war-ships  of  China,  wcU-sup- 

*  plied  with  i^uns  and  militai'V  wenpons  of  nil  kindg,  enuzing 
'  eastj  weat,  and  Mouth,  studding  the  oceiiD  at  short  intervals, 
'  protecting  the  coasts,  seizing  the  native  smuggling  boats, 

*  and  driving  out  the  loitering  foreign  ships;* — then  we  should 
not  have  had  a  shadow  of  a  claim  to  compensation  of  any  kind 
from  any  quarter  whatc\*cr.  But  the  claim  to  compensation 
which  we  advance  is  altogether  grounded  on  the  mode  in 
which  we  lost  our  property, — a  mode  unprecedented  in  the 
aimals  of  the  civilized  v-orld." 

The  mode  in  which  this  opium  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Chinese  Government  takes  it  altogether  out  of  tlie 
cateffory  of  contraband  nrticles.  The  importation  into  any 
given  countiy  of  nny  given  article  is  only  smuggUng  as  re- 
gards tlie  pjirticular  country  prohibiting  the  article ;  and 
until  the  article  comes  strictly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
^«ountry  it  is  not  contraband,  and  not  forfeited*.  Now  what 
the  facts  here  r  Of  the  ao,2b3  chests  sun-eudei-ed  to 
Captain  Klliot,  about  3000  may  have  been  at  the  time  on  the 
east  coast ;  several  liuudred  at  Macao  or  on  the  west  coast ; 
the  bulk  uf  the  remainder  was  in  the  harbour  of  Houg  Kong 
where  the  dep6t-ship8  then  lay.  Now,  as  is  well  know^n,  the 
Canton  authorities  make  the  distinction  between  "  Inner" 
aDd  "Outer  seas",  including  in  the  latter,  Lintin,  Hong 
KoDg,  and  all  the  islands  outside  tlie  Bocea  Tigris.  More- 
over, since  the  opium  dep6t-ships  tirst  lay  at  Lintio,  about 
1821-22,  the  Canton  mandarins  have  always  excused  their 
connivance  at  the  trade  by  saying  that  those  ships  were  in  the 
'*  outer  seas"  beyond  thtfir  control,  in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  these  mandarins  themselves,  the  opium  which  was 
thus  surrendered  at  the  requisition  of  Captain  Elliot  **  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  govern- 


'  This  prinri|tlc  lita  been  rreof^iixcd  hv  the  ICnj^liili  courts.    In  tr  fMtie  C'oM' 

#,  3  6'fyn.  and  J.  227.  tlie  «ic«-i:li«iicfUur    lii-ld  that  B  dctit  C0li(nu:t(Hl   ol>rtHld 

Tl.iltss  provijliltf,  iuiIc*B  tlie  srllrr  Is  nil 

ifiii  intu  liiii  comii/iri  form    Kng- 
"ittud,   luiut  tie  licld  lialilc  uti  \\i%  ooii- 
lint  in  vliic>i  it  wsh  lioltl  tliat  Britut 
I  iJL' laws  of  other  counthei, 
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mcnt,  and  for  the  service  of  Her  said  Mnjesly's  p;ovenjmenl/' 
was  ut  that  time  no  more  fnrfcited  by  tl»c  laws  of  China  tliao 
any  other  spcciea  of  property,  the  importation  of  which  was 
not  j)rohibited  by  those  laws.  Captain  Elliot  himself  has,  lo 
substance,  put  this  verj'  point  in  the  foUowinji^  passage  of  hi» 
"  Public  Notice  to  Her  Britarmic  Majesty's  subjects,"  dated 
Canton,  23rd  May,  1839,  Wc  mark  the  important  words 
in  italics ; — 

"  Acting  on  the  behalf  of  Her  Mnjcsty's  Government  in  a  momentous 
emergency,  he  has  ia  the  first  place  to  signify,  that  the  demand  he  rt- 
ceittly  miule  to  Her  Mojeatj-'s  subjects  for  the  surrender  of  British -owned 
opiutn  under  their  coutrwl  hid  uo  Mji^cial  r^/erencf  lo  the  circumttamc*  tff 
that  pmprrfy :  hut  (beyoml  the  actual prennHrf  of  nvcfuity)  that  iltmnwd  m» 
founded  on  the  princiyle,  that  these  violent  compnUory  Measures  beintf  utterly 
iMJttst  per  se,  and  ttf  t/enei'al  apfdieatioH  for  the  forced  imrrfndtr  af  any 
othrr  property,  or  nf  human  fife,  or  for  thv  constraint  of  any  mimatghlt 
ttrm$  or  coiuxsHotu,  it  became  highly  necessary  to  vest  ami  leave  the  right 
of  exacting  uffectuol  security,  and  full  indemnity  for  every  loss,  directly  in 
the  Queen.  These  outragcj^  have  already  tcnipurarily  cast  upon  the  Britidh 
Crown  immense  public  liabilities ;  and  it  U  incumbent  upon  him  at  this 
moment  of  release  to  fix  the  earliest  period  for  removal  from  a  aituation  of 
total  Insecurit}',  and  for  tlie  Icrraination  of  all  risk  of  similar  rasponsibility 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 

A  point  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  however,  now  occ»irs  for 
investigation ;  viz,  with  what  y^owfra Captain  Elliot  was  tegatly 
invested ;  and  whether  those  powers  were  sufficient  to  create 
B  right  on  the  i>art  of  Captain  Elliot  to  require  the  surrender 
of  their  optum,  and  a  corresponding  obligation  on  the  port  of 
the  British  merchants  ttt  recognize  that  right ;  and,  more- 
over, whether  these  powers  enabled  Captain  Elliot  to  bind 
the  British  Government  by  his  acts.  This  naturally  makes 
a  subdivision  of  this  question  into  Ist,  a  legal, — 2odly,  a  moral 
question. 

1. — ^The  law  at  present  in  force  in  regard  to  this  matter  is 
containcii  in  the  statute  3  and  4  William  IV,  cap.  93,  en- 
tituled  "  An  Act  lo  regulate  the  Trade  to  China  and  India j'* 
and  in  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  9th  day  of  December^ 
.1833,  made  iu  pursuance  of  the  said  Act,  and  in  execution  of 
fthe  powers  thereby  in  His  Majesty  in  Council  in  that  behalf 
vested.  We  extract  entire  the  two  sections  of  the  act  (the 
Mh  Olid  6thJ)  which  immediately  relate  to  the  present  quctt- 
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5.  "Ami  whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  objecU  of  tnide 
"  and  iimicable  intercourse  with  the  dorainions  of  the  Kra- 
**  peror  of  China  that  provision  be  made  for  the  establi«h- 
"  mcnt  of  a  British  authority  in  the  said  domiaions;  be  it 
"  thrrt'fore  cnactejj  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  His 
"  Majeaty,  by  auy  commission  or  commissions,  or  warrant 
**  or  warrants  under  His  Royal  sign-manunl,  to  appoint  not 
"  exceeding  three  oi'  His  Majesty's  subjects  to  be  supcrintend- 
**  enta  of  the  Irndc  of  Hia  Majesty^s  subject*  to  and  from  the 
"  said  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  promo- 
*•'  ting  such  trade,  and  by  any  such  commission  or  warrant  as 
"  aforesaid  to  settle  such  gradation  and  subordination  among 
"  the  said  superintendents  (one  of  whom  shall  be  styled  the 
"  Chief  Superintendent),  and  to  appoint  such  officers  to 
"  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  to  grant 
**  stich  salfuies  to  such  superintendents  and  officers,  as  His 
"  Majesty  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  ex])cdient. 

(i.  "  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
**  for  His  Majesty,  by  any  such  order  or  orders,  commission 
"  or  commissions,  as  to  His  Majesty  in  Council  shall  appear 
"  expedient  and  salutar}',  to  give  to  the  said  superintendents, 
"  or  any  of  them,  powers  and  authorities  over  and  in  respect 
"  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  His  Majesty^s  subjects  wth- 
"  in  any  part  of  the  said  dominions;  and  to  make  and  issue 
"  directions  and  regulations  touching  the  said  trade  and 
**  commerce,  and  for  the  government  of  His  Majesty's  sub- 
"  jecta  within  the  said  dominions  ;  and  to  impose  penalties, 
•'  forfeitures,  or  imprisonment*  for  the  breach  of  any  such 
**  directions  or  regulations,  to  be  enforced  in  such  manner  as 
*'  in  the  said  order  or  orders  shall  be  specified  ;  and  to  create 
"  a  court  of  justice  with  criminal  and  admiralty  jurisdiction 
^  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  by  His  Majesty's  sub- 
"  jecta  within  the  said  dominions,  and  the  ports  and  havens 
"  thereof,  and  on  the  high  seas  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
"  the  coast  of  China ;  and  to  appoint  one  of  the  superintend- 
"  eats  herein  before  mentioned  to  be  the  officer  to  hold 
**  auch  Court,  and  other  officers  for  executing  the  process 
"  thereof;  ajid  to  grant  such  salaries  to  such  officers  as  to 
*'  His  Majesty  in  Council  shall  appear  reasonable." 

In  pursuance  of  this  Act^  and  in  execution  of  the  powers 
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;  tliuB  veRted  in  His  Miijesty  in  Council,  the  following  Order 
in  Council  was  made  *•  at  the  Coiu-t  nt  Biiglilon,  the  irtli 
"  day  of  December,  1833.  Preaent  the  King's  most  excellent 
"  Majesty  in  Council." 

"  Whereas  by  a  certain  Act  of  Parliomcat,  made  and  passed 
**  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  intituled 

*  'An  Act  to  I'cgulate  the  trade  to  China  and  India,*  it  i«, 
*'  amongst  other  tilings,  enacted,  that  it  Mhall  aud  may  be 
'*  lawfiil  for  His  Majesty,  by  any  such  order  or  orders,  as  to 
**  His  Majc8ty  in  Council  shall  appear  expedient  and  salu- 
**  tary,  to  give  to  the  superintendents  in  the  said  Act  mcu- 
**  tioned,  or  any  of  them,  powers  and  authorities  over  and  in 

*  respect  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  His  Majcati-'s  sub- 
'*  jects  within  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of 
**  China ;  and  to  make  and  issue  directions  and  regulations 
"  touching  tJic  said  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  the  dirvc- 
"  tion  of  Hia  Majcety^a  subjects  within  the  said  dominiow! ; 
**  and  to  impose  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  imprisonment  for 
**  the  breach  of  imy  such  directions  or  regulations  to  be  eu- 

*  forced  in  such  manner  as  in  the  said  order  or  orders  shall 
**  be  specified  : — 

"And  whereas  tlie  officers  of  the  Chmese  government,  re- 
"  sident  in  or  near  Canton,  in  the  empire  of  China,  have  sig- 
**  nified  to  the  supracargoes  of  the  East  India  Company  at 
**  Canton,  the  desire  of  that  government  that  effectual  pro- 
"  vision  should  be  made,  by  law,  for  the  good  order  of  all  Hia 
"  Majesty's  subjects  resorting  to  Canton,  and  for  the  maint«- 
"  nance  of  peace  and  due  subordination  amongst  them ;  and 
•*itia  eTcpedient  that  effect  should  be  given  to  such  rea- 
**  sonabic  demands  of  the  said  Chinese  Govcromcnt ;  now, 
"  therefore,  in  puj-suance  of  the  said  Act,  and  in  execution  of 
"  the  powers  thereby  in  His  Majesty  in  Council  in  tbat 
"  behalf  vested,  it  is  liereby  ordered  by  His  Mnjesty,  by  and 
**  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  that  all  the  powers 
"  and  authorities  which  on  tlie  twenty-first  day  of  Aijril,  one 
**  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  bIihII  by  law  be 
"  vcfeted  in  the  supnicurgocs  of  the  United  Cmnpany  of  Mer- 
"  chants  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  over  and  in  respect  to 
"  the  trade  and  commerce  of  His  Majesty's  hr 

"  port  of  Canton,  shall  be,  and  the  same  arc  ii  i 
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"  the  su|)crmtcn(IeDts  for  the  time  being  appointed  under 
"  and  by  Wrtue  of  the  snid  xVct  of  Parlitunent ;  and  that  idl 
"  regulations  which,  on  the  said  twenty-first  day  of  April, 
"  one  thonsand  ei^ht  hundred  and  thirty-four,  ^hall  bo  in 
'*  force,  touching  the  said  trade  and  commerce,  save  so  far  as 
'*  the  same  are  repealed  or  abrogated  by  the  said  Act  of  Par- 
*'  liament,  or  by  any  commission  and  instnactions,  or  Orders 
''  in  Council,  issued  or  made  by  His  Majesty  in  pursuance 
"  thereof,  or  are  inconsistent  therewith,  shall  continue  iu  full 
"  force  and  virtue ;  and  that  all  such  penalties,  forfeitures,  or 
**  imprisonments,  as  might  on  the  said  twenty-first  day  of 
**  April,  one  thousanil  eight  hundred  ajid  thirty-four,  be  in- 
"  curred  or  enforced  for  the  breach  of  such  then  existing  re- 
"  gidations  shall  thenceforth  be,  in  like  manner,  incurred  and 
"  enforced  for  the  same  regulations,  so  far  as  the  same  are 
*•'  hereby  revived  and  cont'mucd  in  force  as  aforesaid;  and 
*^  that  all  such  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  imprisonments,  when 
*'  80  incurred,  shall  be  enforced  in  the  manner  following,  that 
"  is  to  say,  either  by  such  ways  and  mean^  by  which  the 
"  same  might,  on  the  said  twentj-first  of  April,  one  thou- 
**  sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  have  been  lawfully 
**  enforced,  or  by  the  sentence  und  a<ljudication  of  the  court 
**  of  justice  established  at  Canton  aforesaid^  under  and  in 
"  pureuance  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament, 

**'  Provided  also,  and  it  is  further  declared,  that  the  regula- 
*•  lions  herein  contained  are  and  shall  be  considered  as  pro- 
"  visional  only,  and  as  intended  to  continue  in  force  only  until 
"  His  Mujesty  shull  be  pleased  to  make  such  further  or  other 
"  order  in  the  premises,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act  of  Par- 
"  liament,  as  to  His  Majesty,  witli  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
*'  Council,  may  hereafter  seem  salutary  or  expedient,  in  r&- 
'*  ference  to  such  further  information  and  experience  as  may 
•*  hereafter  )te  derived  from  the  future  course  of  the  said 
"  trade. 

"  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered,  that  the  said  8Ui>eria- 
"  tendcnts  shall  compile  and  publish,  for  the  information  of 
"  nil  whom  it  may  concern,  the  several  ri'gulitions  hereby 
"  established  and  contirmed  as  aforesaid ;  and  that  such  pub- 
**  lication,  when  so  made  with  the  authority  of  the  said  supcr- 
"  iutcndcnts,  shall,  for  all  piuposes,  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
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"  be  legul  aad  conclusive  exidence  of  the  existence  and  of 
"  the  terms  of  any  such  reflation. 

'*  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the  said  8U|KTiutcndeut« 
"  shall,  on  the  arrival  of  any  British  ship  or  vessel  at  the  port 
"  of  Canton  aforesaid,  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  master^ 
"  commander,  or  otljtr  principal  officer*  of  such  ttUip  or 
«  vcsselj  a  copy  of  such  regulations  j  and  that  every  siich 
"  master,  commander,  or  other  oflficer,  togctlier  w-ith  every 
"  other  person  arriving  in,  or  being  on  board  any  such  ship, 
*'  shall  be  bounH,  and  is  hereby  required  to  conform  himself 
**  to  such  regulations. 

"  Aiid  the  Uight  Honourable  Viscount  Palmerston,  one 
*'  of  Hia  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  is  to  give 
"  the  necessary  directions  herein  accordingly, 

«C,  C.  Greville." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  powers  vested  by  this  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  his  Majesty  in  Council,  arc  here  executed,  not  9u^ 
atantivebjy  not  definitely,  but  in  a  way  in  which  much  of  our 
legislation  is  performed,  by  reference  to  something  clses 
which  something  else  is  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  very 
dimly,  imi)ei'fectly  known,  very  imsubstantial  and  undefined. 
Tlic  superintendents  appointed  imder  the  Act  of  Parliament 
before  quoted  are  invested  with  certain  powers  and  authori- 
ties :  and  what  are  those  powei-s  and  authorities  ?  is  the  natural 
question.  Answer. — They  are,  **  ail  the  powers  and  authori- 
"  ties  which,  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1834,  shall  by  law  be 
"  vested  in  the  supracargoes  of  the  United  Company  of 
"  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  over  and  in  respect 
"  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  at  the 
"  port  of  Canton."  It  now  therefore  becomes  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  know  what  were  those  powers  vested  in  tliose 
supracargoes.  We  have  made  diligent  seai-ch  in  every  direc- 
tion most  likely  to  lead  to  the  information  required.  Wc 
have  carefully  examined  the**  Collection  of  Charters  and  Sta- 
tutes relatinff  to  the  Easi  India  Companyy'  printed  by  tlMi 
King's  printers,  *^for  the  use  of  the  Eamt  India  CompanyJ* 
We  liuvc  made  inquiries  of  members  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Kast  India  Company  most  likely  (o  be  well  informed  on 
the  subject.    The  result  of  the  information  we  have  obt^uncd 
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r»m  ihat  quarter  is  tli«t  the  powers  of  the  supracargoes  were 
always  indefinite,  and  were  submitted  to  from  the  Deceaaity 
of  the  case.  They  were  generally  supported  from  home  in 
the  exercise  of  wliatever  powers  the  circumatanee^  of  the  case 
appeared  to  justify.  We  think  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  powers  of  these  supracargoes  over  the  pro]>erty  of  the 
East  India  Company /or  the  service,  or  what  they  to  the  best 
of  their  judyt'jiwnt  coimdered  to  be  for  the  service  of  the  said 
Company  were  absolute.  If  they  considered  it  to  be  for  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  to  deliver  up  certain  pro- 
perty (such  property  being  within  their  jurisdiction)  of  the 
East  India  Company,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
empowered  to  do  so.  But  it  may  be  said,  as  the  coimcil  of 
supracargoes  of  the  Eiast  India  Company  at  Canton  had  no 
power  over  any  other  prof)erty  save  that  of  the  East  India 
Company^  except  the  power  of  deportation  given  by  the  sta- 
tute 2(>  Geo.  III.  c.57,  S.35,  and  that  given  by  33  Geo.  III. 
c,  52,  s.  133,  of  deportation,  and  of  seizing  the  ships  and 
goods  of  unlicensed  persons  trading  within  the  limits  of  the 
East  India  Company,— that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the 
powers  of  the  supracargoes  and  the  powers  of  the  superin- 
tendents ;  that  you  cannot  from  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  council  of  supracargoes  over  the  property  of  the  East 
India  Company,  form  any  conclusion  respecting  the  powers 
to  be  exercised  by  the  superinteudeuts  over  tlie  property  of 
all  the  subjects  of  the  British  G4>vcmment.  Now  let  tis  sec 
whether  the  7Sth  and  7^th  sections  of  the  Act  above  referred 
to,  the  33  Geo,  III.  c.  52,  which  apply  to  a  case  where 
certain  other  ships  besides  those  of  the  Company  were  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  the  isles  of  Japan  and  the  coasts  of  Korea 
and  Canton,  tliri>w  any  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  7t*th  section  of  that  Act,  after  reciting  that  *f  for  the  fur- 
**  ther  encouragement  of  trade  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
*'  rica  and  the  islands  adjacent,  under  the  limitations  contaiucd 
"  in  the  convention  made  by  His  Majesty  with  the  king  of 
"  Spain,  of  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  one  thousand 
"  aevcn  huntlrcd  and  ninety,  it  may  he  expedient  that  ships 
"  fitted  out  for  those  parts  should  in  certain  cases  be  pcr- 
"  mittcd  by  lieenre  from  the  said  Company  to  proceed  I'rom 
"  the  ftiiid  coast  and  islands  direct  to  the  isles  of  Japan  and 
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**  the  coasts  of  Korea  and  Canton.,  there  to  di^MMe  of  tiwir 
^  iiMiguCA  obtained  on  the  said  north-west  coast  of  America, 
'^  and  to  retnm  from  thenoe  direct  to  the  same  ncstb-west 
"  coast  or  islands  adjacent,  and  there  dispose  of  their  retams 
"  in  tnde,  the  owners  and  commanders  of  such  ships  entering 
'^  into  sodi  corenants  with,  and  giving  such  secnrxty  to  the 
**  said  company,  and  submitting  to  be  bound  by  such  rules 
**  and  regulations  as  shall  appear  to  be  best  adapted  for  pre- 
**  serring  to  the  said  company  the  exercise  and  benefit  of 
**  their  commercial  {Hivil^es,  and  conduce  to  the  preservation 
**  of  good  order  and  regularity  of  the  ship's  companies,  and 
•*  their  observance  of  the  laws  prescribed  by  the  native  states, 
*'  during  the  continnaace  of  such  ships  on  the  said  coasts  of 
^  Japan,  Korea,  and  in  the  river  of  Canton  aforesaid^"  enacts 
*  That  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  said  Company  shall,  and 
"  they  are  hereby  required  forthwith,  after  the  passing  c^  this 
^  Act,  to  frame  and  lay  before  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
**  for  the  Afiairs  of  India,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
"  shall  think  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and 
"  also  the  forms  of  such  deeds  of  co^-enant  or  other  secu- 
**  rities  as  the  said  Court  of  Directors  shall  judge  to  be 
"  proper  or  necessary  to  be  entered  into,  or  given  for  the 
**  due  observance  thereof  by  the  owners  and  commanders  of 
"  ships  to  be  licenced  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  said  Board 
•*  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  revise  the  same,  and  to  give 
**  such  orders  and  instructions  to  the  said  Directors,  in  rela- 
"  tion  thereto,  as  they  shall  think  tit  and  expedient ;  and 
"  that  the  said  owners  and  commanders,  conforming  them- 
**  selves  to  the  terms  and  conditions  which  shall  be  so  pre- 
"  scribed  shall  have  and  be  entitled  to  such  licence  or  licences, 
"  and  the  said  Court  of  Directors  are  hereby  required  to 
"  grant  the  same  accordingly,  unless,  on  any  representation 
"  made  by  the  said  directors  to  the  said  Board  of  Commission- 
"  crs,  containing  any  specific  objections  against  the  granting 
"  of  any  such  licence,  the  said  Board  shall  order  the  same 
"  to  be  withheld,  in  which  case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
"  for  the  said  Directors  to  withhold  or  refuse  the  same.'' 

And  by  the  79th  section  it  is  enacted  **'That  the  said  rules 
"  and  regulations  to  be  so  made  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
"  or  any  deeds  of  covenant  or  other  securities  to  be  required 
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'to  be  entered  into  or  given  fiir  the  obscn-nnce  thereof,  shall 
"  not  extend  lo  vest  in  any  council  of  supracargoc*,  or  other 
**  ofHcers  of  the  said  Company,  a  greater  power  over  ony 
**  thipgy  or  the  commander  a,  officerSj  or  companies  rif  the  »ame, 
^  m  the  eastern  seaa,  or  on  (he  coasts  of  Japan,  Korea,  and 
"  China,  which  they  9haU  be  permitted  to  visit  according  to 
"  the  tenor  of  such  licences,  than  such  as  can,  shalt,  or  may 
••  laufufiy  be  exercised  by  the  said  council  of  supracargoes,  or 
"  other  officers  of  the  said  Company ,  in  or  over  the  ships  em- 
"  ployed  by  or  in  the  service  of  the  said  Company^  and  the 
"  coHimanderSy  officerSy  and  men  belonging  thereto" 

Now,  the  words  used  here  are  "  any  ships,  or  the  com- 
manders, officers,  or  compauies  of  the  same."  There  is  no- 
thing said  ul)out  cargoes.  In  construction  of  law,  then,  it  was 
not  intended  to  give  to  the  said  supracargoes  a  power  over 
the  property  of  British  subjects,  (other  than  the  Eaat  India 
Company,)  who  might  be  permitted  by  licence  to  trade  with 
China. 

But,  by  the  statute,  3  and  4  William  IV.  c.  dS,  idl  the 
flubjects  of  Great  Britain  are  permitted  to  trade  there ;  and 
making  the  necessary  substitution  of  all  British  subjecta  for 
the  particular  class  specified  in  t!\e  above  recited  Act  of  Par- 
liament (33  George  III.  c.  52,)  we  arrive  at  the  conchision 
that  these  superintendents  have  not  by  l.aw  power  to  order 
the  surrender  of  the  property  of  Her  Majesty's  subjecta  in 
China  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 

Another  aspect  of  the  legal  question  would  be,  whether 
Captain  Klliot,  by  law,  hud  power  to  bind  the  British  Go- 
vernment by  any  gunrantee  he  mighi  see  fit  to  give  in  the 

ime  of  the  said  Government.     And  we  cannot  say  that  we 

fee  a  shadow  of  any  power  of  that  description  erpressiy  and 
ppccially  vested  in  him  by  any  of  the  legal  instruments  under 
whicii  he  held  his  ofticc, — either  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  or 
legal  instrument  creating  the  power  to  appoint  him,  or  the 
Order  in  Council  or  legal  instrument  executing  that  power- 
But  thuiigli  Cnptuiii  Klliot  had  no  cypress  and  sijcciai  power 
to  bind  the  British  Government,  he  liad  undoubtedly  that 
implied  and  general  power  which  exists  in  the  person  of 

rcrj'  accredited  officer  of  any  state,  from  the  commander  of 
au  army  or  a  licet,  to  the  captain  of  the  smallest  crafl 
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bcarinj^  the  isrovemment  flng,.  for  cxtrnonliimry  cmerpenciw; 
The  difficulty  oi' determining  what  the  emergencies  arc  which 
render  it  consistent  with  sound  policy  that  euch  an  oflSc«r 
should  take  upon  him  to  bind  his  government,  render  it 
always  competent  to  such  n  {government  to  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  guarantee,  or  redeem  the  pledge — to  discredit  the 
acts — to  dishonour  the  bills  of  its  officer.  And  this  oircum- 
stanco  leads  us  to  the  moral  question ;  viz.  whether  this  vns 
or  was  not  a  case  falling  under  the  class  of  cases  in  which  an 
officer  could  bind  the  government  he  represMjntcd. 

2. — We  take  it  to  need  little  demonstration  to  prove  that 
the  principal  object  for  which  Captain  Elliot  and  the  other 
ail perinten dents  %vere  in  China  was  the  protection  of  British 
subjects.  In  the  emergency  which  had  occun*cd,  as  we  liave 
described  in  the  preceding  pages.  Captain  Elliot  rightly  judged 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  adopt  the  only  means  in  his  power  for 
the  protection  of  upwards  of  150  British  subjects,  shut  up  in 
Canton  by  the  Chinese  Government.  The  British  Govern- 
ment had  left  its  subjects  in  China  iolaUif  tail/tout  proieciioN. 
Thtre  was  tiot  a  single  ship-of-war  upon  the  coast  or  in  the 
Chinese  seas*.  In  this  emergency  what  w  as  Captain  Elliot  to 
do  ?  He  felt  himself  to  be  resj)onsible  for  the  hves  of  nearly 
200  British  subjects,  and  he  adopted  the  only  coiuTse  that 
was  open  to  him  to  provide  for  their  safety.  In  his  public 
and  official  character  he 

"  cnjoinpd  and  required  alt  Her  Majestj-*»  subjects  then  present  in  Can- 
ton, in  the  name,  and  on  thcbch^f  of  Her  Britannic  MBJest)**8  Government, 
to  make  a  surrender  to  liim  for  the  wrvlcc  of  Her  said  Mi^etty's  Gova-n- 
luent,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Government  of  China,  of  all  the  opiuni 
under  their  respective  control-" 

And  further  he  declared  that 

"in  the  mo$t  fuU  and  tmrea^rvfH  manutr  he  held  himaclf  rttptH^HiU /or  ttitd 
on  behaff  q/"  Her  Britannic  Afajnty's  Governmrnf,  tw  ali  and  each  t\f  Bvr 
M({jp9ty'»  SHhjeria  surrendcrimj  the  aaid  British-oipnal  o^kmih  into  kit  haitdt, 
to  ftp  dftiverifd  oiw/o  the  Chine»c  Gwnimtnl." 


*  A*  Cupuiti  F.lllul  I*  fUtcd  to  have  come  tip  la  Canton  In  ■  boar  t>elongihg  M 
Her  Majnty's  vhip  Lame,  a  Aiiiall  vr&scl  o(  IS  guns,  we  umy  truitt-linl?  itiai  thi 
vet«el  «»■  o»  the  cuiiit.     Tlie  Uiikr  of  W«rltington  in  one  of  iht*  patl  ^u. 

pen  Intcly  jiriiileit  givrA  it  ni  his  opiiiiDn  thai  Ihrre  stioiiid  hnrc  k  "it 

thr  roKkt  "<i  ttvut  frigate,  bcsideB  one  or  twu  naaller  veewU."  Thi-  •-  -••  ..i'l'-'rl' 
Hilt  cirrumtuiicc  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  i>piiuii  onners  ai  againit  llic  Biitiab 
Govcntmtm. 
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fow,  whether  Captain  Elliot  wna  or  was  not  hgaJly  aii- 
lorized  thus  to  bind  Her  Brituuuic  Majesty's  GovcmmcDt, 
the  parties  thus  enjoined  and  required,  believed  him  to  be 
legally  authorized^  and  acted  under  that  belief.  But  the 
gist  of  the  ailment  lies  not  merely  on  what  supposition 
with  respect  to  Captain  Elliot's  jKJwers,  but  for  what  ape- 
citic  purjjose,  and  with  what  etrect,  the  opium  was  surren- 
dered. There  were  at  that  lime  shut  up  in  Canton  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  deprived  of  their  servants,  and  de- 
barred from  purchasing  food,  in  all  about  230  foreigners, 
in  nearly  the  following  proportions  as  to  the  respective  nations 
to  which  they  belonged : — viz. 

British,  including  Her  Majesty's  superintendents,  and 
the  East  India  Company's  Agency  Establishments, 
and  about  50  officers  and  seamen  of  the  shipping  at 

AVhampoa  or  other  strangers 130 

Parsees,  or  other  natives  of  India,  mostly  British  subjects     50 

Americans 30 

Portuguese,  some  from  Macao,  others  natives  of  India 

and  Britinh  subjects 15 

Dutch,  Swiss,  8cc 5 

Total  230 
The  opium,  then,  surrendered  to  Captain  Elliot  can  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  ransom  of  the  lives  of 
180  British  subjects.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  an  objec- 
tion that  may  be  here  made.  It  maybe  said  tl»at  nearly  all,  if 
not  all  of  the  merchants  or  mercantile  agents  out  of  this  num- 
ber of  150  and  upwards  of  Britisli  subjects,  were  or  hod  been 
Qgaged  more  or  less  in  the  opium  trade;  and  that,  conse- 
Pquently,  they  could  make  no  moral  chiira  for  compensation 
for  having  given  up  their  own  property  to  save  their  own 
lives.  It  might  be  shown,  indeed,  that  although  occasionally 
all  those  houses  of  agency  may  have  been  concerned  in  opium 
on  their  own  account,  none  were  entirely  so.  However,  we 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  contest  this  point.  Let  us  deduct 
from  tlie  sum  toUU  of  British  subjects  whose  Uves  were  in 
jeo{«irdy  from  Chinese  violence,  all  those  who  were  in  any 
the  slightest  degree  interested  in  the  property  surrendered, 
and  see  how  the  argument  stands  without  them.    We  lutve 
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still  rcmaimog  Her  Majesty's  superintendents,  the  East 
Iniiiu  Compiin3r's  Agency  EstabliBhrncnt,  and  about  iiU  offi- 
cers and  acamen  belonging  to  the  British  shipping.  As  tiie 
rantom  of  tlinr  lives  the  opium  was  given  up.  A  quration 
again  will  be  naked  by  some  persons,  which  must  be  answer- 
ed. Wert  their  Uvea  worth  20,283  che«ta  of  opium,  estimated 
at  say  500  dullnrs  per  chest,  making  a  sum  nf  upward*  of 
3,000,000/.  sterling?  It  may  seem,  indeed,  a  somewlmt  un- 
gracious, ungenerous,  pennywise  style  of  going  to  wnrk, — 
this  weighing  out  the  lives  of  Englishmen  and  British  sub- 
jects by  ounces  and  grains  of  silver.  But  we  wish  to  adapt 
our  argument  to  the  encounter  of  any  objections  that  may 
be  urged  against  it.  In  this  case,  however,  we  have  a  unit 
among  the  lives  to  be  ransomed,  which  represents  so  many 
other  units,  that  it  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  reckoning  every 
individual  fraction  of  a  farthing  sterUng  tlint  each  life  on  this 
occasion  might  be  worth.  However  ignoble  the  oceaaioo, 
however  obscure  the  scene,  ami  on  that  scene  and  that  occi^ 
sion  however  inadequate  might  be  the  symbol,  ncverthele«s» 
in  that  scene,  on  tliat  occasion,  the  Queen's  superintendents 
must  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  the  representaiivcs  of 
the  majesty  of  the  British  people  and  the  British  crowu. 
This  consideration  alone  is  ao  weighty,  as  to  make  the  op- 
posing scale  of  tlie  balunre  kick  the  beam.  It  is  nut  of  a 
ransom  for  the  superintcndonts  in  their  personal,  natural 
character  that  we  speak,  but  of  a  ransom  for  them  in  their 
public,  civil,  official  chaiacter,  in  which  for  the  occasion  they 
represent  iu  that  sphere  the  power,  wealth,  und  dignity  of  the 
British  nation  and  the  British  name. 

As  to  what  has  been  said  of  their  possessing  no  poUtical 
character,  whatever  character  they  may  bear  as  regards  the 
Chinese,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  officers  solemnly  ap* 
pointed  by  the  King  in  Council,  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  possess  a  puliticnl  character  aa  rcgardt 
British  subjects.  And  be  it  observed,  moreover,  that  the 
recital  in  an  Order  in  Council  being  good  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  a  fact,  at  least  oa  regards  British  subjects,  and  it 
being  recited  in  the  said  Order  in  Council  that  the  said 
superintendents  were  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  desire  «/ 
ilie  Clxinese  Government  to  thai  ctl'oct^  Briiit»h  subjecta  have 
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good  authority  to  consider  the  sadd  superintendents  as  in- 
vested with  a  political  character,  not  only  as  regards  the 
British  Government  and  its  subjects,  but  as  regards  the 
Chinese  Government  and  its  subjects.  Captain  Elliot  has 
been  accused  of  identifying  the  English  nation  with  the 
cause  of  the  smugglers.  If  Captain  Elliot  had  been  quite 
sure  that  there  were  no  British  subjects  shut  up  in  Canton 
but  those  concerned  in  opium  smuggling,  perhaps  then  the 
strict  line  of  his  duty  towards  the  British  GK>vemment  might 
have  been  to  leave  them  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  into  which 
their  own  acts  had  brought  them.  But  as  Captain  Elliot 
could  not  be  sure  of  what  was  not  the  fact,  it  was  his  duty  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for  the  protection  of  such  British 
subjects  placed  under  his  protection  as  had  done  nothing  to 
forfeit  that  protection.  If  he  had  left  them  to  perish  by 
Chinese  violence,  he  would  have  been  visited  with  tenfold 
reprobation  by  those  very  persons  who  are  now  hunting  him 
down  for  the  opposite  line  of  conduct. 

We  are  then  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  was  one  of  those 
critical  cases  in  which  an  accredited  officer  bad  power  to 
bind  the  government  he  represenfed ;  and  consequently,  that 
the  British  Government  are  bound  to  redeem  the  pledge 
given  by  Captain  Elliot  to  the  owners  of  opium  surrendered 
to  him  for  the  Chinese  Government.  And  this  specific  claim 
the  British  Government,  as  a  government  making  any  pre- 
tensions to  honour,  good  faith  and  good  policy  (for  here,  as 
in  private  life,  honesty  or  good  faith  is  the  best  policy),  are 
bound  to  satisfy  at  once,  without  delay,  and  without  equivo- 
cation, without  subterfuge,  without  any  pretence  of  waiting 
to  be  compensated  itself  by  the  Chinese  Government ;  for  it 
is  a  distinct  claim  upon  the  British  Government,  altogether 
independent  of  any  claim  which  the  British  Government  may 
have  upon  the  Chinese  Government.  This  last  question  we 
now  proceed  to  consider. 

II,  The  importance  and  novelty  of  the  case  render  a  few 
prcUminary  remarks  necessary.  The  writers  on  the  so-called 
law  of  nations  for  the  most  part  confound  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  nations.  There  is  one  writer,  too,  (a  man 
whose  clearness,  vigour  and  grasp  of  mind,  form  a  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  feebleness  and  confusion  of  ideas 
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which  characterize  the  above-mentioned   henl   of  nritera] 
whom  they  someliint's  cite  ats  an  authority  for  that  doctrine. 
We  mean  Hobbes,  whom   Vattel   and   others  represent  as 
holding  "that  the  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  nature  applied 
to  atates  or  nations*."     And  certainly  the  passage  quoted  by 
Vattel  (from  the  De  Cive,  c.  xiv.  J.  4),  is  borne  out  by  a  passage 
in  the  Leviathan  (part  II.  c.  30,  p.  185),  where  Hobbes  says 
expressly, — *^the  law  of  nations  and  the  law  of  nattire  is  the 
same  thing."     Now,  according  to  Hobbes,  the  fundamental 
law  of  nature  is,  "That  every  man  ought  to  endeavour  peace, 
"  as  far  as  he  has  hope  of  obtaininjj  it ;  and,  when  he  can- 
"  not  obtain  it,  that   he  may  seek  and  use  all  helps  and  ad- 
"  vantages  of  warf."     And  again,  "The  right  of  nature, 
*'  which  writers  commonly  call  jtu  natural,  is  tlie  liber^ 
'^  each  man  hath  to  use  his  own  power  as  he  will  himself, 
"  for  the  presen-ation  of  his  own  nature,  that  is  to  say,  of 
"  his  own  life;  and  consequently,  of  doing  anyttiiug  which 
"  in  his  owit  judgement  and  reason  he  shall  conceive  to  be 
"  the  aptest  means  thereunto."     ^Vnd  *'  A  law  of  nature  {Ux 
"  naturalig)  is  a  precept,  or  general  nde,  found  out  by  rea- 
"  son,  by  which  a  man  is  forbidden  to  do  that  which  is  dc- 
**  structivc  of  his  life,  or  taketh  away  the  meaaa  of  preacn^ng 
"  the  same,  and  to  omit  that  by  which  he  thinkcth  it  may  be 
"  best  presen-edj."     In  order  to  make  out  that  this  and  the 
law  of  nations  arc  equivalent  terms,  we  must  adopt  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  nations  continue  in  a  state  of  nature  as  regards 
their  external  relations  towards  each  other.     But  uniung  ud- 
tions  which,  for  a  scries  of  years  or  centuries,  have  had  with 
each  other  repeated  comuumcattons  and  transactions  both  of 
peace  and  war,  many  customs  and  mnxims  prow  up,  which, 
although  wanting  one  essential  quality  of  laws,  prtjj-wrly  so 
called,  viz.  a  sanction  to  enforce  them,  are  to  a  certain  extent 
but  only  lo  a  certain  extent,  for  the  reasons  given  above; 
lince  they  are  constantly  disregarded  by  those  nationa  or 
sovereigns  who  consider  tliemselves  powerful  enough  so  to 
do)  recognized  by  certain  nations  who  usually  style  tlictn- 


*  \»UtVn  Law  of  X«tuitii ;  PrcC  |).  viL,   Piiirrtiaarfii   Ljiw  of  Katura  noil  Nb- 
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selves  cinlized,  and  mtiy  be  without  much  impropriety  callod 
colleiHiv^Iy  the  hiw  of  uiiUons.  And  the  mUleadiiigmid  niin- 
chicvous  blunder  usually  committed  by  the?  writers  al>uvc  al- 
luded to,  ia  to  confound  this  positive  or  practical  law  of  nations, 
or  international  law,  with  that  phantom  which  they  style  tlie 
taw  of  nuture=^.  But  the  present  question  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample that  ail  the  nations  of  the  world  styling  themselves 
civilized  du  not  recognize  the  law  of  nations.  The  Chinese 
do  not  recognize  it,  and  therefore,  as  regards  them,  we  are 
driven  hack  to  that  state  in  which,  what  we  have  descril>ed 
above  as  the  law  of  nature,  is  the  onlv  light  we  have  to  walk 

If  the  Chinese  Government  recognized  that  system  or  code 
of  laws  or  usages,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  law  of  na- 
tions, or  international  law,  the  solution  of  this  question  would 
be  simple  and  easy.  Smuggling  is  carried  on  reciprocally  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  both  the  EngUsli  and  French  coasts  j 
yet  if  either  nation,  instead  of  protecting  its  own  coasts  from 
snmggling,  were  to  attempt  to  put  down  smuggling  by  sei- 
zing the  persons  of  the  ambassadors  or  consuls  of  the  other 
nation,  it  would  not  be  fliflicult  to  predict  the  consequence  of 
such  an  act.  But  where  treaties  do  not  exist,  international 
law  does  not  exist:  and  nations,  like  individuals,  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  law  of  nature — in  other  words,  the  law  of  the 
strongest.  The  end  of  all  law,  however  much  and  often  law 
may  diverge  from  the  path  to  that  end,  is  to  protect  the  weak- 
bodied  and  simple-minded  against  the  strong  and  the  crafty; 
and  treaties  between  nations,  so  far  as  they  have  the  (tAYCc  of 
laws,  have  the  same  object.  The  Chinese  Government  has 
always  declined  to  enter  into  any  treaties ;  and  one  of  its  true 
and  even  avowed  reasons  for  so  declining  was  that  a  contract 
or  treaty  implies  a  certain  equality  between  the  contract- 
ing parties: — and  the  Clilnese  Government  acknowledges 
no  equal  upon  earth.  It  recognizes  tributaries,  but  no  allies. 
By  this  conduct,  therefore,  it  seems  to  evince  a  preference  for 


*  See  a  uule  on  tSU  »ub}«-tC  \n  PmrcMur  Auitiii'i  Jiirii^iruilcncc,  p.  380.     Mr. 
It  "  Vfiii  MurU-iir  orOtilliiiKifii  (wliu  <lte<I  itutnr  few  yearfc  af.u)  wu 
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this  liiw  of  nature, — or  of  the  strongest, — in  other  words,  for 
tliis  no  lou\  beeiuisc  it  considers  it«clt'  in  the  i)08ition  of  the 
stroiigcat,  and  consequently  believes  thiit  it  would  l)c  n  loser 
by  any  other  state  of  thiiigs.  China,  however,  docs  not  pro- 
few  to  make  a  giant's  UHe  of  her  gigantic  strength — to  use  it 
for  the  purpose  of  coercion,  of  conquest.  8he  professes  to 
look  down  ^ith  an  eye  of  cold  iudit)brcncc  or  philosophic 
scorn  upon  the  quarrels  and  the  treaties,  Uic  wurs  luid  the 
mussacrcs  for  freedom,  reHgion,  glory,  or  whatever  else,  of 
the  numerous  uottous  into  ^vhich  Europe  is  divided,  though 
they  nltogetber  form  a  population  inferior  in  number  to  her 
own  alone.  She  takes  no  part  in  then*  enmities  or  their 
friendslups,  their  commerce  or  their  -wars  :  the  aim  of  their 
existence  is  not  hers.  Except  that  alic  is  less  warlike  and 
less  ferocious  than  we  were  then,  she  regards  it^  Etmipeaus 
who  come  to  traffic  with  her,  pretty  much  as  we  regarded 
the  Jews  500  years  ago.  She  tolerates  us  for  our  doUurSi 
but  she  despises  us,  spits  on  our  gaberdine^  and  even  some- 
times pulls  a  tooth,  if  the  dollars  oi'e  not  to  be  got  at  iji 
any  other  way.  Now,  whether  we  should  take  upon  us  tu 
attempt  to  bejit  (for  there  is  clearly  no  other  way  thou  this, 
the  ratio  uitima  ref/um)  such  a  nation  into  a  more  amicable 
feeling,  or,  at  least,  more  courteous  demeanour  towards  us,  is 
a  question  entirely  between  God  and  our  consciences ;  or,  as 
others  will  put  it,  between  our  pride  and  our  pockets.  If 
we  feel  convinced  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  ourselves,  our  pos. 
terity,  and  the  world  at  large,  that  we,  a  people  before  ^shi>^ 
combined  energy,  coohipss,  disolphne,  and  valour,  hath  sunk 
every  obstacle,  and  been  bcntcn  down  every  foe  on  every 
■horc  and  every  sea  througJiout  tlic  world  for  more  than 
700  years, — ever  since  the  ilag  of  the  haughty  ajid  fiery 
Norman  was  blended  with  that  of  the  steady  and  stubborn 
Saxon, — should  humble  the  pride  of  the  Chinese  Emperor, 
showing  him  and  his  people  that  we  are  not  tlie  mere  pedlera 
and  money-changers  they  take  us  fur,  and  that  wu  deal  in 
red-hot  shot  as  welt  as  cold  dollars ;  why  tlten  it  is  our  duty, 
feeling  so  convinced,  so  to  do ;  and  if  we  are  convinced  of 
the  contnirvj  we  do  right  to  do  the  conti'ary ;  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  matter  a  little  more  closely. 

In  the  view  of  the  judge  and  the  legislator  punishment  U 
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inflicted,  injury  is  redressed,  not  for  the  sake  of  vengeance 
for  the  pastj  but  of  prevention  of  evil  and  injury  for  the  fiiture. 
As  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  and  still  more 
as  long  as  the  Chinese  principles  of  government  remain  what 
they  are,  any  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  China  must  ever  be  subject  to  be  attended  by  a  great 
many  transactions  of  the  nature  of  smuggling.  Wherever  the 
prohibition  of  articles  which  are  eminently  objects  of  desire  is 
strict,  and  the  means  of  enforcing  that  prohibition  are  insuf- 
ficient, the  temptations  to  smuggling  must  be  irresistible.  A 
good  deal  has  been  written  on  what  are  called  the  ''iniquities  of 
the  opium  trade,''  and  many  of  those  who  so  stigmatize  that 
traffic  are  no  doubt  actuated  by  the  purest  and  worthiestmotives. 
But  if  any  government  were  to  undertake  to  put  down  every 
traffic  which  any  other  government  took  upon  itself  to  prohi- 
bit, there  would  soon  be  an  end  to  commerce  altogether.  The 
importation  of  anygiven  article  is  onlysmuggling  as  regards  the 
country  prohibiting  the  article.  Until  the  article  in  question 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  country  it  is  not  contra- 
band, and  not  forfeited.  To  prohibit  the  production  of  opium 
because  a  few  or  even  many  Chinese  convert  it  into  an  in- 
strument of  self-destruction,  would  be  about  as  reasonable  as 
to  prohibit  the  production  of  French  brandy.  Oporto  wine, 
or  English  gin  or  cutlery,  because  each  and  all  of  them  be- 
come at  times  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  human  life 
and  morals,  while  none  of  them  is  an  article  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia, which  opium  is.  And  besides  surely,  as  regards  the 
prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  opium,  the  British  East  India 
Company  are  not  called  upon  to  do  more,  in  order  that  Chi* 
namen  may  not  smoke  opium,  than  the  Chinese  Government 
itself  docs.  And  suppose  we  were  to  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  opium  from  all  our  dependencies  for  the  purpose 
of  being  imported  into  China,  and  were  to  succeed  to  a 
certain  extent  (and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  we  should  suc- 
ceed completely)  in  preventing  its  introduction  into  Chi- 
na, what  security  have  we  that  the  Chinese  may  not  think 
fit  to  prohibit  some  other  article  of  commerce,  and  enact 
over  again  towards  the  British  representative  and  British 
subjects  the  same  drama  which  we  have  just  described  ?  It 
is  perfectly  clear,  that  unless  our  intercourae  with  the  Chinese 
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is  placed  on  a  <liflerent  fitoting  from  that  on  which  it  slanc 
nt  present,  we  may  be  liable  at  any  time  to  a  recurrence  of 
the  unpleasant  and  eomewhat  opprobrious  scenes  which  have 
lately  been  exhibited  to  the  world  at  our  expense.  It  is  quite 
clear,  that  if  it  is  desired  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
nets  towards  British  subjects  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Gck 
vernment,  such  a  reparation  must  be  demanded  and  exacted  for 
this  insult  to  the  representative  of  tlie  majesty  of  the  British 
crown  and  British  jwopic  at  Canton,  as  may  render  it  inex- 
pedient for  the  Government  of  China  ever  to  venture  upon  a 
repetition  of  it,  Kor  it  15  important  to  remark  here,  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  authorities  vrere 
perfectly  aware  of  what  they  were  about,— that  they  perfectly 
understood  the  otHcial  character  in  which  Captain  KUiot 
appeared  at  Canton.  A  variety  of  jiroof  of  this  might  be  ad- 
duced from  the  Chinese  public  documents,  but  the  following 
recital  in  the  preamble  already  quoted  to  the  order  in  council 
of  the  9th  day  of  December  1833  is  sufficient ; — 

**  And  whereas  ihe  ofHccnt  uT  the  Cliinese  Guvemment,  niitdent  iu  or 
near  Caitturi,  in  the  empire  of  China,  have  sigiiiticd  to  the  supracargoca  of 
the  East  hidia  Coitifiauy  at  Ctuiton,  the  dc»ire  of  that  govemiiu>nt  Utat  ef- 
fectual provision  should  be  made,  by  law,  for  the  good  order  of  all  His 
Majesty's  subjeeta  resorting  to  Canton,  and  for  ihe  maintenance  of  peace 
and  due  subordination  aiuoDgst  them  ;  and  it  is  expedient  that  effect  uluiald 
be  given  to  such  reasonable  demands  of  the  said  Chinese  Government :" 

And  in  pursuance  of  a  certain  act  of  ])arliamcut  therein 
described,  it  was  ordered  by  the  said  order  in  council,  thnl 
certain  powers  and  authoritiea  therein  referred  to,  should  by 
law  be  vcfited  in  the  superintendents  for  the  time  being  ap- 
pointed under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  act  of  parliament. 

The  consequences,  whicb  for  the  future  we  say  it  is  nbRO- 
lutely  necessary  to  prevent,  are  still  more  fully  developed  in 
the  following  passage  of  on  edict  of  the  8th  of  May,  1H;3U  : 


••  AH  you  foreignem  of  ever>'  nation,  should  you  not  corae  hither,  Iher* 
the  raattur  nst^ ;  but  ehould  you  come  lu  the  territor)*  of  the  Celestial 
Court,  l>r  you  |»euple  of  any  cx>uriln'  wluitsuevcr,  to  oncd  as  opium  in 
brought,  in  all  codes,  in  accordance  witli  tlie  itfw  law,  the  parties  sihall  b« 
capitally  exi-cuted  fpuiii-sbi'ilj,  aiul  the  property  cotixriy  conllacoled.  Say 
not  llutt  it  was  not  tuJd  bdurehoiiU  t " 
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Upon  this  edict  Captaiu  KUlot  made  some  juBt  remarks  iu 
the  following 

"  Public  Nclic*  to  Rritiah  Snhjects. 

"Tlie  Chief  Supprinteml^nt  ycstordny  received  an  Edict,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed is  a  copy,  to  the  joint  address  of  the  Consul  of  the  King  of  LtolUnd, 
ihe  Cunaul  of  the  United  States,  noJ  himneir.  By  this  lavr  the  »hips  and 
crcMTft*  of  all  nations,  henceforward  arriving  in  China,  are  liable  to  the  pe- 
nalties; the  first,  of  confiscation,  and  the  last,  of  death.  ui>on  the  dctermi- 
nation  of  this  government  that  tliey  liave  intruducctl  opium.  The  danger 
of  confiding  to  thi^  gnverninent  the  administration  of  any  judicial  process 
ci.inreniing  foreigocn  can  scarcely  be  more  strikingly  manifested  tlian  la 
the  list  of  names  lately  proscribed  by  the  High  Commissioner,  l^vidence 
tliat  has  been  good  to  satisfy  hts  excellency  that  these  sixteen  persons  are 
principal  parties  concerned  in  introducing  opium,  and  therefore  to  justify 
their  detentiun  as  hostages,  would  of  courw  bv  equally  good  fur  other  con- 
victions of  the  like  nature.  It  may  he  taken  to  be  certain,  however,  that  the 
list  cnntai 09  the  names  of  ptTsona  who  have  never  been  engaged  in  such 
pursuits,  or,  let  it  be  added^  in  any  other  contraband  procljcc.  In  in- 
vestigation upon  feuch  iubjeclfl.  the  Chinese  authorities  would  prol>ahly  be 
guiltless  of  any  deliberate  intention  to  commit  acts  of  Judicial  spoliation 
and  murder.  But  it  is  plain,  that  in  the  present  slate  of  the  intercourse, 
tlicrc  would  be  excessive  risk  of  such  consequences,  and  therefore  the  pre- 
sent law  is  incompatible  with  nafe  or  honourable  continuance  at  Canton, 
if  nothing  eUc  had  happened  to  establish  the  same  conclusion.  It  places, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Itvci,  liberty,  ajid  property  of  the  whole  foreign  com* 
munity  here  at  the  mercy  of  any  reckless  foreigners  outside,  and  more 
particularly  at  the  disposal  of  the  hong  merchants,  linguist*,  compradoros, 
ond  their  retainers.  Tlie  Chief  Supermtendent  by  no  means  ftscrilxv  ge- 
neral wickedness  to  those  parties,  but  their  situation  and  liabililics  make 
ihcm  very  unitafe  reporters,  and  yet  it  is  mainly  upon  their  reports  that 
the  judgment  of  the  government  will  be  takpn. 

"It  wiM  be  particularly  observed  that  persons  remaining  arc  nndcr* 
stood  hy  the  government  to  assent  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  law. 

"  Charles  Elliot, 

*'  Chief  Superittteadent  of  the  Trade  of  British  subjects  in  China." 
"Canton,  nth  May,  ia3!>.** 


*  Quicre, — >Mictherilic  ^»onI  in  ihe  edict  Sftqiiotorl  aliove,  "  [larticv"  would  not 
lie  held  by  tbc  Chinese  jndiciai  suthorities  to  coinpreheml  more  than  "  crews", 
sit.  prindpals  or  owiien,  aud  nen  ageiiti  also.  In  reference  to  this  subjeet  wq 
make  Oie  fullowin^  extract  from  ibc  CaHfon  Regittfr  of  21*1  May,  (IH39): — 
"  \Vc  iiDilcrMaiid  that  H.  E.  the  imperial  t'oiiiiiiL*sii>iier  lisi  commanded  the  pilots 
III  t'rinr  the  vhipH  now  lying  oiittifte  into  the  river;  and  rAm  they  have  arrived 
at  Wbaniptia,  Ihnx  the  new  law  sball  be  ili\ulge<l  to  tliem.  If  anj  of  tbe  ships  of 
any  nation  rnter  the  port  imdcr  thi&  ^aciuiis  p4:miis^iou,  the  tnitli  of  ilic  Chinese 
provcrfj  will  be  verified  ;  namely  : — '  That  the  Chinese  mc  with  two  cjcs  aud  sU 
other  men  wiUt  only  one/  " 
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In  making  the  uhove  rcmiirkh  let  us  nut  he  misuntlem 
We  lire  no  advocates  of  smuggling  in  any  kind  or  degree; 
and  if  the  moral  guilt  can  be  increuacd  by  the  |>eculiar  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  article  smuggled,  it  would  rertahily 
be  so  by  those  nf  a  pernicious  and  demoniliHiug  drug  tike 
opium.  Holding  it  when  used  in  the  manner  the  Chinete 
uae  it,  that  is,  not  as  a  medicine  but  oa  a  liucury,  to  be  in  the 
last  ilegree  hurtful  to  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture of  maDj  wc  wish  moBt  heartily  that  they  had  put  dowo 
the  trade — had  cffectimUy  stepped  the  importation  in  a 
regular  and  justitiablc  manner:  we  wish  so  for  their  sake» 
OS  well  as  for  our  own.  The  blunder  made  by  the  Chi- 
ne«e  authorities  was  in  ptitting  coercion  upon  others  be- 
sides those  who  were  or  poasibly  might  be  engaged  in  lite 
trade.  If  they  liad  shut  up  all  the  opium  merchants  and 
Rgent£, — if  they  had  even  threatened  them  with  death  un- 
less they  surrendered  the  opium  under  their  eontrolj — we 
do  not  think  that  upon  principles  of  general  equity  they  eould 
have  been  culled  upon  to  account  for  what  they  tlid.  But  m 
shutting  up  or  keeping  in  confinement,  in  other  words  put- 
ting coercion  u|)on,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  aupcrintendeut* 
and  otlicn*  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  had  and  could  have 
no  concern  with  the  opium  smuggling,  they  made  their 
quarrel  with  the  smugglers  a  quarrel  with  the  British  na- 
tion. NoM  in  this  case  the  British  nation  cither  is  an  opium 
smuggler  or  she  is  not.  If  she  is,  she  is  not  on  that  account 
the  less  likely  to  resent  hcinp;  treated  as  a  smuggler,  and  to 
demand  redress  and  indemnity  for  her  losses  and  thewroiigi*. 
If  she  is  not,  she  will  justly  demand  redress  for  the  injuriouft 
treatment  she  has  received  ;  and  one  shape  in  which  that  re- 
dress may  in  part  be  effected,  may  be  indemnity  for  the  pro- 
perty lost.  If  the  Chinese  had  carefidly  selected  only  thoae 
who  were  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  putting  coercion  ujiod 
them,  btit  leaving  tree  passage  to  lUl  othws,  they  and  those 
who  support  them  would  most  undoubtedly  have  had  ft] 
tnaeh  l>ctter  case  than  they  have  at  present;  though  cvm 
then  their  conduct  would  have  had  very  much  ihe  etFcct  ofj 
punishing  by  an  *?*  post  facto  kw.  For  the  nuffering  I 
n  law  to  lie  for  years  as  a  dead  letter,  and  then  all  at  once ' 
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ng  it  into  Anolent  opcrationj  has  the  same  eflect  aa 
pofit  /ar/o  law.  A  (cw  years  a^o  Governor  Yuen  suc- 
ceeded in  drinng  aMuy  opium  smuggling  from  Whampoa  by 
the  fiimjilc  excrcrse  of  the  known  Chinese  law,  that  whenever 
foreigners  prove  I'efrnctory  their  hatches  &haU  be  closed  (i.  c. 
their  legal  trade  suspended)  mitil  they  obey.  It  may  be  a^ked, 
why  did  he  not  go  ou  enforcing  that  law?  It  would  have 
been  more  easy  to  destroy  the  trade  when  the  importation 
was  only  5000  or  fiOOf*  chests,  than  when  it  was  nearer 
30,000.  Among  the  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Chi- 
nese were  not  sincere  in  professing  to  stop  it  then^  one  i»,  that 
tJie  duw  of  silver  was  into  the  empire  at  that  time.  Tlie  ba- 
lance of  exports  and  imports  and  consequently  of  exchanges 
did  not  turn  against  them  until }  829-30.  Yuen  rotiretl  from 
the  Empci-or's  Council  of  Four  (Nny-Ko)  only  last  year;  and 
his  retirement  seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for  the  violeot 
party  in  the  imperial  councils  to  ctiter  u|>on  those  proceedings 
wliich  Lin  is  now  following  out. 

But  admitting  that  an  insidt  has  been  offered  to  the  British 
people,  in  the  force  put  upon  the  persons  of  British  subjects, 
and  more  especially  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Britisli  eom- 
jncrce,  there  are  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  accoant 
a  rational  and  civilized  state  besides  the  mere  consideration 
'the  shortest  way  to  avenge  that  insult.  It  may  be  said  that 
_if  the  Chinese  do  not  wish  for  our  trade  we  have  no  right  t^ 
ce  it  upon  them :  and  it  may  be  said  also,  with  a  good 
olour  of  truth,  that  the  supply  even  of  all  the  British  enipire 
with  tea  is  but  a  part  of  the  Chinese  trade  in  tea  (considering 
the  vast  supplier  of  that  article  required  by  the  eastern  parts 
of  Europe  and  vast  tracts  of  Northeni  Asia),  and  consequently 
the  Chinese  might  not  be  disposed  to  make  any  great  sacrifice 
to  retain  the  British  tnide ; — moreover  that  there  are  the 
Americans  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  our  quarrel  with  the 
Chinese  to  become  the  instruments  of  supplying  all  the  British 
dominions  with  tea.  But  all  this  is  no  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion. It  is  tmdeniuble  that  for  two  hundred  years  the  Chinese 
have  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  us  to  trade  with  them ; 
and  wv.  are  not  bound,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  any  law  either 
of  (iod  or  man,  when  an  individual  or  a  nation  has  opened  a 
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shop,  and  wc,  among  others,  have  entered  that  shop,  to  swU- 
mit  to  be,  not  civilly  informed  that  the  shopkeeper  does  not 
M-ish  for  our  custom,  but  driven  out  with  kicks  andhootinga, 
for  no  other  pretence  than  that  a  relation  of  ours,  over  whose 
actions  vrc  have  no  complete  control,  though  whatever  contivl 
wc  might  Iiave  has  been  exercised  to  prevent  the  act  in  ques- 
tion, has  done  some  act  v  liich  has  displeased  the  Bhopkeeper. 
So  far  from  submitting  tamely  to  such  treatment  from  the 
shopkeeper,  we  should  most  unquestionably  turn  upon  him 
and  give  him  a  drubbing  that  he  should  remember  to 
the  last  day  of  his  natural  life,  and  that  should  be  to  all 
such  as  he  a  lesson  of  good  government  and  good  manners 
to  all  time.  Let  us  suppose  that  l^  e  send  out  a  squadron, 
— that  we  take  the  most  efHcieut  plan  to  make  known  lo 
the  Celestial  Court  itself  that  we  deem  ourselves  insulted, 
and  mean  to  have  reparation  for  the  insult, — that  wc  sail 
up  the  Yellow  Sea  lo  the  point  nearest  to  Pekin  j  that  w« 
•*  single  out  the  vital  part  of  our  adversary,  and  the  point  of 
"  it  which  is  most  exposed  ;  that  in  that  vulucmbic  heart  we 
"  plant  our  dagger,  so  that  the  remotest  limb  shall  quiver 
"  with  the  shock."  Supposing  all  this,  it  behoves  us  also  to 
consider  what  will  be  the  consequences  when  the  vibrations 
of  that  shock  have  passed  away.  We  might,  to  be  sure,  |>cr- 
haps  without  >ery  great  difficulty,  effect  a  revolution  in  China. 
The  Chinese  are  by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  Tartar  yoke, 
Wc  might  pull  down  the  Tartiu"  and  set  a  Chinaman  in  his 
place,  but  then,  how  long  would  the  Chinaman  remain? 
WTien  you  once  begin  to  pvdl  down  an  elderly  edifice,  there 
is  no  saying  where  you  are  to  stop.  And  so  we  arrive  at  the 
point  in  the  circle  where  we  were  some  pages  back, — viz.  that 
we  should  incur  a  terrible  responsibility  by  disturbing  the 
governing  forces  that  at  present  act  upon  the  Cluncse  people. 
Nevertheless  we  are  incUued  to  think  that  the  latter  course 
would  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  best ;  and  the  course  which  A 
ruler  or  minister  at  once  bold  and  able,  resolute  and  wary, 
would  adopt.  Wc  should  send  out  a  ilect  and  army  (a  dndl 
of  troops  from  India  would  probably  be  sufficient),  laud  ns 
near  to  Pekin  as  iKtssible;  distribute  nianifcstoes  everywhens 
as  wc  advanced,  that  wc  do  not  mean  to  plunder  the  property 
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of  the  Chinese^  or  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  Chinese 
laws  and  in^a lit ut inns  \  that  our  sole  quarrel  is  ivilh  Lhc 
Tartar  invaders ;  and  our  object  to  place  a  Chinese  on  the 
throne  instead  of  a  Tartar ;  and  to  restore  to  China  whatever 
of  her  institutions  or  custoras,  al)olishcd  by  the  Tartars,  she 
wis>hcd  to  have  restored.  We  should  march  to  Pekin,  pluck 
tlic  Tartar  from  his  throne,  place  a  Chinaman  in  his  i^eat,  and 
make  the  sole  condition  of  giving  him  his  cmi>irc  that  he 
would  sanction  free  trade  with  all  the  world.  We  tliink  that 
all  this  might  be  done  at  less  expense  than  u  palLr)'  peddling 
indecisive  measure  would  cost,  especially  if  wc  take  into  ac- 
count the  consequences  of  these  inefficient  measures,  which, 
like  everything  at  first  cheap  and  bad,  are  always  the  most 
expensive  io  the  end.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  following 
account  of  certain  secret  political  associations  in  China  that 
the  work  of  overturning  the  Tartar  government  would  not  be 
a  difficult  one.  In  tact  the  fear  of  something  of  tliis  kind  is 
said  to  be  at  the  l>ottom  of  the  extraordinary  jealouHy  of 
foreign  intercourse  entertained  by  the  Tniiar  government  of 
China. 

"  The  fraternitiea  which  are  mnh\  dronHc«l  by  the  Government  of  China 
arc  those  bccrct  ossoriatiuiu,  under  various  mysterious  names,  which  com- 
bine  for  purpiwes  either  religious  or  politieal,  or  perhaps  boUi  together. 
Of  the  first  description,  the  sect  of  the  •  Water-lily*  (a  sacred  plant;,  and 
that  of  the  '  Incenso-ltuniers,'  are  hoth  denounced  in  the  7th  section  of  the 
Shing-yu  ;  and  with  them  ia  confounded  tlie  Roman  Catholic  worship,  un- 
der the  same  prohibition.  The  present  weak  state  of  (he  government  ren- 
ders it  particularly  jealous  of  all  secret  itiicietiea  whatever,  on  well  as  eniel 
and  iinrelcDting  tn  punishing  their  leaders.  But  the  chief  object  of  its 
dread  and  persecution  is  the  San-ho-hoey.  orTriad  Society,  of  which  »nme 
description  was  given  in  1923  by  Dr.  Milne.  The  name  seems  to  imply 
thai  when  Heaven.  Earth,  and  Man  combine  to  favour  them,  they  shall 
Kuccecd  in  aubverting  the  present  Tartar  dj'nasly,  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
while,  every  exertion  is  to  be  used  to  mature  that  event. 

"  In  October,  1828.  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  on  exact  trnnsla- 
tiou.  was  found  in  the  Protestant  burial-ground  at  Macao,  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  Company's  Service,  who,  understanding  the  meaning  of  it,  Kent  the 
production  immediately  to  the  mandarin  of  the  district,  with  whom  he 
hupptned  tn  be  acquainted,  ami  wlio  entreated  That  the  matter  might  DOt 
be  made  public,  as  he  should  be  severely  punished  for  the  mere  dlacorpfy 
of  such  a  seditious  pa|>er  within  hia  district ;  — 

'  Vast  was  the  central  nation— flourish iug  the  heavenly  dynast)'. 
A  thousand  regions  sent  tribute — ten  thousand  nations  did  homage ; 
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But  the  Tartan  obtained  it  by  fraud — and  this  grudge  can  never  be 

assuaged. 
Enlist  soIdierSj  procure  horses — display  aloft  the  flowery  standard^ 
Raise  troops,  and  seize  weapons — let  us  exterminate  the  Manchow 

race. 

"  Dr.  Milne's  account  of  the  Triad  Society,  whose  nature  and  objects  he 
took  some  pains  to  investigate,  is  so  curious  as  to  deserve  particular  notice. 

"  The  name  of  this  association  means,  '  the  society  of  the  three  united/ 
that  18,  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man,  which,  according  to  the  impeTfect  no- 
tions and  expressions  of  Chinese  philosophy,  imply  the  three  departments 
of  Nature.  There  is  a  well-known  Chinese  cyclopaedia,  arranged  under 
these  three  heads.  In  the  reign  of  Kca-kiog,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  the  Triad  Society,  under  another  name,  spread  itself 
rapidly  through  the  provinces,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  overturning  the 
government.  In  1803  its  machinations  were  frustrated,  and  the  principal 
leaders  seized  and  put  to  death,  the  official  reports  stating  to  the  Emperor 
that  '  not  a  single  member  of  that  rebellious  fraternity  was  left  alive.'  But 
the  fact  was  otherwise,  for  they  still  existed,  and,  with  a  view  to  secrecy, 
adopted  the  name  which  they  at  present  bear." — Davis'a  CAi'new,  vol.  ii. 
page  15. 

Whatever  the  British  Government  mean  to  do,  we  conceive 
it  to  be  sound  advice  to  them  to  "  do  it  quickly."  On  the  point 
of  reducing  the  Chinese  to  an  acquiescence  in  those  rules  by 
which  civilized  nations  conduct  their  intercourse,  all  parties 
are  agreed.  This  has  appeared  even  from  the  terms  of  Sir 
J.  Graham's  late  factious  and  most  unwarrantable  attack  upon 
the  Ministry,  And  as  this  has  become  the  unavoidable  duty 
of  any  minister.  Whig  or  Tory,  we  have  only  to  express  our 
hope  that  it  may  be  executed  in  the  most  effective  and  rapid 
manner.  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  the  contest,  if  contest 
there  is  to  be,  must  be  as  short  as  the  employment  of  vast 
resources  can  make  it.  We  have  less  to  revenge  ourselves 
for  the  past,  than  to  secure  our  position  for  the  future.  No- 
thing can  do  this  so  well  as  the  display  of  our  power  to  punish, 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  our  readiness  to  pardon. 
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Article  II. 

1.  Reinaeri  de  Vo$,  naer  de  oudsie  Beryming,  door  (Reynard 

the  Fox,  according  to  the  oldest  berhyming  rhymes^ 
by)  J.  F.  WiLLEMS.     Small  8vo.     Eecloo,  1834. 

2.  Reinaert  de  Vos,  Episck  Fabeldicht  van  de  TSoaelfde  en  Der- 

tiende  Eeuw,  met  Aenmerkingen  en  Ophelderingen,  van 
(Reynard  the  Fox,  an  Epic-Fable- Poem  of  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  with  Annotations  and  Expla- 
nations by)  J.  F.  WiLLEMS,  Member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Brussels,  of  the  Royal  Netherland  Institution, 
&c.     8vo.     Ghent,  1836. 

3.  Le Roman  duRenard,  traduitpour  lapremihrefoisd'aprhsun 

texte  Flamand  du  Xlh  Steele,  4dit4  par  J.  F,  WUlems ; 
augmente  d'une  Analyse  de  ce  qu'ont  6crit,  an  sujet  des 
Romans  Francois  du  Renard,  Legrand  d'Atissy,  Robert, 
Raynouard,  Saint- Marc  Girardin,  Prosper  Marchand,^c. 
(The  Romaunt  of  the  Fox,  now  first  translated  from  the 
text  of  a  Flemish  MS.  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  edited 
by  J.  F.  Willems ;  enlarged  by  an  Analysis  of  what  has 
been  written  concerning  the  French  Romaunts  of  the 
Fox,  by  Legrand  d'Aussy,  &c.  &c.) ;  by  Octave  Dele- 
pi  erre.  Advocate,  Archivist  of  West  Flanders,  Member 
of  the  Ghent  Royal  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Lite- 
rature, &c.     8vo,     Brussels,  1838. 

We  must  introduce  our  notice  of  the  volumes  before  us  by  a 
few  observations  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  Flemish 
language  and  literature  in  Belgium,  respecting  which  a 
change  has  occurred  within  the  last  few  years,  that  can  hardly 
be  uninteresting,  at  least  in  reference  to  its  political  causes 
and  effects,  to  those  who  woidd  be  loath  to  see  France  again 
increase  her  population  and  her  power  by  extending  her 
limits  as  far  as  the  Rhine. 

The  British  pubUc  cannot  have  forgotten  the  strong  Gallic 
tendencies  prevalent  throughout  Belgium  at  the  epoch  of  the 
revolution  which  severed  that  country  from  HoUand;  ten- 
dencies so  strong,  as  even  to  have  produced,  at  least  in  the 
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Walloon  provinces,  a  desire  for  rc-incoriioration  with  Fmnrc, 
a  longing  for  participation  in  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
memlwrs  of  a  large,  a  prepouderaut  state,  in  preference  ta 
national  iiidependeiice.  These  French  propensities,  which, 
wc  have  been  assured  upon  jcood  authority,  were  fostered  by 
the  CathoUc  clergy  as  preventatives  against  the  contagion  of 
Dutch  Protestantisu],  naturally  gave  birth  to  a  contemptuous 
dialikc  of  the  old  Flemish  language,  a  form  of  Low-Gcrmati 
nearly  identical  with  Dutch ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  encouraged 
and  continued  feelings  and  opinions  that  had  arisen  during 
tlie  subjection  of  the  Ni*thcrlanda  to  France. 

But  when  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium 
had  been  generally  recognized,  when  all  motives  for  fear  or 
jealousy  of  Holland  had  died  away,thc  German  sovereign  of  the 
new  state,  and  bis  enlightened  and  patriotic  Belgian  counsel- 
lors, quickly  perceived  that  the  real  dangers  threatening  this 
independence  lay  in  the  ambition  of  a  large  and  militarily  for- 
midnble,  not  of  a  small  mercantile  people ;  to  wit,  in  French  re- 
gretful aspirations  Jil\cr  the  Rhine  as  the  bouudarj'  of  France. 
Tliey  perceived  that  these  dangers  were  not  to  be  averted  by 
an  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  that  to  ensure 
the  stability  of  Belgian  independence^  Belgian  nationality 
must  be  rather  Teutonic  than  Gallic  j  and  indeed,  in  point 
of  fact,  so  it  is  and  ever  has  been  ;  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation being  of  the  Teutonic  race.  \Ve  have  seen  a  tabic  in 
which  the  population  is  thus  divided  according  to  origin  and 
language  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  where  the 
higher  classes  speak  French,  the  lower  orders  have  steadily 
adhered  to  their  mother- tongue.  Flemish  and  German  are 
still  the  jiopular  languages  in  French  Flanders  and  Alsace, 
respectively,  long  as  these  provinces  have  now  formed  p(ut 
of  France. 
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Ictuttted,  we  apprehend,  by  these  con sidernt ions,  Icing 
Leo|)oId,  some  five  or  siv  years  since,  turned  the  sunshine 
of  royul  favour  and  patronage  upon  those  learned  Low-Ger- 
niun  Belgians,  wlio,  with  Heer  Willeins  at  their  head,  hud, 
even  whilst  their  country  was  nominally  French,  shared  in  (he 
European  imimlse  towards  nationality  and  national  arrhnio- 
1  logy,  heretofore  noticed  as  a  potent  motive  and  cause  of  the 
"literary  revolutions  of  the  current  century;  and  laboured, 
then  of  course  unsuccessfully,  to  rekindle  in  their  country- 
men a  love  for,  and  cidture  of  the  Flemish  lanpriiage  and  lite- 
rature. Under  this  genial  influence  Flemish  Litemry  Socie- 
ties have  been  formed  J  eveu  the  long-forgotten  ftAe/oryi'^amer* 
(Chambers  of  Rhetoric),  a  kind  of  academic  institution  which 
once  nourished  iu  every  town  and  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
are  reviving  ;  prizes  have  been,  and  are  daily  oflered  by  these 
societies  and  by  the  king  himself,  for  Flemish  essays  u[>on 
the  Flemish  language,  for  Flemish  poems  upon  various  sub- 
jects, chiefly  national  and  patriotic,  etc.,  etc.  And  tjie  result 
of  all  this  actively  stimulating  patronage  is,  that  Flemish 
writers,  in  every  branch  of  literature,  are  arising  on  all  sides, 
in  all  part«  of  the  kingdom. 

Oiu*  readers  may  perhaps  wonder,  that  whilst  so  much  of 
novelty  otlers  in  Hclgiimi,  wc  shoidd  bring  before  them,  in- 
stead of  some  new  work  of  some  one  of  these  nascent  authors, 
a  production  of  the  middle  ages,  wliich,  such  of  them  as 
chance  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  labours  and  the  Euro- 
pean repxilation  of  the  profoundly  erudite  German  Professor 
Jacob  Grinuu,  Mith  the  vcn,name  of  the  learned  Fleming,  J. 
F.  Willems,  Avho  is  cnmlously  treading  in  his  footsteps,  and 
even  with  those  of  tlie  critical  French  archaeologists,  Ucy- 
nouard,  Legrand  d'Aussy,  etc.,  may  consider  as  a  mere 
childish  fable  or  old  wife's  tale.  Our  reason  for  this  is  two- 
fold ;  iu  the  lirst  place,  that  these  authors  are,  iis  we  have  said, 
nascent,  the  produce  of  the  newly  regenerated  Flemish  muse, 
though  full  oC  talent,  though  most  satisfactory  as  to  her  future 
prospects,  yet  to  our  mind  somewhat  immature,  perhaps 
s<jmewhat  deficient  in  skilful  horticulture  ;  aud  hence, — as  it 
i»  only  when  of  a  very  brilliant  and  striking  description,  or 
otIiLTwisc  vpry  importantly  significative,  that  we  deem  the 
light  htcraturc  of  foreign  coimtries  entitled  to  divert  our  at- 
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to  ullow  tilt-  (-  til  muke  further  |irugreaa  in  facr  ctl  i- 

cation  and  development  ere  we  present  her  to  the  British 
public  ;  and  tluH  the  rather,  because  without  brin^n^  rorword 
her  early  fruits, — shull  we  Rny,  blossoms? — we  have  here  found 
the  opportunity  ^ve  have  for  some  time  desired,  of  making  the 
Belgian  iutellectua]  revolution,  now  in  progress,  known  in 
this  country. 

Our  second  reason,  which  would  alone  have  been  all-Mifii- 
cient,  is  the  high  value  we  set  upon  the  old  poem  here  newly 
cullaled,  edited,  commented,  modernized  and  truii-sliitod,  that 
bus  aHhrded  this  opportunity.  To  persons  acqiuiintrd  uith 
the  labours,  we  might  say,  with  the  reputation,  of  the  enidile 
persoiw  abovc-iueulioncdt  or  with  the  strong  interest  that 
has  been  excited  in  the  continental  learned  world  conceminf; 
Heynurd  the  Fox,  it  is  needless  to  add  a  word  re9|>ccting 
its  literary  and  antiquarian  dif^nity.  To  those  who  arc  not, 
it  may  bp  sattsfuctory  to  learn  the  opinion  entertained  upon 
tliG  fttibjcct  by  our  own  celebrated  antiquar^',  Thomas 
llcarne,  who,  in  his  notes  ad  (hilkimi  Neudrigensis  Hisio- 
riam  Anffiicanam,  p,  743,  says,— 

••  Jbynofd  th*  Fo:e  was  one  of  the  first  things  printed  in  England,  being 
done  1»y  (be  (hmou!t  U'illiain  ("^axton.  to  the  year  U^^l,  It  wu  an  adini- 
rable  thing  ;  and  tho  de«ig:n,  being  political,  and  to  represent  b  wise  gin-em- 
nient,  was  Mjually  goi.>il  •  tt)  little  reiuiun  is  there  Xu  M'k  u|>on  this  lu  a 
pitut,  d(ypic»tik*  book  *  *  *  *.  Hut  it  id  atnuige  to  S4x  the  change*  that 
have  Ix-rn  made  in  tlic  l^njk  v(  Ufj-nnnl  the  Fox,  from  the  original  editinn*." 

Wticn  the  reader  aliall  have  |>erused  our  brief  abstract  of 
the  poem,  he  will  perhaps  think  that  one  of  these  changes  is 
from  !he  representation  of  a  wise  government  to  a  satire 
upon  a  weiik  one. 

That  the  story  or  poem  of  Reynard  the  Fox  is  extant  in 
the  Swedi»h»  Danish,  English,  and  Lntin  languages,  us  vcW 
a&  in  lli(;h  and  Low  Germnn  and  I''renrl),  ad<ls  not  much  to 
ita  dignity,  since  it  is  evident  that  all  nations,  except  onc^ 
must  probably  have  translated  or  burrowed  it.  But  tho 
question  whether  this  one,  the  oriffinid  Ueynard,  were  Ger- 
mnn, High  or  Low,  or  French,  has  given  Hm:  to  much  s|ic- 
rulntiou  and  oontrovcrsj-  upon  the  continent.  The  literanr 
pride  of  the  nations  laying  cluiui  U)  it  i»  aroused,  uid  deeply- 
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.  interested  in  the  decision  which  can  hardly  be  deemed  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  scholars  and  archaeologists,  to  critics 
and  poets  of  other,  of  all  countries. 

The  age  or  date  of  the  poem  itself  is,  however,  one  of  more 
general  interest.  Reynard  the  Fox  has,  by  different  critics, 
been  ascribed  to  the  10th  and  to  the  13th,  as  also  to  every 
intermediate  century.  Upon  both  these  points  we  shall  offer 
our  readers  extracts  from  the  reasonings  of  the  Flemish 
editor, — confining  our  notice  to  him,  partly  because  we  are 
writing  of  Flemish  literature  in  Belgium ;  but  mainly  be- 
cause he  is  the  latest  commentator,  and  deeply  conversant 
with  the  arguments  of  all  his  predecessors.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  book,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
Heer  Willems  says  : — 

"  No  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  shown  more  rare  of  cattle  and  do- 
mestic animals  than  the  Franks.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  almost 
every  page  of  Charlemagne's  Capitularies*.  It  cannot  therefore  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  amongst  them  should  first  arise  a  species  of  animal  fable, 
the  prototype  of  which  would  be  sought  in  vain  amongst  other  nations ;  of 
which  Grimm  saysj  'There  is  nothing  that  can  stand  a  comparison  with 
it.  The  fullness  of  its  germination  and  development  surpasses  every 
production  of  antiquity  in  the  line  of  fable.  Unfolding  bud  out  of  bud, 
with  the  whole  energy  of  the  epopceia,  it  blossomed  upon  the  German 
stock,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Northern  France,  (French  Flanders,  and  the 
circumjacent  region)  and  Western  Germany.  In  fact  where  else  can  such 
poems  be  produced  as  the  Itengrimu$,  the  Reinardia  vufpet,  and  the  Rei- 
naert,  all  three  the  growth  of  Flemish  soil  ?  *  *  * 

"  What  other  poets  have  ever  ventured  to  compose  a  continuous  tale,  of 
which  the  subject  was  taken  from  the  brute  creation ;  of  which  the  wolf 
and  the  fox  were  the  principal  personages,  ay,  the  heroes,  opposing  each 
other  in  hatred  and  revenge,  like  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  in  the  Iliad ; 
which  exempli6e8  epic  unity  so  admirably,  combined  with  episodic  variety, 
whilst  all  the  acting  animals  so  thoroughly  maintain  and  display  their 
natural  qualities  and  dispositions,  that  the  poem  is  perused  with  an  in- 
terest such  as  would  be  excited  by  a  true  history  i  And  a  poem  of  this 
description  first  appeared  amongst  the  Belgians,  both  in  the  Flemish  and 
the  Latin  language ! 

"•••••  Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  with  respect  to  the  age  of 
the  Reinardus  vulpes.  Mone,  the  editor  of  the  Latin  version,  holds  this 
Carmen  Bpicum,  as  it  is  entitled,  to  have  been  partly  composed  in  the 


*  It  will  be  recollectecl  that  the  Franks  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Low-Ger- 
nian  tribe,  and  that  the  Carlovingians  were  a  Netherland  family,  with  large  do- 
mains, extendlDg  pretty  nearly  from  lidge  to  the  frontier  of  Holland. 
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ninth  century,  partly  aagni?iited  aiul  interfulated  in  tbR  twelfthj  liut  nci- 
tlit-T  Griuini  nur  Kayuouard  will  Admit  tlii^  upininn,  confiidrrinc;  the  wholf 
as  a  work  of  tho  twelAh  cpntury.  I  nhnll  not  dectdt!  tliis  |ioial*  ;  neither 
sIulII  1  examine  the  question  whether  the  nnrratinn  of  Keynunt's  odvcii- 
turos  be  or  be  not  built  upon  a  historical  fuundatiou.  The  maltvr  i^cins  to 
me  Btiil  Anmewhat  obscure,  although  hcfurc  reading  tho  judiciously  urged 
objections  of  Grinuu^  1  was  not  disinclined  to  coincide  with  ihu  Itleaa  of 
I'lccarU.  Monc.  Ktniuiler,  and  Saint-Morc  CiiranJin.  Whether  Reinaert  be 
Dr  be  not  held  the  representative  of  the  Lothoringiaii  Rarl  Hcginarius.  and 
Isengrim  of  Zwcntebold,  king  of  Austrasia,  the  Netherland  origin  of  our 
fable  no  longer  depends  upon  this  historical  conjecture,  but  reats  upnn 
other,  better-assured  foundations.  Leave  we  thi«  point  undisturbed*  and 
pass  to  that  which  requires  notice  in  the  Flemish  Reinaert, 

"  It  in  ver>'  likely  tliut  the  fable  of  the  Vox  and  the  Wolf  might  be  car- 
rent  here>  even  before  the  ninth  centur}-,  in  the  form  of  a  legend  or  of  a 
popular  song  -,  but  the  iwem,  lu  the  foim  in  which  we  are  hcitr  consider- 
ing it,  appears  to  have  been  first  written  in  the  second  rnuii-ty  of  the 
twelflh  century,  probably  about  the  year  1170,  save  and  except  that  iuthe 
course  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  some  alterations,  of  whicfa 
we  shall  speak  hereafler.  were  mode  iu  it.  All  circumstanced  concur  to 
Hi  this  e|>och.  And  thus  should  Heimtert  be  the  olilest  known  poem  la  oux 
mother  tongue*  of  which  the  Nether! undere  may  buu»t. 

"  This  hypotliesU  will  perhaps  appear  unfounded  to  many  |K>r«ona,  be- 
rauae  no  one  has  hitherto  dared  to  tlitiik  of  a  written  Flemish  language  in 
the  twclrth  century,  and  Nfaerlant  is  generally  esteemed,  in  the  striclcM 
■cceptatiim  4)f  the  worda.  the  father  of  Geiiniinf  {H>cts  altogether. 

'*  But  let  my  arguments  be  heard*  ere  judgment  be  pronounced. 

"  U  wtU  not  be  unsuitable  to  observe,  preliminarily,  t)wt,  according  to 
my  views,  most  Netherland  poems  of  tlie  middle  agi>s  are  usually  assigoeU 
tn  times  far  later  than  those  to  v%'hich  Ihey  actually  appertain.  Thua,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Macrlant,  the  contents  of  alt  M  SS.  of  the  fourteenth 
century  have  Ueeu  deemed  the  production  of  tliat  age.  or,  at  the  earliest*  uf 
the  last  moiety  of  the  thirteentJi  ccntur)-.  Were  this  so,  the  French  ro- 
mances composed  about  or  lH*fore  the  year  115(i,  would  not  have  been 
translated  for  a  couple  of  hundred  years !    and  Flandcnt,  one  of  the  moat 

*  We  migbt  here  very  Mtiahclurily  shame  die  diOliIcnt  Heer  Wllleois,  lod  ic- 
;,  tually  ovoiwliclin  tlic  reader  willi  Kiitiqusriun  lore  niiit  criucml  rt.-ajianinft  i  wilh  the 
I  Uiic«  uf  nil  the  vorloui  veniioni.  ediiioiii.  onil  even  known  MSS.  of  our  f>orm,  in- 
k'clodinK  :i  ri'cfttt  dUcovory  at  Cumliriilite,  my,  uf  t'ontnnporaneou    '  "is 

LlaU-ly  iliivnivrrctl  liy  Grimiii,  iit  (lie  J-kUuh,  &e.,   uiid  with  ihc  pit'  ,-)> 

tlitn*  *}(  yet  mnrr  I'urei^ii,  |iitiluau|ihical  iirciiiriilugi«U  llinii  have  lui  n    ^  ....Ily 

Diinted  iu  uitr  roitititentu,  extrnrtt,  or  the  titlF-pag?  uf  one  o(  ihit  volmiit**  utulvr  rr- 

viuw.     but  Kctiinlly  Ui  wttle  this  quc^tlun,  iitiy,  even  tu  (.txte  «iid  conipsie  all  the 

rtfliri-rrnt  sprculiiliutt*  and  llieir  trruundi,  i>f  all   tbe«c  IrJirnetl  illllcciit  biqitlrvrf, 

fwoulil  reiiuire  a  irrnti^r, — itot  an  siiiole  in  a  rc-viciv ;  wluTc-rofe  wc  «luilltfaftleiit 

loiirai'Uc*  wilh  RWAkcrtlii^  the  nttoiilion  of  (he  Brliltli  piiMio  (•>  ttili  i'i<rloi>ft  kulijm, 

ind  rrc<iTiiniciiHiiif>  il  (u  the  iiivL-stit(AlU>ii  ot  uxu  imn  auliqunrinn  ■rliulnra. 

f    Menninit,  we  prvMitue,  Lfuu-Oerttuin,  atttioujtli  t*r  are  Mat  uwsrr  that  ihv  bb- 
^cte  Flemish  word  Dittwf  was  other  tban  the  ulU  form  9f  tlic  modcro  i>nit*thf 
Lr.  Orruian. 
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flouriiihing  coantricfl  in  Europe,  under  her  Earls  Dirk  (DietHcli  or  Theo- 
doric),  and  Philip  ofAlstictf.  at  whose  court  the  puetry  of  the  7Voitrfro*  may 
:  said  to  have  been  reared,  this  populous  Mandeni  would  not  have  )\ad 
I  single  poet  in  her  mother  tongue  to  ahow  previous  to  1S50  !  But  that 
oura  WR3  earlier  a  written  language,  is  apparent  from  a  r^iatratiuu  of  the 
year  1130,  puhli&hed  by  Mone." 

As  the  reader  may  like  to  know  something  more  of  the 
hypothesis,  merely  alluded  to  by  Willems,  which  makes  our 
epic  fable  a  satire  of  the  ninth  century  upon  royalty  and  ari- 
stocracy, we  extract  a  pasBO^e  upon  the  subject  from  M. 
Delcpierre'a  volume,  (the  third  in  our  list).  He  tells  us  that 
one  of  the  French  commentators  upon  the  French  versions, 
or  the  Rottiatis  du  Renard,  M.  St.  Marc  Girordin, 

"  Uas  developed  this  thesis  at  great  length  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  dea 
D4h<iti,  when  reviewing  the  Roman  dn  ReuurJ,  published  from  the  King's 
MS8.,  by  M.  M&n.  Here  ia  the  fact  upon  which  this  hypoiliesis  ia 
built.  In  the  yenr  S98  Arnold,  King  of  Germany,  and  Kmpcrnr  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  gave  Lorraine  (Lotharingen)  to  his  illegitimate  son 
ZwcnteboKl,  whose  chief  cnunftellor  aiul  friend  was  Kegnier,  one  of  the 
greatest  Lotharingian  nobles.  The  chronicles  call  thi*  pcrMinagc  Regina- 
riuB,  Kecochardun,  and  Keiaecke,  according  to  the  Gerniao  abbreviation. 
He  was  a  prudent  and  crofly  nobleman.  AAer  having  long  been  the 
friend  of  Zwculcbold,  he  lust  his  favour.  Expelled  from  I^rraine  he  took 
refuge  in  hia  catttle  of  Duifo*.  Twice  did  the  incensed  Zwentebold  befti^ 
liira  there,  and  twice  in  vnin,  thanks  to  the  prudence  of  llegnier.  Thii 
struggle  is  suppoiied  to  have  struck  the  popular  imagination,  which  com- 
poi-ed  Regnicr  to  the  fux,  and,  by  the  aasociation  of  ideas,  iSwentcbold  to 
the  wolf." 

This  U  certainly  pos.«rible,  though  wc  cannot  readily  sup- 
986  any  poetic  vassal  iti  those  days  to  have  quite  ventured 
upon  depicting  his  liege  lord  and  sovereign  under  the  con- 
temptible character  of  the  ever-duped  wolf.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, gladly  follow  Heer  Willema's  example  in  leaving  the 
question  undisturbed,  especially  as  even  the  brief  abstract  we 
propose  gi\'ing  of  the  poem  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment  respecting  this  historic  theory.  We  retiu-n  to 
WUlems's  Introduction. 

The  investigation  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Reinaert,  gives  occasion  to  the  discussion  of  a  question 
mooted  by  some  of  these  commentators  and  by  liistorians ; 
to  wit,  whether  the  names  by  which  two  Flemish  factions 
were  distinguished  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
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century,  when  the  popular  party  were  called  Blaeutpvoeterf^ 
and  the  court  party  hen/trimmers ,  were  taken  from  the 
family  names  of  their  respective  leaders,  or  from  the  aoimal 
heroes  of  our  poem  'i  Without  entering  at  any  length  into 
this  inquiry,  we  may  say  that,  according  to  Uie  result  of 
Ileer  Willcms'a  diligent  researches,  no  names  affording  such 
derivative  appellations  are  to  be  found  amongst  those  of  tlie 
Netherland  nobility  or  of  the  leading  demagoguesj  whilst 
some  explanation  of  the  singular  name  of  Blaeuwvoeter** 
an^iice  blue  leet,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been  ever  borne 
by  the  fox  in  the  Low  Countries,  is  supplied  by  his  name  of 
blt^ot  in  the  Swedish  aiul  Danish  languages.  If  tliis  argu- 
ment be  admitted  us  conclusive,  the  fact  is  curious,  as  ilUis- 
trating  both  the  extensive  popularity  of  the  poem  so  far  back 
as  tlic  year  1 201 3  and  the  eaily  pi'cvalence  of  the  Netherland 
practice  of  giving  whimsical  emblematic  names  to  their  fac- 
tions. Of  this  we  subjoin  au  instance  or  two  about  a  ceutiury 
later:  when  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  was  struggling  to 
subjugate  Flandcnt,  and  convert  it  into  an  apanage  for  the 
princes  of  his  bloody  hia  Flemish  partisans  were  called  Lc- 
Uaerta,  from  the  lily  in  the  arms  of  Fwmcc,  whilst  the  ad- 
herents of  tlie  native  princes  designated  themselves,  mure 
fantastically,  Ciaueverts,  as  wc  conceive,  from  a  claw  of  the 
lion,  the  bearing  of  Flanders.  Holland  supphes  a  more  lu- 
dicrous example  of  this  custom,  ui  the  denominations  (appro- 
priate t  nough  to  a  coimtry  of  fishermen,  which  it  then  was)  of 
Kabbeljaamos  en  Hoek»  (codfish  and  hooks)  token  respectively 
by  the  partisans  of  a  countess  regnant  and  her  rebeUioua 
son,  to  intimate,  according  to  the  Dutch  historian  van  Kom- 
pen's  explanation,  that  the  first  would  swallow  up  their  op» 
poncnts  as  the  codtish  devours  the  small  fry  of  the  ocean,  and 
that  the  second  knew  how  to  catch  the  fonner. 

The  ngc  of  the  MSS.  extant  ntlbrda,  as  has  been  already 
stated  by  Willems,  no  data  for  that  of  the  poem  itself,  the 
oldest  (if  tliese,  the  Coraburg  MS,,  now  in  the  Stuttgart 
library,  not  being  esteemed  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
be^nning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  only  point  worth 
noticing  ujKJii  this  i>art  of  the  subject  is  the  histui-y  of  ibc 
^MS.  purchnsetl  at  the  sale  of  Heber*s  library,  and  called  the 
Dutch  Manuscript.    It  is  the  one  edited  by  Willemi)  w  coiw 
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rected  and  completed  from  the  Gomburg  MS.^  that  which  he 
has  modernized. 

"  The  Dutch  copy,  porchaBed  last  Febniary  for  the  Burgundiaa  Library 
of  BniBHls,  must  have  been  written  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteeath 
century.  This  MS.  is  on  parchment^  and  consists  of  130  leaves,  or  S40 
pages  of  34  lines  each.  It  is  illustrated  with  five  vignettes  or  miniatures, 
of  no  great  beauty  *)  and  on  many  pages  are  vacant  places  for  the  recep- 
tion of  more  paintings.  At  the  end  Is  an  enigmatical  piece  of  sixteen 
lioest  in  which  the  copyist  gives  his  name  to  be  guessed  at.  Heer  Groebe* 
sub'librarian  of  the  Netherland  Institution,  who,  in  1825,  copied  this 
MS.,  and  gave  the  first  information  concerning  it  in  the  Kuiut-en-Lttter- 
bode  (Messenger  of  the  Arts,  and  of  Flemish  Literature),  of  June  33,  1836, 
is  as  incapable  as  myself  of  reading  the  riddle  of  this  signature.  What  is 
known  of  the  earlier  possessors  of  the  MS.  is  this.  From  a  memorandum 
upon  one  of  the  outside  leaves  (which,  from  the  handwriting,  I  assign 
to  the  year  1500,  or  thereabouts),  the  booli  must  have  once  belonged 
to  a  certain  Margriet,  daughter  of  Jan  Beyers,  and  afterwards  to  Maria 
van  Ham,  daughter  of  Haendryck  van  Byler.  In  1836  it  was  in  the 
library  of  the  Heer  Reodorp  van  Marquette,  of  Amsterdam ;  uid  was 
there  to  be  publicly  sold  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bookseller.  Den 
Hengst.  But  an  Englishman  bought  op  the  whole  of  this  copious  library  i 
and  two  years  afterwards  William  Heber  acquired  this  volume  by  purchase 
at  a  public  auction  in  London." 

Willema  elsewhere  says : 

"  Of  this  MS.  we  learned  that  a  beautiful  copy  on  parchment  of  the 
whole  poem  was  to  be  sold  in  the  library  left  by  the  celebrated  book-cot- 
lector  William  Heber.  At  the  recommendation  of  Sernire  and  myselO 
government  gave  orders  for  its  purchase,  and  we  soon  afterwards  rejoiced 
in  seeing  it  in  the  Burgnndian  Library. 

"  Since  the  month  of  May,  when  I  waa  comm«tded  [by  the  king]  to  pre- 
pare an  edition  of  this  MS.,  I  have  zealously  employed  myself  upon  it, 
***  the  contents  show  a  much  later  fashioning  and  development  than  those 
of  the  Comborg  MS.  I  found  the  copy  very  defective,  and  certwnly  not 
answerable  to  the  enormously  high  price  given  for  it.  Such  monumenta 
of  national  fame  cannot,  however,  be  too  dearly  purdutfed." 

With  respect  to  the  old  poet,  Willem,  who  announces 
himself  in  the  opening  of  the  poem,  as  the  maker  (author)  of 
Madok,  and  the  completer  of  the  adventures  of  Reynard  the 
Fox,  his  modem  editor,  WiUems,  says ; — 

"  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  I  think  satisfactorily,  that  the  oldest  Flemish 
Reinaerl  (I  mean  the  first  3394  tines,  which  make  an  indivisible  whole, 
bearing,  as  Grimm  says,  a  completely  Flemish  colour),  was  not  written  by 

*  These  vignettes  adorn  the  Tolame  upon  our  table. 
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Willein.  What  he  thought  nui  r'ujht  wHt/eu  in  the  old  poem,  he  imprond 
and  &lled  out;  but  what  he  thought  Ufi  iiufH^rfect  at  the  conclusion,  in 
order  to  make  knowa  the  whale  life  and  advcDtores  of  Keinaert,  be  sop- 
phed  from  IfaUche  (Wallwn)  that  is  to  say  French  books. 

"  The  Low-Saxon  translatioo,  Reiaekr,  and  the  old  prose  impresaioiu  <^ 
Gouda  1479.  and  Delft  HS5,  have  not  the  prologue,  beginning  at  the  4Ut 
Unc;  which  makes  it  probable  that  this  introduction  may  have  t»een  an 
addition  of  later  times.*  •  *  There  is,  in  this  prologue,  a  double  com- 
mencement intimating  n  double  object.  Willem  declares  at  it*  very  open- 
ing, that  he  undertakes  \\h  task  '  l>ecau&e  it  grieved  faifn  much'  to  tee  ao 
much  wanting  to  the  history  of  Reinarl :  whilst  Iweitty-ux  lines  aftw- 
ivards  appears  another  declaration,  probably  by  the  original  (or  at  leuft  ao 
earlier)  poet,  that  he  only  therefore  made  the  adtenfam  </  Reinaert,  be- 
cause a  certain  lady^  nf  grtat  courte$i/  pratfed  him  ao  to  do  i  otherwise  he 
had  btfn  tilcut. 

"  It  ifl  not  unuBuat  for  a  continuator  or  interpolator  to  add  a  prologue  to 
the  work  of  hia  prnlece^sor.  In  almost  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Brabamitake 
YtPBtn  we  find  prologues  ofdiflerent  purports  and  uf  different  dates. 

*'  If  Willem  had  written  the  first  part  from  French  originals,  this  would 
be  in  some  meoaure  apparent  in  the  work.  Fur  instaiice,  the  she-wolf 
would,  OS  in  the  High-German  translation  of  the  tale  by  Melnrich  der 
Glichsenacrv,  be  Hcrsant,  and  not  llersint  or  Erswinde;  the  dog  would 
retain  hia  name  of  Cortaia  m  the  French  JirancheM  (as  the  detached  ad- 
ventures are  called)^  whereas  he  there  bucomeci  Roonel.  Rooniax.  and  Mo- 
mut.  Then  too,  the  scene  of  action  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  would 
not  be  so  entirely,  so  innately  Flemish  ;  and  finally,  uome  remains,  some 
traces  wouhi  then  be  found  in  the  French  Rfmard  of  so  excellent  a  work  w 
the  original  poem  must  have  been.*  *  •  If  on  the  other  hand  WtUem  be 
regarded  as  the  remodellerand  continuator  of  the  poem,  e%'er)'thing  Is  per- 
fectly clear.  His  work  is  the  text  of  the  Dutch  MS. ;  in  whidi  we  find, 
first,  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  book,  av  is  apparent  from  the  many  variations 
and  additions,  indicated  in  the  untea  to  ever\'  page  of  the  prest'nt  edition ; 
and  secondly  a  continuation  of  the  original  jracm.  mostly  compiled  fmm 
the  French  poets  and  the  Fnfml/c  extravagante*.*  •  •  Willem  has  never- 
tbeless  his  especial  merits,  and  wortliily  diBtingui&hcs  himself  by  tlie  inser- 
tion of  many  inventions  of  his  own.  *  *  "  * 

"  But  who  was  Willem  f  A  man  who  node  Modok  and  nuniy  bookt.  Bin 
his  prologue ;  and.  from  many  passages,  evidently  an  ecclesiastic :  w  all 
Ukelihood  therefore.  Willem  Utenhove  of  Aerdenburg  in  Mondcn,  a  coo- 
temporary  of  Maerlant,  who  thus  speaks  of  him  : 

"  Promised  I  have 
A  tale  of  beasts  to  fK}oti/^  ; 
Yet  will  I  first  know  in  what  guise 
Has  .Master  Willem  Utenhovf, 
A  priest  well-fomed,  whom  all  approve, 
or  Erdeuborg,  such  jioem  made,"  &c. 
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spfond  book  of  UHnoeTt\s  a  ci^utinuation,  anil,  for  tbc  most 
part,  an  iniilation  of  the  fir»t,  caniuit  well  bt-  doubted.  The  conduct  i« 
completely  the  same  ;  the  holding  of  a  high  court,  accui^atiun.  suinmoDing, 
ronfcfiftioo,  orrtTol  at  court,  defeoc?,  reconcitiation.  That  it  is  Ihf  work  uf 
R  different  poet,  is  equally  indisputable.  It  contains  difFerent  esprc^sionB^ 
different  turns  of  pbraseolog}*,  *  *  *  and  many  more  proverbs,  llie  lion 
is  odled  lAwn,  instead  of  Nobvl^"  8(c. 

Our  coinmeuUitor  now  occupies  himself  in  identifying  the 
date  of  the  second  book  with  the  age  of  AVillem  Utenhove. 
But  this  is  a  far  less  interesting  point  than  the  date  of  Uie 
older  portion ;  and  we  proceed  to  the  proofs  that  the  tirst 
book  cannot  be  much  more  recent  than  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

"  We  find  attaEJons  lo  many  eventd  and  persona  of  that  period.  The 
scene  of  the  jTcvfa  or  exploits  of  Rcinocrt  and  Isengrim  is  constiuitly  laiU 
in  Flanders,  witli  the  exception  of  a  blngte  incident  that  occurs  in  the  hoose 
of  a  village-priest  in  Vennaodois.  But  this  excursion  is  not  related  aa  if 
it  hod  led  the  fox  and  the  wolf  across  tlic  frontiers ;  a  circumstance  ex- 
plicable by  a  reference  to  the  political  ofipcct  of  the  country  at  tliat  period. 
By  the  marriage  of  l^ilip  uf  Alsace  earl  of  Flanders  with  Isabella  heiress 
of  Verinandois,  this  earldom  was  upon  her  father's  death  in  1163  united 
to  Flanders ;  and  so  conlinued  until  1186.  In  this  intcn-al  therefore  must 
Rfinaerl  havt-  been  written,  or  why  meddle  with  Vermandois? 

"  In  another  passa^*  of  the  |>oem  the  fox  says  that  he  has  buried  the 
treasure  of  king  Ermenrik  under  a  tree  at  Hulsterloo,  which  Hulatcrtoo 
lay  in  such  a  wilderness  that  for  !>ix  months  together  not  a  creature  was 
met  there.  Now  tlie  tf'itte.bvkf  of  the  Ghent  Archives  informs  na  that  In 
the  middle  ages  pilgrimages  were  made  to  our  lady  of  llalstertoti.  A  mi- 
racalous  Image  was  there  revered,  which,  according  to  a  note  in  the  un- 
pablished  clironicles  of  the  Abbey  of  Drongeu  near  Ghent,  was  brought 
thither  from  the  town  of  Terouenoe.  Our  lady,  it  appears,  dtssatislicd 
with  the  little  honour  paid  her  at  Terouenne,  orders  the  removal  of  her 
image,  vhich  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  great  conconrsc  of  people. 
Two  dov.  *  flew  l«rforc  the  bearers  of  the  image,  guiding  their  course,  until 
they  rcachi-d  HuUterloo.  Such  muUitudt's  flocked  to  sec  the  tniracle,  that 
a  scarcity  of  bread  was  suffered  in  and  about  Ghent.  Tliis  is  the  narra- 
tive of  the  clerical  servitor  of  HuUterloo,  in  the  above-mentioned  chronicle, 
but  without  a  date. 

"  In  the  year  1 13G,  HuUterloo  near  Kieldrecht,  with  its  waste  land,  forests 
and  morasses,  was  ceded  to  the  Abbey  of  Drongen  by  two  documents  still 
extant.  It  is  likely  that  some  years  afterwards  the  monks  of  the  Abbey 
may  have  there  huilt  and  consecrated  a  chapel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
this  would  explain  the  celebrity  of  her  image  amongst  the  Flemings  in  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  as  also  the  great  rvsort  of 
pilgrims  thither,  until  Hulsterloo  itself  was  destroyed  by  inundation.  Hut 
if  it  wai  still  a  detoiate  place  when  Reinaert  waii  written,  the  poem  must  be 
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older  than  the  tmnslatioo  of  the  wonderful  tmagu ;  vhicb  ftgain  briii^ 
tn  the  twelfth  cenlarr. 


"  Some  intiinationft  of  Icgul  usa^^  no  leu  Imllcote  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  pcem  ;  and  I  am  astDmshed  that  Qriinm  should  not  have  nnticnl  this, 
which  a'one  would  prove  that  our  Reiriaert  oin  be  no  tnuulotion  from  the 
French-  I  have  pointed  out  aliuBions  of  thia  kind  iu  my  notes ;  and  for 
the  corrol)OrBtion  ofthU  assertion,  I  appeal  to  the  works  of  Heinccaua 
tbd  of  Drej^r ;  namely,  to  the  former's  Eltmmta'Juru  frcrmoiwrl,  torn.  il. 
p.  5..  and  to  the  Intlet's  Fomdem  Nutsfn  det  tr^Jfiehn  GedichtM,  Hfinf^fd* 
Vo»,  XMT  ErkUimnff  liw  TVu/jeAen  WwA/wi//fr/W»w,  inmiHtlrrhril  dm  rA#» 
maligim  GfricAtMwam  (Of  the  UAerulursa  of  the  atliiiirahlc  pttem*  Hcynard 
the  ToXj  lowonla  the  exjilauatian  of  German  legal  anUquitics,  especially  of 
the  furnier  administration  of  Justice).  •••••]  will  only  odd,  here,  ihalthc 
pronouncing  sentence  in  the  administration  nf  justice,  ecati'd  upon  or  near 
an  elfvate<l  atone  platform,  as  deacribed,  line  3757.  carries  us  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  twell\h  centurj'.  (In  a  note  tn  line  3757.  WUIems  refer*  lo  J. 
Grimm's  Ri'pMmlterthumrr.  p.  802,  concerning  this  practice.)  •  •  • 

"  Other  allusions,  finally,  refer  to  canonical  law.  Of  this  nature  ia  the 
incident  of  the  village  priest.  He  is  represented  as  having  a  wife  and 
children,  who  live  with  him  openly,  in  his  own  house,  without  giving  Hm 
to  scandal  or  suspicion  in  the  minds  either  of  his  parishioners,  or  of  the 
author  of  the  poem.  The  same  priest  apiwora  likewise  in  the  French  H*- 
nard;  hut  here  he  is  no  longer  represented  ns  a  married  man  ;  he  is  an 
ecclesiastic  living  disreputably  with  o  concubine.  •  •  •  •  Now  as  It  Is 
well  known  that,  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  no  [iricst  could 
marry  without  ipso  facto  forfeiting  his  benefice,  I  deduce  from  this  cir- 
cumntancR,  first,  that  our  poet  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  there  might  still  be  instances  of  married  ecclesiafitics  [«« 
should  have  said,  earlier,  when  they  were  too  common  to  call  for  reraaik]  ; 
and,  secondly,  tluit  hi%  work  i»  older  than  the  French  Brtin^kv  du  Htmard^ 
printed  in  the  appendix,  which  is  nevertheless  said  to  appertain  to  the  Ant 
moiety  of  the  thirteenth  century.  •  •  •  • 

"  It  would  lead  me  too  far  should  1  rite  all  the  alluflinns  to  Fland«n 
that  arc  to  be  found  in  the  French  Rt^nnrdi.  I  out  snttafird  with  the  pro* 
ceeding  to  show  that  it  is  not  m>?  who  hat*e  borrowed  fiom  the  French,  but 
Iktg  who  have  taken  the  subject-matter  of  their  poems  cither  from  u»,  or 
from  Frankbh  traditions.  Many  of  their  TroHvhrt  frequented  the  court 
of  the  Flemish  earls,  es|>ectally  that  of  Philip  of  Alsace,  the  benefactor  and 
friead  of  Chretien  de  TVoyes." 

We  trust  that  our  rcudcra  are  by  this  time  fuHy  satisfied 
of  the  justice,  or  at  the  very  legist,  the  plausibility,  of  the  claim 
advanced  by  our  Belgian  friends,  to  perhaps  the  oKleat  poera 
extant  in  any  modern  lanf^iia^e.     Ilie  T^        '■  '    V- 

/wwymLi^rf,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  \^    ^  not 

pretend  to  so  high  an  antiquity  by  some  (junrtcr  of «  ceuttiry 
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at  least.  We  now  therefore  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed to  our  account  of  the  poem  itself.  Yet  ere  we  do  so, 
we  are  irresistibly  tempted  to  give,  from  the  preface  to 
Willems's  modernized  version,  the  opinion  entertained  of 
Reinaert  by  that  great  authority,  Jacob  Qrimm*.  In  read- 
ing WiUems's  intervening  ejaculations,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  they  were  written  prior  to  the  new  birth  of  Flemish 
literature. 

"  Oar  Flemish  ReiruKrt  surpastes  all  other  poema  of  thia  name ;  and 
'deserves/ Grimm  says,  'the  first  rank,  both  for  its  plan  and  its  execution  f. 
In  it  the  whole,  clad  in  graceful  suitable  language,  proceeds  by  a  regulated 
course,  combined  with  ever-increasing  interest,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  All  the  incidents  are  therein  as  intimately  connected  as  in  true  hi- 
story/ Wonderfully  correct  and  well  maintained  are,  above  all,  the  cha- 
racteristic actions  of  the  animals.  In  a  word,  Reinaert  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dante's  DivirM  Commedia,  by  far  the  best  poem  that  the  middle 
ages  have  given  to  Europe.  And  this  poem  is  a  Belgian  poem !  And  the 
Belgians  know  it  not !  And  Germans  are  wanted  to  bring  it  to  light !  '  The 
Belgians,'  says  Grimm,  '  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Reinaert ;  but 
who'  he  thus  proceeds,  '  has  seen  in  them,  this  many  an  age,  either  attach- 
ment  to«  or  care  for,  their  mother-tongue  i  Deep  self-forgetfulness  ever 
produces  its  own  punishment :  from  the  fair  Belgic  region,  where  in  the 
middle  ages  minstrelsy  dwelt,  all  poetry  has  long  vanished ! ' " 

We  now  at  length  proceed  to  the  poem ;  and,  passing  over 
the  already  mentioned  prologue  of  old  Willem,  give  what 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  opening, — unless 
we  ascribe  only  the  first  twenty-six  lines  to  the  continuator, 
and  take  the  subsequent  portion  of  prologue  as  belonging  to 
the  original  poet.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that,  although 
taken  from  two  different  MSS.,  the  three  volumes  before  us 
are  all,  old,  modem,  and  French,  versions  of  the  work  of 
Willem  Utenhove.  We  translate  from  the  modernized  Fle- 
mish version ; — the  French  is  in  prose,  and  poetry  turned  into 
prose  is  to  us  antipathetic  as  toad  or  snake. 

"  It  was  merry  Whitsuntide 
Wood  and  forest,  far  and  wide. 
Spring's  green  livery  did  sport ; 
When  King  Noble  to  his  court 

*  We  have  given  our  reaaons  for  quoting  Grimm  himscdf  only  throngfa  Wnems. 

t  Hoffmann,  fai  Uie  Introdactkm  to  his  new  edition  qfJiebieJke  f'oi,  of  1834, 
would  deduct  something  from  this  eulogy  of  the  Flemish  text,  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
own.    But  he  adduces  no  satiifictory  proo6. 
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Call'd.  a  solemn  court  to  moke. 
All  he  could  from  field,  wood,  brake. 
Most  Dbc}-*d  tlic  King's  command. 
Great  and  small,  a  motley  l>and. 
Rpj'nnrd  Fox,  a  trick.*ter  liaHC, 
Shunn'd  alone  hia  sov'reign'e  face: 
Hi*  miftdccdd  so  num'rous  were 
That  he  durst  not  ahow  him  there. 
Con»douB  gudt  avoids  the  light. 
Such  wail  Reynard  Fox's  plight ; 
Thence  to  court  he  seldom  came. 
And  that  brought  hjni  evil  fame. 

When  the  court  was  right  array'd. 
All,  except  the  Badger,  made 
Loud  complaiiits,  strong  language  as'd  i 
Red-hair'd  Reynard  oil  accus'd. 

Hark  to  one  amidst  the  din  I 
Iscngriro,  with  all  his  kin. 
Audience  of  King  Noble  seeks ; 
Iscngrim  the  wolf  thus  Bpeaka." 

The  wolf's  harangue  we  cannot  translate.  Nevertheless, 
his  complaint  being  the  essential  groluld-^^o^k  of  the  poem, 
the  offence  against  him  being  the  crime  par  excefUnce,  con- 
Rtitutinf?  the  very  pivot  of  the  plot,  it  is  indispensable  that 
we  should  impart  its  nature  to  our  readers ;  and  this  we  shall 
do  with  the  utmost  decorum,  that  is  to  say,  the  utmost  of 
which  the  case  admits.  Reynard  is  accused  of  having  caught 
his  aimt,  the  wolPa  wife,  the  beautiful  dame  Hersinde,  in  some 
kind  of  trap,  that  rendered  her  perfectly  helpless,  and  then 
dishonoui'ed  her;  and  of  having  subsequently  committed 
such  further  insults  towards  her  and  her  husband  in  the  per- 
sons of  their  children,  that  two  nf  the  young  wolf-cubs  had 
ever  since  remained  irremediably  blind,  Cortois  (Courteous  ?), 
the  dog,  next  charges  Reynard  with  haung  robbed  him  of  n 
sausage ;  and  Panser,  the  beaver,  tells  how  he  had  seen  Rey- 
nard about  to  devour  Cuwaert  (Coward  ?)  the  hare,  whilst  pre- 
tending to  teach  him  to  sing  mass,  when  he  hnd  himself 
rescueil  the  intended  victim, 

Tibert,  the  cat,  and  Grimbert,  the  badger,  plead  in  behalf 
of  Reynard ;  Grimbert,  his  nephew,  urging  that  Hersinde'd 
dishonour  was  voluntary  on  her  part,  and  even  habitual,  she 
being  passionately  enamoured  of  Reynard;  and  thut  if  he, 
tile  fox,  has  sinned,  he  lias  since  repented,  turned  hermit,  and 
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far  from  having  designed  to  eat  the  hare,  has  vowed  never 
again  to  taste  of  flesh-meat.  Even  whilst  the  badger  is 
pleading.  Chanticleer  the  cock  is  seen  descending  the  hill, 
preceded  by  two  of  his  children, — we  think  daughters, — who 
cany  a  bier,  upon  which  lies  his  lifeless  daughter,  Coppe  the 
pullet,  just  murdered  by  Reynard,  and  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  sons.  Chanticleer  comes  to  make  his  complaint  to 
king  Noble,  and  tells  how  his  eight  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
ters, all  hatched  in  one  brood,  by  his  wife  Rode  the  hen,  had 
lived  happily  in  a  walled  park,  where  the  dogs  who  guarded 
them  had  successfully  resisted  all  Reynard's  attempts  at  in- 
vasion, until  by  craft  he  had  eluded  their  vigilance  and 
effected  his  nefarious  purpose. 

*"  He  as  hermit  came,  Oh  King ! 
When  the  murd'roas  thief  did  bring 
Letters  with  your  signet  seal'd. 
These  I  read,  and  they'rereal'd 
How  our  comfort  to  increase. 
Wisely  you  proclaimed  your  peace, 
Giving  bird  and  beast  command 
To  observe 't  throughout  your  land. 
Then,  again  false  Reynard  spoke, 
'     *  Having  with  the  world  now  broke, 
Sever'd  from  its  joys  and  state. 
To  God  only  dedicate. 
Barefoot,  I  in  cloister'd  cell 
Expiating  past  sins  will  dwell.* 
Show'd  his  staff,  brought  from  Elmare*, 
Cowl,  cord,  garment  of  horsehair. 
'  God  be  thank'd.  Sir  Chanticleer,' 
Said  he,  '  I,  with  this  world^s  geer- 
Now  have  done  ;  you  Ml  never  hear 
More  of  my  bold  thievery. 
Flesh  nor  fat  are  now  for  me. 
Old,  and  tired  of  life's  turmoil. 
Fits  it  I  my  soul  assoil. 
I  shall  live  for  Heav'n  alone : — 
T^um  pax  !  I  must  b^one ; 

*  A  Flemish  priory,  dependent  upon  St  Peter  at  Ghent,  founded  A.D.  1)44. 
We  haTe  said,  we  wish  not  to  argue  upon  the  age  of  the  poem;  but  we  must  ob- 
serre  that  merely  incidental  dates  cannot  prove  it  not  to  be  anterior  to  the  year 
thua  speciBed,  as  nothing  is  more  probable  than  the  insertion  or  change  of  the 
name  of  a  place  by  an  improver  of  a  tale.  But  they  may  prove  it  not  to  be  poate- 
rior,  because  the  poet  of  those  days  would  alter  for  the  sake  of  adaptation  to  ex- 
UtiDg  feelings  and  circunuUncei ;  not,  as  in  later  times,  to  give  an  air  <tf  antiquity. 
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I  've  no  leisure  here  to  bide  ; 
Morning,  noon,  and  eventide, 
I  my  breviary  must  say.' 
Reynard  went,  and  I  was  gay. 
Mntt'ring  throngh  the  wood  he  crept. 
Whilst  my  heart  with  pleasure  le^t. 
Thinking  our  worst  dangers  o'er. 
To  my  family  I  bore 
This  glad  news,  and  led  them  free 
Fast  our  park  walla ; — ^woe  is  me ! 
For  the  fox,  with  many  a  wile. 
Stole  through  thickets  to  beguile. 
Intercepting  our  retreat. 
On  a  chicken,  young,  fair,  sweet. 
Then  his  hands  I  saw  him  lay. 
And  with  mock'ry  bear  away. 
Death  now  threat'ning  all  I  saw. 
For  in  his  insatiate  maw 
Was  my  child  so  dunty  found, 
That  no  watchman,  nor  staunch  hound 
Longer  could  our  lives  protect. 
King!  my  sufferings  respect ! 
Whetted  thus  his  appetite, 
Reynard  comes,  by  day.  by  night, 

00  my  children  to  regale. 
Daily  I  behold  them  fail  t 
From  fifteen  to  only  four 

They  're  reduced  by  th'  evermore 
Murd'rouB  hunger  of  that  beast. 
Yesternight  he  thought  to  feast 
On  my  Coppe  ;  but  by  force 
Oar  stout  dogs  regain'd  her  corse. 
Which  upon  this  bier  we  bring. 
Your's,  my  cause,  my  vengeance.  King !' 
'  Grimbert,  badger,'  Noble  cries, 
'  In  a  strange  unwonted  guise 
Does  thine  uncle  keep  his  fast ! 
But,  before  the  year  be  past, 

1  shall  teach  bis  insolence 
Fasting  true,  and  penitence ! 
For  thy  daughter.  Chanticleer, 
Foully  murder'd,  who  lies  here, 
(May  the  Lord  her  soul  receive !) 
None  to  her  new  life  can  give. 
We  can  do  no  more  for  her ; 
Then  with  solemn  rites  inter/  ** 

The  pullet  is  accordingly  buried  with  all  the  church  rites 
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of  that  day,  and  her  fate  inscribed  upon  her  marble  monu- 
ment. Thia  done,  king  Noble  suniinone  the  fox  before  him, 
to  answer  for  his  misdeeds.  Bruin  the  bear  boldly  and  arro- 
gantly undertakes  the  office  nf  summoner,  defying  Reynard 
to  dupe  hira.  The  fox  receives  the  bear  and  his  meaaage 
most  Bubmissively,  and  avers  that  he  should  have  been  even 
then  at  court,  had  not  his  journey  been  delayed  by  an  illness, 
the  consequence  of  hia  having  fed  upon  honey,  cither  through 
poverty,  or  as  a  viand  appropriate  to  fasting.  At  the  name 
of  honey  Bruin's  mouth  waters  ;  and  with  this  bait  Reynard, 
atlcr  more  and  more  exciting  his  appetite,  iurcb  him  to  plunge 
his  head  and  fore  pa^\s  deeply  into  a  half*clovca  stick  of 
timber,  iu  a  coriienter's  yai-d,  whence  he,  the  fox,  immediately 
extracts  the  wedges.  Our-self  contident  messenger  is  thus 
eaugbt  aa  in  a  trap^  whence  he  only  extricates  himself  at  the 
price  of  tearing  off  the  skin  of  liis  bead  and  fore  feet,  his 
daws,  one  ear,  and  port  of  his  cheeks.  In  this  melancholy 
condition  he  is  compelled  to  fly,  cruelly  belaboured,  and  fur- 
ther endangered  by  the  carpenter  and  his  family,  whom  hia 
cries  and  exertions  have  aroused. 

Thus,  half-dead.  Bruin  wth  great  difficulty  crawls,  rolls 
and  slides  back  to  court.  His  leonine  majesty's  wrath  in- 
creases at  the  sight  of  his  ill-used  messenger ;  and  Tibert  the 
cat  undertakes  the  hazardous  office  in  which  the  bear  has 
failed.  Him,  despite  their  kindred  and  fi-iendship,  the  fox 
slmUarly  leads  into  a  snare,  by  the  promise  of  a  granary  fuU 
of  mice.  The  circumstance  of  the  cat's  cngogcment  with  the 
village  priest  and  his  family  arc  of  those  that  cannot  be  de- 
tailed ;  suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  Tibert  the  cat  returns 
to  court,  less  personally  injured,  indeed,  than  Bruin  the  bear, 
but  like  him,  deluded,  artronted,  and  baffled ;  thus,  yet  fvkr- 
ther  inflaming  king  Noble's  rage. 

The  badger  now  undertakes  the  adventure,  and  acquits 
himself  of  his  commission,  rather  as  n  friend  of  the  culprit 
than  as  an  officer  of  justice-  He  however  convinces  his 
uncle  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  hia  appearing  at  court, 
there  to  justify  himself;  and  they  set  forward.  Upon  the 
road  Rc}Tianl  desires  to  relieve  his  conscience  by  confession 
to  hia  nephew.  He  tells  a  tulc  of  knavery  and  Ucentiou&neas; 
and  Grimbcrtj  alter  iniiicting  a  few  slight  strokes  with  a  twig 
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gathered  for  the  nonce,  and  enjoining  penitence  and  reform- 
ation, gives  him  absolution, — in  virtue  of  what  authority 
does  not  appear. 

At  court  Reynard  presents  himself  boldly,  asserting  hia 
perfect  innocence.  All  the  animals,  however,  urge  their  se- 
veral wrongs;  justice  prevails;  and  king  Noble  orders  the 
offender  to  be  forthwith  hanged.  Isengrim,  Bruin  andTibcrt 
proceed  hurriedly  to  erect  the  gallows ;  and  whilst  they  are 
thus  employed,  Reynard  contrives  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
monarch  and  his  queen  by  n  story  of  his  father's  ha%'ing  found 
king  Ermenrik's  treasure ;  the  secret  receptacle  of  which  at 
Hulstcrloo  is  known  only  to  himself.  A  j)roraise  to  deliver 
up  this  treasure  procures  credence  to  another  tnunped-up 
tale  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  in  the  end,  his  pardon. 
But  as  he  has  been  excommunicated  these  three  years,  on 
account  of  a  trick  played  the  wolf  in  a  monastery,  he  an- 
nounces his  purpose  of  undertaking  n  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
there  to  obtain  absolution.  He  equips  himself,  indeed,  in  a 
fashion  that  might  have  awakened  mistrust  in  a  wise  so- 
vereign, demanding  tlie  skin  of  the  fore  paws  of  Isengrim 
and  Hersinde  for  shoes,  and  a  piece  of  Bruin's  back  for  his 
scrip. 

But  Noble,  although  he  too  appears  to  have  had  caxtse  of 
complaint  against  the  fox,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  wolPs, 
is  credulous.  With  his  whole  court,  the  king  accompanies 
the  feigned  pilgrim  at  his  departure  for  a  short  space,  sending 
the  priestly  Bclyn  the  ram,  and  Cuwaert  the  hare,  to  escort 
him  home ;  whither  he  desires  to  go  prior  to  so  long  a 
journey. 

Arriving  at  castle  Malpertuis,  his  residence,  the  fox  per- 
suades the  ram  to  await  him  a  minute  or  two  without,  and 
the  hare  to  accompany  him  in-doors,  in  order  to  see  him  take 
leave  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  there  murders  the  harr, 
and  the  family  dine  upon  their  guest.  The  next  matter 
is  to  get  rid  of  Belyn  without  exciting  his  simpicions.  For 
this  puqx»se  Rej-nard  returns  to  him,  says  that  Cuwaert 
is  still  condoling  dame  Hermelyn,  who,  though  rccove^r^d 
from  her  fainting  lit.  remains  in  great  a^iction :  and  asks 
whether  Belyn  will  cony  hia  letten  to  coiut,  the  king  having 
charged  him  to  write.    Again  wc  translate. 
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"  *  Reynard/  said  the  ram*  *  I  know 
Not  where  letters  to  bestow/ 
Reynard  answered*  '  I  Ml  equip 
My  kind  postman  with  this  scrip. 
Which  my  pilgrimage  should  deck ; 
This  I  Ml  bang  about  thy  neck. 
Now  my  messenger  wilt  be  ?' 
Belyn  answer'dj '  Willingly.* 
Reynard  hied  him  back  in  haste ; 
Took  his  leathern  scrip,  and  plac'd 
Deep  within  it  Cuwaerfs  head : 
Laughing,  then  retum'd,  and  said. 
Whilst  the  burthen  he  secur'd 
Round  the  ram's  neck, '  If  assur'd 
Of  King  Noble's  favour  high 
Thou  wouldst  be,  permit  no  eye 
Hiese  dispatches  to  behold, — 
Hidden  in  the  inmost  fold 
Of  my  scrip, — till,  as  b  meet. 
Laid  before  the  monarch's  feet. 
Further— Dost  thou  Noble  love? 
Wouldst  be  honour'd  from  above  ? 
Say  thou  didst  the  letters  write. 
Counselling  what  to  indite ; 
Royal  thanks  shall  pay  thy  pain ; 
Royal  favour 's  hard  to  gain  ! ' '' 

The  Comburg  MS.,  which  Willems  has  modernised,  here 
ascribes  to  the  ram  only  a  word  of  assent,  leaving  the  whole 
of  the  discourse  to  the  fox.  The  Dutch  MS.,  purchased  at 
Heber's  sale  is  here,  we  think,  more  dramatic,  and  we  conti- 
nue the  dialogue  from  the  old  version ;  from  which  we  may 
again  borrow  what  we  deem  a  heightening  touch,  without 
alArays  stating  the  change. 

"  Joyously  upsprang  the  sheep, 
'  I  at  court  shall  pruses  reap 
Wheu  I  shall  be  known  to  write 
Handsome  words  and  phrases  bright ; 
Which  indeed  I  cannot  do.* 
•  •  •  • 

'  Bat,  say,  Reynard,  will  the  hare 
Back  with  me  to  court  repair  ?* 
'  No,'  said  Reynard,  '  not  so  80on> 
He  shall  go  to-morrow  noon ; 
I  must  tell  him  many  a  thing 
Much  importing  to  Uie  king. 
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Whilst  thy  letters  hurry  need.' 
Then  the  ram  bade  God  him  speed." 

The  fox  departs  with  his  -iamily  to  seek  safety  in  the 
wilderness ;  whilst  his  silly,  and  not  over  honest  dupe  makes 
all  haste  to  court. 

"  Belyn  when  King  Noble  Bpied« 
And  that  round  his  neck  was  tyed 
llut  same  wallet,  lately  ta'en 
From  Sir  Bruin's  back  with  pain ; 
Greatly  wondering,  cried  be, 
'  Belyn,  whence  so  hurriedly  ? 
Where 's  the  foi  ?  Why  did  he  strip 
From  his  neck  that  pilgrim  scrip  ? ' 
Belyn  answer 'd,  *  Every  thing 
Known  by  me,  to  you,  oh  king. 
To  disclose  is  mine  intent. 
Re^niard,  ere  from  home  he  went> 
Ask'd,  would  I  a  letter  bear. 
Which  for  you  he  must  prepare  ? 
I  replied,  that  for  your  sake 
Seven  I  would  gladly  take. 
Then,  when  I  should  leave  his  place. 
Seeing  I  'd  no  letter-case. 
He  hia  scrip  to  hold  them  gave. 
King,  perchance  you  never  have 
Of  a  scribe  more  able  heard : 
Of  these  letters  ev'ry  word 
Has  been  dictated  by  me. 
Pleasing  to  you  may  they  be ! 
But  be  good  or  ill  the  price, 
Reynard  followM  ray  advice.' 
Noble,  scant  in  writing  skiird, 
Botsaert*,  who  a  clerk's  place  fill'd,    ~ 
Summon'd,  Botsaert,  beat  who  knew 
Book-craft  of  the  courtly  crew. 
Botsaert  now  was  bade  to  read 
Reynard's  letters  with  all  speed. 
Botsaert  with  Bruinael  the  goose 
Flew  the  burthen  to  unloose 
From  the  ram's  neck  ;  they  undid 
The  dark  scrip  wherein  lay  hid 


•  The  editor  states  in  a  note,  that  he  cannot  discover  in  any  text  what  animal 
Botsaert  is  ;  but  conjectures  him  to  bc  a  bird,  and  that  bird  the  buzzard.  The  old 
version  does  not  say  cither  what  animal  Bruinael  is ;  and  Witlems  docs  not  state 
bii  autliorily  for  calling  him  the  pXM.     W«  dtdde  thst  he  ii  the  ass,  Brunellus. 
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Belyn's  hopes,  so  fklsely  bred. 
Botsaert  tlwoce  drew  forth  the  head : 
Cried, '  Good  Heav'n !  What  maf  this  mean  ? 
Never  waa  sach  letter  seen  1 
King,  by  mine  own  art  I  swear 
T  is  the  head  of  Cnwaert  hare ! 
Oh !  how  deeply  am  I  grier'd 
That  false  Reynard  you  belier'd  I ' 
Noble  stood,  confus'd,  amaz'd  ; 
And  the  queen  her  voice  uprais'd. 
Shrieking  as  she  fiviitic  were. 
Noble's  head  in  gloomy  care 
Hang  adown  ;  when  he  once  more 
Lifted  it,  so  dread  a  roar 
Burst  from  out  his  throat,  the  sound 
Terrified  the  beasts  around." 

At  this  line  our  able  editor  conceives  the  original  Flemish 
poem  to  have  ended,  and  the  remainder  to  be  the  portion  to 
which  old  Willem  alludes^  when  he  speaks  of  having  com- 
piled his  work  from  French  originals.  He  fixes  upon  this 
line,  because  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  which  introduces  a 
new  character,  the  leopard,  king  Noble  is,  for  the  first  time, 
named  by  his  French  designation  of  king  Lioen,  a  form  of 
the  word  lion,  by  the  way,  which  could  hardly  be  derived 
fix)m  the  Flemish  leeuw*  Nevertheless,  Heer  Willem's  own 
modem  Ilemish  version  of  the  old  poem  is  prolonged  by  some 
eighty  lines,  as  in  the  first  book  of  the  old  version  by  near 
a  hundred :  and  we  proceed  with  our  translation. 

"  Then  the  leopard  Flrapecl 
Forward  sprang ;  he,  wont  to  feel 
Bold  because  of  royal  blood, 
BravM  the  monarch's  wrathful  mood. 
'  Why,  lord  lion  King,  such  groans  i 
Scarcely  deeper  were  your  moans 
Though  your  queen  herself  were  dead. 
Check  your  sorrow,  raise  your  head. 
And  your  wisdom's  might  reveal/ 
Said  the  King,  '  Sir  Firapeel, 
Of  mine  honour  I  'm  bereav'd 
For  so  weakly  I  believ'd 
That  false  traitor  to  my  state. 
Rightfully  myself  I  hate ! 
With  mine  honour,  erst  so  bright, 
I  have  lost  two  friends  of  might. 
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BruiD  bold  and  IseDgryn* 
Has  a  monn'ring  pilgrim's  spleen 
Robbed  me  of.    My  heart 't  will  break  I 
Of  my  life  an  end  *t  will  make ! ' 

Flrapeel  replied,  '  I  will 
Own  therein  you  have  done  ill. 
But  can  expiate  your  misdeed. 
Instant  from  their  chains  be  freed 
Isengryn  and  Bruin  bear. 
Also  Dame  Hersinde  the  fair : 
And  their  suff'riDgs  and  lost  skin 
Recompense  with  ram  Belyn. 
He  deserves  it ! — He  confess'd 
Reyoard  follow'd  his  behest 
In  the  murder  of  this  day. 
Cuwaert  since  he  could  betray. 
He  has  sinn'd. — Death  is  his  due. 
Reynard  then  we  ML  all  pursue. 
We  must  take  him  presently. 
On  some  tree  then  hang  him  high 
Without  trial,  as  is  just ! '  " 

King  Lion  acknowledges  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
greatly  mitigate  his  regret ;  and  Firapeel  hastens  away  to  re- 
lease the  captives  (they  had  been  imprisoned  in  reliance  upon 
Reynard's  story  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy),  and  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  reconciliation  with  them.  This  he  accomplishes  at 
the  expense  of  Belyn,  the  ram,  his  family,  and  his  whole 
race,  whom  he  delivers  up  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
bear  and  the  wolf,  from  that  time  forward  until  doomsday ; 
whereupon  the  Belgic  French  translator  makes  the  very  new 
remark,  Quicguid  delirant  reges  plectuntur  Achivu 

The  Combing  MS.  ends  here,  as  does  Heer  Willems's  mo- 
dernized Reinaert,  But  the  reader  is  aware  that  the  old 
Flemish  version  of  the  poem  edited  by  that  gentleman,  is 
from  the  Dutch  MS.,  as  it  is  called,  and  that  it  is  from  this 
version  that  our  French  prose  translation  is  made.  Both  of 
these  therefore  give  us  the  continuation,  or  second  book ; 
and  these  will  henceforward  engi*oss  our  attention,  although 


*  Ileer  Willeins  here  spella  tlie  name  llius,  its  usual  form  in  the  old  version, 
after  generally  spelling  it  Isengrim ;  but  gives  no  reason  for  the  change.  Must 
we  guess,  because  he  so  needed  It  for  the  rhyme  ?  That  motive  determined  us  to 
imitate  bint. 
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M'c  purpose  to  dispatch  this  less  ancient  and  less  original 
]>ortion  more  succinctly. 

The  first  book  contains  four  additional  lines,  announcing 

twelve  days*  prolonjtration  of  the  king's  liigh  court,  ia  honour 
of  the  recouciliatiou  etfetrted  with  Bruin,  Iseiigiym  and  Her- 
sindc.  Tlie  second  1>ook  opeus  in  the  midst  of  these  twelve 
days,  and  shows  the  efficacy  of  the  leopard's  measures  for 
the  relief  of  the  royal  conscience,  if  not  for  the  tranquillity  of 
his  majcsty^s  kingdom  and  the  safety  of  his  liege  subjecta. 
We  find  the  king,  queen,  and  court  in  a  course  of  music, 
dancing,  feasting,  and  merry-making  in  general :  but  the 
revels  are  interrupted  by  fresh  complaints  of  the  incorrigible 
fox.  The  rabbit  and  the  crow  present  themselves  to  charge 
Heynard,  the  first  «ith  having  attempted  to  devour  him,  the 
second  with  haWog  actually  devoured  his  wife,  that  very  day. 
And  here  we  find  characteristic  marks  of  a  later  age,  in  the 
sort  of  little  reasonings  and  axioms  occasionally  introduced. 
'Hie  crow,  for  instiincc,  thus  concludes  his  harangue  to  the 
monarch.  We  must  observe  that  in  the  old  version  the 
metre  is  not,  as  in  the  modern,  regularly  trochaic,  wherefore 
we  take  the  liberty  of  here  adopting  the  easier  iambic  octo- 
syllabic measui'e. 

"  Your  Laws  If  you  will  sec  neglected 
Yourself  at  ladt  will  be  rejected. 
The  prince  who  doe^  not  puni&h  nin 
Partner  himseirbocomea  therein. 
Each  to  be  master  then  will  >cck  ; 
Lord  King,  reinem1>cr  what  1  spcol:." 

King  Lion's  anger  revives  with  even  additional  intensity. 

He  roars  yet  more  tremendously  than  upon  the  former  occa- 
sion, lays  all  the  blame  upon  his  queen,  to  whose  advice,  the 
oSispring  of  covetousness,  he  shoidd  not  have  Ustcned,  and 
orders  an  army  to  be  ready  in  six  days  for  besieging  Mulper- 
tuis-  His  directions  for  the  equipment  of  this  army  include 
bliuiderbusscs  and  bombards,  thus  making  the  date  of  this 
later  part  of  the  poem  tu  be  posterior  to  the  invention  of 
these  iastnHnent.s  of  destruction.  Grimbert  hurries  oH'with 
the  alarming  intelligence  to  Malpcrtuis,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Uight  to  tlic  wilderness  aiuiotmced  in  the  fir^t  book, 
we  still  find  Reynard  and  his  fan^ily.    The  fox  again  resolves 
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to  go  to  court  and  clear  himself  by  his  address.  Upon  the 
road  he  confesses  himself  as  before  to  the  badger,  and  his 
confession  includes  another  trick,  previously  unknown  to  the 
reader,  played  upon  the  wolf.  Grimbert,  as  before,  absolves, 
but  upbraids  him;  and  Reynard  justifies  his  conduct  in  a 
speech  of  about  140  lines,  replete  with  sophistical  casuistry 
and  libertine  excuses,  that  fill  his  hearer  with  admiration  of 
his  understanding.  Upon  reaching  the  court,  Reynard,  with 
his  wonted  efironteiy,  surveys  the  assembly,  kneels  to  the 
king,  and  thus  addresses  him. 

" '  May  God,  whose  pow'r  endures  for  aye 
Preserve  my  lord  the  King  alway. 
And  eke  my  lady,  the  fair  Queen, 
Granting  them  wiadom,  well  between 
The  right  and  wrong  sentence  to  give. 
For  many  a  one  on  earth  doth  live 
Who  bears  a  different  outward  show 
From  what  his  inward  soul  doth  know. 
I  would  to  God  the  truth  were  clear. 
At  cost  of  what  I  hold  most  dear ! 

To  all  your  justice  equal  be ! 

I  ask  no  more.    Enough  for  me ! 

Let  shame  upon  the  guilty  fall ! 

I  soon  must  be  well  known  to  all. 

I  cannot  flatter,  fawn,  and  lie. 

But  must  an  honour 'd  front  bear  high.' 

Those  who  within  the  palace  were 
Could  but  in  silent  wonder  stare. 
So  boldly  hearing  Reynard  plead. 
The  monarch  answer'd,  '  Though  indeed, - 
Reynard  thy  fallacies  sound  well. 
These  falsehoods  vainly  dost  thou  tell. 
I  am  resolv'd  this  very  day 
Thy  neck  for  all  thy  crimes  shall  pay. 

From  Lampreel,  rabbit,  and  the  crow. 
How  well  thou  lovest  us  we  know.'  " 

Upon  hearing  the  lion's  angry  words,  the  fox  wishes  him- 
self rather  at  Cologne  than  where  he  is,  thus  preserving,  even 
in  the  French  portion,  the  Low-German  locality.  He,  how- 
ever, boldly  pleads  his  cause,  misrepresents  the  stories  of  the 
rabbit  and  the  crow,  tells  a  long  tale  about  his  uncle  Martin, 
the  ape^  advocate  of  the  bishop  of  Cambray^  and  is  begin- 
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ninp  to  feci  triiiinphant,  when  the  Kriifr  hrm|M  forward  the 
matter  of  Bclyu  and  Cuwacrt.  Fear  now  succeeds  to  con- 
fidence ;  but  dame  Hukeuau,  the  naonkeyj  his  aunt,  and  wife 
to  Martin,  wine,  pnidcnt,  courageous,  energetic,  and  the 
queen*»  liivourite,  takes  up  the  onuse.  She  quotes  scripture, 
and  reminds  king  Lion  of  the  benefit  he  hnd  often  derived 
from  Reynard's  wit;  especially  in  a  cause  between  a  man 
and  tt  seqrent,  that  hat!  perplexed  every  body  else.  The 
man,  it  appears,  had  released  the  serpent  from  a  noose,  upon 
his  solemn  promise  never  to  harm  him.  The  8er]>cnt  after- 
wards, becoming  hungry,  wanted  to  kill  and  cat  his  benefac- 
tor. Various  arbitrators  were  ap[>ealed  to  by  the  man,  but 
they  chancing  to  be  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  decided  against 
him  in  hojws  to  share  the  banquet.  He  had  then  finally  ap- 
pealed to  king  Lion,  who,  utterly  at  a  loss^  had  referred  the 
question  to  Reynard,  and  this  wily  judge  had  obsen'ed  that, 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  o])inion,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
see  the  parties  in  their  original  state,  when  the  promise, 
which  the  sequent  desired  to  break,  had  been  made.  The 
seri)ent,  not  quite  in  consonance  with  his  established  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom,  had  agreed ;  and  when  lie  had  replaced  Ids 
neck  in  the  nix)se,  Reynard  liad  obsened  that  now,  neither 
party  having  won  or  lost,  the  man  might  ii'  he  pleased  again 
release  the  serpent  upon  his  promise,  or  go  about  his  own . 
business,  leaving  him  to  his  fate. 

We  have  given  tins  fable  in  some  detail  to  show  the  diflTer- 
ent  character  of  this  bo(»k  from  that  of  the  other,  where  we 
have  no  such  stories  within  stories.  Is  not  this  an  oriental 
style,  and  may  it  not  have  been  introduced  by  the  Crusa- 
ders?    But  we  must  hasten  to  conclude. 

Dame  Rukcnau,  supported  by  the  queen,  so  far  prevails, 
that  Reynard  is  allowed  to  justify  himself,  respecting  this 
new  accusation.  He  immediately,  with  exclamations  of  hor- 
ror, affects  ignorance  of  the  hare's  death,  and  asserts  that 
what  he  had  intrusted  to  Belyn  for  the  king  and  queen  was 
a  present  of  the  rarest  description;  to  wit,  three  jewels  of 
inestimable  vahie,  both  from  their  beauty  antl  power  as 
talismans.  These  ho  describes  in  upwards  of  570  lines,  great 
port  of  whirh  are  occupied  with  fables  and  stories  ex- 
planatory of  the  imo^es  curved  upon  the  imaginary  jewels. 
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He  then  reminds  the  king  of  other  services  that  lie  lias  ren- 
dered, and  is  again  confident  of  acquittal,  when  tlic  m  ulf  returns 
to  the  charge,  and  once  more  urges  the  outrage  perpetrated 
upon  Hersindc.  This  Reynard  positively  denies;  ulle^ng  that 
he  was  kindly  endeavouring  to  release  the  lady,  and  that  Isen- 
grim's  jealousy  had  blinded  liim.  In  the  end  a  combat  in 
the  lists  between  Reynard  and  Isengrim  is  appointed. 

The  fox  is  considerably  disconcerted  at  the  necessity  of 
fairly  encoimlering  so  formidable  an  anta<^nist,  even  weak- 
ened as  the  wolf  is  by  the  recent  (laying  of  his  forc-iiawa. 
But  the  friends  and  kindred  of  the  fuiL  assemble  round  him 
during  the  night,  fortifying  him  with  stolen  poultry ;  and 
Dame  Rukenau  gives  him  advice  for  the  combat,  tin:  only 
part  of  which  that  can  possibly  be  communicated  to  readers 
of  the  present  day,  is  to  shave  and  grease  his  whole  body,  so  as 
that  it  may  affoixl  the  wolf  no  hold.  To  describe  the  duel  is 
similarly  out  of  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  by  a  se- 
ries of  dirty  tricks,  and  sly  att^icks  upon  the  most  susceptible 
parts  of  the  animal  I'ratne,  Reynard  conquers.  He  is  of 
course  acquitted;  and  returns  in  triumph  to  Malpertuis,  ac- 
companied by  all  his  friends,  and  by  many  whose  good  will, 
real  or  apparent,  his  victory  has  gained  him. 

The  poem  concludes  with  a  satire  upon  all  conditions  of 
men,  emjieror  and  pope  included;  all  of  whom,  at  least  nil 
who  succeed  in  the  world,  arc  averred  to  do  so  by  practising 
the  arts  of  Reynardj  which  the  French  ti*anslator  terms  He- 
nardie. 

Heer  Willems's  volume  of  the  old  poem  contains  further, 
by  way  of  appendix,  the  before  mentioned  poetical  conun- 
drum upon  a  name,  a  specimen  of  a  Dutch  Reynard,  with  a 
fable  or  two  U]>on  the  same  subject ;  a  number  of  old,  and  of 
somewhat,  though  not  umch,  more  modern  proverbs,  relating 
to  the  fox  and  the  wolf,  and  a  portion  of  the  old  French  H&- 
man  du  Henard* 

With  respect  to  the  ability  with  which  Willeins  has  exe- 
cuted his  task,  our  opinion  has  been  sufficiently  intimated  in 
the  co»u^c  of  our  remarks,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  here 
more  explicitly  wtating  it.  We  have  only  to  add  that  his  vcr- 
sificntiun  in  his  trauRlation  or  modernization  is  easy  and  spi* 
ritcd.     With  regard  lo  his  Belgian  French  trauslutor,  wc 
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must  say  that  this  gentleman  appears  to  have  jierformcd  hi?* 
.part  with  a  nep:hgcnce  or  a  precipitation  thnt  would,  in  this 
Duutry,  be  esteemed  disrespectful  to  the  puhlic.  He  fre- 
quently misrepresents  the  sense  of  the  original, — we  mean 
even  in  his  trnnslation  of  Willemrs  Introduction, — Rometimca 
turning  sense  into  nonsense.  And  lest  we  should  be  told 
that  n  Belgian  must  needs  understand  Flemish^  ancient  or 
^modern,  better  than  we  can  pretend  to  do,  we  must  state  one 
t»lunder,  which  the  book  itself  alfords  the  means  of  verifying. 
Wiilems,  in  speaking  of  the  copyist's  conundrum  upon  liis 
own  name,  calls  it  een  ratdselachtiy  r/edicht  raw  zestien  relets ; 
QJiglicb,  a  riddling  poem  of  sixteen  lines.  This  the  trans- 
lator renders  une  soixantaine  de  rem  cnif/matir^ufjs,  tlius  trans- 
forming sixteen  into  sixty — a  metamorphosis  that  might  oc- 
casionally be  convenient  if  feasible !  AVc  laid  down  the  pen 
in  amazement,  and  opened  our  dictionary,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther we  did  or  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  zettien ;  and 
e\en  when  supported  by  lexicographical  authority,  still  felt 
dissatisfied.  Eagerly  we  turned  to  Willeras's  appendix, 
sought  out  tlic  enigmatic  poem,  counted  the  lines,  and  found 
them  precisely  sixteen ! 


Ajiticle  III, 

1 .  Journal  of  Peims  LtPstaditLS  for  fdrtta  Aret  af  haus 

Ti  ens  Iff  dicing  sasom  Afhit'ionaire  i  Laptuarken.  Stockholm 
hos  Ilacgstrom,  1836, 
{Journal  oj' Peter  Lteatadius  duriitg  the  first  year  of  Aw  ser- 
mce  as  a  Missionary  in  Lapland.    Stockholm,  1836.) 

2.  A  Winter  in  Iceland  and  Lapland,  By  the  Hos.  Aiitiiub 

Dillon,  ia40. 

Thb  Laplander  is  viewed  witli  interest  even  in  his  own 
coimtry.  The  striking  contrnst  of  this  pigmy-sized,  black- 
haired,  yellow-skinned  race,  to  the  Inilky,  flaxcn-hnircd, 
blooming  Norwegian,  or  the  compactly  built,  sinewy  Swede, — 
the  total  difference  of  language,  hnbits,  mode  of  living,  and, 
in  short,  of  moral  as  well  as  of  physical  existence,  make  this 
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the  most  rcraarkablu  tribe  ftmong  the  Kuropcan  people.  It 
is  the  least  mixed  ot'  nburigiiiftl  broods  of  mnnkind^  the  least 
clmngcd  by  conquest^  commerce,  or  civilixalion.  The  Lap- 
landers of  the  present  day  arc  still  the  Feuni  of  the  days  of 
Tacitus — "  a  people  without  arms,  without  horses,  without 
homca,  clothed  in  skins,  sleeping  on  tho  ground,  sheltered 
only  by  branches  of  trees  twisted  together,  from  the  weather 
or  ^vild  beasts ;  yet  preferring  this  Hfe  to  labouring  the  soil» 
eonBnement  in  fixed  dwellings,  and  the  cares  and  anxieticft 
of  civilized  life."  ^'ITiey  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  have  at- 
tained," says  the  Roman,  *'  that  difficult  point  of  having  no- 
thing; to  wish  for." 

This  ])eo|)le  has  no  history.  They  have  never  entered  into 
social  union  beyond  the  pairing  ol"  the  sexes  and  aggregation 
of  the  progeny  round  the  parents.  This  ia  a  social  state  to 
which  even  the  irnUional  animals  attain  ;  ajid  man,  in  the 
hunter,  the  fisher,  and  the  shepherd  states,  can  scarcely  go  be- 
yond, because  those  modes  of  life  require  space  and  solitude  in 
every  country,  ITie  hunter  and  shepherd  must  have  the  range 
or  pasture  of  a  hundred  hills.  To  them,  and  to  the  fisher,  a 
neighboiu*  is  an  intruder  and  an  cnemy»  consuming  thetr 
means  of  subsistence.  These  have  never  been  the  primitive 
states  of  man  as  a  social  being.  The  theory  of  three  states  or 
gradationsj  the  hunter  state,  the  shepherd  state,  the  agriciU- 
tural  state,  through  which  the  human  race  has  past  before 
social  institutions  and  laws  were  formed,  is  a  dream, — a  theory 
without  other  foundatiou  than  the  authority  of  tlic  philoso- 
phers who  have  expanded  it  into  volumes.  Where  men  have 
nd  their  subsistence  by  himting,  or  by  pastining  flocks,  iu 
that  slate  they  have  remained  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  day,  without  improvement,  or  change,  unless  from  con- 
quest or  external  influences.  These  conditions  of  life  are  im- 
mutable, and  have  no  principle  of  improvement  in  themselves. 
All  the  African  and  .\merican,  a  great  part  of  the  Asiatic  po- 
pulation, and  this  remaining  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  European, 
pr<wc  the  iinchimgcable  nature  of  those  [jrimitive  occupa^ 
tions ;  that  they  arc  ojiposed  to  all  social  aiTungcmcnts  or  im- 
provements ;  and  that  u  people  subsisting  by  them  remain  for 
ever  in  the  same  uncivilized  condition,  without  motive  or 
means  to  emerge  from  it. 
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What  then  have  probably  been  the  firal  civilizing  causes  iu 
hutnait  existence,  since  tbcy  evidently  have  not  been  the  occu- 
{Nktions  which  produce  food  lu  a  state  of  nature  ?  If  we  cost  our 
eyes  over  a  map  of  the  world,  >vc  find  the  curliest  civilised  coun- 
tries to  have  been  those  which,  although  watered  by  niighly 
rivers,  are  not  well  watered,  not  supplied  at  all  times  and 
seasons  with  springs  or  small  runninj^  .streams  to  which  the 
inhabitant's  could  resort  without  interference  with  each  other. 
Water  has  probably  been  the  tirst  want  which  congregated 
human  animals  in  numbers  to  one  spot;  which  tirst  induced 
them  to  a&sociatc  for  the  attainment;  defence  and  nppropria- 
tioa  of  that  spot,  where  alone  water  could  be  obtained  at  all 
seasons.  Water  has  been  property  before  land.  The  Scrip- 
■  tores  tell  us  of  a  property  in  wells,  before  land  was  appro- 
priated ;  and  the  natural  truth  of  this  scriptural  account  is 
curiously  corroborated  by  the  state  of  proiH'rty,  in  a  similar 
state  of  society,  among  the  nomadic  tribts,  of  which  the  tra- 
veller in  Australia,  Mr.  Mitchel,  gives  an  account,  und  among 
the  people  of  whom  the  works  before  us  treat.  From  the 
supply  of  food  which  the  lakes  and  rivers  allbrd,  the  waters 
have  been  appropriated  in  Lapland  before  the  land ;  and  a 
right  of  property,  LaistatUus  tells  us,  in  the  fishing  of  a  lake, 
is  cliimed,  where  the  land  of  its  shores  is  still  the  imdivided 
property  of  all.  If  Lapland  liad  been  like  India,  Kgypt, 
Mexico,  and  all  countries  of  early  civilization,  but  sparingly 
supplied  with  liquid  food,  except  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers, 
to  which  all  the  population  must  at  certain  seasons  resort  for 
obtaining  this  necessary  of  life,  the  appropriation  of  water 
would,  as  in  those  countries,  have  produced  law,  social  ar- 
rangement and  civilization,  from  the  first  existence  of  the 
human  race. 

It  is  evident  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  want,  this  most 
ancient  of  all  kinds  of  property  could  not  have  been  individual- 
ized ;  it  must  have  belonged  to  all  the  membej"s  of  the  society, 
and  which  all  were  equally  entitled  to  use  and  equally  bound 
to  defend  against  all  other  societies.  This  is  an  iiniK)rtant  con- 
Bideration  iu  speculations  upon  the  probable  origin  of  property. 
In  the  earliest  subjects  of  appropriation,  society  has  been  the 
first  owner;  and  individuids  have  only  acquired  rights  from 
society.  Society  has  not  been  entered  into  by  man  in  order  to 
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protect  and  dt'feiic]  by  laws  and  institutions  individual  pro- 
perty, and  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  it,  but  to  secure  to  all 
the  common  property  in  the  j^oods  of  nature  The  cxcUi&nrc 
right  of  individuals  has  only  been  acquired  after  the  establish- 
ment of  this  prior  right  of  society. 

This  speculation  is  not  so  very  empty  of  conseqiicncea,  ut 
rensoning  upon  these  subjects,  as  at  first  sight  it  mjiy  appear. 
The  right  of  every  man  to  do  with  his  o\vn  ns  he  pleaflcs  de* 
pcnds,as  mattcrof  principle,upon the  question, uhethersocictj* 
was  instituted  for  the  protection  of  indindunl  richts.  or  whe- 
ther societ}- was  not  the  first  proprietor,  and  iudividu:il  right* 
but  derived  from  society, — but  modes  of  holding  the  general 
pro|>erty  sanctioned  by  society,  as  tiie  best  and  most  beneficial 
for  the  interests  of  all,  but,  in  virtue  of  the  j)rior  inextinguish- 
able natural  riglit  of  each  individual  of  the  society,  subject  to 
such  modifications  as  the  common  interests  of  all  may  require. 
All  legislation  and  government  relative  to  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty turn  upon  this  question.  In  speculations  on  the  nature 
of  human  society,  extremes  often  approximate  wonderfully. 
The  prior  and  predominant  right  of  society  in  property,  and 
the  axiom,  that  individual  rights  of  property  are  but  cncmach- 
ments  upon  the  natural  rights  of  mtm  as  a  member  of  society, 
are  extreme  principles  of  liberty  and  equality ;  yet  in  fact  and 
in  just  reasoning  they  are  also  the  extreme  principles  on  which 
is  founded  despotism  in  governments  and  laws.  It  is  as  head 
of  the  state,  as  the  concentrated  essence  of  the  society,  that 
the  despot  meddles  with  person  or  property ;  and  sodeticA 
arc  only  free  in  proportion  as  indindual  rights  of  property 
arc  safe  and  respected.  These  cncronchmenta  on  Die  natural 
rights  of  man,  which  carried  to  the  extrcniCj  constitute  the 
rights  of  despots,  arc  tlie  only  bases  of  liberty  also,  of  civili- 
zation— of  all  that  distinguishes  humansociety  from  the  aggre- 
gation of  brutes  in  families  and  herds. 

Owing  to  their  shepherd  state,  and  the  absence  of  Uiose 
wants  which  in  other  chmes  have  congregated  men  into  so- 
ciety, the  Laplanders  have  never  advanced  so  fur  ns  to  have 
any  common  [wlity.  Thcv  have  in  all  ages  been  a  few  fa- 
milicB  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  the  nature  of 
their  occupation — the  pasturing  of  herds  of  rciu-dccr  over  a 
vast  tabic  land  studded  with  mountains  of  no  great  etevutiou. 


nd  and  ike  Laplanders, 

If  [similarity  of  name  and  langunge  may  in  the  absence  of  oil 
historical  record  be  fuunded  u]>on,  few  natiana  have  occupied 
BO  large  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  the  original 
stock  of  this  race.  Their  language  has  been  said  to  be  the  same 
&«s  the  Magyar  language  of  Hungary.    It  is  more  certain  tliat 
from  the  Vistuhi  to  the  White  Sea  the  Finnish  tongue  is  more 
or  leas  mixed  with  the  dialects  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the 
Finnish  and  Laplandic  are  the  same  language*.     Lapland, 
Lnpnifirkj  Laplander,  arc  in  fact  only  local  Swedish  appella- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  people.     'Hny  call  themselves 
Suomi  or  Sami,  as  obserxed  by  Mr,  Dillon,,  by  whieh  name 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Finland  alM3  call  them- 
selves,    U  is  apparently  the  same  name  by  which  the  cognate 
people,  the  Samoicdcs  or  Samogillua^  who  extend  from  the 
White  Sea  into  Asia,  ore  known.    The  root  of  the  word^ 
Suome,  Same,  or  Samoi,  means  the  inhabitants  of  the  mo- 
rasses or  lake  countrj'.    The  Finui  of  Tacitus,  and  the  Fins 
of  the  modem  Teutonic  languages,  by  which  the  same  people 
are  designated,  are  names  derived  by  translation  from  this 
word  Suomi.     Fen  is  a  word  still  retained  in  Swedish  and 
English  to  denote  a  morass  or  lake ;  and  Suomij  Fenni,  Fins, 
are  words  of  the  same  meaning,  applied  to  the  same  race.   If 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tramc,  and 
pe<:uliarity  of  eye,  be  marks  distinctive  of  origin,  this  ancient 
race  includes  in  its  branches  the  Esquimaux,  who  appear  a 
ditlcrent  people  from  the  other  North  American  tribes.    Mr. 
Dillon  remarks  this  similarity  of  appearance. 

The  proper  Laplanders  arc  but  a  handful  of  people,  not  ex- 
ceeding 8000  individuals.  They  alone  use  the  rein-deer  in  a  do- 
mesticated state,  and  for  drawing  their  sledges,  nie  Samoicdes 
and  the  Estpximaux  use  only  dogs, although  the  rein-deer  exist* 
in  a  wild  state  in  their  countries.  Of  these  6000  Laplanders, 
about  one  half  are  suhjcctji  of  Sweden  ;  the  others  belong  to 
Norway  or  Russia.  They  pay  scot,  or  tax,  and  hea\'y  church 
dues  to  the  Swedish,  Nonvegian,  and  Russian  authorities. 
Tliis  tribe  of  the  Finnish  race  has  prohably  never  been  more 
numerous,  llieir  means  of  suhsistence,  the  pasturage  for 
their  rein-deer,  the  game  in  their  woods,  and  the  iish  in  their 
lakes,  must  in  all  ages  have  been  in  equal  plenty;  and  culti- 

*  A  few  wortU  tn  the  Ciothir  of  Utfilos  and  other  nndent  Teutonic  tanjpjagecarc 
pretumod  to  bo finaic  :  but  with  tltc  Mng^or  it  luts  no  conuectton  vrhatcver. 
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vation,  or  appropriation,  has  not  to  the  present  deiy  incrcasci! 
or  (iiniiniMhcil  t.lusc  means.  Of  the  ancient  idoUlry  of  lhi«t 
people  nothing  is  knoM'n.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  had 
superstition  of  tlicir  own,  or  had  adopted  that  of  Thorr  or 
)din  from  their  Norwc(jjian  and  Swedish  neighbours.  The 
Scandinavian  Norttimeu  appear  to  have  had  uo  spirit  of  pr«>> 
Helytizing  in  their  c^inquesls.  They  appear  to  have  hod  no 
wish  to  convert  even  their  captive*  tu  Uie  worship  of  Odin: 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Laplanders  bad  some  supcTHtitiun 
of  their  own,  as  thoy  had  n  language  of  their  own. 

When  we  consider  the  common  language  and  common  re- 
ligion, comprehending  oi^en  very  complicated  systems,  which 
arc  found  extending  o\'cr  tribes,  who  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  their  subsistence,  ever  congregate  together  and  communi- 
cate with  each  other  in  any  considerable  numbers,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  what  is  called  the 
natural  &tate  of  man,  the  hunter  or  shepherd  state,  is  not  the 
original  one  from  which  the  human  race  has  advanced  iu 
the  course  of  ages  to  civilization,  but  that  to  which  il  has  re- 
trograded from  an  originally  higher  condition.  It  would  be 
more  easy  to  prove  from  the  structurt*  of  even  the  most  bar- 
barous languages  tmd  religions,  and  from  tlic  alistnise  idcns 
expressed  or  involved  in  them,  that  where  man  now  exists  in 
the  most  uncivilized  and  savage  state,  a  time  must  have  been 
when  he  existed  there  iu  a  far  higher  state,  than  to  prove  that 
he  could  ever  have  attained  in  his  uncivilized  present  state 
the  expression  of  abstract  ideas,  and  relations  of  thought,  in 
language,  or  the  conception  of  his  religious  tenets  however 
absurd.  The  step  from  the  rudest  state  iu  which  the  human 
animal  lias  ever  been  fouud  to  the  lughest  stage  of  civilization 
is  notliing  coni]>ured  to  the  step  between  the  state  of  nature, 
the  state  in  which  mental  power  has  not  been  dcvel<t|wd,  and 
that  rudest  state.  In  the  pmirica  of  America,  and  on  the 
steppes  of  Asia,  there  are  fouud  indications  of  u  |)opulation 
who  have  been  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  wan- 
dering hordes  now  subsisting  there  by  hunting  or  pj  f 
but  these  indications,  phyHically  exposed  to  our  ol-  . 

in  buildings,  walls,  tumuli,  arms,  ornaments,  or  useful  arti- 
cles, are  far  less  conclusive  of  a  pre-existing  intelligence  and 
social  condition  of  mankind  on  these  continents  superior  to 
the  present,  than  the  remains  to  be  found  in  the  composition 
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and  structure  of  their  liuiijiingcs,  religions,  ond  customs,  and 
which  show  a  j^reater  ilevclojimcnt  of  mental  power  than  ia 
consistent  with  tlieir  present  condition.  The  LnpIancUc  is 
said  to  be  a  lauguajffc  singuhirly  complicated  in  its  structure, 
and  expressing  relations  in  single  words,  which  prc-supposc  a 
close  population  for  their  adoption.  Inhabitants  of  cities  and 
of  densely  peopled  countries  may  express  in  single  words,  and 
by  ^Tiricii  terminations,  the  relations  of  time  and  place ;  but 
a  thinly  scattered  population  con  only  adopt  generally  the 
same  names  for  objects,  and  will  naturally  resort  to  the  use 
of  auxiliary  verbs  and  prepositions  to  express  the  relations, 
and  other  circumstances,  and  modifications  of  their  ideas,  in- 
stead of  distinct  words  appropriated  to  each  change.  But 
these  arc  speculations  which  would  lead  us  fur  from  Petrus 
Laistudius  and  the  Honourable  Arthur  Dillon. 

It  WHS  the  12tli  century  before  Christianity  became  tlie 
prevailing  religion  in  Sweden;  aiul  even  so  late  as  1230,  mar- 
riages were  not  generally  celebrated  according  to  Christian 
rites.  In  Lapland,  Christianity  ap])ears  to  have  scarcely 
existed  before  the  Ucformation.  The  Danish  and  Sv\cdi.sh 
governments  deserve  the  praise  of  having  done  since  the  Uc- 
formation all  that  governments  can  do  for  extending  Christian 
knowledge  among  the  Laplanders.  In  proportion  to  Uie 
small  population,  the  number  of  ministers,  missionaries,  ca- 
techists  and  schoolmasters  has  been  very  great ;  aud  probably 
no  four  thousand  people  in  Europe  have  been  so  amply  pro- 
vided with  religious  instructors  as  the  body  of  Laplanders 
belonging  to  each  of  these  govcrnmcnta.  The  cflects  have  not 
been  commensurate  to  the  means.  The  difference  of  language 
between  the  pastor  and  his  llock,  the  want  of  ideas  as  well  as 
of  words  common  to  both,  the  vast  extent  of  country,  in 
which  parishes  necessarily  are  equal  in  extent  to  large  coun- 
ties, the  natiu-e  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  search  of  which 
the  people  in  their  ordiuarj'  coiu^e  of  life,  migrate  from  the 
shores  of  the  Bothniuu  Gulf  to  the  North  Cape,  and  are  per- 
petually moving  with  their  herds,  and  some  defects  in  the 
means  themselves,  in  the  church  arrangements  for  instructing 
this  people,  may  account  for,  if  not  excuse,  the  deficiency  of 
effect.  Resides  the  Laplanders,  :i  population,  now  more 
than  double  their  number,  of  agricultural  colonists  from  all 
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parts  of  Sweden  has,  at  first  gradually,  and  of  late  very  ra- 
pidly,  accurauUted  in  such  parts  of  Laplaiid  as  admit  of  cul- 
tivation and  the  pasturage  of  cuttle.  The  introduction  of  t)ie 
poUitoe,  althoufrh  it  ripens  but  imperfectly,  has  extended  the 
limits  of  husbandry ;  and  in  parishes  originally  founded  for 
the  wandering  Laplanders,  there  are  now  settled  conp-egntion* 
of  colonistti  from  other  parts  ofSweden,  living  by  husbandry 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  requiritij;  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  clergyman.     The  wanderers,  the 

-iiaplanders,  nj>pL'ar  as  formerly,  at  tlicir  stated  season  for 
visiting  the  district,  as  tlie  extent  of  the  labours  of  the  colo- 
nists scarcely  interferes  with  their  kind  of  pasture  grouads ; 
but  they  lu-c  not  now  the  sole  or  the  principal  object  of  the 
piistors  care.  Missionaries,  or  amhulatorj'  ministers,  and 
catechists  to  teach  reading  and  the  principles  of  religion  to 
the  Laplanders  in  their  own  lau^iagc,  have  become  necessary. 
One  of  these  missionai-ies,  Petrus  La*stadiu8,  the  son  of  a  co- 
lonist, and  descendant  of  a  minister  in  Lapland,  published  in 
1836  *'  A  Journal  of  his  first  year's  8er\ice  as  a  missionary  in 
Lapland."     As  a  native  of  the  country,  and  speaking  the 

[Lnjiland  tongue  from  infancy,  his  information  and  observa- 
tions are  new  even  to  the  Swedes ;  and  arc  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon  than  any  which  the  mere  traveller,  whether 
Swede  or  foreigner,  can  gather  in  Lapland.  There  is  besides 
a  simplicity  of  character  about  the  wortJiy  Potrus,  humour, 
naivete,  scraps  of  learning  from  Upsala,  and  the  sunshine  of 
a  contented  mind,  which  give  an  interest  to  his  recitals.  He 
is  as  fresh  to  us,  as  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  It  is  but 
justice  to  let  him  tell  his  own  tale,  and  give  his  own  informn- 
tion  iu  his  own  way ;  and  as  his  work  is  not  accessible  tu 
many  English  readers,  we  shall  translate  a  few  passages. 

"  I  had  now,  as  I  have  told  you  already,  come  tn  Arjcphig,  to 
'  My  father's  grave  beside  the  well-known  stream.' 

Hero  had  my  onccslom  been  pastors  fn)m  ihc  days  of  Car)  tiu^UTtiA  to 
Kmg  Adolpli  Friilcric's,  id  an  uninterrupted  «Tic$.  son  after  futlicr.  TTi* 
lost  wa«  my  gronilfatlier  who,  at  his  death  in  17SS,  left  only  oti.>\'cn  cliildrrn 
bcliiud  liim  ;  the  yuunge^t  horn  a  week  aAer  hi»  death,  and  the  two  olilc»t 
jUBt  then  un  their  way  to  the  Civninasium  at  Mcrnrwand.  I  bring  forward 
unwillingly  my  awn  personal  cnncernB  i&to  public  nuttce,  partly  bcoiUK  it 
is  tif  tittle  i[n|>ortance  to  Lnuw  ihcoi,  and  partly  because.  I  mukl  confess,  t 
am  not  wholly  and  entirely  Tree  from  the  prejudices  of  this  world,  ttmong 
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^wbich  is  lliat  ut  being  uhamcdl  of  one's  poverty.  But  since  1  do  not 
cruple  to  ctpose  the  waDt^  ajid  w«aLDe»M:»  uf  otticn,  I  am  bound  to  do 
be  same  with  my  own.  Hcsidc«  it  may,  for  many,  be  a  new  peep  into 
human  nature,  and  may  illustmte  in  general  the  way  of  living  and  state  of 

society  in  this  Corner  uf  the  world ;  and  which  al^er  all  is  the  main  object 
of  niy  writing.  After  my  grandfather's  dcatli  tlic  whole  family  remo\tHl, 
bag  and  baggage,  to  Htca.  in  those  daya  ttie  Und  Iwtween  Hitea  and 
Arjk'plog  waa  entirely  a  desert.  Kclndecr,  the  Laplanders*  all  in  all,  which 
even  in  winter  forage  for  themselvea.  were  tlie  only  draught  cattle.  My 
father  was  apprenticed  tu  a  ^Idsraith  in  StockhoJni,  ob  means  were  want- 
ing for  supfmrtrng  him  OS  a  student,  lie  l^ame  n  pupil  in  the  Mining 
College,  marrie<)  in  SUnJiholm.  and  removt'd  in  1772  to  the  fiilvtr  minee  at 
Navaliels,  where  he  was  employed  as  an  inupector.     The  concern  was  far 

riVoin  protitahle  to  the  undertakers,  and  their  inspector  was  paid  accord- 
ingly.    His  salary  was  9^0  copper  dollarB.  or  about  &0  dollars  banco 

[(about  four  pounds  aterling)  yearly :  Aiul  thtn  not  x'ery  enviable  post  he 
lost  in  D>nHe()umce  of  some  radical  reform  in  the  economy  of  the  establish- 
ment, lie  would  now  turn  coloaist,  or  agricultorat  settler,  bat  failed  al- 
together in  the  underluktug.and  fell  into  the  most  abject  jioVerty.  Neither 
he  nor  his  wife  hod  the  sort  of  handiness,  skill,  and  expcrleiice  necessary 
for  a  new  settler;  and  as  to  hiring  assiitancc  there  were  neither  means  lo 
hire  with  nor  people  to  hire.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  lot  of  land  he 
had  taken,  and  he  took  up  Itis  uliude  in  oue  of  the  bouses  on  tlie  kirk-green 
of  Arjeplog.  employing  himself  in  boiling  glue  from  rcindecm'  home,  which 
be  found  a  more  suitable  tradr  for  him  tluui  clearing  land.  In  tlie  mean- 
time be  became  a  widower,  and  entered,  in  1790,  into  a  i^econd  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  poor  colonist,  he  being  fifly  yearv  of  age,  and  she 
about  forty.  Of  this  marriage  weie  bora  Lara  Levi  Lsstadius,  now  pastor 
of  Karesuando,  and  myself.  At  the  begiuniug  of  this  marria^  a  new  at- 
tempt was  made  at  becoming  a  colonist.  He  settled  himself  upon  a  de- 
serted clearance,  or  land  allotment,  at  the  west  end  of  the  liomofven  lakci 
called  Gackvick.  It  is  a  horrible  spot,  t^ituatcd  ut  the  back  of  a  snow-clad 
momttain  hiding  the  vky,  called  I'elje  Kaj«e.  'Ilie  soil  was  almost  entirely 
of  »mjill  stones,  with  scarcely  any  earth,  and  on  every  side  were  wet  mires. 
It  was  the  native  laud  and  metropolis  of  the  notion  of  niusquitos,  and  in- 
numerable myriaiU  swarmed  around  iu  the  nir,  forming  a  kind  of  connected 
cloud  during  the  short  summer  ;  while  with  the  first  evenings  of  autumn,  a 
cnid  \'Apour,  rising  from  the  marches,  covered  the  scanty  vegetation  with  a 
boar  frost  in  the  moraingo.  It  woh  sii  wearisoiue  miles*  tu  church,  and  not  a 
living  soul  on  the  rood.  In  summer  even  it  was  odea  difficult  to  get  to  it 
on  account  of  t>torms  ;  aiul  iu  winter  it  was  almost  impossible  to  drive  with 

I  a  horse,  because  of  the  deep  snow  and  the  broken  ice  maasca  upon  the  take 
of  Hornafv«>n.  In  this  lludta  my  parents  sctiled,  but  soon  found,  as  several 
Culbiiisls  bud  iK'tiiif.  tlial  il  wa»  impOAsible  tu  live  here.  My  father  was 
absent  ttie  greater  pait  of  the  winter,  being  occupied  in  driving  down  to 
the  l^w  country  with  rnodcLT  what  Little  he  hud  to  dispose  of,  and  iu  bring- 
ing what  was  needfnl  back,  such  aa  mea)  and  salt ;  and  as  he  hail  no  Eden 
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to  return  to.and  was  liked  in  tlie  hospitable  circles  of  the  coast-aide  peaMtntd, 
it  is  [Kiskible  he  made  no  &lrcnaoua  elTorts  every  day  to  get  horiic.  Dor  mAjr 
coneeive  o  wnman's  eituation,  lilting;  alnne  with  two  iofaxitj  in  t>ie  shadow 
ortlu- mountflio,  the  wbok-  long  winter,  without  n  human  bctOKtoipcak  to, 
without  comiug  to  a  church,  or  seeing  a  siD|(;te  liviug  person  in  the  deceit. 
The  FJloncB  of  the  urave  reigns  ovrr  all,  unlfw  broken,  perhapB.  Iiy  the 
bnwl  uf  a  wolf  from  the  mountain -side.     She  must  do  everything.  nurM 
the  childrt^n,  cicon  the  houftr,  fodder  the  cattle ;  and  in  rue  of  sickness 
what  was  to  become  of  them  ?     Afttr  tr>'ing  two  or  three  winters  they 
abandoned  Gackvick.     My  brother.  Lars  Levi,  was  bom  here.    We  aitrr- 
wnrds  poaaed  a  winter  ac  Buoki.  a  mile*  from  the  church,  with  a  hospitahl** 
colufiiftt,  and  I  wa»  born  in  his  houM.     Tlu  females  of  thr  hii;hLT  domes, 
with  nil  their  abunilnnce  and  incomparaldy  hap{Her  sitiiRtion,  may  en^y 
the  poor  woman  who  with  toil  nnd  care  makes  out  a  scanty  and  uncertain 
living  from  day  to  Awy  in  thin  desert,  for  hi>r  incomparably  eiisirr  lot  in 
childbirth.     My  mother  had  worked  all  day  at  cutting  and  bringing  home 
birch  branches,  n  common  winter  fmlder  for  cattle.     She  went  to  bed.  and 
befot?  the  people  could  come  to  her  assistance,  or  light  the  tin*.  I  wn«  bnm. 
Nntt  nioming  at  day-break  the  colonist  ran  to  the  church  on  inoW'SkatM, 
bearing  the  infant  in  a  boUoweit  piece  of  a  tree,  in  which  Laplander*  carry 
their  children,  covered  with  a  skin  from  tlie  cold,  to  receive  its  baptism. 
It  had  Ix^'n  itn|»ossible  \a  do  this  from  Qackvick,  so  that  l^ret  Lrvl  p^t 
only  an  interim-bapti&m.  or  lay-baptism,  at  his  birth.    The^ollo^^*i^g  year 
my  parents  settled  themselves  at  the  church  of  Arjcplog.     IJcre  Ibcy  flUji* 
ported  themselvea  by  Hnliing:,  t>oilin>;  glue,  and  a  little  dairy  produce.     My 
mother  contrived  to  gather  with  her  bare  handa  the  fitiUks  of  grass  among 
the  atones,  which  others  neglected,  and  the  cvtnrse  rushes  in  the  mires,  atwl 
thus  to  keep  two  cows  and  some  goats  and  sheep  in  a  place  well  known  to 
be  badly  provided  with  winter  fodder.     The  hay  collected  in  Bummer  ahtf 
had  to  l>ear  home  in  winter,  and  had  also  to  carry  home  the  wood  for  fuel, 
anil  to  dry  the  fish  for  winter  uee.     'Ilie  children  hail  to  be  left  alone  all 
day  in  the  hotisc ;  and  to  prevent  accidents,  the  one  was  fastcnad  to  thi* 
foot  of  the  table,  and  the  other  to  a  post  at  the  chimney  comar.    Thi*  wu 
n  needful  precaution  ;  for  once  that  we  had  been  left  l«o*r.  one  of  n 
found  with  a  severe  burn  fmm  the  embers,  and  the  ntlu-r  hw)  wuntlvj-  ■ 
the  ffiiTSt.     How  unequal  are  the  couditinas  and  clrcunihtunreH  uf  men  I 
At  that  time  all  the  M-tllera  in  Arjeplc«g  were  sunk  in  the  diM'pi'*t  |M>vi<rty  ; 
few  could  say  that  they  lutd  daily  bread.     'Ilieir  children  were  brought  up 
in  want  and  misery  :  hut  in  the  whole  parish  none  were  so  wrctchn)  and 
despised  ns  we.     We  were  the  lowest  among  all :  with  us  none  w(»uld  ac> 
knowledge  any  relalionHhip ;  for  richps*  and  giMMl  clothes  have  a  wonderfo) 
power  over  the  human  mind  in  the  lowest  as  well  m  in  Llic  hif;hest  sphere. 
The  worm  crawling  in  the  duMt  Rp|»ears  ciiatemptible  tit  vulgar  evei  ■   vet 
Providence  hntclit*»  from  i)  Ihv  buttertly,  whicJi  engages  the  attrntton  and 
rcniMjning  [towers  uf  the  philnpwphic  mind.     Whatever  ir 
this  world,  my  first  appearance  in  it  was  in  a  bed  of  a  l"  :  J 
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my  last  will  be  in  one  of  four  boards.  But  be  outward  circumstances 
what  they  will,  the  soul  knows  of  no  inferiority ;  the  thinking  spirit,  no 
poverty. 

"  In  all  our  wretchedness  and  stru^le  for  the  most  scanty  and  indis- 
pensable sustenance,  our  parents  never  forgot  nor  deferred  the  teaching  ns 
to  read.  When  we  could  scarcely  speak  we  were  taught  Our  Lord's  prayer. 
That  was  each  morning  our  first,  end  each  evening  our  last  words.  Our 
mother  spared  no  labour  to  teach  us  to  read  in  a  book.  At  five  years  of 
age  I  could  read  any  Swedish  book  readily,  and  could  at  six  give  reason- 
able answers  on  the  principal  points  of  Christianity,  llie  best  sermons 
could  never  have  produced  the  same  effects  with  me  as  her  simple  ad^ce 
and  exhortations ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  we  learn  for  the  business  of  life,  not 
of  schools — non  scholae  aed  vitae  discimus — of  all  my  teachers,all  of  whom 
I  recollect  with  gratitude  and  respect,  to  my  mother  I  am  most  indebted. 
Peace  be  with  her  ashes. 

"  I  have  now  given  an  account  of  myself  at  some  length  until  my  sixth 
year,  and  have  done  so  because  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  country  and  way 
of  living,  and  may  be  interesting,  as  the  situation  is  not  mine  alone  but  is 
that  of  many.  From  my  sixth  year  I  was  removed  to  another  condition, 
more  similar  to  that  of  boys  of  other  countries.  My  eldest  brother,  the 
oldest  son  of  my  father's  first  marriage,  had  completed  his  studies,  and 
had  already  taken  his  degree  as  Philosophise  Magister,  at  the  time  I  was 
bom.  He  had  begun  his  studies  at  the  school  of  Pitea,  while  my  father  was 
inspector  at  the  mines,  and  could  in  some  shape  assist  him.  He  came 
from  thence  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Hernosand,  where  he  helped  himself  by 
going  into  service ;  and  in  the  same  way,  afterwards  at  Upsala ;  and  he  was 
even  able  out  of  his  servant's  fee  to  help  his  poor  parents.  To  be  better 
able  to  do  so  was  the  reason  of  his  coming  back  to  Lapland,  where  neither 
knowledge,  talents,  nor  ability  can  bring  a  man  forward,  but  only  time 
and  length  of  service,  of  which  observation  he  is  an  example.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  minister  to  the  remote  charge  of  Quickgock,  and  this 
was  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  activity,  and  finally  his  grave.  In  the  year 
1808  he  took  us,  his  brothers,  to  live  with  him,  and  kept  and  instructed  us 
for  eight  years,  when  he  sent  us  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Hernosand.  Since 
that  time  my  course  of  life  has  been  very  like  his.  Hedied  in  1817,  leaving 
a  widow  and  six  small  children  in  great  poverty.  1  was  appointed  on  the 
23rd  of  December  1826,  by  the  consistory  of  Hernosand,  to  undertake  the 
missionary  service  in  Pitea,  Lapmark.  Tliis  service  was  established  in 
1820.  instead  of  the  stationary  Lap-school  which  had  existed  since  1740 
in  Arjeplog.  The  instructions  of  the  missionary  are,  that  he  shall  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  possible,  visit  the  Laplanders  on  their  migrations^ 
and  give  them  instruction,  and  especially  oversee  the  labours  of  the  cate- 
chists.  Of  these  there  are  six,  four  in  Arjeplog,  and  two  in  Arvidsjaur, 
and  they  are  a  kind  of  ambulatory  schoolmasters,  each  of  whom,  in  his  own 
territory,  travels  about  in  the  same  way  as  the  missionary." 

Our  missionary  considers  the  ancient  establishznent  of  fixed 
schools  as  more  effective  means  of  instructiug  the  wandering 
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Laplanders,  and  improving  their  condition,  than  the  new 
plan  of  having  wandering  missionaries  and  teachers,  Tliere 
were  within  the  Lapmark  still  belonging  to  the  Swcdi&h 
crown,  five  full  schools,  at  Asele,  Lycksele,  Arjeplog,  Jock- 
muck,  and  Gcllivaro  ;  ami  two  half  schools  »t  Jucka^jur\'c 
and  Karesuando.  A  full  school  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense six  Lap-children  during  the  time  of  their  instruction, 
which  was  f^enerally  for  two  years.  The  schoolmaster  board- 
ed these  children  as  well  as  taught  them ;  and  was  allowed 
u  salary  of  51  toudc,  or  about  twenty-seven  qu:irters  of  corn, 
paid  partly  in  money  at  the  market  price.  Lo^atadius  con- 
siders, and  perhaps  justly,  that  the  livino:  in  a  house  and  in 
a  civilized  way  was,  besides  the  attainment  of  reading,  a 
coui*sc  of  education  in  itself  for  these  children,  and  gave  them 
habits  and  ideas,  which  by  degrees  would  spread  and  influ- 
ence considerably  the  rest  of  the  community  :  while  the  in- 
struction that  can  be  givtrn  in  reading  amidst  the  confusion 
of  a  Laplander's  tent^  in  which  dogs,  chiUlrcn  and  people  arc 
all  huddled  together  for  a  day,  must  be  very  imperfect;  and 
as  two  or  three  families  cannot  subsist  their  herds  in  one 
spot,  the  time  of  the  teaclicr  is  consumed  in  wandering  from 
one  to  another;  and  he  cannot  give  above  u  few  days  yearly 
to  each  pupil,  if  he  is  to  visit  and  teach  equally  and  im- 
partially. The  improvement  of  their  habits  also  is  totally 
lost  sight  of,  as  the  teacher  must  accommodate  himself 
to  the  wandering  Laplander's  life,— not  the  pupils  to  the 
civilized  habits  of  the  teucher.  A  Ijaplander  accuf^tomcd  in 
childhood  to  tlte  Swedish  way  of  Hving,  can  moix-  readily  go 
over  to  the  condition  of  a  colonist,  and  become  Swedifiedy  hb 
they  term  it.  than  those  who  have  grown  \ip  in  a  wandering 
life.  It  is  only  from  necessity  that  these  settle ;  and  it  ia 
generally  to  the  worse  condition  of  fishing  LapUmders  that 
they  betake  themselves ;  as  they  have  still  the  same  way  of 
life,  although  in  a  different  form  and  under  worse  circum- 
stances. When  the  wolf  has  reduced  the  Laplander's  herd 
of  reindeer  so  low  that  they  can  no  longer  support  his  family, 
he  continues  to  live  as  before,  until  he  has  slaughtered  tlie 
last  of  his  deer  for  food,  and  then  becomes  a  fishing  Lap- 
lander.    Of  this  clais  our  missionary  says, — 

"He  is  not  ill  off,  UieBahiiig  LapUndcr^  but  Uv'esmDbunJauce  when  the 
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itaVc  bait  or  CAa  be  ^oi  in  nets  :  hut  he  hai^  nothing  to  eat  bol  fi«h. 
Wii  c  inhumes  oa  much  At  a  weal  as  would  make  tea  portions  at  an  ratiog- 
uuae  ia  Klorkliolm  ;  luid  wheu  he  has  cmptietl  the  pot  be  tlrioks  the  juice* 
'  water  in  which  they  have  hcen  boiled,  and  licit  down  Co  sleep.  Fish 
juice  is  particularly  sO])onfic.  The  ^Ahing  I^plander»  dwell  in  wooden 
wigwams,  built  liere  and  there  at  good  ^hing-places.  Some  eeasoafi  flfih 
are  got  in  one  lake,  and  other  seasons  ia  others  ;  even<'  year  ib  not  alike  in 
the  same  waters.  The  6shuig  Laplanders  remove  as  they  fancy  fish  are 
to  bo  found,  and  oflcn  suffer  great  misery'  from  being  dieupj minted.  'Hie 
n&h  which  they  have  over  and  above  tlic  food  for  the  day.  ore  hung  up  and 
dried,  and  are  kept  as  a  store  in  case  of  the  fishing  failing.  If  they  oin 
gfft  a  goat  or  two  they  are  on  the  way  of  becoming  colonists,  and  itatiooary 
in  their  habttatians. 

"The  nomadic  Laplanders  are  of  two  kinds,  mountain  or  Qelde  Lap- 
landers, and  forest  Laplanders.     There  is  between  these  an  essential  dif> 
ference  in  the  way  of  living.   The  first  live  during  the  summer  on  the  ijelde ; 
the  latter  among  the  woods  of  Lapland,  which  cover  about  tJiree  fourths  of 
its  surface.     By  Qelde  is  meant  high  mountainri  which  ore  not  covered  with 
L  Woods,  but  are  ban',  and  in  the  highest  [jarts  covered  with  suow  even  in 
jtsnmmer.    Thi&  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  fjeld  ;  but  sometimes  it 
is  applied,  especially  by  those  who  dwell  in  the  low  country,  to  certain  ste- 
rile tracts  and  ranges  of  hills,  of  which  the  inhabitants  arc  called  Ij^'^' 
dwellers,  or  mountaineers ;  and  the  whole  nf  Lapland  ia  in  this  sense  colled 
IJtId  country.     The  chief  map  of  the  Laplondic  Qclde  is  the  Norwegian 
moantain-ridge,  or  kc«l>  as  it  is  not  unaptly  called,  of  the  peninsula.   This 
extends  itself,  ns  if  well  known,  nearly  north  and  south,  and  runs  in  the 
northern  part  of  Scandinavia  quite  close  to  the  Norwegian  sea  const ;  so  that 
.Norway  here  \a  very  narrow.    'Hie  Qchic  ridge  slopes  gradually  on  the 
jSwedtshi  but  altogether  sti'L'ply  on  the  Norw^an  side.     The  bounilary 
[  lictween  the  kingdoms  follows  the  extreme  summits,  and  is  therefore  quite 
'  close  to  the  Norwegian  habitations,  but  very  distant  from  the  Swedish. 
From  this  main  fjeMe  ridge  many  branches  run  out  to  the  eastward,  often 
at  right  angles  to  it,  anil  generally  become  lower  and  lower  the  more  they 
f  advance  eastward,  and  at  last  are  lost  in  the  plains.    Between  thenc  Qcldc 
bfftnches,  the  main  waters  of  Lapland  running  into  the  BoLhnian  Gulph^ 
the  Lotca,  Pttea,  Skelleptea,  and  Umea  rivers,  hove  their  course.     Their 
Boorcea  ore  in  the  main  ridge,  and  their  tnbutar\-  waters  from  the  side 
bimncha  of  the  fjelde.     These  rivers  nud  mountain -branches  guide  the 
Ijelde  Laplanders  in  their  migrations,  which  arc  always  along  and  never 
across  them.     In  autumn  and  spring  the  raoantaia  J^aplondcrs  keep  high 
up  in  tliese  cross  branches  of  the  main  ridge ;  and  here  they  have  their 
priui-i|>al  horoegrounds  calli'd  the  autumn  station  (Qnkt-ja-saye).     These 
are  situated  on  the  forest  edge  (ortoj,  that  is  in  the  tract  where  tree*  cease 
to  grow,  on  the  border  between  the  forcat  and  Qelde  land.     These  hUc 
branches  of  the  main  fjelde  ridge  are  covered  with  woods  to  a  certain 
height.     At  his  autumn  station  the  Laplander  has  his  storehouse  (vjailiOi 
that  is  to  say  a  very  Uttk  house,  or  rather  a  big  box  of  bvuxU  fastened  to* 
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pim^    Wa  xb  ir  I  imt  mui  dbrv  -msx  ik  iebs  ul-jmA  z«i 
<f  es^^KX  amii^iitJi  ai£  oii'uaLi  «vi.i  out  zf  avJC  fae  ! 
aadtmrim  vmt  sue  4Bffzxyt  viae  nroHase  am::  xk  is  mat  aiUr  «d  i 
ap  "^n  mcc -xcriGC  pae.    T^  L^unat?  shf  i^il  lis  ited  j 

hrjfU    aasde  xifi  SEvitta^K^  tia:  »  a  raoT  -v-racoc  -«x*if- :  txw  Toof  h-jU 

Oft  igcr  Mci.  vaniag  >:aa»  ^ac  ac  «acs  erniDr ;  suae-  -n 

htsiz  sp.  azii  ifao  &A  cr  Beae  't?  err.  mat  ^  iqnEa>!T  all  ^^  ' 

Kk,  ^y|^^^■^  abe9v-*acn,  resMter-ianm^.  aOiC  lark  crbdies..  as*  keoc  Ikic 

Air.^  ti*  «=id  '.^  ■■•■■* "^  *^  vii*^  tiK^  'a7."»-.S?«'  1:  zi-yaiT.rnr  eaaawaiJ  a> 

*&#  c:«K,  be  JEa^»  ss  £J»  ccrfioaae  L]»  s^^^^^ic  tmhi  t2i:  i»  ibe 1*  or 

eriier  ^c^  be;  pnoows  to  bre  xprsE  aex:  fcc^ :  fee  t:  :sie  icasoB  he  ca»* 
BEX  »jarrrf  nf^decr,  became  tbey  an  anc  ccjr  wsarartc.  bet  tStcir  stzu 
are  VM^as,  benr  paeicgd  vrtb  zrrs^cnbMr  ssLtZ  rrc3fC  i>^ie  madr  brtlw 
famo^aa  inacct,  «^icl<,  dsring  tiw  wfaoiie  visre- akn  'Cpx&  abode  Budo- 
die  akin  td  the  randK;.  askd  craps  cvt  i=>  sr?^  an::  becoaws  a  fir.  A 
ikia  at  tbif  time  a  aiayjit  I^e  a  sinr.  Hiis  larra  is  caliec  a  the  t-»p^ni<i 
tODKiK  Irartmu,  and  the  uu<k*  itsrif,  slaaxza  cr  sanpok.  vhxh.  howgier, 
81*  pnJbablx  tvo  distioct  fpede&.  TVe  LapUndrr,  iazxdaieh-  after  nid- 
toauner,  micrates  ap  to  the  kieii  fyid,  vbere  tbt  dies  aad  pastnrace  otilice 
his  reindeer  to  take  tefiice  :  here  he  remains  all  Jnlr  and  half  of  Aacaat, 
and  often  cocs  over  into  Norvar.  Dnrinc  this  time  the  mountain  Lap. 
lander  milks  his  rttodcer,  and  makes  cheese  of  the  nu:k.  as  well  as  osioKit 
in  bis  familr,  and  brings  back  the  cheese  inth  him,  or  perhaps  s«ils  it  in 
Norway  for  wadmal,  that  is  coarse  wooUec  cJoth,  or  for  sheepskins,  or  for 
brandr.  About  the  middle  or  end  of  Ao^nst  he  becins  to  migrate  back 
towards  the  east  in  short  day's  joaraies.  stoppine  on  the  way  according 
to  drcnmstances.  About  the  beeinnine  of  September  be  is  bark  at  his 
aatomn  station  or  storriionse,  before  described.  Now  if  it  be  peace,  that 
is,  if  there  be  no  wohvs  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  lets  loose  his  reindeer 
herd  to  wander  according  to  their  own  instinct,  where  each  may  cbose  to 
go.  By  this  freedom  they  thrive  better  and  become  fat.  They  do  not 
wander,  however.  ver\-  far  from  their  usud  well  known  haunts.  He  col- 
lects them  tt^ther  again  about  the  beginning  of  October,  when  their  own 
instinct  also  assembles  them,  that  being  the  beginuing  of  their  rutting  sea* 
son,  and  slaughters  the  rutting  or  male  reindeer,  taking  care,  howe^-e^,  to 
kill  them  before  they  have  begun  to  rut,  as  after  the  season  is  begun  the 
flesh  is  rank.  He  stops  at  his  autumn  station  until  about  the  middle  of 
November,  when  the  lakes  begin  to  be  covered  with  ice,  and  to  bear,  and 
then  he  begins  to  draw  down  towards  the  forest,  and  proceeds,  with  more  or 
less  haste,  to  the  low  country,  and  the  coast  of  the  Bothnian  Gulph.  The 
wolves  determine  his  migrations  about  this  time.  If  they  have  given  him 
a  salutation,  he  hastens  from  the  spot,  for  fear  they  should  come  again,  and 
hies  to  the  tracts  where  be  hopes  there  are  none,  and  often  ccmes  down 
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even  to  the  shore  of  the  Botbnian  gulph.  In  the  month  of  April  he  begins 
to  bend  his  way  westward  again.  If  it  happen  in  the  last  half  of  April, 
that  the  snow  is  melted  in  the  daytime  by  ^e  heat  of  the  sun,  and  freezes 
hard  again  at  night,  he  proceeds  with  all  expedition  to  avail  himself  of  the 
good  travelling.  He  does  not  take  time  to  put  up  his  tent,  but  sleeps  as 
he  can  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  travels  all  night.  He  comes  about 
the  beginning  of  May  to  his  storehouse,  or  autumn  station,  and  so  con- 
cludes his  tour.  This  is  the  round  of  the  mountain  Laplander's  yearly 
mode  of  life.  He  lives  entirely  by  his  reindeer  herd,  and  neitfier  engages 
in  hunting  nor  fishing.  Some  may  have  at  their  autumn  station  a  few 
fishing  materials,  if  it  be  near  a  lake,  otherwise  not ;  and  as  to  hunting, 
there  is  no  game  but  ptarmigan,  on  the  high  fjelde.  Some  of  the  poorer 
Laplanders  may  occupy  themselves  both  with  catching  fish  and  birds,  and 
about  the  pairing  season  they  take  the  capercailzie  in  snares ;  but  this  is 
no  part  of  the  regular  occupation  of  the  mountain  Laplander." 

These  details  of  the  way  of  living  of  this  class  of  the  no- 
madic Laplanders  appears  to  us  highly  interesting,  as  a  pic- 
ture drawn  not  by  a  mere  passing  traveller,  but  by  a  man  li- 
ving among  the  people  he  is  describing;  and  as  a  picture 
showing  that  even  in  this  lowest  state  of  European  civiliza- 
tion the  human  mind  is  not  inert,  but  forethought,  expe- 
rience and  prudence  are  c^ed  into  action.  The  mental 
powers  may  be  developed  as  fully  in  this  way  of  life,  we 
imagine,  as  in  a  cotton-mill.  We  shall  proceed  with  our 
missionary's  description. 

"  The  forest  Laplander  again  leads  the  following  life.  During  the  whole 
summer  he  remains  in  the  woods  of  Lapmark,  and  undertakes  no  distant  mi- 
gration. Each  of  this  class  of  Laplanders  has  his  own  certain  district  of  coun- 
try, within  which  he  holds  himself.  Here  be  has  a  great  number  of  wooden 
huts  built  at  suitable  places,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  *  distant  from  each 
other.  At  each  of  these  huts  there  is  a  shed,  and  also  an  inclosure ;  that  is, 
a  little  space  fenced  round,  within  which  he  drives  his  reindeer  to  be  milked 
in  summer.  The  cheeses  are  laid  under  the  shed  to  be  dried.  At  several 
of  these  stations  there  is  a  store-house,  but  especially  at  the  principal  one, 
where  he  usually  stays.  I  shall  begin  his  history  with  spring,  when  he 
comes  back  from  the  low  coastsidc  country.  As  soon  as  he  returns  to  his 
pasture  district,  which  is  about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  he 
lets  his  reindeer  go  wild.  They  may  wander  where  they  will.  He  is  alto- 
gether free  from  any  charge  of  them,  or  looking  afler  them,  until  the  end 
of  Jime,  or  about  midsummer.  During  this  idle  time,  he  occupies  himself 
with  hunting  and  fishing,  which  are  regular  secondary  occupations  for  all 
forest  Laplanders.     He  begins  immediately  after  midsummer,  when  flies 

*  One  and  three  quarters  to  three  and  a  half  miles  En^iih. 
2g2 
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liegin  to  swarm,  to  luuk  after  and  gather  ttigethcr  his  reindeer.  Il  is  done 
ill  tlip  foHoniii*  way.  Kricli  pcrtoti  goes  through  hix  own  furvit  tract, 
collrcling  together  all  the  ri'indcer  he  finds  in  it.  There  are  certaiti  spotB 
which  the  reindeer  seek  of  thcmKelvcs,  when  plagued  aud  driven  bv  the  fliei 
— tlieii'  arc  places  open  to  the  wind  to  drive  tlie  fltcj  otT.  I'he  Lapluodttrt 
knowing  this,  first  seek  them  in  thoac  spots,  and  when  the}*  catch  cnc  Ijutcn 
a  beU  on  his  neck.  They  drive  tliis  one  along  with  them,  und  a  herd  tooD 
coUccti  nhout  him.  Inttinct  leads  them  to  herd  together,  u  thoy  are  much 
leu  exjMiHcd  to  the  inaecls  when  pressing  together  in  a  crowds  thou  stand' 
ing  nnglc  and  exposed  on  all  sides  to  their  tormentors.  When  iliey  hrur 
the  bell,  to  \fhic1i  they  have  been  accustomed,  they  noi  towvds  it  to  meitt 
the  other  tleer.  la  tliis  way  all  in  one  district  or  ground,  ore  gathered  to 
one  Apot.  Uut  these  deer  belong  to  many  owners;  for  at  lhi»  driviu^  of 
the  deer,  no  one  makes  any  diHerencc  between  his  own  and  uny  other 
man's :  the  business  is  to  get  them  nil  gathered.  The  sepamLing  eturh  man's 
deer  goes  on  in  this  way.  Kach  Laplander  gues  tu  his  next  neighbour  and 
takes  fn>m  the  herd  he  has  collected  uU  his  own  deer,  and  also  those  be- 
longing to  the  people  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  him  :  thus,  if  he  gota  lo 
a  neighbour  iiiunediateiy  to  the  north  of  him,  he  takes  not  only  his  own 
deer,  but  alt  those  belonging  to  Laplanders  livhig  soutlt  of  Iiinii  however 
distant.  His  neighbour  immediutcly  south  of  him  pays  }iim  a  risit,  and 
luukrs  a  similar  clearance  of  all  lie  lias  gathered  or  received.  In  ihia  way, 
fay  fixing  on  days  for  dividing  their  herds,  and  a  perfect  understanding 
among  iliemsclves,  in  a  couple  of  weeks  every  one  has  his  own  herd  again 
collected  under  his  own  eye.  During  the  whole  of  July,  nnd  hnlfof  August, 
the  forest  Laplander  holds  his  deer  in  herd,  or  in  tyhmg  as  he  cnHs  iL 
The  female  deer  (rujor)  are  milked  during  this  time.  Ttiey  arc  driven  two 
or  three  times  a  day  into  the  small  inclosuretf  ubove-mentiuncd.  Here  firta 
ore  lighted  in  different  places,  and  damp  turf  laid  on  the  fires,  so  as  to  giro 
out  much  smoke,  and  keep  off  the  flics  from  the  herd,  which  con  tbiu  lie 
down  t!i  rest  and  to  ruminate.  Once  a  day  they  are  milked.  A  reindeer  will 
•cBTcely  give  more  nt  the  best  tlion  a  jumfree,  or  about  tbrec-quarters  of  an 
Knglish  pint  of  milk.  It  is  very  rich,  almost  like  a  sweet  soup,  or  pottage, 
and  one  c:innot  take  much  of  it ;  but  it  ts  very  good,  and  with  cranberries 
i<  excellent;  iL^  sweetness  tempering  their  acidity.  But  it  is  used  princi- 
pally for  cheese,  and  is  so  ncli,  that  it  may  be  said  to  curdle  altogether  witli 
rennet,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  cheese,  'l^c  reason  of  the  forc-st  Lap- 
landers haviiifT  90  many  disiitict  fitattons  at  sncli  short  distances,  is  that  Iher 
may  not  have  to  drive  the  reindeer  far  to  their  p-isturc,  or  to  their  nilking 
inclosnres.  They  willingly  fix  their  stations  near  to  some  lake,  Ihnt  they 
may  employ  themselves  in  fiihing,  when  not  attending  their  di*er.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  when  it  begins  to  W  less  sultry,  and  the  nights  an 
eool,  nnd  lite  fly-season  becomes  less  oppressive,  the  reindeer  ennnut  ha 
kept  together,  but  begiu  to  straggle  abouc  of  themselves.  The  Loptnndrr 
then  lets  them  fiei*  ayitiii,  ft«r  obout  six  weeks,  and  In  the  i  ■  tn- 

ploys  himself  in  ft<<liing  uiid  hunting.     He  sets  up  his  flakes,  lU 

iiig  traps,  under  which  he  catrlics  forest  hird^t;  »nd  wanders  about  the  u-t^ada 
»hoolin]j  game.    Abuut  Michaeluasj  «hcu  the  ruttiog  acMOU  bi'giay,  ho 
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again  collects  his  reindeer  in  the  way  before  described,  and  keeps  them  to- 
gether the  whole  winter,  removing  with  them,  like  the  mountain  Laplanders, 
to  the  lower  country  during  that  season.  The  reindeer  of  the  forest  Lap- 
landers are  of  larger  growth  than  those  of  the  mountain  Laplanders,  owing 
it  is  supposed,  to  their  being  allowed  to  go  wild  a  great  part  of  the  summer. 
The  animal  thrives  better  from  this  liberty. 

"  The  forest  Laplanders  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  mountains: 
but  they  are  to  be  found  over  all  Lapland.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
the  province  of  Pitea,  where  they  equal  the  others  in  number;  and  in  the 
parish  of  Arvidsjaurs  there  are  no  other  Laplanders,  and  in  Arjeplog 
there  are  many.  They  stand  upon  a  higher  step  of  civilization,  and  are  un- 
questionably the  best  among  the  Laplanders.  Their  way  of  life  also,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  so  happy  that  I  can  fancy  none  happier ;  that  is,  for  the 
man  who  is  to  gain  his  living  here  upon  earth  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow :  of 
those  who  can  live  by  the  labour  of  others,  and  need  not  work  for  food, 
there  is  no  question  here  in  Lapmark ;  but  even  such  may  possibly  not  pass 
a  happier  life.  Poverty  is  in  every  state  a  heavy  burden,  and  is  so,  even 
among  the  forest  Laplanders ;  but  I  speak  of  those  who  have  a  competence. 
Poets  praise  the  shepherd  life,  hunting  is  a  pleasure  fit  for  kings,  and  many 
have  no  delight  equal  to  that  of  fishing.—all  three  united  make  out  the 
forest  Laplander's  ordinary  way  of  living.  He  is  exempt  from  the  kind  of 
dog-life  which  the  moimtain  Laplander  leads.  The  latter  must,  day  and 
night,  and  in  all  weathers,  tend  his  reindeer  on  the  bare  Qelde.  He  has 
no  shelter  from  rain  and  sleet,  among  the  thickly  clustered  branches  of  the 
forest;  and  he  is  hut  poorly  sheltered  even  in  his  hut.  He  has  no  shed  in 
which  he  can  hang  up  his  wet  clothes  to  dry;  for  that  he  has  only  at  his 
autumn  station.  He  oHen  cannot  even  light  a  fire ;  for  on  the  fjelde  over 
which  he  roams  in  summer,  no  fire-wood  can  be  got  but  the  dwarf  birch,  and 
even  that  is  often  scarce.  It  is  small  and  soft,  like  the  shrub  of  the  black- 
berry, or  cranberry  heath,  and  so  wet  that  it  does  not  take  fire,  but  only 
smokes.  He  must  lie  down,  wet  as  he  is,  with  all  his  clothes  on,  in  his  tent 
It  is  this  which  banishes  all  cleanliness,  or  care  about  his  clothing,  from  the 
mountain  Laplander.  He  never  combs  his  hair,  nor  washes  himself — has 
scarcely  any  change  of  clothing;  and  vermin  live  at  free  quarters  upon  him. 
Although  he  may  be  rich,  he  is  often  exposed  to  hunger,  as  in  the  wide 
waste  of  the  fjelde,  he  cannot  always  return  to  his  tent  at  the  time  he 
reckoned.  He  seldom  dresses  himself,  even  to  go  to  church,  or  to  any 
strange  place,  or  cares  in  the  least  how  he  appears  to  others.  If  he  does 
put  on  his  gala  clothes,  which  are  often  costly  enough,  they  are  covered  with 
dirt  and  reindeer's  h<-iii-s,  from  the  last  dnmken  bout  at  which  he  wore  them. 
Winter  is,  perhaps,  the  best  season  he  has,  for  then  he  is  down  in  the  forest 
land,  and  not  exposed  to  the  weather.  If  he  has  two  skin  pelzes,  he  hangs 
out  one  that  the  vermin  may  be  frozen  to  death ;  and  he  sleeps,  cooks,  and 
eats,  night  and  day,  in  his  tent,  provided  the  wolves  let  his  herd  alone. 
Flesh  is  his  only  diet.  Many  of  these  Laplanders  do  not  even  mUk  their 
reindeer  in  summer.  Such  is  the  life  of  tlie  mountain  Laplander,  The' 
forest  Laplander,  on  the  other  hand,  while  his  children  or  servants  are  herd- 
ing his  reindeer  on  the  adjoining  pasture-land,  goes  out  himself  with  his 
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wife  upon  the  lake,  on  which  bis  hal  is  liluatet],  to  fish;  aud  when  be  bears 
the  Boutid  uf  tlte  rrin(lL*er  bells  approaching  the  milking  incloffure,  ho  row 
hia  ikiff  to  the  spot,  with  his  booty.  'I'ho  children  come  running  lu  ih« 
shore  io  SCO  vhat  \\t  haa  caught,  and  to  clean  the  lish.  Hy  the  time  the 
reiutlcer  are  tnilkcd,  the  flth  ore  boiled.  In  autumn  also,  hirila  ora  cAtight, 
and  berrica  of  different  kiuds  arc  gathered.  Frcoh  fbh  and  gamu,  relndeiir 
milk,  and  berries,  are  no  contemptible  food,  and  iu  truth  delicacici,  not  to 
be  curpaa*ed  at  the  tables  of  the  vcalthy.  He  ii  aa  well  sheltered  front 
rain  and  bad  weather  as  the  Swede  In  his  roomi.  If  he  is  wet,  he  ctuDges 
bis  cloUies,  and  hangs  them  up  to  dry  in  the  abed,  or  ou  pegs  in  ihc  hul  itieir. 
^Vhp^cvc^  he  wandvrs  in  his  vclUknovu  forest,  he  ii  nut  ftu-  from  a  home  to 
which  he  con  repair,  if  necessary.  Tlicre  is  also  a  certain  pleasure  not  to  be 
described,  attending  the  changing  of  habitation  j-^norclty  hus  an  irreeistible 
clmrni.  Unifurtiiity  Ure»,  and  when  the  eye  and  mind  are  wearied  wttlt  one 
spot,  u  change  gives  new  litV.  Every  one  has  experienced  iha  pleasure  of 
returning  to  a  place  where  one  has  dwelt  before,  and  renewing  aoquaintaneo 
witli  everything  around  it.  This  is  felt  even  here ;  and  the  Laplander  ol  tight 
of  a  well-known  spot,  carols  a  rude  melody,  which  Is  not  m  dtsagrcGfiblc  in 
the  echoing  forest.  These  Laplanders  are  cleanly  in  their  Maya.  They 
wash  and  comb  their  hair  often ;  and  their  bottscbuld  vessels  are  washed 
and  kept  nice.  The  mountain  Laplander  only  licks,  or  scroprs  with  hli 
flngera  (be  vessel  out  of  which  he  has  been  eating,  and  throws  it  aside  until 
it  is  wanted  again.  The  forest  Laplander  deans  and  dieasos  him»elf,  parti- 
cularly on  going  to  church.  He  has  fewer  silver  omamcnta  about  hU  drew 
than  the  mountain  Laplander,  but  Iiis  clothes  tit  him  better,  and  are  much 
more  neat  ond  clean.  He  has,  in  genornl.  fewer  reindeer  in  his  heid,  but 
owns  much  more  househuld  gondii,  among  which  cupper  uteuKiU  are  the 
principal.  A  forest  L.iplauder  has  a  considerable  number  of  copper  kettles. 
On  the  church  green  he  baa  a  house  of  liis  own  to  live  In  on  Subhaih'days, 
with  copper  and  wooden  dishes ;  while  the  mountain  Laplander,  wbcQ  ho 
cornea  to  church,  aleeps  and  cooks  where  he  can,  putting  hii  hit  of  moat 
into  any  kettle  on  tha  fire  in  which  he  gets  leave  to  boil  it.  In  winter,  the 
forest  Laplander,  tike  those  of  the  mountains,  removes  to  the  low  countiy, 
and  lives  iu  a  tent.  The  latter  merely  put  up  their  tents,  which  are  of 
wadmal  or  coarse  woollen  cloth,  where  they  happen  to  stop,  Iny  some 
branches  of  trees  upon  the  snow,  and  spread  iheir  reindeer  fikins  upon 
the«c;  but  the  forest  Laplander  shovels  awny  the  snow  from  the  ground, 
''I  ty  of  branches  un  it,  and  selectfl  the  place  with  care.     One  can 

(1 iVom  the  ground  what  kind  of  Laplander  has  been  encamped 

upon  iL. 

**  The  total  number  of  Laplandora  as  already  obier^'ed  Is  very  unaU> 
The  whole  nation,  as  far  as  they  arc  under  tlie  Swedish  crown,  and  not 
reckoning  ihe  Norwegian,  dttcn  not  exceed  '1000  persons.  Of  these,  there 
are  about  300  pernons  in  the  parish  of  Asele,  about  400  in  Lyckselr,  oOO  in 
Arvidi^'Uur,  and  (>00  in  Afjcplog ;  or  in  all  the  province  of  Wosterbottenf 
whieh  comprehends  all  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Uothnian  gulf,  under  SOOO 
penonN.  In  iho  province  of  Jcmtuland,  and  the  pnrinhes  Jockinuk,  GrlK- 
vara,  Juckaqorvi,  aud  Karesuaudo,  ihcy  will  scarcely  equal  that  uumbtr. 
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But  I  liAve  little  knovledgc  tf(  the  JemtcUmd  Li^il&nderB.  That  province 
ii  «  kind  of  terra  incognita  to  lliose  living  lower  down,  in  wliat  we  call  Lap- 
Innd.  1  merely  knuw  that  tliey  an  taught  in  the  Swedish  langoagc,  and 
■tand  on  to  unfriendly  a  fooling  with  the  Swedes,  that  qtuurels  and  even 
.inurdvr*^  have  occaiionally  tnlcen  placv.  The  country  called  Lapland  i«  lo 
f*xt(*ni»ivf ,  and  the  crou  conimunicatioiis  so  few,  (he  waodning*  of  the  Z^ap* 
I  tic;  in  fact  confined  to  certain  spacea,  oa  bcfora  described,  ftoin 

I  <■•■  lo  the  main  ridge,  and  back,  between  two  of  (he  loain  rivert 

which  they  du  not  crou  in  their  ordinary  migraUoiu,  or  way  of  living,  that 
one  port  of  it  in  totally  unknown,  even  by  name,  to  the  people  of  another 
part." 

We  have  little  idea  of  the  hardships  and  physical  suffer- 
leg  of  the  human  beings  whose  lot  ia  cast  in  the  snowy  dc- 
Berts  of  the  North.  A  narrative  of  one  of  the  missionaries* 
adventures  in  Iiis  own  words,  will  not  be  without  interest. 

"  I  left  Arjcplog  on  the  Uth  of  February,  with  the  intention  of  going 
down  the  country  to  the  town  of  Pitca.  I  set  off  iu  the  afternoon  driving 
my  own  poncy,  Slonipen,  in  the-  utcdge.  From  the  church-grccn  of  Arjcplog 
tiie  way  goea  for  about  two  milea  Ihtuugh  fortsit  ground  called  Navijaur'a 
Mark,  and  then  comes  upon  a  small  lake  of  about  the  lame  extent  called 
Navijaur.  Mark  mcana  in  this  country  the  flat  ground  between  two  lakes 
or  riven,  over  which  boats  can  be  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other  water ; 
uid  ia  a  l.apt&ndic  word,  Muorke,  derived  from  the  word  Muora>  ireea; 
because  the^e  drawing  places  are  laid  witli  trees  for  sUdiog  the  boats  upon. 
Aa  I  was  driving  along  in  the  twilight  across  this  lake  Navijaur,  I  came 
by  chance  upon  a  Lap-woman  faet  aalecp  in  the  bdow.  I  alighted  and 
tried  to  rouse  her,  for  the  cold  was  dreadful,  and  she  would  certainly  freeze 
to  death  if  left  there  all  night ;  hut  all  my  endeavours  were  vain.  I  took 
her  up»  therefore,  as  «he  was,  laid  her  acioas  the  apron  of  my  eledge.  and 
drove  Slonipen  on  to  the  colonists  at  Kornquick.  The  colonist's  wiie  re- 
L  cognised  her,  and  when  she  woa  borne  iuto  the  house  and  hod  recovered 
herself  a  UttJe,  'now  where  is  thy  child,"  said  the  good  wife.  It  seema 
that  when  she  left  Arjeplog  in  the  morning  she  had  her  child  of  two  to 
three  yean  of  age  with  her.  8be  had  fallen  oalccp  on  the  way,  and  had 
dropped  off  the  sicilgv,  and  now  did  not  in  the  least  know  where  the  rein- 
deer had  run  with  the  sledge  and  the  infant  in  it.  She  hoped  however 
that  this  deer«  oi  it  wa*  one  which  willingly  followed  the  track  of  otben, 
.might  have  followed  the  rest  of  her  comjmnions  to  their  halting  place  at 
'  Kojskcr,  and  ahu  cntreatctl  me  to  drive  her  there,  which  I  agreed  to  do.  It 
woB  late  at  night  when  we  reached  Kasker,  where  ther«  were  a  great  many 
Laplandcre  on  tfaetr  travels,  but  none  had  seen  the  missing  reindeer  with 
the  sledge  and  child.  Tliey  were  all  Jn  commotion  now,  and  at  last  re- 
solved that  »ome  of  the  Laplanders  should  run  back  on  snow-skates  when 
the  moon  rose,  and  seek  out  the  trace  of  the  deer,  wliich  it  was  supposed. 
fu.  often  ia  the  case,  had  left  the  tract  and  made  for  the  forest.  The 
reindeer  does  not,  like  the  horse,  naturally  seek  for  the  dwellings  of  meo. 
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but  on  thr  contrary,  flieft  from  tlicm,  and  takes  to  the  w(xk1«.  It  waa  worsl 
for  the  pot>r  infant  he  wna  drn^D^  with  him ;  as  waives  iluriag  the  night 
might  full  upon  the  tittle  traveller  as  well  &«  on  him.  When  the  moon 
rose  the  Laplanders  set  uff.  giving  attention  to  uacli  side  of  the  troct,  in 
case  any  trace  could  be  seen  of  the  course  of  the  reindeer  on  leaving  it,  bnt 
for  the  first  ten  miles  there  was  do  appearance  of  any.  At  last  tlwy  found 
the  trace  upon  the  laVc  Navijaur,  just  at  the  spot  where  the  woman  had 
fallen  off  from  the  sledge.  The  deer  had  gone  nff  to  a  high  wooded  i&taod 
in  the  lake,  and  then,  towards  morning,  the)'  found  the  deer  and  the  cliild. 
The  deer  was  going  aloog  eating  what  motss  he  could  lind,  and  the  infant 
was  Bulging  to  itself,  quite  happy,  the  simple  monostriipliic  Lapland  melo- 
dies, which,  from  being  uniform  natural  Bounds,  Uie  Hmalicst  iofact 
catches  readily.  It  was  well  bedded,  fortunately,  in  a  reindcrr-skin,  snd 
80  well  laccd  in  that  it  could  not  fall  out,  nor  be  frozen  to  death.  In  the 
morning,  before  1  was  ready  to  leave  Ka&ker,  they  came  back  with  Ibe 
child,  and  the  poor  mother  thanked  me  heartily  fur  saving  bnth  its  life  and 
her  own.  I  was  sorry  for  her,  although  probably  the  excessive  use  of 
brandy  had  occasioned  her  sleepiness.  But  still  she  was  to  be  pitied,  for 
she  had  been  constrained  to  marry  an  ugly  old  man,  although  she  waa  a 
young,  smart,  pretty  girt, — for  a  mountain  Laplander,  It  is  alld^thvr 
Borrowful,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  marriages  of  these  Laplanders. 
Inclination  b  never  thought  of>  nor  saitablcaess,  bat  only  the  wealth  of 
the  Buitor." 

An  important  lesson  to  our  missionary  societjes  may  be 
drawu  from  the  present  state  of  the  Laplandic  people.  They 
are  but  a  handful — but  8000  individuals.  Their  numbers, 
owing  to  their  means  of  subsistence,  can  never  have  been 
considerably  greater  than  at  this  day.  Two  enlightened 
Christian  countries,  Denmarlc  and  SAveden,  with  effective 
church  establislimcnts — with  ministers,  missionaries,  cate- 
chista,  schoolmasters  iu  abutidonce — even  in  superabundance 
proportionally  to  the  numbers  to  be  instructed, — with  aid 
from  government,  and  zealous  co-oj>t'ration  from  wealthy  in- 
dividuals and  societies, — have  now  been,  five  hundred  years 
at  the  least,  engaged  in  converting  this  hnndful  of  wanderers 
li\-ing  witliiu  the  land,  and,  altliough  wanderers,  a  people  of 
a  mildj  docile  character.  What  has  been  the  cuccesa? 
Convcrto<l  no  doubt  the  Laplanders  have  been  ;  if  by  con- 
version be  meant  the  abandonment  of  all  idolatry  and  stipcr- 
stitious  observances  of  any  heathen  and  now  forgotten  wor- 
ship. Christianised  they  have  not  been ;  if  hy  Christianity 
be  meant  the  comprehension  by  the  human  mind  of  the 
liiK-trines  and  truths  of  revelation.      If  Chri&tiamty  consifiC 
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'  In  the  obsrn*nncc  of  church  ordinances,  ia  the  ceremomea 
of  baptising  the  new-born  babe,  churching  the  recovcretl 
mother,  Easter  and  Christmas  offerings  of  cheeses  and  skina 
to  the  minister,  dues  at  burials  and  baptisms  and  churchxngs 
and  marriages,  and  a  church  attendance  on  Sundays  ioforced 
by  penalties,  and  even  by  cor])oral  punishments,  then  the 
Laplanders  are  the  most  exemplary  christians  in  Europe. 
But  idl  this  is  a  and  mockery  of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
ia  paganism  under  the  name  and  guise  and  ceremonial  of 
Christianity  j — and  such  in  reality  ia  the  religion  of  every 
hcatlicn  tribe,  or  individual,  whose  minds  have  not  been  ex- 
panded by  civilization  to  the  capability  of  luiderstanding  Chri- 
stian truths,  as  well  as  of  practising  Christian  obsej*vances. 
Christianity,  without  Uiat  moral  and  iuteUectual  culture  of 
tlie  human  faculties  which  constitute  civilization,  and  Mhich  is 
produced  by  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  the  useful  arts  in 
a  civilized  condition  of  society,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name — 
is  idolatrv',—  is  but  the  ceremonial  of  Christianity  without  the 
intelligence  of  Chrisljan  tmth.  Christianity  is  at  once  the 
parent  and  child  of  civilization.  Tlic  civilization,  the  im- 
provement of  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  the  habits  and 
social  condition  of  the  Laplanders  have  been  idtogcthcr 
neglected.  No  solid  basis  for  Christianity  has  been  laid 
amongst  them.  The  estimable  pastor  Stockfleth,  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Kotokiujo,  in  Norwegian  Lapland,  is  the  first 
vho  has  evinced  the  true  spirit  of  the  Cluistian  missionary 
among  the  wandering  I^aplanders.  He  has  thought  it  no  de- 
gradation to  cat,  sleep,  and  pass  days  and  weeks  in  their  tents, 
living  as  they  live,  acquiring  their  language,  teaching  them 
what  they  arc  capable  of  understanding,  and  forming  for  their 
use  a  gi-ainmar  and  dictionary.  He  is  now  nt  Christiania, 
jirinting  a  translation  of  the  bible  into  their  tongue.  Pastor 
Stockfleth  on  the  Norwegian  fjelde,  and  Pctrus  La-stadius 
and  his  brother,  in  whose  house  the  Hon.  A,  Dillon  appears  to 
have  rested,  on  the  Swedish  side,  are  the  only  ministers  who 
have  mingled  so  far  with  the  Laplanders  as  to  be  able  to  preach 
to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  For  five  hundred  ycara  the 
miscntble  shilV  of  preaching  and  catechising  in  an  unknown 
Innguiige  to  a  group  of  iguorunt  beings,  one  of  the  group  as 
ignorant  as  his  fellowsj  excej)t  in  the  use  of  tflo  languages. 
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intorpreting  senlencfi  by  sentence  the  discourse  to  the  con- 
gregntion^  haa  been  the  only  mcanH  used  to  Christiujiizc  the 
La]>lunder9.  The  great  mistake  has  been,  und  niiU  \h,  in  not 
imiting  civilization  \i'ith  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  It  U 
in  vuin  to  offer  instruction  to  the  miud  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving it — not  niised  by  the  use  and  enjoyments  of  the  arts, 
hitbits,  and  social  relations  of  civilized  life,  to  n  state  to  com- 
preheiul  the  simplest  combinations  of  ideas,  far  less  the  ftub- 
lime  doctrines  of  Chrifttiuiiity.  This  in  a  serious  lesson  to 
misfiionnry  associationif.  Civilization  must  accompany,  and 
even  precede,  the  miesiouury  ;  or  he  is  casting  the  seed  In 
land  not  prepared  for  it,  and  will  reap  only  thorns  and 
weeds. 

But  wc  must  not  forget  the  Hon.  A.  Dillon,  while  rejoicing 
over  the  simple  and  far  more  instructive  reoiUils  of  Petnis 
Lirstodius.  We  are  not  of  those  critics  who  sneer  at  the  manly 
enterprise,  activity,  good  spiiit  and  intelligence  of  tlic  youth 
of  this  country,  who  spread  themselves  over  Euro]>e  and  Ame- 
rica, every  summer,  and  return  to  the  native  hive  before  win- 
ter, loaded  with  narratives  of  the  sweets  and  sours  of  every 
id.  The  infonnation  they  bring  home  may  not  always  be 
orth  the  gHthcring;  but  it  is  wax,  if  not  honey;  it  is  good 
for  Bomethiug — to  all  but  buyers  and  booksellers,  who  most 
unreasonably  want  nil  honey  and  no  wax.  It  is  a  far  more 
laudable  and  manly  employmeut  of  time,  than  wandering 
about  the  world  without  intelJectual  pursuit ;  and  few  of  our 
gentlemen-authors  of  this  class  need  be  ashamed  of  their 
literary  productions.  The  woi-k  before  us  consists  of  two  di- 
stinct parts,  not  bound  togctlier  by  any  nearer  connexion  than 
that  there  is  a  river  in  Macedon — and  a  river,  moreover,  in 
Monmouth, — tluu  tlie  some  four  letters  of  the  nl|)habet  are 
found  at  the  end  of  the  names,  Iceland  and  Lapland, — and 
that  the  bookbinder  has  kindly  lent  his  aid  to  luiitc  in  the  in- 
dissohd>lc  bonds  of  bibliojiolic  matrimony,  na  volumes  first 
and  second,  two  lovely  mortals,  the  Icelander,  and  the  Lap- 
lander, whom  notliing  has  hitiicrtu  separated,  but  diticronce 
of  race,  difference  of  language,  ditference  of  civiHzalion.  the 
breadth  of  the  northern  m'caii,  and  the  want  of  an  ei  i "  :r 

author  like  Mr,  Dillon,  to  bring  them,  in  all  modeMv ,  -  ■  ,  u 
the  sheets  of  one  coauaon  covering  of  calf.    But  the  surlr 
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critic  must  forbid  tlie  baims.  'Flic  Icelander,  his  history,  his 
languugc,  his  literature  belong  to  European  civiliauitiun,  urid  arc 
involved  intimately  witlt  its  early  growth  and  dilfusion.  His 
poetical  and  hiHtorical  8ogur  contain  the  permti  of  the  fictions 
and  tacts  which  !omi  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  power  until  the  12lh  century,  Hia  country  ex- 
hibits the  moat  subhme  phenomena  which  the  eye  of  aoienoe 
has  an  upportmiity  of  contemplating  in  our  liciniBphere. 
The  Laplander,  on  the  oUicr  hand,  is  the  human  being  in  the 
lowest  state  of  iutcUectunl  culture,  wandering  over  a  table- 
lajid  of  imifunn  slructuru  and  formation.  The  union  of  two 
such  distinct  ciimitries  and  populations,  into  one  subject  of  a 
literary  work,  is  an  union  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
bookbinder's  glue  and  pasteboard,  not  to  any  natural,  ra- 
tional, or  even  accidental  ties  connecting  the  two.  The  ho- 
nourable autlwr,  by  atttrapting  too  much,  accomplishes  too 
little.  From  a  residence  of  tAvelve  mouths  in  a  country  so 
little  accessible  to  ordinary  travellers,  and  so  full  of  interest 
SIB  Iceland,  we  arc  entitled  to  expect  something  more  than  the 
ordinary  accouot  of  the  way  of  living  in  every  fishing  town  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  Stornaway,  Ullapool,  Lerwick,  or 
Stromness  would  afford  a  winter  of  storm  and  bad  weather, 
out  of  doors  ;  stench,  dirt,  dried  tish,  salt  meat,  tmd  discom- 
fort, in  doors, — quite  similar  to  Ueikavig :  and  what  else  do  we 
learn  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  i*e8idence  in  the  Icclaodic 
metropolis?  A  visit  to  the  Geyser  springs, — which  every 
shipmaster  who  has  a  few  spare  days  at  Ueikavig  rides  over 
the  country  to  see, — bounds  the  exploratory  enterprise  of  this 
traveller,  residing  twelve  months  in  a  country  as  extensive 
almost  as  Ireland,  ami  of  which  the  interior,  and  the  northern 
districts,  and  the  extent  of  volcanic  agency  on  its  suriacc,  are 
scarcely  known.  Our  traveller  exerts  great  energy  to  reach 
n  place, — but  this  energy  seems  exhausted  in  the  effort  to 
reach  it,  and  his  travels  end  at  the  point  where  they  should 
begin.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Holland,  Dr.  Henderson 
the  missionary,  and  a  dozen  other  tmvcllers  in  our  days,  have 
given  far  more  valuable  and  interesting  descriptious  of  the 
country  and  people,  far  moj-e  important  details  in  geologi- 
cal and  statistical  science,  far  more  curious  Uturapy  and  hi- 
storical information  regarding  the  ancient  Icelanders,  than  our 
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author.  Of  240  parishes  in  Iceland,  Mr.  Dillon  iijiiioaf^  \o 
have  been  in  threo  only,  during  bis  twelve  months^  iL'.iiclence 
in  thftt  country. 

To  the  other  volume  wc  have  the  same  objection.  The 
traveller's  impetus  in  his  reindeer  sledge  is  so  great  in  Lap- 
land, that  he  cannot  stop  to  sec  the  Laplanders.  Wc  applaud 
the  perseverance,  the  sound  manly  spirit  which  cjirries  him 
through  a  journey  of  some  thousands  of  miles,  to  attain  his 
goal,  the  accomplishment  of  his  enterprise ;  but  wc  cannot 
laud  the  want  of  that  spirit  of  obsen'ation  Lu  Ids  progress, 
wliich  the  useful  traveller  ought  to  possess.  Tlic  honour- 
able traveller  stops  nowhere,  inquires  nowhcrCj  reaches  vVllen- 
gaard  on  the  north  sea,  from  Haparanda  on  the  Bothnian 
gulph,  turns  his  sledge,  after  a  few  days'  rest,  and  gallops 
back  with  the  same  relays  of  deer  and  horses — by  the  same 
roads — travelling  night  and  day,  all  the  way  to  Stockholm. 
Wc  admire  such  powers  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  so  happy  a 
talent  for  sleeping  on  the  road ;  but  the  readers  of  such  per- 
formances demand  something  more  for  tijcir  money,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  support  so  reasonable  a  demand,— cs]>ccially  as 
no  want  of  powers  of  observation,  or  of  expression,  prevent 
Mr.  Dillon  from  ranldng  high  among  modern  travellers,  but 
merely  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  to  travel, 
means,  in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the  literal  sense,  to  be 
carried  over  a  great  many  miles,  in  a  great  many  foreign 
countries,  with  the  utmost  speed ;  and  that  actiWty  of  body 
is  equivalent  to  acti\ity  of  mind.  But  "  a  thousand  miles  in 
a  thousand  hours"  is  no  accomplishment  in  Patemoater- 
row, — no  feat  in  literature.  Nine  out  of  ten  travel-writcra 
are  couriers,  not  travellers.  They  give  us  an  account  only 
of  their  own  condition,  progress  and  atlUirs,  not  of  Lliosu  of 
the  people  they  profess  to  describe.  Mr.  Dillon  seems  ca- 
pable of  more  intellectual  work  than  that  of  a  locomotive 
engine  registering  the  distances  it  travels  over.  With  more 
exertion  of  mind  in  his  future  joumeyings,  and  less  of  body, 
he  will  attain  more  perfectly  the  object  of  the  traveller — some 
knowledge  of  the  coimtry  and  people  he  visit*. 

Among  the  sins  of  omission,  not  of  Mr.  Dillon  only,  but  of 
travellers  in  Iceland,  wc  feel  sensibly  al  Uus  moment,  the 
3t  of  any  information,  any  views,  either  speculative  or 
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practical,  oa  the  peculiar  natural  reaources  and  economical 
advantages  of  the  country.  Can  this  volcanic  land  within  three 
days'  sail  of  our  coast  furnish  the  volcanic  product — sulphur 
— without  which  many  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our 
manufacturing  industry,  in  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  essen- 
tial, would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  upon  account  of  which  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  war  ?  The  question  must  have  occurred  to 
every  reader, — must  have  been  the  main  subject  of  inquiiy  to 
many ;  but  neither  the  philosophic  traveller,  nor  the  amateur 
of  locomotion,  neither  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  nor  Mr.  Dillon, 
give  a  plain  mercantile  answer  to  the  plain  mercantile  ques- 
tion.— Can  this  natural  product  of  volcanic  countries  be  found 
in  available  depots,  in  Iceland  also  ?  and  can  any  application 
of  capital  and  labour  bring  it  to  the  coast  ?  The  spirit  of  en- 
terprise of  our  great  merchants  might  surely  be  apphed  to 
the  solution  of  this  question — without  inciuring  the  name  of 
wild  speculation.  The  Danish  government  would  probably 
concur  in  any  fair  proposal  which  could  not  but  bene6t  the 
revenue  of  the  state  and  the  condition  of  the  Icelanders ;  and 
a  party  of  two  or  three  competent  practical  men  sent  to  Ice- 
land in  a  stout  smack,  would  at  no  great  expense  settle  the 
very  important  point,  whether  Britain  can  be  supplied  &om 
Iceland  with  this,  the  most  essential  perhaps  of  any  of  the 
mineral  products  not  found  within  her  own  territories,  to  the 
progress  and  even  to  the  existence  of  her  manufactures  ? 
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1.  Lebensnachrichten  uber  Barthold  George  Ntebuhr  auB 

Brie/en  desaelben  und  aus  Erinnerungen  seiner  ndchtiem 
Freunde,    3  Bande.     Perthes,  Hamburg:  1838-39. 

2.  Reminiscences  of  an    intercourse   with   Ntebuhr,      By 

Francis  LiEBER.    London:  1835. 

3.  A  Vindication  of  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome^  8^c,     By 

Julius  Charles  Hare.    Cambridge:  1829. 

The  reputation  of  Niebuhr  in  England,  though  it  stands 
higher  than  that  of  any  contemporary  philosopher,  depends 
almost  exduuTely  upon  hia  History  <^  Rome.  Posteri^  also 
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nil  bo  rompclled  to  judge  of  him  prinripally  from  his  greut 
rorkj  wliich  is  an  cxcellont  sample  indctd,  but  hy  no  meana 
an  adequate  mcasurcQf  his  various  powers  and  aequirementA. 
Even  from  this,  however,  we  may  perceive  that  his  genius  for 
hiatorical  inquiry  is  so  jieculiar,  and  in  its  kind  »o  entirely 
unequidled,  that  it  becomes  desirable  to  understand  bow  he 
learned  as  well  ns  how  he  taught,  by  mitking  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  his  original  character,  bis  education,  employ- 
ments and  fortimcR.  The  investigation  assumes  a  liigher 
interest  when  we  find  thnt  Uomnn  history,  which  he  repro- 
duced, occupied  scarcely  more  than  its  proiKirtionnte  s}>ace 
in  the  vast  system  of  his  knowledge, — that  even  to  literature 
in  general  he  could  only  devote  the  intenuls  of  an  active 
ot!icial  career,  and  that  of  tdl  the  great  events  of  his  time  he 
wns  a  careful  obsener,  and  in  some  an  influential  partict- 
pator.  From  his  childhood  to  his  death  lie  kept  up  a  lively 
interest  in  the  passing  events  of  every  European  state  ;  and  ax 
his  |)(:ricct  knowk'dj^e  of  modem  history  supplied  the  clue  by 
which  he  entered  into  the  very  thoughts  and  feelings  of  ancient 
times,  Greece  and  Rome  gave  him  in  turn  inexhaustible  pre- 
ce<ient8  and  paj-allels  by  which  he  could  measure  and  esti- 
mate the  indistinct  tendencies  of  the  age ;  for  as  long  as  no 
other  records  exist  of  the  complete  course  of  a  form  of  civili- 
zation from  its  rise  to  its  destruction,  it  is  here  alone  that  an 
unvarying  standard  of  comparison  can  be  found  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  present  midway  position.  Nicbuhr's  opinion 
upon  all  questions  of  government  and  policy  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  as  tliat  uf  a  practical  man  who  had  inter- 
preted history  by  experience,  while  on  the  other  hand  he 
learned  politics  from  history.  The  drawbacks  wliich  ore  to 
be  made  from  his  authority  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  below ;  but  if  they  were  of  far  greater  import- 
anccy  and  the  instrucfion  to  be  derived  from  his  theoretical 
opinions  was  fai*  less  valuable  than  it  is,  tlie  facts  of  his  life 
would  well  de3cr\-e  to  be  studied  for  liis  own  sake ;  as  well  on 
arcovmt  of  the  active  and  enlightened  interest  which  he  che^ 
rished  in  every  branch  of  art  and  science,  as  for  Xhc  micca»- 
ing  sympathy  which  he  felt  with  every  attem])t  to  promote 
human  hai)piiie8B ;  above  all,  for  the  purity,  the  tendemCM 
and  the  undeviuting  integrity  of  his  personal  character. 
t5evera]  intereftting  anecdotes,  rcporta  of  conversational  re- 
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marks^  and  pleasing  illuatrationa  of  Niebuhr's  amiable  dispo- 
sition may  probably  be  familiar  to  oiur  readers  from  Lieber's 
agreeable  little  work,  or  from  other  sources.  Those  who 
wish  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  his  history  must  consult  the 
accoimt  of  his  life,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  the  present 
article.  Of  the  friends  who  have  compiled  it,  we  have  only 
the  name  of  M.  Perthes  of  Hamburg,  who  is  also  the  pub- 
lisher. In  the  preface  and  conclusion  he  admits  that  the 
work  is  neither  a  regular  biography,  nor  a  complete  collection 
of  Niebuhr's  letters.  The  object  proposed  is  to  illustrate  his 
moral  and  intellectual  character :  public  and  private  conside- 
rations render  it  proper  for  the  present  to  suppress  many 
things ;  and  the  editors,  while  they  are  desirous  of  making 
use  of  materials  which  may  be  hereafter  inaccessible,  modestly 
express  doubts  of  their  own  fitness  to  take  an  impartial  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  friend  whom  they  admire  and  re- 
gret. Would  that  a  similar  diffidence  existed  in  England, 
where  it  seems  now  an  estabUshed  rule,  that  the  biography  of 
eminent  men  is  most  fitly  written  by  the  unbiassed  pens  of 
their  sons  and  their  widows. 

The  narrative,  which  is  interspersed  among  the  letters, 
occupies  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  three  volumes ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  and  connect  them.  We  coidd 
wish  that  the  correspondents  were  more  numerous,  as  every 
man  shows  to  each  friend  to  whom  he  writes  a  different  side 
of  his  character.  Probably  the  wittiest  and  gayest  men 
would  write  seriously  to  their  wives,  and  to  graver  and  older 
friends ;  and  in  every  case  there  will  be  some  adaptation  of 
the  kind.  Earnestness  is  however  the  main  requisite  in  a 
letter,  and,  if  Niebuhr  could  ever  have  laid  it  aside,  he  would 
have  used  it  in  his  correspondence  with  his  beloved  friend 
aod  sister  Dore  Hensler,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  these 
letters  are  fortunately  addressed.  We  regret  to  find  that  the 
statements  of  his  political  opinions  are  far  less  full  and  ex- 
plicit than  we  could  have  wished.  In  many  cases  they  are 
no  doubt  suppressed,  in  deference  to  the  scrupulous  timidity 
which  to  Englishmen  so  oddly  characterizes  the  monarchies 
of  the  continent.  If  they  are  ever  hereafler  incorporated 
together  with  other  materials  now  onutted  in  a  complete 
Life  of  Niebuhr,  we  hope  that  extracts  will  be  included  of 
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the  letters  which  he  received  as  well  as  of  those  which  he 
wrote.  Such  illustrations  of  the  feelings  which  u  man  im- 
presses on  his  asaoc-ifites  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  bii>- 
gmphy,  though  they  are  neglected  by  almost  every  writer, 
notwithstanding  the  paramount  authority  of  Boswell,  In 
the  mean  time  we  can  recommend  our  readers  to  the  preseot 
work  aa  one  of  great  interest  and  information.  We  ]iroi>08e 
to  extract  from  it,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow,  a  general 
outline  of  his  life. 

His  father,  Carstcn  r^cbulir,  sprang  from  a  long  Hue  of 
freehold  farmers  in  the  Frisian  marsh-country  of  Hadcln,  on 
the  south  of  the  Ell>e,  After  overcoming  by  unusunl  energy* 
the  disadvantage  of  a  neglected  education,  he  hnd  been 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  mission  of  discovery  whicli  the 
Danish  Government,  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Michaelis,  deter- 
mined to  send  into  Arabia.  ^Vfter  hisj^tum  to  Copenhagen, 
with  a  woll-dcserved  reputation  as  the  moat  laborious  and 
authentic  ttf  Oriental  travellers,  he  had  formed  an  intention 
of  explorinj^  central  Africa,  which  was  defeated  by  his  mar- 
riage in  1773,  with  the  orphan  daughter  of  Dr.  Rtumenbcr|^ 
a  Thiiringinn  physician,  lie  resided  at  Copenhagen,  with 
the  rank  of  captain  of  engineers,  till  the  year  177*^)  wlieu 
he  exchanged  the  military  for  the  civil  senice,  and  settled  for 
lifcj  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  as  collector  oi'  the  re- 
venues at  Meldorf,  a  decayed  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Ilolstein. 

Barthold  George  Nicbuhr  was  boni  In  his  father^s  houc^c  at 
Copenhagen,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1776.  His  earliest  re- 
collections were  associated  with  Meldorl',  which  had  been  ■ 
principal  town  in  the  ancient  commonwealth  of  Dithniarsch. 
The  character  of  those  old  republican  husbandmen,  illus- 
trated by  the  simplicity  and  rustic  equality  of  their  descen- 
dants, as  well  as  by  the  kindred  habits  of  his  own  ancestors 
and  comitrymen  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Elbe,  made  an  in- 
delible impression  on  NicbuliKs  mind,  by  which  his  political 
views  were  effected  through  life.  Externally  it  was  a  bleak 
ajid  gloomy  region,  removed  from  great  roads,  and  sur- 
rounded by  marshes ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  sliould 
attribute  to  its  unattractive  dreariness,  the  want  of  suscepti- 
bility  to  outward  objects,  wbich  he  bad  oflcnvarda  caiuse  to 
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pgret.  A  more  probable  reason,  however,  may  be  found  in 
'  tlie  tlcUcatc  constitution  which  he  inherited,  together  with 
a  morbid  and  irritable  disposition,  from  his  mother.  Iler 
anxiety  tur  his  health  confined  htm  oflen  to  the  house,  and 
taught  liim  almost  in  infancy  to  find  his  chief  pleasure  in 
sedentary  occu])ations,  and  to  please  his  fancy  with  images 
derived  rather  from  books  than  from  the  outward  world. 

The  elder  Niehuhr  was  a  self-taught  man,  and  had  learned 
several  languages  empirically,  without  mastering  the  princi- 
ples of  grammar.  He  succeeded,  however,  tolerably  in 
teaching  his  son,  from  his  fifth  or  sixth  year,  English  and 
French,  and  even  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  An  attempt  in 
Arabic  broke  down  from  a  \vant  of  systematic  knowledge  in 
the  teacher,  and  of  inclination  in  the  scholar,  who  some  years 
ntlcrwards  gave  his  father  great  pleasure  by  proofs  that  he 
had  rcmedieil  the  earlier  failure  by  his  own  exertions.  Hi- 
story, and,  above  all,  his  favourite  science,  geography,  af- 
[forded  more  scope  for  Caraten  Niebuhr*s  peculiar  powers. 
The  great  value  of  his  instruction  depended  upon  the  clear 
and  distinct  conceptions  which  he  possessed  and  communi- 
cated  to  his  pupil  of  every  object  which  occupied  his 
thoughts.  He  helped  the  child  to  dig  regular  fortifications 
in  the  garden,  and  taught  him  to  illustrate  his  historical 
Lttudies  with  maps  and  plans.  The  vigour  of  reproductive 
imagination,  which  afterwards  distinguished  the  historian, 
was  undoubtedly  fostered  by  this  early  habit  of  embodying 
the  results  of  his  studies  in  vivid  and  definite  pictures. 

Thus  Baithuld  Nicbuhr  gi*ew  up  in  a  strict  and  studious 
retirement,  which  was  not  unattended  by  disadvantages. 

"  I  lost,"  he  says  many  years  flilerwards.  "  the  Iif<  of  a  child,  which 
ought  in  ittt  olidftrvatiuti!!  nnd  n.'Hi'Ctionii  to  supply  th«  material  for  Ihose  of 
a  mAtarrr  age.  Ad  education  ill  suited  to  me,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  this 
and  of  no  education,  increasedan  inward  didcord  of  nature  with  which  I  was 
bom.  I  found  matter  for  my  childish  fancy  only  in  books,  engraviuf^,  or 
codveraatioD.  It  drew  into  its  sphere  oil  that  1  read,  and  I  read  wichont 
measure  and  without  aim;  but  the  real  world  was  doaetl  to  me,  and 
I  could  not  conceive  or  itutigiue  onythinfi:  which  had  not  lieen  drat  con- 
ceived or  imagined  by  another.  In  tlii&  sceoHd-haHti  world  I  wu  at  home, 
but  truth,  the  genuine  truth  of  objective  reason,  was  shut  from  me." 

About  his  thirteenth  year  he  attended  for  some  months  the 
school  at  Meldorf,  till  Jaeger,  the  head  master,  an  excellent 
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MchoUr,  finding  it  useless  to  detain  him  there  longer,  ag;re«d 
to  give  him  private  tuition  for  nn  hour  daily.  Tlus  wan  the 
only  reguhir  instruction  he  henceforth  received ;  but  he 
derived  general  benefit  irom  tlie  advice  nnd  encouragement 
of  his  faUter'a  friend  Buje,  editor  of  the  Deutachea  Muaeum, 
and  sheriff  of  Meldorf,  aiid  from  Boje's  brother-in-law^  the 
celebrated  Voss. 

His  father's  favourite  wish  was  that  he  &hoidd  carry  on 
his  own  eastern  discoveries.  He  hoped  lo  procure  him  a 
writership  in  the  Eiwt  India  Company's  service,  through  the 
interest  of  ilic  Knglitih  friends  ^vhose  acquaintance  he  had 
formed  during  his  travels.  The  plan  was  early  abandoned ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  it  induced  him  to  provitle  hi*  son  with 
English  books,  and  even  with  a  regular  supply  of  Eiigli&h 
newspapers.  There  was  no  other  Bource  from  which  he 
could  have  derived  hia  early  familiarity  with  the  practical 
working  of  a  &ee  constitution.  He  continued  through  life 
an  eager  reader  of  pubhc  joiuniala ;  and  forty  years  after  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  when  he  claimed,  not  without 
reason,  to  understand  thia  country  better  than  any  other 
foreigner,  he  said,—"  If  1  give  up  reading  English  p;iiM;r8, 
my  knowledge  of  England  is  lost."  His  iirst  political  im- 
pressions were  produced  by  the  Turkish  war  in  17^^?  uid  in 
the  following  year  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  engi'ossed  in 
the  overwhchning  interest  of  the  French  Revolution.  Young 
as  he  was,  however,  he  was  not  among  those  who  hailed  ita 
da^m :  a  love  for  constitutional  order,  custom  aitd  perma- 
nence, and  a  preference  of  prescription  to  experiment,  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  innate  in  his  mind ;  and  liis  father 
was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  great  change.  '^  Not  that 
'*  his  heart  clung,"  saya  his  son,  **  to  court,  aristocracy,  or 
**  clergy  ;  but  without  speculating  much  about  it,  he  saw  in 
"  the  nation  our  natural  hereditary  enemy.  He  rejoiced  in 
« the  outbreak  of  the  counter-revolution,  not  for  the  sake  of 
"the  emigrants,  but  because  he  hoped  that  wc  should  ro- 
"  cover  the  lost  provinces,  which  in  teaching  his  children 
*'  geogi'aphy  he  always  included  in  Germany." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  father,  tliinking  hiH  exceasive 
induHtry  injurious  to  hia  health,  and  wishing  to  give  him 
lome  acquaintance  with  pnictical  life,  sent  him  to  hia  fiiead 
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Buesch,  who  at  the  time  was  director  of  a  commercial  ijistitvi- 
tion  or  college  at  Hambur|r.  A  friendly  reception,  agreeable 
society,  and  the  acqimintance  of  Klupstock,  who  kindly 
noticed  the  precocious  bovt  were  not  sufficient  to  conipenBute 
for  the  shock  of  passing  from  bis  books  and  his  home  into  a 
world  which  was  entirely  strange  to  him.  He  was  seized 
with  a  violent  longing  for  homcj  which  was  probably  the 
first  symptom  oi'  the  hypochondriac  depression  to  which  he 
was  always  aiVerwards  liable.  In  compliance  with  his  earncat 
entreaties  he  wow  recalled  to  Mcldorf,  where  he  again  de- 
voted himself  to  his  wide  and  unassisted  studies.  He  was 
already  familiar  with  many  of  the  twenty  languages,  which, 
according  to  his  father's  enumeration  in  1807j  he  eventually 
mastered,  liis  classic-al  studies  suppUed  materials  for  the 
day-dreams,  wliich  formed  his  chief  occupation  and  enjoy- 
mi'iit.  His  vivid  imagiuation  brought  ancient  times  as 
rcHJities  before  him^  and  surrounded  with  liistuncol  accom- 
panimenti  his  boyish  ideal  of  virtue  and  greatness.  He 
long  lamented  the  iiidift'eience  to  practical  affairs  and  the 
waste  of  time  which  resulted  from  this  mental  intoxication: 
even  in  philosophy  he  experienced  the  bad  residts  of  it,  in  a 
comparative  disinclination  and  incapacity  for  the  study  of 
gnunmnticul  details.  The  great  evil  of  self-teaching  is  the 
certainty  that  what  ia  easiest  and  pleasantcst  will  be  perused 
to  the  exclusion  of  discipline,  which  might  coimteract  the 
original  oucsidedness  of  the  intellect ;  and  as  the  elder 
Nicbuhr  was  ignorant  of  philosophy,  and  indilfercnt  to 
general  literature,  he  could  neither  understand  nor  correct 
the  errors  of  his  son's  inexperience ;  yet  there  may  have  been 
some  advantages  in  these  classical  castles  in  the  air.  Day« 
dreams,  as  well  as  more  Wgorous  exercises  of  the  imagina- 
tion, require  some  unity  and  consistency  m  their  objects :  a 
alight  difficulty,  a  half  latent  contradiction  in  the  superstruc- 
ture, will  at  once  demolish  an  edifice  which  has  risen  on  pos- 
tulates of  the  wildest  extravagance.  Niebuhr's  visions  were 
originally  connected  witli  fuels,  and  must  therefore  have 
contjiincd  some  historical  reality;  so  that  he  was  now  culti- 
vating that  faculty  of  intuition  into  the  past,  by  which  he 
afterwarHs  familiarized  himself  with  the  old  Romans  as  with 
contcmporai*ie8.     His  discoveries  were  seldom  the  reward  of 
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reasoning  and  inference,  but  rather  of  an  imnifdinte  percep- 
tion of  fitness,  by  wliicli  every  new  fact  was  seen  to  fit  into 
some  ackuowledged  gap  in  the  constitution  or  scries  of 
events  which  he  had  already  apprehended  03  n  whole.  It 
appears  from  some  expressions  in  his  later  letters  that  he 
had  already  advanced  in  some  respects  beyond  the  historical 
views  of  the  age,  before  he  left  his  father's  house. 

Some  such  tokens  of  his  future  greatness  mny  probably 
have  been  contained  in  the  communications  respecting  a 
primeval  migration  from  Europe  to  Asia,  which,  with  amus- 
ing simplicity,  he  tells  his  parents  that  he  has,  on  their 
first  acquaintance,  made  to  Professor  Hensler,  under  whose 
auspices  he  entered  the  University  of  Kiel,  in  the  spring  of 
1794,  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  and  moUier 
during  his  residence  there  give  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
affectionate  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  His  tot^l 
ignorance  of  the  world,  combined  with  his  extraordinary 
book-knowledge,  give  him  a  tinge  of  pedantry  and  positive- 
ness,  which  is  neither  unnatural  nor  tmplcasing.  When  are 
men  to  cling  enthusiastically  to  their  opinions,  and  follow 
them  out  into  their  practical  results,  if  not  at  their  tirst 
acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  speculative  truth  ?  Three 
weeks  after  his  arrival  he  informs  his  parents  that  liis  circle 
of  acquaintance  is  fiilly  and  finally  completed ;  we  need  not 
state  how  long  the  limitation  lasted.  Shortly  afterwards  we 
find  that  he  has  parted  from  one  of  his  friends  on  philoso- 
phico-moral  principles.  "  He  is  an  indifferentist  and  fatalist ; 
Jadhere  to  Kant." 

Nevertheless,  natural  disposition  prevailed,  as  might  be 
expected,  over  theory.  He  was  fond  of  contreiiial  society, 
liked  talking,  and  could  not  dispense  with  sympathy ;  and, 
though  his  laborious  habits  bf  life  prevented  him  from  taking 
a  part  in  the  general  society  of  the  students,  he  formed  some 
jntinmte  friendsliips,  and  one  of  pcculiai'  warmth  with  Count 
Adam  Moltke,  a  young  tuau  some  years  older  than  himself, 
who  was  residing  on  his  estate  in  the  ncighlxiurhood.  He 
ol-so  ri'pttid  with  gratitude  and  attachment  the  kindness  of 
Hensler,  and,  by  degrees,  secured  the  advantage  of  female 
society^  by  his  aci|uiuntuncc  with  Dorc  Hensler,  the  endowed 
daughter-in-law  of  the  IVofessor,  who  resided  witJi  him.  The 
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awkward  shyness  of  hie  retired  education  made  this  at  first  a 
formidable  undertaking:  he  complain.",  after  a  convrrsalion 
with  her  and  her  sister  Amalie  Behrens^  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  the  society  of  women ;  that  they  were  very  good- 
natured  and  agreeable,  but  ueverlhelesa  he  wouUl  rather  be 
uncourtcous  by  not  speaking  to  them  than  by  speaking. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  lectures  which  Niebuhr  attended 
had  little  or  no  reference  to  his  favourite  studies  : — jurispru- 
dence, which  he  at  this  time  intended  to  follow  us  a  profes- 
aion,  chemistry,  logic  and  philosophy,  were  his  labours,  and 
it  was  only  as  a  recreation  that  he  turned  to  Jiis  classical 
pursuits.  In  general  he  considered  the  lectures  as  a  trouble- 
some and  useless  interruption;  but  the  character  and  genius 
of  Reinhold,  who  was  at  the  time  professor  of  metaphysical 
philosophy,  impressed  him  with  reverence.  He  devoted 
himself  ardently  to  the  study  of  Kant,  and  was  for  a  time 
absorbed  in  admiration  of  the  intellectual  world  which 
opened  before  him  in  the  critical  philosophy ;  but  before  he 
had  mastered  Kant*s  works,  or  entered  on  the  study  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  of  Fichtc,  a  change  of  his  circum- 
stances cooperated  with  a  just  conviction  that  his  genius 
was  essentially  practical  and  historical,  to  pre\'ent  his  further 
^progress. 

In  his  earlier  letters  to  Count  Moltkc  his  universal  hterary 
enthusiasm  is  displayed  by  a  proselytizing  devotion  to  his 
favourite  authors,  which  wc  Uke  none  the  worse  for  the  rapid 
change  of  its  objects.  In  one  letter  we  find  that  Klopstock 
is  the  only  poet  of  modem  times, — in  the  next  that  he  is 
dethroned  in  favour  of  Voss,  who  is  second  only  to  Leasing 
even  Ossian,  in  deference  to  the  strange  continental  heresy, 
which  has  so  long  died  out  in  the  place  of  its  birth,  lias  his 
day  of  favour  ;  yet  even  then  Niebuhr  knew  Homer  too  well 
to  think  the  story  of  FIngal  <'pic  ;  a  year  afterwards  wo  doubt 
not  that  he  would  have  excluded  Macpherson  as  sternly  from 
a  place  among  l^Tical  poets.  He  was  always  a  voracious 
.reader,  and  kept  up  more  completely  perhaps  than  any  con- 
rtemporary  with  the  popular  literature  of  all  Europe  in  his 
time.  Reviews,  newspapers,  statistical  tables,  poetry  and 
novels  were  all  welcome  to  him,  and  travels  had  a  scientific 
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interest  for  him,  connected  with  the  geographicii  uncs 
which  be  had  derived  in  childhood  from  bi^  fkther. 

A  rcligioua  cducuUou,  which  he  calls  "  mi»erably  defident," 
compouodeci  probably  iu  the  ordinary  proportions  of  do^ 
mntism  and  inditfcrcnce,  combined  with  the  cKercise  of  a 
precocious  historical  acumen,  had  made  Nicbuhr  sceptical 
ID  Biblicnl  crittciam,  before  he  was  old  enough  to  feci  Uie 
want  of  a  religious  faith.  When  his  intellect  mid  feeling 
expanded  as  lie  grew  up,  he  seems  to  have  adopted  Uie  high 
and  earnest  stoical  mondity,  which,  as  the  pructical  counter- 
part of  Kant's  philosophy,  had  superseded  the  previous  in- 
fluence of  the  French  Encyclopaedists,  and  at  this  time  served 
the  youth  of  Germany  for  a  religion.  That  it  was  not  suffidcnt 
for  his  nature,  indisposed  as  he  always  was  to  abstracttoo 
and  theoi^',  he  felt  when  the  troubles  of  the  world  came 
upon  him.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  succeeded,  by 
sedulous  cuUi\'atiou,  in  recovering  a  considerable  port  of  the 
historical  belief  which  he  had  renounced;  but  it  never  be- 
came, as  indeed  he  admitted  thut  it  could  not  become,  iuoor- 
porated  with  his  purely  religious  Lm]u-e&sions  into  a  liviog 
faith,  The  unsullied  purity  of  his  conduct,  the  strict  and 
undeviating  honesty  which  he  inherited  from  the  simple  and 
manly  character  of  his  father,  harmonized  well  with  the  opi- 
nions which  he  embraced,  and  probably  first  dctCTmined 
them.  Even  when  his  fame  was  at  its  heiglit,  he  scrupulously 
abstained  from  using  a  second-hand  quotation,  even  though 
he  had  verified  it,  without  a  relerence  to  the  source  from 
which  he  had  derived  it,  as  well  as  to  the  original  author ; 
and  he  could  say,  with  reasonable  satisfaction,  that  amoog 
all  the  errors  of  his  youth  he  coidd  not  reproach  himself 
with  having  made  pretensions  direct  or  indirect  to  know- 
ledge which  he  did  not  possess,  lu  the  course  of  his 
Ufe  he  saicceeded  partially  iu  correcting  his  main  defect  at 
this  time,  on  irritable  and  sometimes  violent  temper,  which 
wos  combined,  as  is  often  the  case,  willi  wju-m  and  t^'ndcr 
aflections.  A  morbid  and  desponding  habit  of  mind,  auch 
ai  Nicbuhr*!,  united  with  constant  cranng  for  a  return  of 
the  sympathy  it  t'et'ls,  ran  sciircely  fail  to  produce  the  ea:- 
Bcting  and  jealous  susceptibility,  which   is  a  torment  at 
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hone  and  abroad.  He  carried  a  corresponding  feeling  into 
bit  general  intercourse  with  the  world.  It  would  huve  hurt 
his  pride  and  self-respect  to  have  been  over-rated ;  but  he 
professed  to  be  neither  Miiiit  nor  philosopher  enough  to  be 
satiHfied  with  the  conscionsncss  of  his  own  merits,  il  it  waa 
not  reflected  in  the  opinion  of  those  around  him.  In  many 
departments  of  knnwlcdfre  his  supremacy  was  in  his  maturer 
age  so  well  known  by  himself>  that  he  bore  with  little  equflp- 
nimity  the  presumption  of  ignorant  opponents ;  yet  he  waa 
modcat,  and  as  ready  to  admit  the  claims  of  others  as  to  en- 
force his  o\m.  His  defect  was  but  a  pardonable  want  of 
stoicism. 

ASier  a  residence  of  less  than  two  years  Niebidir  left  Kid 
early  in  1786  to  accept  the  office  of  private  aecrctary  to 
Schimmelmann,  the  Minister  of  Finance  at  Copenhagen.  His 
industry  and  talents  for  business  soon  won  the  confidence 
of  his  principal,  whom  he  regarded  in  turn  with  respect  and 
affection ;  but  his  shyness  and  dislike  to  general  society  ren- 
dered his  residence  in  the  minister's  family  irksome,  and 
produced  an  impleasant  state  of  feeling  between  him  and 
the  Countess  Schimmclmann,  who  naturally  expected  her 
young  guest  to  take  a  part  in  the  social  intercourse  of  her 
house.  He  found  time,  notwithstanding  every  interruption,  to 
continue  his  studies,  and  idler  some  mouths  accepted  on  ap- 
pointment In  the  Royal  Library,  which  enabled  him  to  pur- 
ine them  with  greater  facibty.  He  had  already  selected  Roman 
history  as  his  peculiar  ilepaitnient,  but  he  renewed  and  ex- 
tended his  uc(iuaiutjmce  nt  the  same  time  witJi  the  whole  range 
of  classical  authors.  On  his  father's  account,  as  well  as  his 
^own,  he  exerted  himself  to  procure  geographical  notices  of 

riouB  coimtrics  from  the  foreigners  who  thronged  Copen- 

en  at  the  time;  and  under  the  friendly  instruction  of 

'Coimt  Ludolf,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  who  had  been  bom 

at  Constant  inopi*',  he  acquired  u  considerable  knowledge  of 

the  Persian  language. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  suffered  much  from  his 
con^icious  incapacity  to  interest  himself  heartily  in  the  outward 
world ;  or,  rather,  this  was  the  form  in  which  the  melancholy  of 
loneliness,  inexperience  and  disappo'mtment  displayed  itself. 
The  true  relation  of  fragmentary  superiority  to  tinished  me- 
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diocrity  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  young,  who   suffer 
meanwhile  both  from  their  defects  in  worldly  wisdomj  and 
from  the  indifference  of  others  to  their  intellectual  advantagea. 
He  reproached  himself  bitterly  with  indolence  and  distrac- 
tion of  mind,  and  sought  for  a  cure  in  resolutions  registered 
in  letters  and  diariea.     There  was  hai)pily  a  better  remedy 
awaiting  him.     In  his  jonruies  between  Holstein  and  Copen- 
hagen he  had  more  than  once  visited  the  family  of  Bchrcns, 
and  by  degrees  ventured  on  a  nearer  approach  to  the  onoo 
formidable  Amahe.     lie  saw  in  her  the  ideal  of  his  youthiul 
faney, — the  image,  as  he  cliaracteristically  expresses  himself 
of  a  Roman  matron.     She  is  represented  aa  beautiful,  and 
in  intellect  and  heart  she  was  worthy  of  Niebuhr.     She  re- 
turned his  afiTection,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  a  settled  provi- 
sion.    He  had  been  destined  by  Schimnielmauu  for  the  con- 
sulship at  Paris,  and  afterwards  for  that  at  Cons  tan  tinoplcy 
but  both  schemes  had  fallen  to  the  ground.     He  wished  to 
obtain  a  professorship  at  Kiel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
friends  and  connections,  and  receive<l  coldly  a  proposal  of 
the  Danish  ministry,  that  he  should  attach   himself  to  a 
seminary  which  they  proposed  to  establish  at  Copenhagen. 
The  foreign  language,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  were 
imdoubtedly  serious  disadvantages;   on    the    other  hand  it 
could  not  but  be  flattering  to  a  young  man,  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  to  receive  the  offer  of  an  ap]>ointment  which 
liad  been  successively  intended   for  Bnmckh,  Wolf,  Vosa 
and  Heyne.     Finally,  he  determined  to  leave  the  point  un- 
decided, while  he  completed  his  studies  in  England,  when  he 
hoped   to  acquire   practical  vigour  oi  character  as  well  oa 
direct  instruction.    He  might  have  found  philology  in  greater 
perfection  in   a  German  University,  but  he  considered  that 
he  liad  already  arrived  at  a  point  of  knowledge  at  which 
no  li>'ing  scholar  could  assist  him.     When  the  fear  that  a 
French    invasion    might    render    F.nglnnd  a    dangerous   re- 
sidence had  passed  by  for  the  time,  he  lell  Copcniiagen,  and, 
afler  a  short  stay  in    Holsteio,  sailed  from   Cuxharen  to 
Yarmouth  in  July  1798. 

'Ilic  acco\ints  of  his  residence  among  us  are  priocipaliy 
contained  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  betrothed  bride ;  in 
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which,  vchWe  vre  read  them  with  curiosity  aad  interefit,  we 
Duld  not  but  wonder  at  the  coldness  of  the  business-like 
frle.  We  obsen'e  with  great  satisfaction,  however,  that  in 
the  concluding  notice,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  the 
editor  of  the  letters  apologetically-  admits  the  suppression,  in 
this  part  of  the  correspondence,  of  many  tender  expressiona. 
That  he  judged  wrongly  we  ai"e  accordingly  unprejudiced 
witnesses,  and  in  similar  cases  wc  would  wish  to  establish 
the  rule,  that  when  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  admission  of  a 
biographical  document  on  no  better  ground  than  tlic  warmth 
of  the  feelings  which  it  displays,  it  should  be  decided  in 
favour  of  publication. 

With  his  habits  of  obsen-ation  and  geucralization,  with 
the  stock  of  knowledge  which  he  brought  with  him,  and  the 
general  zeal  which  he  felt  to  increase  it,  Niebuhr  might,  not- 
withstanding his  youth  and  inexperience,  have  familiarized 
liimself  with  Kngland  so  thoroughly,  that  his  opinions  of  our 
institutions  and  national  chwactcr  would  have  been  entitled 
to  paramount  authority.  We  have  little  fault  to  find  with 
his  remarks  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  we  regret  that,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  his  declared  intentions,  he  gave  way  to  his 
habitual  preference  of  Iwoks  to  men.  He  never  seems  in 
after  life  to  have  discovered  how  ver)'  little  he  contrived  to 
see  of  England  in  its  peculiar  character.  Arriving  in  London 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  many  eminent  men,  he  was 
prevented  by  shyness  from  deliveriuf^  them  to  those  of 
higher  rank,  and  was  unreasonably  disappointed  in  finding 
tliat  the  kindness  of  his  scientific  friends  did  not  extend 
to  intimacy.  London  was  in  a  great  measure  emptj*,  and  he 
could  not  wait  to  see  it  in  the  season ;  for  he  had  resolved  to 
attend  the  lectures  in  Edinburgh ;  aiul  his  zeal  to  see  the 
north  was  increased  by  a  Scotch  acquaintance,  who,  with  the 
characteristic  patriotism  of  hia  race,  assured  his  credulous 
hearer,  that  all  the  coldness,  dulness  and  want  of  philoso- 
phical enthusiasm,  which  he  found  in  London,  would  vanish 
as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  Tweed, 

He  remained  the  ^eater  part  of  a  year  at  Edinburgh,  m 
diligent  attendance  on  the  various  scientific  lectures,  accom- 
panied by  severe  private  study.  His  leisure  hours  were 
passed  in  the  house  of  Mr,  Scott,  a  cadet  of  the  Harden 
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family,  who  had  been  intimate  with  liis  faiheT  in  India,  and 
now  received  Nicbuhr  as  a  son.  As  uhuuI  lie  avoided  gencrm] 
society  with  a  pervcrscness  Yvhich  .teems  in  tliis  instance 
almost  unacCTiuntoble.  In  the  simimer  he  made  n  short  tour 
in  the  Lothians,  and  visited  Mr.  Grant,  of  llrdeastlc,  in  Kin- 
rosa-ihire,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  infonnation  as  to  certain 
questions  of  oriental  geography.  In  November  1799  he  re- 
turned to  Holstein. 

The  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  coffee  rooms  of 
London,  the  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  assize  courts, 
county  meeting,  mansions  and  parsonages,  were  the  scenes 
in  which  a  fi)rtrigner  should  have  sought  for  illustrations  of 
the  distinctive  character  of  England.  Within  his  limited  cir- 
cle of  obscr\'atioa  Niebuhr  faund  abundant  evidence  to  justify 
his  preconceived  opinion  of  the  great  superiority  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  his  own  in  practical  vigour  and  energy:  yet  he 
complained  of  tlie  shallowness  of  party  reasonings,  the  want 
of  love  for  theorctictd  perfection,  and  the  scarcity  of  command- 
ing genius,  as  the  proof  that  the  boasted  results  of  hereditary 
freedom  were  illusive.  If  he  had  drawn  his  kuoM-ledge  firom 
such  sources  as  those  which  wc  have  enumerated,  he  might 
perhaps  have  thought,  that  in  the  compliruted  machinery 
which  yet  habitually  works  itself,  liberty  had  given  nobkr 
proofs  of  its  jjroductive  power;  and  pn)vided  for  itself  more 
duj'abte  securities,  than  schemes  of  ideal  politics,  or  the  acci- 
dent of  individual  genius.  We  should  never  have  learned 
from  him  tliat  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or  Wilberforce  were  acting  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation.  They  might  nut  be  in  his  cr>timation 
great  men,  but  he  ought  not  to  have  disregarded  the  vast 
power  which  they  wielded. 

We  especially  regret  that  he  gave  himself  no  opportunity 
of  obsening  the  practical  working  of  the  English  church. 
His  boundless  knowledge  indeed  included  a  correct  view  and 
wurno  appreciation  of  the  position  whicli  it  occupies  in  relation 
to  |>opery  and  protestantism ;  but  rending  alone  cannot  have 
explained  to  him  the  extent  to  which  it  modifies  the  other 
}mrts  of  the  eonstiUition.  Its  intimate  connection  with  the 
ariMtocrucy,  and  the  alternate  ufl'ection  and  jealousy  vriUi 
which  they  regard  it, — it*  spiritual  and  tcmpor-i  '■"^t^•^.■-,^^  with 
tlie  people,  in  relation  to  whom  it  ia  itaelf  tc,  and 
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«bo\'c  all  the  effect  produrcd  on  the  nntionid  chnmoter  by  the 
contemplutiou  of  a  pricsthuod  ^Oiicli  mcludcs  lundlords^  ma^ 
giatrntcfl  and  men  of  business,  ns  cuatrasted  with  the  desecu- 
larixed  continontid  idea],  to  which  our  clerpry  Iind  tl»en  npprox- 
Linated  less  than  uow,  would  huve  been  a  tit  study  for  the 
Btatcsmnn  and  historian,  and  have  enabled  him  to  bestow  on 
us  invahiable  inRtniction,  It  is  irapossible  for  men  to  judge 
impartially  of  tlieir  own  institutions ;  and  no  foreign  writer 
hds,  as  far  as  we  know,  bestowed  upon  this  branch  of  our 
By3tcm  the  attention  which  it  dcsen-es  :  neither  can  any  other 
authority  chiiin  the  same  respect  as  Niebuhr's. 

Of  the  religious  character  of  Scotland  he  formed  a  borsh^ 
and  in  our  opinion  in  some  de^ce  an  unfair  judgement.  He 
could  not  be  expected  to  sympathise  with  the  somewhat  pe- 
dantic strictness  of  the  Sabbatarian  and  other  observances  of 
the  people  ;  but  he  might  have  found  in  the  manly  and  «teni 
rouraUtVj  which  was  the  fruit  of  their  undoubting  belief,  some 
compensation  for  the  want  of  that  connexion  with  imagina- 
tion and  feeling,  which  for  such  a  mind  as  his  is  the  primary 
requisite  in  religion.  AnoUier  prtwf  of  the  national  coldness 
and  reserve  of  both  Scotch  and  Kn;>lish  he  found  in  the  rarity 
and  constraint  of  youthfid  fnendship  :  he  said  that  eutliuai- 
astic  communion  of  thoughts  devoted  to  the  highest  objects^ 
that  sympathy  or  eoutidcnce  in  sympathy  for  the  mure  deli- 
cate interests  of  a  friend's  moral  or  intellectual  progress,  waa 
unknown  in  a  country  where  it  was  a  violation  of  national 
taste  for  men  to  speak  of  the  things  which  most  personally 
aflcct  them.  He  was  at  lea±>t  right  in  the  general  maidm, 
Uiat  friendship  in  the  highest  sense  can  otdy  exist  between 
cultivated  minds.  Good  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  may  have 
their  talk  of  bullocks,  but  the  intercoiu'^e  of  friendship  cannot 
be  exclusively  employed  on  the  adaira  of  daily  life.  There  can 
Lielflom  be  enough  of  piission  in  it  for  it  to  iittjich  to  Uie  bare 
sonahty ;  it  demands  su]ipitrt  and  elevation  from  a  union 
with  the  intellect,  which  it  repays  by  clotliiug  and  enriching 
it  with  the  warmth  of  human  feelings.  When  we  consider 
the  dilTerent  dogrtxs  of  excitement  which  the  youth  of  En- 
gland and  of  Germany  at  the  time  respectively  received  from 
*tlie  intlucnce  of  Htcrature  and  phili>sophy,  wc  think  it  most 

dbabk  that  Niebuhr's  comparative  estimate  was  juaU 
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In  pursuance  of  negotiations  with  Count  Schiiumclmaiui} 
which  had  commenced  during  his  stay  in  Enghuid,  he  ob- 
tained, in  May  ISOO,  the  iip|K)intments  of  assessor  in  the  com- 
mercial department  of  Eiust  Indiiui  atfiiirSj  and  sccrctoiy  to  tiie 
comnussion  for  the  affairs  of  Barbary.  He  immediately  mar- 
lied  his  affianced  bride  and  entered  on  his  duties  at  Copen- 
hagen. His  salary  was  small;  but  neither  at  this  nor  at  any 
other  period  of  his  Hfe  was  he  disturbed  by  pecuniary  anxie- 
ties. Frugality  secured  liis  independence,  and  he  found  nn 
ample  compensation  for  the  absence  of  a  social  excitement  in 
the  company  of  liis  beloved  wife.  "  Ainalie's  heavenly  na- 
*'  ture,"  he  writes  at  this  time  to  her  sister,  "  and  her  super- 
**  human  love  raise  me  alwve  the  earth,  and  in  a  manner  se- 
"  paratc  me  from  this  life,"  She  was  indeed  no  ordinary 
woman  :  while  she  soothed  by  the  charm  of  her  presence  the 
anxious  irritability  of  his  temperament,  she  shared  not  merely 
his  domestic  interests,  but  also  his  intellectual  employments. 
It  was  with  her  that  he  first  discussed  every  historical  disco- 
very, every  political  occurrence,  every  novelty  in  literature ; 
even  the  obscurities  of  classical  antiquity  failed  to  repel  her 
because  they  attracted  him.  Through  her  life  and  long  after- 
wards she  maintained  over  his  heart  and  imagination  the  ex- 
clusive dominion  she  deser\'ed :  it  was  for  her  pleasure  and 
approbation  that  he  laboured  when  he  was  preparing  for  the 
instiniction  of  the  world. 

His  domestic  quiet  was  for  a  time  interrupted  by  an  episode 
which  lirst  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  great  events  of 
the  time.  lu  the  spring  of  1601,  the  English  fleet  appeared  off 
Blsinore  to  enforce  the  secession  of  Denmarlc  from  the  armed 
neutrality  of  the  north.  The  events  which  followed  arc  well 
known  ns  far  as  they  concerned  the  conquerors ;  but  a  new 
interest  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  narrative  of  the  de- 
fence which  Niebuhr's  letters  contain.  Hcfore  any  blow  hod 
been  stinick,  he  anticipated  a  furious  attack,  when  he  heard 
that  Nelson  was  with  the  fleet:  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin 
'  which  he  foresaw  he  hoped  for  some  recompense  in  the  chance 
that  the  nation  in  its  extremity  would  awake  from  its  long 
slumber.  Nor  was  he  altogetlicr  disappointed.  Nelson,  in- 
deed, sailed  into  the  harbour  by  a  course  which  had  he«n  pro- 
nounced impracticable]  and  attacked  the  Uam»h  lino  of  dc- 
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fence  where  it  had  been  supposed  thnt  no  assailant  eould 
come.  "  But  (he  English  from  the  first  day  of  their  arrival 
"  cruised  in  every  direction  vith  frigates  and  cutters,  and 
"  marked  with  buoys  the  channels  which  they  found,  and 
"  which  we  had  never  examined."  He  quotes  with  pride  the 
acknowledgement  of  Nelson  that  he  had  never  met  witJi  bo 
obstinate  a  resistance. 

The  convention  which  followed  the  battle  left  Niebuhr  at 
liberty  to  resume  his  cmplo\'ments.  His  official  duties  en- 
gaged him  during  the  day,  and,  as  his  wife's  eyesight  was 
weak,  he  read  aloud  to  her  in  the  evenings,  eo  that  he  coidd 
only  devote  to  his  favourite  studies  the  Sunday  mornings  and 
some  occasional  bolydays.  He  found  time,  however,  to  make 
himseh'  master  of  Arabic,  and  to  collect  for  his  father  ail  the 
accounts  of  African  geography  and  politics,  which  his  oflficial 
position  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  obtJiiniug. 

Now,  moreover,  amid  the  pressure  of  business  he  recom- 
menced the  study  of  Roman  Antiquity  with  the  full  vigour  of 
his  mature  intellect,  and  convinced  himself  of  the  vague  in- 
consistency of  all  the  current  notions  on  the  subject.  He  be- 
gan an  essay  on  the  agrarian  institutions  of  Rome,  which 
contained  the  leading  principles  of  the  discoveries,  which 
he  afterwords  developed,  and  he  planned  a  variety  of  works 
on  antiquarian  and  philological  topics.  Unfortunately  there 
arc  few  materials  left  of  the  writings  which  circumstances 
prevented  him  from  completing,  for  the  extraordinary'  accu- 
racy of  his  memorj'  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the  use 
of  notes  and  memorandums.  During  his  stay  in  Rome  he 
complains  heavily  of  the  unaccustomed  labour  of  making  ex- 
tracts, which  he  then  for  the  first  time  found  necessary.  The 
incidental  loss  to  the  world,  however,  is  fidly  balanced  by  the 
advantage  which  his  ftmshed  works  derived  from  the  coexist- 
ence in  his  mind  of  all  the  &cts  under  consideration ;  for  he 
Vffts  thuR  enabled  to  secure  a  completeness  and  certainty  in 
his  judgments,  which  coidd  scarcely  have  resulted  from  u 
successive  accumulation  of  authorities.  It  is  no  wonder  that, 
XLB  we  find  from  Liebcr,  who  has  preserved  several  striking 
proofs  of  Nicbuhr*8  strengtii  of  memory,  he  agreed  with  king 
Tliamus  (in  Plato's  Pbtedru3),that  the  invention  of  letters  by 
the  God  Theuth  woxdd  fill  the  souls  of  men  with  forgetftil- 
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nesa.  On  one  occasion  about  this  time  his  wife  and  her  sister 
amused  themselves  with  nuking  him  questions  about  the 
most  trivial  matters  they  could  Hnd  in  the  index  to  Gibbon. 
Without  discontinuing  u  wTiting  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he 
told  them  in  every  case  the  contents  of  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  text,  and  compelled  them  after  many  trials  to 
give  up  the  attempt  to  puz/le  him  in  despair. 

In  the  spring  of  1 603  he  was  employed  on  a  Hnancial  mis- 
sion to  various  parts  of  Germany:  in  the  following  year  he 
was  promotf  (1  from  tlic  secretaryship  to  a  seat  in  the  board 
for  the  affairs  of  Barbary,  to  the  management  of  the  India  de- 
partment, and  to  the  directorship  of  the  government  bank. 
Hia  talents,  integrity  and  unwearied  activity  secured  him  the 
respect  of  his  coUoagucs  and  of  the  public ;  and  his  operations 
in  the  money-market,  which  formed  the  most  important  part 
of  his  duties,  met  with  general  approbation  from  commercial 
men.  '*'  You  would  hardly  believe,"  he  tells  Moltkc,  "  with 
"  what  respect  the  Jews  regard  me ;  only  they  cannot  under- 
**  stand  my  not  caring  for  money  for  myself.  However 
"  I  am  heartily  tired  of  this  life." 

About  the  year  1805  his  reputation  as  a  tinancicr  hftd 
spread  so  far,  tliat  the  Prussian  government  made  overtures 
to  induce  him  to  transfer  his  services  to  Berlin.  At  fir«t  he 
rejected  the  pro]>osal,  with  the  natural  disinclination  of  a 
patriotic  subject  to  quit  his  own  state  for  the  service  of  fo- 
reigners. On  the  other  hand  he  was  bom  a  German,  though 
under  Dutiish  sovereignty  :  the  connexion  of  language  is  even 
stronger  Uian  that  of  citizenship,  and  he  recognised  in  Prus- 
sia the  natural  head  of  the  northern  division  of  that  Germany 
to  which,  independently  of  political  distinctionH^  he  fell  that 
his  primary  allegiance  was  due.  He  had  watched  with  deep 
interest  the  struggle  of  Austria  with  France,  and  had  hoped 
that  the  experience  of  fonner  defeats  and  the  newly -acquired 
alliance  with  Uussia  might  at  last  have  turned  the  scale  against 
Napoleon.  The  battle  of  Austcrlitz  diispelled  his  illusion,  and 
almost  destroyed  his  hopes  for  Germany. 

"  Wotf,"  lie  uiid,  "  !o  lliosf!  wlio  npjilfluiled  ibc  viitorioi  oi  ■  >  nf 

tlic  rcTotutlon,  >itil  pxtlti^niiOird  for  our  iinha}t]iy  natiun  ibc  :  of 

naiionit)  \ovt  und  imtioiiKl  hat«  *  *  *.  I  )iaT«  mytelf  lUwiiijn  tuteti  uia  tr«ucb 
M  *  tUU  *  *  but  it  it  ov«r,  and  now  like  tbt  pr(^b«l  Jntmiaii  I  wiU  be  w 
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^ignant  agnint  those  who  lltiitk  any  luiiifrut  of  resistance,  unlfn  circum- 
(Uuccd  ariRc  under  whicli,  like  tliv  Snguiitincs  and  AnligMue,  wc>  iiiuM  niak« 
choice  ofdt^atb  *  *.  And  U  not  voluntary  drlibernte  deatlt  tbc  most  lolcniu 
and  the  noblest  thing  to  irbirh  life  t^n  <txv\\.  ilaolf  ?  *  *  Happy  are  wo  who 
have  no  children  *  *.  With  two  tbingri  hoa  the  genius  of  Eitgltind  blessed 
Lord  NeUon,  and  rewarded  him  for  hta  decdi ;  one  that  he  died  vtctorioui, 
before  be  could  know  of  tbo  defeat  at  Ubn,  and  therefure  full  of  hopCt  the 
other  that  be  left  no  children  to  pau  under  the  yoke  of  those  whom  he 
had  sent  under  the  yoke  bo  often.  Wc  ftlinll  soon  dec  bow  the  world  wtU 
111  "  l'^*  the  French,    Wbul  we  sbftll  not  !iec  Onlahed,  but  «cc  already 

^  ,      mental  dogtfnemey,  extinction  of  gciiiui,  of  all  fn-e  and  liberal 

lauktiittriiu,  the  rcEgn  of  rice  and  tk-nauality  without  even  liypoeriiy,  the 

L decline  of  taste  and  of  literslure ;— in  lliit  it  in  now  far  in  tbo  forenoon." 
In  more  cheerful  moods  be  did  not  utterly  de9{>air,  and  to 
do  his  own  port  in  rousing  his  country'  to  resist  the  tmiversal 
enemv  he  published  a  translation  of  tlie  first  Philippic  of  De- 
mostheneS]  in  the  liope  that  the  striking  analogy  of  the  poai- 
Hon  of  Philip  with  respect  to  Greece,  nnti  of  that  of  Napoleon 
to  Europe,  might  induce  men  to  listen  even  now  to  the  in- 
ppiring  wistlom  of  the  mighty  patriot  of  Athens — '^ivono  yap 
&v  Tt  Kaivorepov  t)  MofceBtov  (m)p  W.6r]ytUov^  KaTairoXepStv^ 
Kol  T«  Twi'  'EXXr/vcor  tioiK(i>v',  It  IS  ouc  of  thc  most  remorlc- 
able  proofs  on  record  of  the  extent  to  which  party  spirit  can 
distort  the  judgment,  that  a  writer  of  our  own  country  ha« 
attempted  to  invert  the  proportion,  by  representing  Philip  aa 
tiic  defender  of  law  and  order,  and  confounding  the  cxertionn 
of  the  Athcnianis  in  deXence  of  their  liereditary  constitution 
with  thc  eucroachnieuts  of  the  revolutionary  French.  The 
similarity  of  circumstances  which  Niebuhr  observed  was  at- 
tended with  one  point  of  difference,  to  which  he  seems  not  to 
have  attached  its  due  importance.  lf,whennll  thc  other  (Grecian 
states  were  defeated  at  Chmronea,  Athens  had  suffered  no  part 
of  thc  loss;  if  in  her  own  walls  impregnable  she  had  reigned 
unrcsi&tcd  over  thc  sea,  drawn  tributes  from  the  islands  and 
Ionia,  blockaded  the  hitrbonrn  of  Macedonia,  and  had  even  at 
tlie  disastrous  moment  been  employed  in  thc  celebration  of 
her  crowning  triumph ;  if  in  the  midst  of  all  party  strii'c  her 
citizens,  united  as  ouc  mau  against  the  eacmy,  had  known  no 
Philucrates  t)r  ..Eschines ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
the  Bovcreiguty  of  Philip  had  been  established,  tlien  indeed 
Austfirlitz  or  Jena  would  have  been  a  repctiti<ni  of  Cha?ronea, 
and  the  freedom  and  civilization  of  Europe  lost  without  bope. 
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Niebutr  had  called  Enjrland  the  modern  Athens,  when  he 
hoped  that  she  miglit  find  a  Syracuse  in  Copenhagen,  but  he 
neglected  to  make  the  appUcation  now. 

Early  in   ISWi  Niebuhr  received  fresh  proposals  from  the 
Prussian  government,  with  a  definitive  offer  of  the  post  of 
joint  bank-director,  a  share  in  the  admiiiistratiou  of  mftritlme 
trade,  and  prospects  of  fiirther  promotion.     Various  circum- 
stances, and  especially  the  pressure  of  the  deUiils  of  business, 
had  in  the  intcnTU  discontented  him  with  his  situation  in 
Copenhagen,  and  after  much  hesitation  he  obtained  the  ac- 
ceptance of  bis  resignation,  and  set  out  for  bis  new  destination 
in   the  following  September.     His   departure  was  attended 
with  universal  regret.     "  The  merchants,"  lie  tells  his  sister- 
in-law,  "  and  especially  some  Knglish  among  them,  were 
"  many  of  them  become  my  nearest  acqiuiintances ;  these,  like 
"  so  many  other  ffentletnen  of  this  nation,  have  a  strojig  prcdi- 
"  lection  for  me,  since  we  harmonize  in  many  respects,    I  like 
**  the  English  language  too,  and  speak  it  much  more  fluently 
**  than  other  foreign  tongues,  nay,  almost  as  well  as  either 
*'  Danish  or  German."    It  was  not  without  many  melancholy 
thoughts  that  he  left  his  native  country,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  liis  friends  and  family,  to  establish  himself  in  a  foreign 
laud:  nor  was  the  position  of  Prussia  such  as  to  inspire, 
cheerful  expectations;  for  goaded  beyond  endurance  by  the 
insolence  of   France  she  had  at  last    determined  on   war, 
and  was  preparing  to  try  her  last  chance  in  the  field.     "  We 
"  long,"  writes  Niebuhr  to  his  parents  on  the  eve  of  starting 
from  Copenhagen,  "  to  be  on  tlie  road  to  om*  new  destination. 
"  We  wish  for  it  as  the  end  of  a  prolonged  agitation :  but  also 
'*  and  yet  more  we  long  at  this  great  crisis  to  reach  the  country 
''  on  which  our  destiny  now  dei>cuds;  and  the  gallant  reso- 
"  lution  of  which,  be  the  result  as  God  may  permit  or  ordain^ 
'*  devotes  our  hearts  to  it,  us  if  it  was  the  laud  of  our  birth." 

The  decision  was  not  long  delayed.  In  October  1 800,  a  few 
days  after  Niebu1u-*s  arrival  in  Berlin,  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena 
compelled  him  to  accomj>m)y  the  flight  of  the  court  and  mi- 
nistry to  Dantzic^  and  soon  afterwm-da  to  Kocnigaberg,  u  here, 
notwithstanding  the  anxieties  attendant  on  the  prospect  of 
a  winter  joiu-ney  through  a  barbarous  co\Hitry,  on  his  own 
and  his  wife's  accounCj  he  fouud  sutiisfactiua  in  the  fricndAlup 
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and  confidence  which  the  dlllgont  performance  of  lus  official 
duties  jnociired  him  from  liis  |)riuci[ial,  Barou  Von  Stein. 
lie  mentions  with  pleasure  the  accjuaicilancc  which  he 
formed  here  with  several  Knglishmeu,  including  Sir  Harford 
Jones,  formerly  envoy  to  the  court  of  Persia,  who  gratified  him 
by  liis  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  father's  oriental  diHCo- 
veries.  Here  aiRo  he  first  knew  some  of  those  who  were  af- 
terwirds  his  best  friends,  and  amonj^st  them  Sehoen  and  Ni- 
eolovius.  But  he  wbh  deeply  dissatistied  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  higher  classes ;  they  complained  of  England  as  the 
di«turl)er  of  the  world,  and  extenuated  the  evil  of  French  su- 
premacy. For  the  people  at  large,  who  were  only  m  want  of 
IcadcrS;,  he  felt  the  highest  esteem.  In  January  1807  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  flight  to  continue,  and  he  made  the 
painful  and  laborious  joiu-ncy  to  Memel,  to  the  serious  injury 
of  his  wife's  health  ;  it  was  determined  also,  if  the  enem)'  ad- 
vanced, to  cross  the  Russian  border.  In  the  interval  of  hus 
duties  at  Memel,  \\  Inch  concerned  the  commissariat,  he  found 
time  to  learn  the  Russian  and  Sclavonic  languages,  to  whicli 
he  devoted  his  attention  more  ^villingly,  as  his  books  re- 
mained at  Stettin,  where  he  had  left  them  on  his  way  from 
Berlin.  Leaving  his  wife  at  Memel  he  went  with  his  col- 
league AJtenstein  in  the  course  of  his  duties  to  Uartcnsteiu 
and  Koenigsberg,  but  was  again  driven  northward  by  the 
jiews  of  the  battle  of  Friedland,  which  was  fought  on  the  l-lth 
of  May.  AiVhen  the  French  entered  Kocnigsberg  the  Prus- 
sian court  dctcrmiued  to  remove  to  Riga.  Many  of  the  otfi- 
cial  persons  were  dismissed  on  crossing  the  Russian  frontier, 
and  Niebuhr  had  determined  to  retire  to  Copenhagen,  but 
the  prime  minister  Count  Hardenberg  entreated  him  witli 
team  in  his  eyes  to  remain  with  himself  and  the  king,  tuid  at 
this  juncture  he  could  not  refuse.  In  July  the  peace,  which 
involved  its  one  of  its  conditions  the  dismissal  of  Hardenberg, 
gave  occasion  to  the  apjKiintment  of  a  commission  for  per- 
forming ]\h  duties,  on  which,  notwithstanding  his  continued 
wish  to  retire,  Niebuhr  was  appointed.  When  the  diversity 
of  views  among  his  colleagues  induced  him  some  lime  aftcr- 
w  '  lin  to  press  his  resignation,  the  king's  answer  was 
-   _  is,  that  he  could  not  resist  his  request  that  he  should 
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t  xcmuin.  Olid  he  was  soou  sutisBed  by  the  reluni  of  hia  fonner 

'dlief  Stem  tu  the  bead  of  the  adniinistration. 

Of  all  the  unhappy  events  which  filled  the  year  1807»  noae 
hurt  him  so  deeply  as  the  English  bombardment  of  Copeo- 
hagen^  and  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  The  consequent  aJ- 
liiincc  \nth  France  into  which  Denmark  was  driven  made  the 
remembrance  of  the  subject  painful  to  Iiim.  He  never  fully 
forgave  England,  though  hie  indignation  was  diverted  from 
the  circumstance  by  the  change  of  eveutu;  and  tbi»  was  pix>- 
bably  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  steady  disUkc  to  our  counUy 
into  which  aAcr  many  variations  of  feeling  ho  at  la&t  bcttlcd^ 
In  his  present  state  of  discomfort  and  anxiety  he  readily  un- 
dertook u  mission  which  Stein  entrusted  to  him,  to  negotiate 
a  loan  in  Holland  for  the  discharge  of  the  demands  oi  the 
French.  In  November  he  left  Memel  for  Berlin,  where  hia 
wife  ai*rived  in  a  state  of  dangerous  illness  from  the  journey. 
The  mi&eriea  of  their  position  are  described,  as  the  public 
and  private  calamities  of  the  past  year  had  been,  in  &ome  of 
the  most  interesting  letters  in  the  collection.  He  was  al- 
tvaya  aflicctionate  in  his  feelings  towards  his  absent  tiienda, 
but  hia  present  anxieties  made  his  language  still  more  earnest 
and  tender.  Our  limlta  will  not  allow  of  detaiU,  which  yet 
form  the  charm  of  the  narrative. 

From  Berlin,  after  his  wife  had  recruited  her  strength,  they 
proceeded  to  Hamburg,  where  part  of  his  business  lay,  and 
after  a  abort  \'isit  to  Holstein,  when  Niebuhr  hod  to  moura 
the  loss  of  hia  mother,  who  died  while  they  were  on  the  road, 
they  arrived  at  Amsterdam  in  March  1808.  The  Dutch  ca- 
pitalists were  naturally  unwilling  to  risk  their  money  on  the 
credit  of  a  state  which  a  word  irom  the  emperor  might  de- 
stroy, and  while  the  negotiations  were  lingering,  Niebuhr  had 
abundant  opportunities  for  studying  the  country  and  people^ 
a  task  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  his  usual  energy. 
He  respected  and  admired  king  Louis,  and  intei'ested  himself 
in  the  public  institutions  and  in  the  pccuIiantieH  of  the  na- 
tional character.  To  please  hia  father  he  perio(UcaUy  wroto 
letters  containing  the  results  of  his  observations,  which  were 
circulated  amongut  his  friends  in  Holstein.  In  the  last  year 
of  his  life  he  meditated  the  publicatiou  of  tbc^e  jHtpers,  uiiU 
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there  is  reason  to  hope  thnt  they  may  yet  «ec  the  light.  Ho 
could  not  but  enjoy  the  contrnHt  of  hU  present  case  and  com- 
fort with  the  notation  of  the  preceding  period,  and  at  first  he 
>vfta  sanguine  ft«  to  the  success  of  the  loan ;  but  by  dejprees 
Ilia  hopes  died  away  ;  the  country,  as  its  novelty  wore  off,  ap- 
peared intolerably  dull  and  prosnic,  and  he  received  a  severe 
shock  from  the  news  of  Stein's  removal  and  proscriptiou  by 
Napoleon.  The  degraded  condition  of  his  adopted  country 
was  a  couEtant  cause  of  grief  to  him,  though  he  hod  adopted, 
since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  as  he  says,  the  maxims  which 
Phocion  lu^ed  on  the  Athenians,  and  the  warning  of  Jeremiah 
to  the  Jews  in  Zedckiah's  time, — "  Abide  in  the  land,  and  be 
subject  to  your  princes."  His  discontent  affected  and  was 
no  doubt  influenced  by  his  bodily  health ;  and  his  recoil^ 
which  he  received  in  the  spring  of  1  HUH,  was  on  every  account 
welcome  to  him.  Just  before  his  dcpiutiire  ho  found  a  sud- 
den incUnation  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists  to  meet  hia  views, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, which  probably  required  money  for  the  Austrian  war, 
and  wished  to  set  at  liberty  the  army  which  according  to  the 
treaty  occupied  the  Prussian  territory  till  the  demands  of  tl»e 
conqueror  were  discharged.  King  Louis  however  refused 
to  sanction  the  withdrawid  of  so  large  a  capital  from  Holland, 
and  the  matter  rested  for  the  present.  Niebuhr  refreshed  his 
spirits  and  hia  constitution  by  a  stay  of  three  months  in  Hoi- 
steiu,  and  in  Count  Moltkc's  library  at  Nuetschau  resumed 
hia  long-interrupted  «tudy  of  Roman  lustory.  Another  pe- 
nod  of  anxious  hope  and  fear,  and  another  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, were  occasioned  by  tlie  renewed  Austrian  struggle,  and 
the  ill-fated  heroism  of  the  Tyrolese :  but  he  bad  learned 
wisdom  from  experience ;  imd  he  hoped  that  ui  the  increasing 
■•Arnestuess  which  was  forced  upou  Germany  there  might  l>e 
^und  the  elements  of  a  nobler  national  life  for  future  times. 
In  August  he  unwillingly  obeyed  a  summons  to  join  the 
Prussian  Court  ut  Kfcnigsbcrg.  On  bis  road  he  saw  with 
interest  the  working  of  the  municipalities,  which  Stein  had 
bestowed  on  the  towns,  and  traced  with  the  curiosity  of  an 
historian  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  advance  of  tivilixatiou 
with  the  encroachments  of  the  Germans  on  Polish  barbarism, 
frum  the  time  of  the  Teutonic  knight£»  downwards.     While 
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hia  position  was  yet  unsettled,  he  brought  hU  books  (kcm 
St«ttin,  where  they  had  remained  from  his  first  arrival  in 
Prussia,  and  hia  letters  show  his  active  interest  in  every 
branch  ot"  Utcrature,  In  the  same  page  he  expresses  his 
admiration  of  Lord  Chatham's  letters,  of  Davy's  chRmicol 
discoveries,  of  SchcIUnj^s  philoaoplncal  >vriting8,  and  hii 
pleasure  in  finding  a  sharer  in  his  enthusiasm  for  Goethe's 
Faust.  This  was  the  king's  relative  by  moniage,  the  he&d 
of  the  illuBtrious  house  of  lladzivil,  with  whose  family  he  ever 
ailcr  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse.  He  said  thai  the  prince 
was  a  man  of  taste  notwithstanding  his  Sclavonic  descent. 

In  November  1  SOi)  he  was  made  a  ])rivy-couucillor,  and 
entrusted  with  the  department  of  the  national  debt  as  well  as 
other  financial  employments.  In  the  following  month  he 
proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  the  winter  in  imremitting 
official  activity.  His  own  statement  will  show  tlie  extent  of 
his  duties.  "  My  department,"  he  says,  "  includes  the  public 
"  debt  at  home  and  abroad,  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  the  Hnan- 
"  cial  part  of  the  alienation  of  the  demesnes,  the  employment 
"  of  all  money  in  hand  which  caji  be  spared,  the  calling  in  of 
"  the  active  bonds,  the  salt  monopoly,  and  the  bank  tran»ac* 
«  tions ;  besides  a  general  superintendence  over  the  provincial 
"  debts,  with  their  system  of  credit,  and  the  private  banks/' 
His  first  measures  raised  the  value  of  the  bank-notes,  ajid  the 
mere  fact  of  his  nomination  brought  one  class  of  stock,  which 
he  mentions,  from  aixty-fo^ir  up  to  seventy-two.  He  always 
considered  financeas  well  as  government,  an  art  rather  than  a 
Bcience,  and  one  which  could  only  be  empirically  aciiuired;  and 
he  asserted  without  hesitation,  that  his  own  long  apj»renticc- 
ship  had  made  him  master  of  it.  It  was  now  his  main  object  to 
encourage  trade,  as  the  only  means  which  could  relieve  the 
countrj'  from  the  jwverty  produced  by  the  war;  but  he  soon 
found  that  his  schemes  were  opposed,  not  only  by  his  col- 
leagues in  office,  but  by  Hardenl>erg,  who  in  a  private  station 
was  acting  as  the  king's  confidential  adviser.  His  biographer 
appears  to  us  in  some  degree  to  slur  over  the  tlisinclinaiiori, 
which  it  is  clear  to  us  that  Niebuhr  always  felt,  against  act- 
ing with  this  celebrated  stiitcsmnn ;  he  acknowledges  how- 
ever that  their  financial  views  diBcrcd,  and  wc  find  from  the 
letters  that  Niebuhr  saw  witli  indignation  a  system  of  ii^. 
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ng  in  which  he  steadily  refused  to  shnre.  "It  would 
been  easy  for  mc,"  he  saysj  "  in  this  spring  to  gratify 
ay  ambition  if  I  had  been  so  disposed."  Soon  afterwards 
llardenberg  resumed  the  administration,  and  carncfttly 
pressed  Nicbuhr  to  act  with  him.  The  king  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  the  order  of  the  red  eagle  of  the  third  class ; 
but  he  persisted  in  refusing  to  carry  out  plans  of  which  he 
could  not  approve.  He  applied  for  a  situation  in  the  Uni- 
versity which  was  to  be  established  at  Berlin,  and  after  much 
difficulty  prevailed  on  the  king  and  miuister  to  accept  his 
resignation,  rccci\ing  at  the  same  time  the  appointment  of 
ariogmphor,  in  the  place  of  the  celebrated  Johann  v.  Muel- 
ler. This  fortunate  event  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1810. 

At  Michaelmas  the  University  of  Berlin  0]>ened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Germany;  and 
among  them  Niebuhr  commenced  the  lectures  on  Roman  hi- 
story, which  formed  the  basis  of  his  great  work.  His  career 
had  been  hitherto  far  removed  from  that  of  a  professed  student, 
but  he  had  made  use  as  we  have  seen  of  every  opportunity 
to  increase  his  early  stock  of  knowledge,  while  the  tenacity  of 
his  memory  rescued  it  fn)ra  diminution.  In  historical  en- 
quiry, where  book- knowledge  and  political  sagacity  meet  on 
equal  terras,  his  experience  of  the  working  of  government 
hail  inierpreted  for  him  the  meaning  of  recorded  institutions. 
Trusting  in  the  soundness  of  his  views  he  confidently  under- 
took to  instruct  an  audience,  which  included  Savigny,  Schlei- 
ermacher  nnd  Ancillon  :  and  in  their  approbation  he  found 
an  additional  reward  for  the  labours  which  were  in  themselves 
his  highest  pleasure.  Besides  the  satisfaction  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  inci'ease  of  his  own  knowledge  by  his  preli- 
minary studies,  he  found  a  new  excitement  in  the  oral  delivery 
of  lus  discoveries  as  they  arose ;  (gr  the  extreme  sociability  of 
his  temperament  made  the  communication  of  thoughts  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  his  intellectual  acti^nly.  "  I  find 
my  memory  decayed,"  he  mournfully  said  some  years  arter- 
wards,  "  for  much  of  its  strength  arose  from  my  habit  of 
telling  my  ^fale  everything  that  1  read  or  thought." 

In  this  employment,  and  the  consequent  occupation  of 
preparing  his  work  for  the  press,  he  passed  one  of  the  hap- 
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piest  periods  of  his  life.  He  had  learned  to  withdra^r  his  at- 
tention from  the  darknefts  of  the  political  horizon,  and  to 
enjoy  tliQ  good  that  remained  ;  the  relief  from  anxiety,  the 
conBciuuaneas  of  active  usefulness,  and  for  the  tirst  time  in 
his  life,  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  a  class  of  men  whose 
powers  and  attainments  were  on  a  level  with  his  own.  He 
attended  a  pliilosophical  society,  of  which  8chlciermacher, 
Buttmonn,  Savigny,  Hcindorf  and  Spalding,  whose  loss  he 
had  soon  after  to  deplore,  were  members ;  with  Savigny  and 
Nicotoviws  he  fomied  a  close  fiiendship,  and  he  attended 
with  protit  and  admiration  Schlciermaeher's  philosophical 
lectures.  How  much  of  his  own  success  in  his  great  work 
he  atti*ibuted  to  the  encouragement  of  his  friends,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  their  society,  may  be  seen  in  the  beaulifiU  tribute 
to  friendship,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  of  hU 
first  edition. 

The  firat  zest  indeed  of  his  new  mode  of  life  necessarily 
wore  off  by  degrees  :  the  reception  of  his  H  istorj'  by  the 
world  at  large  was  less  warm  than  that  of  the  friends  who 
heard  the  lectures.  The  subject  also  declined  in  interest  as  it 
reduced  itself  to  mere  narration  ;  for  he  felt  at  this  time,  if  not 
afterwards,  that  his  strengtli  lay  rather  in  combination  and 
discovery  than  in  representation.  His  friends  too  separated 
from  lime  to  time,  the  philological  meetings  became  rare 
and  spiritless, — 'in  short  it  was  impossible  that  the  peculiar 
combination  of  circimistances,  which  had  at  first  coincided  bo 
happily  with  his  wishes  and  tastes,  should  remain  unchanged, 
or  be  welcomed  with  the  same  freshness  of  susceptibility. 
On  the  other  hand  he  was  encouraged  by  the  warm  appro* 
bation  of  Goethe,  whom  Ukc  all  liis  best  contemporaries  he 
reverenced  as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  litemture ;  abo\'e 
all  he  had  fully  determined  to  moke  the  History  the  btisincsa 
of  his  life ;  aud  as  he  ucver^hared  in  the  doubts  wliich  others 
might  profess  of  the  validity  or  importance  of  his  discoveries, 
he  could  not  but  feel  a  just  confidence  that  they  would  at 
some  time  be  fully  appreciated :  he  was  prcjwiriug  for  the 
publication  of  the  third  volume,  when  the  great  eventa  of  the 
time  again  summoned  him  into  praelicul  life. 

In  the  spring  of   1812  he  had  borne  in  common  with   his 
fellow  citi2en8  the  inconvenience  of  having  soldiers  billeted  in 
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hi«  house,  as  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Army  passed  through 
Berlin  on  the  fatal  march  to  Mom?ow,  The  anxiety  with 
which  he  waited  the  result  of  the  gigantic  struggle,  incre-a»ed 
as  it  wfis  by  the  conflict  between  his  hatred  to  the  French 
and  hi«  solidtiide  for  the  Prussian  contingent  which  hod 
obeyed  the  irresistible  command  of  the  emperor,  did  not  in- 
terrupt his  lectures  and  history.  The  policy  of  Napoleon 
shdt  up  almost  every  9oim;e  of  information  except  the  Moni- 
teur,  and  it  was  only  by  vague  rumours  that  the  story  of  his 
misfortunes  6rst  spread  :  it  was  also  dangerous  to  commit 
poHtieol  remarks  to  paper;  and  we  only  find  in  Nicbuhr^s 

^letters  at  this  time  a  fear  expressed  that  the  English  might 
laud  in  Holstciu,  or  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  At  last  the 
thirtieth  bulletin  mode  public  the  destruction  of  the  army ; 
fortune  once  more  presented  a  hope  of  freedom,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  proved  themselves  worthy  to  embrace  it. 

The  letters  of  this  period  give  a  vivid  rcpreseutation  of  the 
brightcninfr  prospects  of  the  nation.  There  had  been  several 
jKipular  tuniuits  even  when  the  French  were  known  to  have 
evacuated  Moscow  t  the  account  of  their  utter  disorganization 
came  nt  Christmas,  and  in  January  it  was  evident  that  the 

f  government,  which  wns  still  undecided,  wduld  be  unable  to 
preserve  peace,  if  Bulow,  who  lay  with  a  strong  corps  on  the 
Oder,  should  join  the  advancing  Russians,  As  soon  as  the 
die  was  cast,  old  soldiers  pressed  forward  with  oU'ers  of  ser- 
vice, only  requiring  their  officers  to  assure  them  only  by  a 
look  that  it  would  be  against  the  French.  Horses  were  col* 
lected  under  the  eyca  of  the  enemy,  who  still  held  military 

I  possession  of  the  country,  and  were  sent  oflF  into  Silesia  for 

Itlie  cavalry.     Already  Nicbulir  himself,  weak  in  body  as  he 

l-was,  and  sedentary  in  habits,  was  practising  the  infantry  ex- 
ercise in  secret.  In  a  few  weeks  the  garrison  evacuated  Ber- 
lin, and  the  council-house  doors  w^e  crowded  with  volunteers, 
'*  Like  bakers'  shops  in  a  dearth.'*     Witgcnstein  pushed  for- 

Lword  a  detachment  to  protect  the  city  from  any  return  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  Cossacks  amid  universal  rejoicing  bivouacked 
in  the  streets  of  Berlin.     Still  mure  gladly  did  all  Prussiana 

^•ee  their  own  army,  regenerated  as  it  bad  been  during  the 
of  servitude  by  the  genius  of  Scharnhorst : — **  there  is 
uo  other  army  in  the  world/'  says  Niebuhr^ ''  where  the  in- 
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dividual  soldier  is  so  much  n  gentleman  as  in  ours."  For 
himself  he  early  applied  for  an  appointment  as  secretary  on 
the  staff  of  one  of  the  generals,  justly  considering  that  hia 
talents  would  be  most  usefully  employed  in  business ;  but  ia 
default  of  this  he  made  up  his  mind  to  carry  a  musket  in  the 
ranks.  As  a  Professor  he  was  exempt  from  the  ballot  fnr  tbc 
landwehrj  but  he  determined  neither  to  avail  himself  of  the  ex- 
cuse, uor  to  depend  upon  the  lot,  but  to  give  in  his  name  vo- 
Uintarily.  The  noble  spirit  of  his  wife,  tender  and  timid  for 
him  as  she  was  on  ordinary  occasions,  supported  and  encou- 
raged him  in  his  intentions  of  sacrificing  all  things  to  duty. 
In  the  mean  time  he  shared  in  the  task  of  liberty  by  under- 
taking the  editorship  of  the  Prussian  Correspondent.  Of  tbe 
spirit  that  breathes  through  his  addresses  to  the  nation  in 
this  paper,  some  judgement  may  be  formed  from  the  extracts 
qviotcd  in  Mr.  Hare's  pamphlet.  The  king  rejected  hi«  ap- 
plication for  leave  to  serx^e  in  the  ranks,  with  a  prt>misc, 
which  was  soon  a1\cnvards  mode  good,  of  providing  him  with 
worthier  emplojinent. 

In  April  he  was  summoned  to  the  head-quarters  at  Dres- 
den, to  negociate  with  General  Stewart,  the  present  Marquia 
of  Iiondondcrry,  the  terms  on  which  a  subsidy  was  to  be  ob- 
tained from  England.  A  mission  to  London  for  the  fiirther 
arrangement  of  the  same  affair  he  declined,  from  an  opinion 
that  the  business  could  be  more  advantageously  tninsactcd  at 
bead-quarters:  he  was  also  personally  unwilling  to  leave  the 
scat  of  war.  While  he  attended  the  various  motions  of  ihc 
AUic<l  Sovereigns  through  Lusntia  and  Silesia,  he  was  some- 
times exjwscd  to  difficulties  and  alarms,  xvliich  were  furmid- 
able  to  him  on  account  of  his  wife,  who  accompanied  lilm  ; 
but  he  woidd  on  no  account  have  deprived  himself  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  gi'ent  strugi^lc.  In  the  court  iudee<l,  luul 
among  the  leaders,  he  found  neither  enthusiasm  uor  genius^ 
hut  his  whole  heart  was  with  tlic  army.  The  bravery,  disin- 
terestedness and  patriotism  of  the  250,000  men  whom  Prussia 
maintained  in  arms,  out  of  a  gross  population  of  five  millions, 
tilled  him  witli  sanguine  hopes  of  the  eventual  success  of  the 
struggle,  and  gave  him  a  new  bond  of  union  txj  his  adopted 
countrj'.  In  August,  having  signed  the  treaty  of  subsidy,  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  remained  there  till  February  1814, 
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when  lie  roccivcd  orders  to  |iroceed  to  Amsterdam  in  meet 
the  Eu^lish  couiiulsjiioucra  of  the  subsidy.  Here  he  remained 
till  the  concluBion  of  the  war.  The  Royal  family  ptiid  him 
much  attention,  and  the  constant  sxiccesaea  of  the  allied  armies 
furnished  him  with  continual  sources  of  interest :  he  had  been 
satisfied,  by  the  cam])aign  of  1813,  that  Napoleon's  minis- 
tfring  devil  had  left  him,  a  poiut  on  which  we  believe  he 
ditlers  from  many  hi{2;h  authorities ;  and  he  almost  regretted 
the  readiness  with  which  the  French  at  last  submitted.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  Imperial  dignitaries,  of  whose  tyranny  he 
knew  so  much,  woidd  fall  with  their  master,  and  that  the  gco- 
grajihiciU  doctrines  of  his  childhood  might  yet  be  realized  by 
the  restoration  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  Dutch,  who  were  at  the  same  time  en^o^ssed  with 
fears  of  the  probable  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  in- 
fluence of  England,  harmitnized  ill  with  Niebuhr's  feelings. 
The  climate  disagreed  with  his  health,  and  he  could  no  longer 
conceal  from  himself  the  increase  of  a  consumptive  cough, 
with  which  his  wife  had  been  for  some  time  afflicted.  As 
Isoon  as  his  business  was  finished  he  paid  a  last  visit  to  his 
I  father,  at  Meldorf,  and  then  returned  to  BerUn,  where  he  ar- 
I  rived  in  October, 

At  the  desire  of  the  king  he  gave  lessons  in  finimce,  during 
the  winter,  to  the  Crown  Prince,  to  wliom  he  formed  n  warm 
attadimentj  which  ai>pcars  to  have  been  cordially  returned. 
He  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  A\-ith 
deep  interest,  and  published  a  pam]>hlet  in  defence  of  the 
claims  of  Prussia  against  Saxony,  to  which  Hardenberg  attri- 
buted great  value.  He  considered  tliat  the  Congress  was  too 
much  influenced  by  Tallf^yrand,  and  felt  indignant  at  its  re- 
fusal to  transfer  the  whole  of  Saxony  to  Prussia ;  but  nothing 
gave  liim  s*)  much  pain  as  the  allotment  of  East  Fricsland, 
including  Hadeln,  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  to  Hanover, — 
a  mensurc  which  appeared  to  him  inexpeilient  for  England  as 
well  as  injurious  to  his  own  government.  Confiding  in  the 
high  spirit  of  the  army  to  give  Prussia  her  due  rank  in  a  new 
war,  he  sbarcd  with  many  others  a  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the 
midst  of  disappointment,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1815,  Napo- 
leon landed  in  France. 

The  joy  with  which  he  would  have  seen  the  great  campaign 
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which  ibilowcd,  was  blighted  by  domestic  aftliclion.  At  the 
end  of  April  Wia  father  died  at  the  ape  of  eighty-two,  and  be- 
fore he  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  which  affected  him 
deeply,  he  became  aware  of  the  imminent  danger  of  his  wiEt, 
Her  sister^  Dorc  Hensler,  instantly  obeyed  his  summons,  and 
remained  with  them  till  all  was  over.  Onthe20thot"JuneAmaUe 
died  in  her  hu&band^s  arms,  and  he  found  himself  alone  in  the 
world.  They  had  shared  every  thought  and  every  interest, 
pubUc  and  private,  from  their  youth  ;  and  even  their  cliild- 
lessness  had  endeared  tlicm  more  to  c^ch  other  by  conc«ni- 
(rating  the  affections  of  each  on  a  single  object.  In  the  hftp- 
piest  parts  of  his  iiiture  life  Niebuhr  felt  that  he  could  never 
be  again  what  he  had  been,  and  that  half  of  hiB  spiritual  bcii^ 
had  died  with  AmaUe.  He  was  a  little  cheered  with  the  ac- 
counts which  soon  followed  of  the  success  of  the  Allies,  but 
when  any  new  intelligence  came,  he  rose  invohmtarily  to  go 
to  his  snfe^R  bedside  that  he  might  tell  her  of  it.  In  a  Hhort 
time  the  government  offered  him  the  appointment  of  Minister 
at  Rome,  with  a  commission  to  undertake  the  negocintions 
with  the  Papal  Court,  which  were  necessary  tor  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Catholic  church  in  Prussia.  He  accepted  the 
offer,  with  a  melancholy  recollection  that  no  one  would  now 
share  his  interest  in  seeing  Italy  ;  but  his  anticipations  of 
utter  loneliness  were  removed,  by  the  consent  of  his  sister-in- 
law  to  accompany  him.  In  the  mean  time  she  returned  to 
Holstein,  and  he,  remaining  at  Berlin,  struggled  in  vain  for  a 
season  with  his  grief.  Mis  letters  at  this  time  are  most  touch- 
ing in  the  depth  of  their  son'ow.  "  You  long,"  bo  says  to 
Dorc,  "  to  nee  Male  for  an  instant.  I  must  not  cherish  such 
*'  a  wish»  for  I  feel  as  if  it  could  easily  be  granted,  and  cost  mc 
"  my  reason.  When  I  am  out  1  sometimes  hurry  home,  as 
**  I  used  to  do,  because  Male  did  not  like  my  being  away  longer 
*'  than  I  could  help."  Ilis  heidth  was  seriously  affected,  and 
it  was  not  till  his  recovery  from  a  critical  attack  in  the  autumn 
that  he  was  able  to  resume  his  habits  of  intellectual  activity. 
The  Chancellor  Hardenbcrg  held  tpul  to  him  a  prospect  of  be* 
ing  employed,  before  his  mission  to  Ilomc,  on  a  commission 
for  forming  a  constitution,  which  was  never  appointed,  and 
win*  {>rrhaps  never  intended  to  be  formed :  the  project,  how- 
ever, necessarily  iiivolved  delay,  and,  us  he  thought  it  possible 
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thst  the  minister  was  not  tu  eamert  as  to  his  diplomatic  ap- 
pointment, he  returned  for  the  time  to  his  literary  occupa- 
tions. His  first  object  was  the  History,  not  so  much  on  its 
own  account  as  because  his  wife  had  said,  with  the  wisdom 
of  love,  when  he  asked  what  ho  could  do  for  her, — *'  You  must 
finish  the  History,  if  1  live, — nud  if  I  do  not  Xwc."  He  found 
it,  however,  impossible  at  present  to  exert  his  productive  fa- 
culties ;  but  he  continued  his  instruction  to  the  Crown  Piinco^ 

bjmd  wrote  several  political  and  philulo^ical  pamphlets  ;  and 
Boon  after  his  sister-in-law^s  arrival,  in  the  spring  of  ISIG.  he 
published  the  admirable  biography  of  his  father,  which  stands 
first  in  the  collection  of  his  minor  works,  and  has,  we  believe, 
been  translated  into  KugUsh. 

Madame  Henaler  was  accompanied  to  Berlin  by  a  niece  of 
her  late  busbaiul,  who  had  been  educated  by  her,  Gretchen 
Hcnsler.  Fortmiately  for  bis  future  happiness,  Niebuhr  was 
led,  by  the  consolation  wliicJi  her  sympathy  and  social  checi^ 
fulness  afforded  him,  to  wish  tluit  she  should  be  tlienceforth 
the  companion  of  his  Ui'e.  The  love  which  he  had  not  to  give 
he  did  not  offer;  4md  she,  brouglit  up  as  she  had  been  to  re- 
vere and  admire  him,  was  willing  to  wait  for  the  etfect  of  time 
and  custom  to  withdraw  htH  mind  ti'om  the  post,  and  secure 
for  herself  his  undivided  attachment.  Thoy  were  both  anxi- 
ous to  secure  Madame  Hensler^s  company  at  llome ;  but 
feeling  that  the  sacrifice  of  her  habits  and  inclinations  which 

|the  iuid  meditated  was  no  longer  called  for,  and  thinking  it 
Btter  that  the  new-married  pair  should  be  left  to  themselves, 
she  returned  to  Holstcin  a  short  time  before  the  commence- 
ment of  their  journey. 

In  July,  1816,  they  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Rome,  ac- 
compnnied   by  the   secretary  of  legation  Brandis.      From 

LUegcl,  at  Nm'emberg,  his  old  friend  Jarobi,  at  Munich,  and 
nany  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  ^outh  of  Germany, 
Niebuhr  received  marks  of  attention  and  proofs  oi  apprecia- 
tion of  his  History,  which  gave  him  adcUtional  encouragement 
to  resume  it  at  some  future  time,  lu  his  progress  through 
Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  north  of  Italy,  he  employed  him- 
■clf  with  his  usual  diligence  in  examining  the  libraries  for 
sonuscripts  and  palimpsests,  and  in  collecting  statislical  and 
topographical  information.    At  Verona  he  mode  the  well- 
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known  discovery  of  the  fragments  of  Gains,  which  were  aft<nr- 
wards  published  at  Berlin.  jVfter  a  short  stay  at  Florence  he 
proceeded  to  Rome  in  October.  The  materials  for  the  ensuing 
part  of  lus  history  are  pecuUarly  rich,  as  it  was  in  Italy  that 
Licber  lived  with  him,  and  collected  Uic  agreeable  anecdoteft 
of  which  his  book  is  composed ;  and  we  have  a  still  more  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  his  chanicter  and 
opinions,  in  the  chapter  which  has  been  supplied  for  the  pre- 
sent work  by  M-  Bunseu,  under  the  title  of  "  Niebuhr  as  a 
Diplomatist  iu  Rome."  Our  hmits,  however,  will  allow  us  to 
do  little  more  ihaa  refer  the  reader  to  our  authorities.  The 
cxt(?rnal  events  which  influenced  his  life  were  few,  and  the 
development  of  his  character  during  the  seven  years  of  his 
embassy  can  only  be  understood  from  a  number  of  minute 
details. 

He  arrived  in  Rome  in  a  desponding  and  hypochondriac 
mood,  convinced  that  the  climate  would  he  injiuious  to  him- 
self and  his  wife, — that  he  should  never  rctuin,  and,  above 
all,  that  his  official  exertions  would  be  useless.  He  was 
anxious  to  guard  against  the  encroaching  and  selfish  spirit  of 
Romanism,  by  excluding  it  from  all  interference  with  the 
general  education  of  the  people ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
considered  that  justice  and  expediency  alike  required  that  a 
Protestant  government  should  not  tamper  with  the  Catlioli- 
cism  of  its  subjects.  He  wished  the  i>rofesaional  education  of 
their  clergy,  as  well  as  all  their  ecclesittstical  affairs,  to  be  left 
in  their  own  hands,  not  only  in  pursuance  of  lus  constant 
wish  to  multiply  independent  centres  of  action  as  the  best  se- 
ciu*ities  of  freedom,  but  from  a  conscientious  respect  for  the 
religious  element  which  he  recognised  even  in  Romanism. 
"  How  much  more  easily  I  could  satisfy  people,'*  he  once 
said  to  Bunsen,  "  if  I  only  was  an  atheist."  He  doubted 
whether  the  Prussian  ministry  entered  uito  his  views,  or 
\rished,  as  usual,  to  make  a  new  step  in  centralization,  and 
he  probably  distrusted  Hanlenberg  more  especially.  In  thy 
nieAu  time  he  exerted  hiuisell'  to  prociu"e  the  confidence  of 
the  Pope,  Pius  VII.,  for  whom  he  felt  great  respect,  and  of 
his  minister  Cardinal  Consalvi,Vith  sucli  success,  that  they 
not  only  made  concessious  to  him  more  willingly  thiui  to  any 
other  axnbaasador>  but  also  frequently  consulted  him  with  re* 
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fercncc  to  their  negotiations  with  other  German  courts.  He 
had  left  Berlin  on  the  faith  of  a  promise  from  the  Cliancellor 
HardenbcrjTj  that  his  instructioTis  should  follow  Iiim  immedi- 
diately  ;  but,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  four  years  passed 
before  he  received  them,  nnd,  in  the  interval,  his  official  func- 
lioua  were  confined  to  those  of  an  ordinary  resident  minister. 

He  (ound  in  llome  at  first  little  to  interest  him.  "With  the 
building  and  topo(rraphy  he  had  long  been  familiar ;  and  the 
surronndinjr  rountr)',  with  the  remains  of  the  Latin  towns, 
which  he  hntl  always  considerctl  the  richest  treasury  of  an- 
tiquities, was  rendered  inaceessiblc  by  robbery.  He  disliked 
the  cUmatc,  till  experience  had  shown  him  its  siiperlority  to 
that  of  the  north  ;  but  he  had  a  deeper  objection  to  the  coun- 
try, which  length  of  time  only  tended  to  confirm.  He  felt 
that  the  ItaHans  were  n  degraded  race,  and  that  the  basest  of 
the  Italians  were  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Their  levity,  their 
dishonesty,  and  utter  incajmcity  to  think,  excluded  the  possi- 
bility of  his  holding  any  social  intercourse  with  them.  He 
attributed  to  the  bigoted  and  tyrannical  government  its  full 
ivhare  in  the  moral  and  physicid  wretchedness  of  the  popula- 
'  tion  ;  yet  he  was  persuaded  that  ajiy  change  would  be  for  the 
worse,  except  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  French 
dominion  in  Germany,  he  thought^as  he  had  always  thought, 
a  triumph  of  barbarism;  but  he  now  confessed  that  iii  Italy 
Napoleon  was  the  messenger  of  civilization. 

Though  he  still  felt  himself  unable  to  continue  the  History, 
he  read  with  his  a/'customcd  zeal,  making  it  his  chief  object 
to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Greece  and  the 
.East,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  fusion  of  all  other 
■itates  in  the  Roman  Kmpirc.  He  complained, however,  that 
his  memory  and  ncutcness  were  weakened,  and  his  mind  was 
0|)pressed  with  melancholy,  from  w  hich  he  was  not  relieved 
till  after  n  critical  attack  of  illness,  from  which  he  had  not 
expected  to  recover,  in  the  autumn  of  1817.  Happily  a  new 
source  of  interest  had  been  awakened  for  him,  by  the  birtli  of 
a  sou,  in  the  previous  spring.  He  had  always  had  great  fond- 
ness for  children,  and  he  now  devoted  himself  to  the  infant 
with  the  whole  warmtli  of  his  af)ectionatc  character.  In  the 
succeeding  years  lus  wife  bore  him  three  daughters,  who,  w'ith 
their  mother,  shared  his  constant  solicitude  and  love  5  but  the 
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dnt-born,  MurctiB,  remained  bifl  favourite.  He  had  formed 
schemes  for  educating  him,  before  he  was  bom,  and,  froui  the 
first  dawit  of  hia  iutellect,  ho  began  to  put  them  in  practice, 
by  talking  to  him  and  teUiug  him  stories,  and,  above  all,  by 
explaining  to  him  the  aatiqiutics  by  which  he  was  surromidedy 
whieh  formed  the  best  preparation  for  classical  inetructioUt 
He  said  tliat  he  had  no  wish  that  his  son  should  be  a  fp-eat 
scholar,  but  in  every  proof  of  infantine  cleverness  he  took  the 
most  undisguised  pride  and  pleasure:  many  of  his  Icttors  ia 
Madame  Hensler  henceforth  are  principally  occupied  in  ac- 
counts of  this  kind)  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  correspondence 
which  more  a^ecably  shows  the  goodness  and  simplicity  of 
his  nature. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Ilome  Nicbuhr  took  a  K^arm 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  German  artists,  devoting  a  lar|^ 
portion  of  his  income  to  assist  them,  and  exerting  his  influence 
nt  Berlin  to  procure  them  pati'onage.  He  also  received  tliem 
willingly  at  his  house,  and  enjoyed  the  enthusiastic  devutiou 
to  their  calling,  which  in  some  of  them  was,  he  saw,  bringing 
about  great  results.  But  in  course  of  time  he  became  tired 
of  their  oucsidcdncas.  Conversation  was  necessar}'  to  liia 
comfort,  and  he  was  willing  to  discuss  art  in  its  turn  ;  but  it 
formed  only  a  single  element  in  tlie  vast  mass  of  his  inteUec- 
tuul  pursuits,  uud,  unfortunately,  the  painters  knew  and  cared 
about  nothing  else.  He  retained,  however,  a  strong  regard 
for  the  greatest  among  them,  CorneHus,  wliom  he  respeclcd 
nut  only  for  his  genius,  but  for  his  earnest  and  religious  cha- 
racter. He  meutious  with  approbation,  as  a  proof  of  the  ar- 
tist's seriousness,  a  circumstance  which  occurred  at  M.  Run- 
sen's.  ^Die  planet  Jupiter  wa«  shining  through  the  MJudows 
of  the  room,  and  Niebuhr  said  toThorwaldsen,  "  Let  us  drink 
a  health  to  Jupiter."  "  Von  ffamem  Jlirzen  yenic  P*  answered 
the  great  sculptor ;  but  Cornelius  objected  to  the  impiety,  and 
the  proposal  was  dropped. 

Nicbuhr's  attention  was  at  this  time  much  attracted  by  re- 
ligious questions.  He  saw  with  dislike  and  distrust  the  grow- 
ing disposition  of  German  Prutentantism  to  relieve  itself  truu» 
historical  belief;  aiul,  on  the  other  hand,  he  strongly  rfpr«>- 
bated  the  attempt  to  enforce  upon  men  in  the  nineteenth  ccn* 
tury  the  systematic  dogmatiam  oi  LuLlicr'a  age.     The  Old 
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Testament  he  thoupihl  it  unwue  to  revive  a*  wi  Article  of  faith  ; 
yet  his  vk'wn  u  ere  hy  no  meana  indefinite,  nor,  in  compiirison 
with  those  of  many  divines,  lax.  He  said  that  no  man  wa*  a 
Protestant  Christian  who  did  not  heartily  believe  the  articles 
of  the  Apoatles'  Creed  and  the  historical  truth  of  the  New 
Testament,  excluding,  however,  tlie  notion  of  litcnU  inapira- 
ttoD,  which  hud,  in  his  opinion,  been  unknown  cliiriiig  the 
Uni  ages  of  the  chiirclu  Hia  feelings  againftt  Roman  Catho- 
licism wore  far  stronger.  He  huw  before  him  nn  tmbt'licving 
pricBthooti,  imd  a  laity,  wliich  in  the  midat  of  its  sordid  snjier- 
stition,  had,  as  far  as  he  could  diacover,  no  tincture  of  religion  ; 
and  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  hia  life  he  was  one  of  the 
most  s&caloU8  and  conscientious  enemies  of  Poper)',  doctrinal 
aod  poUticftl*  He  saw  with  alarm  the  progress  of  proselytiam 
among  the  artists ;  and,  afVcr  much  exertion,  procured  from 
the  king  the  appointment  of  a  Protestant  chaplain  to  the  em- 
busy.  He  had  before  had  his  son  baptized  by  an  English 
clergyman,  according  to  the  Anglican  ritual,  and  he  attended 
the  tuneral  of  the  tirst  person  w^ho  was  buried  in  the  Pro- 
testant ccmetei-y,  while  Bunsenread  a  German  version  of  the 
8er\icc  according  to  the  prayer-book.  The  arrival  of  the 
chaphin,  Sehmieder,  was  aj^eeablc  to  him  on  ]>rivate  a^  well 
as  on  public  grounds,  for  he  was  fidly  determined  that  his  son 
should  be  on  ujidoubtuig  and  pious  believer.  "  1  caiuiot  give 
him  this  myself,"  he  said,  **  but  support  his  religious  instruc- 
tor 1  can  and  will."  Judging  from  observation  and  cxi>cri- 
ence,  he  always  connected  rehgious  taitli  with  historical  bc- 
hef,  which  he  liad  himself  never  thoroughly  realized. 

His  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  world  was  as  active  as 
ever,  and  brought  him  little  satisfaction.  In  the  governments 
of  Germany,  and  es])ecially  in  his  own,  he  saw  a  want  of  high- 
mindednesA  and  confidence  in  the  nation,  which  ill  repaid  their 
magnanimous  exertions  in  the  war  of  freedom.  Neverthe- 
less he  utterly  despised,  in  accordance  with  his  uniform  con- 
tempt for  clmnges  of  forms,  the  attempts  at  representative 
systems,  which  were  cummencHl  in  Buvaiiu  and  other  states ; 
and  he  saw  with  unmLxed  disapprobation  the  revolutionary 
lovements  of  the  students  anti  di»ftileetod  youth.  U'hile 
heir  temerity,  however,  filled  him  with  alarm,  and  their  pre- 
sumption with  indignation,  he  regretted  the  severity  of  the 
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measurca  wliich  were  adopted  against  them,  saying  oflen  that 
they  were  a  sect  and  not  a  party,  and  that  their  numbers 
would  be  increased  by  i)ersccutions. 

lu  1820  the  outbreak  of  the  Nea]>oHtaji  revolution  alaruied 
him  for  the  safety  of  Rome.  His  abhorrence  of  Jacobinism, 
and  his  well-fomided  contempt  fur  those  meanest  of  all  slaves 
who  ever  yet  pretended  to  freedom,  combined  « itli  his  anxiety 
for  his  family  to  make  the  approach  of  the  Austrians  a  wel- 
come event.  When  they  halted  on  the  frontier  for  want  of 
money,  he  used  his  own  personal  credit  to  i)rocure  it  for  them, 
n  service  which  the  Emjicror  acknowledged  by  sending  liim 
the  Grand  Cross  of  Leopold.  His  judgement  of  the  SpanUh 
revolution  was  the  same.  He  hiiw  that  a  )>eopIe  ^^ithout 
knowledge  or  principle  could  by  no  possible  combination  ar- 
range themselves  into  a  free  government.  Their  separation 
into  distinct  stales  would,  he  thought,  be  the  best  possible 
result,  exce])t  that  it  would  place  Spain  at  the  mercy  of  the 
compact  power  of  France.  He  doubted  not  that  anarchy  and 
military  tyranny  would  succeed  each  other,  and  that,  at  bc«t, 
they  could  only  hope  for  a  political  condition,  which  lie  thought 
the  moat  mcagreand  depressing  of  any — Anierienn  rei>ublican- 
ism.  The  interference  of  France  in  1S23  he  reprobated  as  an 
unwise  and  dangcrouR  act ;  but  his  bitterness  was  chicOy  di- 
rected against  the  English  liouse  of  Commons  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning, whom  he  considered  an  ambitious  and  dangerous  dema- 
gogue. His  views  on  these  subjects,  which,  whether  we  may 
ditfcr  from  them  or  not,  are  entitled  Ut  respectful  attenduii, 
will  be  found  fidly  developed  in  the  (French)  letters  to  the 
Count  de  Serre,  which  are  published  in  the  third  volume. 
With  ttiis  distinguished  man,  who  was  at  the  time  ambassador 
of  France  at  Naples,  Niebuhr  formed  a  friendship,  such  as 
rarely  commences  except  between  the  young.  He  fully  agrc<e<l 
in  his  political  views,  and  admired  lam  as  the  greatest  orator 
of  the  age.  M.  dc  Serrc  once  asked  him  for  a  summary  of 
his  views  on  Roman  history,  reminding  him  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  himself  not  a  mnn  of  learning.  *'  You  are  neither 
more  nor  leas  learned,"  replied  Niebuhr,  "than  Demos thenea.*' 

Simultaneously  with  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  at  Naples 
hia  instructions  at  last  airived,  and  not\\  ithstnnding  the  neces- 
sary interruptions,  his  activity  and  hisi  iutlueucc  M'itb  the  Pope 
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and  his  minister  enabled  htm  to  bring  the  arran^mcnts  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  tho  space  of  eight  months.  To 
avoid  any  imnecessarj'  delay.,  he  willingly  conceded  to  Har- 
dcnberg,  who  visited  Rome  at  the  time^  the  honour  of  makinjf 
tho  linul  settlement.  Ilia  fears  of  the  death  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  probable  bigotry  of  his  successor,  weighed  more  with  him 
than  the  desire  of  diplomatic  fame. 

IMien  the  main  object  of  his  mission  was  accomplished 
Niebuhr  began  to  consider  the  prospects  of  his  future  life. 
He  had  become  acclimatized  to  Rome,  and  expected  that  his 
healtli  would  suffer  by  learinf^  it-  In  Germany  the  lapse  of 
seven  years  had  made  great  changes  :  he  feared  to  find  his  old 
connexions  broken  up,  and  knew  that  his  undisguised  oppo- 
sition to  Liberalism  had  greatly  olfceted  his  popularity.  A 
desponding  temperament  is  always  disinclined  to  change,  and 
he  would  have  determined  to  remain  at  Rome,  but  for  his  fear 
of  making  his  children  Italians,  and  the  still  more  urgent  mo- 
tive of  his  wife's  incUnalion,  who  found  the  climate  as  injuri- 
ous to  her  health  as  the  country  had  been  from  the  first  disa- 
greeable to  her  tastes,  lu  the  spring  of  1823,  after  a  short 
stay  at  Naples  in  the  society  of  his  friend  De  Serre,  he  left 
Home  on  leave  of  absence  for  a  year ;  a  niiddle  course  which 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  his  government,  in  reply  to  his 
application  for  a  recall.  He  travelled  through  Lombardy  and 
the  Tyrol,  to  St.  Gall,  where  he  spent  several  weeks  in  re- 
searches in  the  libraiy.  The  a<lmiration  for  the  Tyrolese, 
which  he  had  cherished  since  the  glorious  war  in  1809,  was 
renewed  by  his  closer  acquaintance  with  their  country  \  and 
cotttrasled  strongly  with  his  anger  at  the  Jacobinism  of  the 
Swiss,  which  had  destroyt'd,  as  he  thought,  every  particle  of 
their  imtriotic  spirit.  Towards  the  autumn  he  arrived  at 
Bonn,  wliich  he  had  detennincd  to  make  his  temporary  resi- 
dence, partly  from  its  neiglibourhood  to  De  Serre,  who,  how- 
ever, never  returned  to  France,  and  partly  from  a  wish,  under 
evialing  poUlicid  circumstimces,  to  be  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  Russian  frontier. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  first  event  which  occurred  to  him 
after  Ins  return  to  Germany,  was  the  publication  by  Stein- 
acker,  of  an  attack  on  his  History.  In  preparing  to  answer  it 
he  discovered  a  clue  to  the  third  great  change  in  Uie  Human 
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constitution,  and  at  once  dctermLDed  to  recommence  the  labour 
which  he  had  so  long  intermitted.  He  considered  it  a  good 
omen,  that  hia  resolution  was  fixed  on  the  anniversary  of  hit 
betrothing  with  Amalie.  Durinf?  his  residence  at  Rome  he 
had  been  constantly  increasing  the  stock  of  his  materials,  both 
by  familiarizing  himself  on  the  spot  with  the  topography,  And 
by  collateral  studies,  of  which  his  investigations  into  the  mu- 
nicipal constitutions  of  Italy  and  Germany,  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  among  the  most  important.  In  his  letter  to  Sa* 
vigny,  the  philological  reader  will  find  much  important  infor- 
mation. As  a  specimen  of  his  characteristic  acutencss  we  may 
refer  to  his  discovery  of  the  identity  between  the  mbbio  of 
seven  pesze,  and  the  ancient  plebeian  allotment  of  seven  Jtt- 
gera,   (Vol.  ii.  p.  380.  ff.) 

Heimmediately  began  to  remodel  his  History,  in  accordance 
with  his  more  extended  views ;  but  the  continuity  of  his  labours 
was  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  visiting  Berlin 
for  the  settlement  of  his  futiu'c  plans.  During  his  absence 
there,  in  the  spring  of  1824,  he  lost  an  infant  son,  who  had 
been  bom  at  Bonn,  and  had  also  to  lament  the  death  of  De 
Serre.  Before  he  returned,  he  resigned  his  appointment  m 
ambassador,  and  received  a  grant  of  the  same  salary*  as  a  pen- 
sion. In  a  few  months  he  was  again  summoned  to  Berlin,  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  which  he  strongly  opposed^  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating.  He  oileii  complained  of  his  dctentiou 
in  the  capital,  which  continued  till  the  autumn  of  1625  ;  but 
it  amply  repaid  him  by  the  change  which  it  produced  in  bis 
feelings.  In  his  separation  from  his  wife  and  children  he 
found  for  the  first  time  how  completely  his  happiness  was 
bound  up  with  them,  and  resolved,  instead  of  dwelling  upon 
tlie  piLst,  to  devote  himself  henceforward  to  the  enjoyment  and 
improvement  of  what  remained.  He  entered  generally  into 
•ociety,  and  maintained  a  constant  and  affectionule  intcr«o«rfe 
with  his  unchanging  friend  the  Crown  Prince,  of  whom  He 
entertained  the  highest  hopes;  but  he  steadily  resisted  all 
attempts  to  attach  him  to  the  civil  service  of  the  state,  and 
finally  determined  his  future  career  by  an  ofler,  which  the 
miniatry  thankfully  accepted,  to  attach  himself  as  an  indo- 
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pendent  member  to  the  University  of  Bonn.     On  his  return 

he  engaged  zealously  m  liis  new  duties,  and  continued  for  the 

remainder  of  his  life  to  shed  lustre  on  the  place  of  liis  choice* 

He  fiuccespively  delivered  lectures  on  Greek  history,  from  the 

battle  of  Chirronca  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth ;  on  Roman 

history  to  the  end  of  tlie  republic,  and  again  to  the  fall  of  the 

.  western  empire ;  on  ancient  geography  and  ethnography ;  on 

Roman  antiquities ;  on  ancient  universal  history,  and  on  the 

history  of  the  last  forty  years.     Hia  vast  accumulations  of 

,  knowledge,  and  his  unfailing  memory,  enabled  him  to  dispense 

'with  the  fatigue  of  preparing  liia  lectures  in  writing  j  and  his 

impressive  though  not  fluent  elocution,  inspired  by  a  vivid 

'ImRgination^  and  an  earnestness  which  knew  no  distinction  of 

■Micicnt  and  modern  times,  secured  him  the  attention  of  the 

students,  who  honoured  him  for  his  uprightness,  and  loved 

him  for  his  kindness.     He  never  forgot  the  want  of  assistance 

which  he  had  experienced  in  his  youth,  and  kept  as  a  sacred 

duty  the  resolution  which  he  had  then  made,  to  supply  the  want 

I  to  others.     The  whole  pecuniary  produce  of  his  lectiu^s  he 

rftppbed  either  to  the  assistance  of  deserving  students  or  to 

the  institution  of  prizes  for  the  encouragemeut  of  philology. 

On  the  eve  of  his  fiftieth  birthday,  in  August  1826,  he  com- 
pleted the  second  edition  of  tJie  first  volume  of  his  History. 
The  alterations  had  grown  upon  him  as  he  proceeded,  and 
the  book  was  now,  as  he  states  liimself,  a  completely  new 
work.  It  forms  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  point  out 
the  changes  of  his  views  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  were 
only  the  development  of  his  first  discoveries,  and  bad  not  been 
anticipated  by  his  adversaries.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment, he  had  seen  before  that  there  was  a  road  through  the 
labj-rinth,  but  now  he  was  able  to  mark  it  out.  In  a  third 
kcdition  he  made  still  fuithcr  alterations,  and  at  the  same  time 
occupied  himself  with  the  more  laborious  task  of  remodelling 
the  second  volume,  which  bore  less  relation  to  the  studies  to 
whicli  he  had  devoted  himself  in  Rome.  The  completion  of 
his  t«sk  ^ras  delayed  by  the  bold  undertaking  which  he  fonned 
of  publishing  an  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  by  a 
number  of  younger  scholars,  under  his  own  general  superin- 
tendence. He  edited  iVgathias  himself,  and  more  particularly 
took  pleasure  in  ossiBtiiig  bisjKtn's  domestic  tutor  and  hi9 
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own  favourite  disciple,  Classen,  to  whom  he  assigned  a  coo- 
si  Jerable  share  in  the  worJi.  The  second  volume  of  the  Hi- 
story was  at  last  ready  for  publication,  when,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1 829,  an  accidental  fire  consumed  a  considerablepart 
of  his  house,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession  only  in  the  pre- 
ceding springy  and,  amongst  many  other  papers,  destroyed  a 
part  of  the  manuscript.  He  bore  his  misfortune  with  luag- 
nanimity,  and  devoted  himself  witli  great  energy  to  replace 
what  he  had  lost ;  but  he  was  in  some  degree  unsettled  by  new 
proposab  which  were  made  to  induce  liim  to  remove  to  Ber- 
lin ;  and  although  he  made  up  hia  mind  not  to  interrupt  the 
happy  life  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  Bonn,  he  often  said  at 
this  time  that  lie  could  not  j>er8uade  liimself  tliat  he  should 
remain  there  beyond  the  current  year,  because  seven  years 
would  then  be  completed, — the  longest  period  that  he  had 
ever  spent  in  one  place  &om  the  time  when  he  left,  his  fiather*s 
house. 

From  the  time  of  Ferdinand's  restoration,  thinking  that  the 
revolutionary  spirit  was  at  length  effectually  quelled,  Nicbuhr  s 
l>olitical  fears  had  been  principally  caused  by  the  allismce  of 
the  Jesuits  with  the  aristocracy  in  Fi*ance  and  Catholic  Ger- 
many. The  disloyal  and  antliiational  influence  which  the 
priesthood  exercised  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  by  means  of  the  pa- 
gim  superstition  which  they  maintained  among  the  i>eople, 
alarmed  him  the  more  from  the  disposition  which  the  French 
royalists  displayed  to  bid  for  popularity,  by  pandering  to  the 
un|)riucipled  appetite  of  their  countrjiuen  for  foreign  con- 
quest. He  a|)prehended  however  no  Immediate  danger,  and 
while  he  reprobated  the  appointment  of  the  Polignac  ministry, 
he  persuaded  himself  that  the  popular  party  would  submit 
without  resistance  to  the  cottp  d'tlat^  which  he  foresaw.  The 
revohition  of  July  came  upon  hirn  like  a  thunderbolt.  He 
admired  the  bravery  of  the  Parisian  populace,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  justified ;  he  also  thought  from  the  fir«t 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  measure  to  raise  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  the  throne:  but  in  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  the 
Bourbon  party,  which  had  raised  again  the  long-laid  demon  of 
^Jacobinism,  he  saw  the  cause  of  the  imminent  destruction  of  all 
Divilization  and  freedom.  He  never  doubted  that  the  French 
hordes  would  pour  across  the  Rhine, and  again  overthrow  the 
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thrones  of  Germany.  The  Polish  revolution  which  irame- 
(IJatcly  ibUowcd  filled  up  thf  measure  of  his  aiorms.  He 
thought  it  only  remained  for  Russia  and  France  to  contend 
for  iinivcrsal  dominion^  and  we  presume  he  imtici])atcd  that 
Sclavonic  barbarism  would  previiil ;  for  he  once  waid  that  he 
might  himself  have  wished  to  retire  to  the  United  States ;  but 
that  he  woidd  rather  that  his  children  should  grow  up  Ger- 
man subjects  of  ltu»sia,  than  Anglo- American  citizens.  In 
his  universal  despair  no  ray  oi  hope  came  from  England. 
The  Greek  war  had  placed  a  final  barrier  between  him  and 
the  allies  of  Turkey,  wliich  was  not  removed  by  the  battle  of 
Navarino, — an  event  which  seems  to  have  satisfied  no  one.  In 
1828  he  had  been  alarmed  at  the  failure  of  the  Russian  armies, 
and  doubtless  regretted  that  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  delayed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe.  This  was  the  only 
form  of  Liberalism  in  which  he  would  have  sympathised,  and 
unfortunately  it  was  in  the  adoption  of  this  that  England  wa« 
lost  backward.  The  growing  power  of  the  movement  party 
^during  Lord  Liverpool's  and  the  succeeding  administrations, 
and  the  universal  abandonment  of  Lord  Londonderry's  sy- 
stem, completed  the  process  of  alienation  which  had  long  been 
going  on  in  his  mind.  The  degeneracy  and  decline  which  he 
believed  to  be  spreading  through  the  world  had  already  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly,  as  he  thought,  with  us,  that  our  condition 
strongly  reminded  him  of  that  of  the  Komims  in  the  tliird 
century  ailer  Christ.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  respect 
which  was  paid  to  him  in  England^  but,  as  he  remarks,  atter 
reading  au  eulogistic  review  of  his  Hlston.',  he  derived  no 
pleasure  from  it.  lie  thankfully  appreciated  however  the 
»cr\'ice  which  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Tliirlwall  rendered  him  by 
their  admirable  translation,  and  he  sent  with  just  pride  to  his 
rdistant  friends  Mr.  Hare*8  eloquent  defence  of  his  character 
[against  the  Quarterly  Review.  He  also  urged  Mr.  Thirlwal! 
I  send  him  the  sheets  of  his  History  of  Greece,  that  he  might 
have  it  translated  under  his  own  eye  by  Classen,  and  that  he 
might  hiniscU'  continue  it  down  to  the  Roman  conquest, 

M.  Bunsen,  who  mentions  with  pleasure  the  respect  felt  for 
Niebuhr  in  England,  illustrated  as  it  is  by  the  fact  that  more 
copies  have  been  sold  of  the  English  translation  than  of  the 
original,  must  we  think  read  with  pain  the  bitter  expressions 
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of  censure  and  dislike  with  which  in  later  life  he  always  spoke 
of  our  country.  For  ourselves,  while  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  his  feara  were  unaccountably'  exaggerated,  wc  arc  more 
iaclined  to  take  warning  than  to  cherish  resentment.  Tliat 
his  alanns  pointed  to  a  real  d&ng:er^  we  believe ;  and  where  we 
cannot  understand  his  opinions,  we  ore  bound  to  Buapcct  our 
own  duUness  of  apprehension. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  July  revolution  Nicbuhr  had 
cautioned  the  students,  in  an  earnest  address,  against  any  at- 
tempts which  might  be  made  to  tamper  with  their  allegiance 
to  their  king  and  country.  In  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
he  uFjBred  on  the  completion  of  his  second  volume;,  which  he 
publislied  in  the  summer,  with  the  well  knowu  preface  in 
which  he  expressed  his  sorrowful  auticipatioas.  Uc  had  now 
lived  seven  years  at  Bonn.  On  Cliristmos-Eve,  1830,  he 
caught  a  cold  which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  on  tlic  se- 
cond of  January  1831  he  died.  His  wife  attended  him  during 
his  illness  day  and  night,  till  she  was  also  unable  to  leave  her 
room ;  yet  she  crept  once  more,  when  she  could  not  stand  by 
herself}  to  sec  him.  She  could  not  weep?  oud  once  only 
when  his  picture  was  brought  her  her  eyes  were  moistened. 
Nine  days  afler  her  husband  she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  aad 
was  buried  in  the  same  grave,  which  has  been  decorated  with 
a  monument  by  the  affection  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prusaia. 
The  children  went  under  the  protection  of  Classen,  who  long 
devoted  himself  to  the  son  of  his  patron  and  friend,  to  join 
tlkeir  chosen  and  natural  guardian  Dore  Ilensler,  who  had 
acted  a  mother's  part  by  their  mother,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  had  been  their  father's  friend,  confidante  and 
guide.  "  She  has  directed  my  life,"  he  told  De  Serre,  "  like 
"  a  guardian  angel ;  and  now  like  a  departed  spirit  stands  be- 
"  fore  me  aud  above  me  in  a  letter  world  :  a  friend  who  has 
"  awakened  and  inspired  the  beat  j>owci*b  of  my  heart  and  my 
«  intellect." 

In  pereon  Ntebulir  was  small  and  weak,  his  habits  wero 
temperate  and  regular,  and  he  had  the  good  seuiie  to  tind  time 
for  convcrsutioa  aud  domestic  enjoymvikt  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  severe  studies.  He  entered  with  earnest  sympathy  into 
all  the  little  interests  and  conventional  jokes  of  his  family  and 
friends,  and  he  writes  with  quite  as  much  eagerness  ftbout 
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M.ircuji's  lenming  g;reat  E,  or  Cornelia's  flowered  frock  for 
her  birth-tlay,  aa  about  consuls  or  cabinets.     "  I  shall  teach 
"  little  Amalie  to  write,  myscUj"  he  said,  "  for  her  mother  has 
**  no  time  for  it,  and  the  poor  little  thing  might  be  jealous  of 
'*  Mnrcua  if  one  of  us  did  not  teach  her."  To  his  dependenta 
he  was  kind  and  considerate.     "  1  wish  I  had  taken  the  go- 
"  vemess'a  room,  when  we  pot  into  the  house  first,"  he  told  hi« 
sister-in-law, "  but,  auti-revolutiooifit  as  I  am,  I  am  too  much  of 
"  a  democrat  to  turn  her  out  now,  in  right  of  superior  rank." 
We  have  endeavoured  not  to  criticise  Niebuhr's  historical 
genius,  but  to  show  its  admirers  the  outward  circumstances 
riinder  which  it  was  developed.     Savigny,  who  from  his  rela- 
tion to  the  historian  and  his  own  quulitications  has  a  better 
title  to  speak  of  the  great  work  than  any  man  now  living,  may 
be  allowed  to  excuse  our  silence,  bv  his  declaration  Uuit  no 
just  opinion  can  be  formed  of  it  during  the  present  genera- 
tion.    We  cannot  perhaps  better  express  our  general  view  of 
„his  distinctive  characteristics  than  by  calling  him  the  Cuvier 
of  ancient  history.    His  knowledge  of  comparative  mythology 
and  history  enabled  him  to  place  every  isolated  fact  in  the 
proper  place  of  the  skeleton  from  which  it  had  been  severed. 
To  the  unsuspecting  \'ictim3  of  traditionor}'  dogmatism  he  may 
jpear  a  teacher  of  scepticism ;  but  the  critic  will  recognise 
the  fact  that  his  aims  were  idways  positive.   He  cared  nothing 
for  the  proof  that  Romulus  and  Remus  were  not  suckled  by  a 
ivolf,  except  as  the  easy  first  step  in  the  discovery  of  the  ori- 
igin  of  Rome.     His  subject  in  the  first  two  volumes  was  so 
Itibscure^  and  the  results  of  his  inquiries  so  exclusively  the 
jproduct  of  his  own  sagacity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  he 
would  have  succeeded  as  a  narrator  of  undisputed  events.    In 
minor  writings  his  language  is  perhaps  too  warm  and  zealous ; 
for  instance  in  the  attack  on  Xenophon,  which  is  translated 
'in  the  Philological  Museum.     But  he  was  quite  as  much  in 
earnest  about  the  Pelupouuesian  war,  as  we  are  about  the  bal- 
lot, or  the  com  laws.     It  may  be  useful  to  know  that  in  his 
boyhood  his  studies  were  almost  exclusively  contincd  to  ori- 
ginal claasical  authors :  he  made  acquaintance  with  commcn- 
jtators,  after  he  had  thoroujrhly  familiarised  himnelf  with  the 
■  thoughts  and  habits  which  produced  the  words  which  they 
illustrated.     His  closer  knowledge  of  modem  authors  began 
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%vitU  Dante,  aad  pxtrndrd  over  the  principal  works  and  nuuh 
of  tin*  populiir  litoiuture  of  evt-ry  living  lanfrtiac*^*  His  oliicf 
worship  was  paid  to  Goethe,  but  he  freely  blamed  his  Itnlian 
Travels,  hi»  Wilhclm  Meister*s  Years  of  Travel,  and  others  of 
hiB  later  works,  in  which  he  thought  that  a  worldly  and  gneer- 
ing  spirit  prevailed.  He  liked  Scott's  and  Cooper's  novels, 
but  ou  his  deatli-bed  he  got  tired  of  the  ditFuseiicsa  ot*  one  of 
the  works  of  tlie  American  writer,  and  retpiested  Classen  to 
read  to  him  Josephus  instead. 

Wc  have  quoted  many  expressions  which  concern  his  poli- 
tical opinions,  but  to  a  great  extent  we  must  leave  them  in 
the  obscurity  in  which  we  rtiid  them.  He  was  through  life 
an  alarmist,  and  time  m\ist  show  whether  he  was  right  in 
crying  aloud,  or  the  world  in  not  re-gardiug  him.  For  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  uualterably  convinced  that  an  age 
of  barbarism  was  returning.  Even  earlier  he  pmjihesicd  the 
extinction  of  the  great  rival  churches  ;  of  Pi'otcstantism  with 
its  heartle<is  abstructiona,  and  of  Popery  with  its  cflcte  false- 
hoods ;  but  he  acknowledged  tliat  in  England  Cliristianity 
stood  unmovable  {/elsen/est.)  It  is  remarkable  that  ho 
Bhould  have  been  accused  of  connexion  with  rcvolurionmy 
societies,  and  that  the  paternal  wisdom  of  the  enlightened  go- 
vernment of  Austria  should  have  proscribed  his  Kieinc  Schrif- 
ten ;  nevertheless  that  his  name  should  even  yet  be  a  mark  for 
abuse  to  the  theoretical  enthusiasts  of  freedom.  The  truth  was 
that  he  clung  to  constitutional  rights, — if  plebeian,  from  sym- 
pathy,— if  aristocratic,  from  principle, — but  still  to  something 
founded  on  custom  and  history,  which  is  always  the  common 
terror  of  the  Jacobin  and  the  despot.  He  had  suflVred  much 
amioyance  through  life  from  the  i>altry  insolence  of  olipirchy : 
even  in  Rome  he  waa  indebted  to  the  respect  paid  him  by  the 
high-born  French  ambassador.  Count  de  Blacns,  for  his  ex- 
emption from  the  contempt  or  condescension  of  his  fellow- 
diplomatists.  Yet  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  equality  can 
make  no  resistmice  to  despotism,  and  that  a  privileged  clasa 
is  the  only  permanent  guardian  of  freedom.  lie  would  never 
accept  the  predicate  of  nobility,  and  remembered  with  pride 
that  his  father  had  refused  it  before  him.  "  Do  you  think  I 
woidd  insult  my  fjmiily,  as  if  I  was  too  good  for  them  ?*'  said 
the  proud  and  simple  old  man.     A  peasautrj*  of  freeholders, 
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indepcadeot  local  administration,  division  of  ranks  with  strict 
coiifiiic'iDciit  of  each  to  its  constitutional  functions,  relij^ious 
reverence  for  the  historical  constitution,  and  utter  rejection  of 
forci^rn  interference,  were  the  requisites  which  he  dcnianded 
in  a  free  state.  Representation  he  valued  little  except  when 
it  had  developed  itself  as  in  England  by  deprees  from  the  na- 
tional wants;  and  in  general  he  thought  that  the  right  of  ci* 
tizens  was  not  to  govern  except  as  it  might  be  incidentally 
necessary  to  their  being  well  governed.  His  views  are  the 
more  important  because  he  stands  among  his  own  country- 
men almost  alone  in  the  preference  of  experience  and  practice 
to  theory  :  they  will  we  hope  be  more  fidly  known  hereafter. 
In  the  mcaii  time  for  many  reasons  we  cordially  recommend 
to  our  readers  the  study  of  his  character  and  opinions. 


Article  V. 


1.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  affairs  qf  Canada,  Pre- 
sented to  Iwth  Houses  of  ParllamcDt  by  command  oi 
Her  Majesty,  1 810. 

2.  Papers  respecting  Emigration,     Ordered  by  the  House  of 

Commons  to  be  printed  March  10,  18-10.    No.  113. 

3.  Correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State  rcfatitte  to  Neio 
Zealand.  Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Queen's  command,  in  pursuance  of  an  address  to  Her 
Majesty  of  the  »th  of  April,  1 840. 

There  is  no  subject  wliich  attracts  a  gi-eatcr  share  of  public 
interest  at  present  than  the  plan  recently  adopted  by  the  go- 
vernment for  the  management  of  our  colonial  lands,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  conducting  emigration  on  tlie  self- 
supporting  system.  Mnny  conftieting  statements  and  cxag- 
,  gcrated  descriptions  have  been  lately  circulated  by  rival  par- 
ities interested  in  directing  emigration  into  particular  channels, 
with  a  view  of  influencing  in  the  choice  of  a  settlement  that 
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portion  of  our  feUow-citizens  who  have  their  eyes  turned  to- 
wards our  colouial  posscgsioas  as  the  place  of  their  tuture 
residence ;  and  it  may  he  therefore  useful  to  direct  their  aLten- 
tioD  to  such  sources  of  information  on  this  subject  as  appear 
most  worthy  of  confidence. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  us  to  the  measxs 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  wclfju^  of  society  in  a  new 
colony,  it  is,  we  believe,  universally  allowed  that  there  is 
noUiing  which  exercises  a  more  powei-fiil  influence  upon  it 
for  good  or  for  c%*il  than  the  mode  adopted  for  the  disposal 
of  waste  lands.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  carelcM  pro- 
fusion or  a  narrow  Limitation  in  their  distribution  is  moet  to 
be  avoided.  In  the  one  case  large  portions  of  the  wilder- 
ness are  interposed  between  the  settlers,  co-operation  is  pre- 
vented, and  communication  cut  off;  the  crcaliun  of  markets, 
the  growth  of  towns,  the  extension  of  civilization,  arc  im- 
peded ;  and  the  population,  detached  into  small  isolated  com- 
munities, are  condemned  to  remain,  perhaps  for  centuries, 
in  a  state  of  helpless  and  hopeless  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  capitalist  be  prevented  from  choosing  the  si- 
tuation which  he  deems  most  favourable,  and  if  a  range  of 
sod  be  not  afforded  sufficiently  ample  for  the  operations  of 
labour,  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  always  attendant 
on  a  newly  settled  state,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  in- 
ducement offered  to  him  to  risk  the  perils  and  chances  he 
must  be  prepared  to  encoimtcr  in  his  new  entcrprize,  even 
under  circumstances  the  most  encouraging.  It  is  there- 
fore the  first  duty  of  a  government  to  determine  and  fix  the 
golden  mean  between  these  two  extremes,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  society  together,  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  a  sufficient  degree  of  expansion  in  the  field  of  employ- 
ment for  labour.  Tlie  error  that  lias  hitherto  pn-miiled  ap- 
pears to  have  been  on  the  side  of  profusion.  The  difficultiei 
that  attended  the  early  colonists  can,  wc  think,  be  generally 
traced  to  the  great  extent  of  the  tracts  of  land  granted  to  in- 
dividuals, which  made  every  settler  a  landowner,  and  limited 
the  power  of  production  to  the  ieeble  efforts  of  unaflsisted 
labour.  For  this  evil  the  sagacity  of  WilUam  Penn  deviaed 
a  remedy  in  his  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  When  the 
Crown  granted  to  bim  the  sole  posseasion  of  that  large  extent 
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&untry  in  consideration  of  scnicca  rendered  by  admiral 
Penn,  hit*  tuthcr,  lie  otfercd  the  Ituid  i'or  uule  at  ttie  low  price 
oi'40«.  per  100  acres, and  2».  the  100  acres  quit-rent;  but,  in 

ier  to  counteract  the  usual  cftecta  of  this  easy  mode  of 

)uiaitioD^  he  made  a  reguktiou  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  settle  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  u  place  of 
worship,  which  compelled  the  population  to  remain  together. 

By  an  Act  of  Elizabeth,  rogues  that  wore  found  dangerous 
to  the  people  were  liable  to  be  banished  the  realm*,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II*  the  judges  were  empowered  to  exe- 
cute^  or  transport  to  America  for  life,  the  mosB-troopcra  of 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland t-  Under  the  proNTsioos 
of  these  statutes  u  great  number  of  con\'ictd  were  sent  out  of 
the  country,  who  were  assigned  to  the  early  settlers  in  the 
American  colonies,  and  by  this  means  and  the  purchase  of 
slaves  they  generally  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  calami- 
ties they  had  all,  more  or  less,  experienced,  in  consequence  of 
Uieir  dispersed  and  isolated  population. 

Notwithstanding  the  mighty  tide  of  emigration  which  con- 
tinued to  ilow  from  this  country  to  the  colonies  irom  a  very 
early  period,  there  were  few  parliamentary  or  administrative 
proceedings  on  this  momentous  question  dcser\ing  of  notice 
before  the  years  1826  and  1827,  when  it  was  investigated  at 
great  length,  and  a  mass  of  information  collected  upon  it 
by  two  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Mr. 
Wilmot  Uorton  was  chairman.  To  the&e  committees  the  re- 
ports of  the  sessions  1823, 1U24  and  1S25,  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land and  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  that  country,  were 
referred,  and  also  several  petitions  and  memorials  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  colonial  de|)artmeut  fipom  pereons  desi- 
rous of  emigrating  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  appeared  to 
them  in  1824i,  that  while  there  existed  n  redundant  population, 
which  was  found  to  repress  industry  at  home,  the  prosperity 
of  the  colonies  would  be  materially  promoted  by  the  reception 
of  tills  population ;  but  they  did  '^'  not  feci  that-,  in  the  prose- 
**  cutiou  of  their  examination  of  tliis  moat  important  and  com- 
**  paratively  unexamined  subject,  they  had  either  the  time  or 


•  39  Elii.  c  4.    See  Bur.  Ant.  Sut.  269. 
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:>pporUmity  to  perfect  that  scope  of  inquirj'  which  would 
*' jiistiiy  them  in  ofll'riujf  to  tlie  House  any  specific  recom- 
**  mentlations  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it  might 
<<  be  convcuieat  to  make  any  experiment  of  emigration  on  ao 
"extended  6cale*."  During  the  years  1823  and  1825  an 
experimental  emigration  from  Ireland  to  Cunada,  supporti^ 
by  purUamentary  grants,  had  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
total  ex|)cnse  of  that  of  1823,  including  one  year's  provision 
for  the  aettlerfi  after  location,  and  other  nrressimes,  omouuted 
to  12,531)/.  3*.,  or  22/.  1«.  «rf.  per  head,  for  5CH  persons.  In 
1825,  2024  persona  were  in  like  manner  removed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  •13,145/.,  including  their  location  and  support  until 
they  were  enabled  to  provide  for  themselves.  This  expense 
appeared  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment, for  according  to  a  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son, the  superintendent  employed  by  government  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Canada,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  first 
year's  labour  of  the  emigranta  of  1825  amounted  to  11,272/. 
8*.;  a  sum  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  the  expenditure  f. 
The  committee,  however,  were  of  opinion  that  any  future 
sum  contributed  fipom  the  national  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
cmi^ation  should  be  ultimately  repaid,  and  they  entered  very 
fully  into  the  considcrntion  of  the  various  modes  by  which 
this  object  might  be  attained ;  but  none  of  the  schemes  which 
they  proposed  for  this  purpose  were  carried  into  effect.  In 
the  mean  time  a  very  extensive,  but  altogether  unregulated 
voluntary  emigration  was  flowing  into  the  Cauadas.  This 
commenced  soon  after  the  final  establishment  of  peace  in 
1815.  In  1817  it  amounted  to  69/6  persons;  in  1818  to 
8221;  in  1819  to  12/J07;  in  1820  to  11,239;  in  1821  to 
8056;  in  1822  to  10,4/0;  in  1823  to  10,258;  and  in  1824  it 
reached  the  amount  of  75jOOO  persons,  three  fifths  of  whom 
were  Irish,  and  the  other  two  fiiths  Knglisb  and  Scotch. 
From  that  period  to  the  year  1H31  the  average  annunl  emi- 
gration to  these  colonies  amounted  to  above  20,000  persona 
in  a  year,  indejMzndcut  oi  that  to  the  United  Stutea.    In  1832 


•  Rm  Kcport  of  lH2i<. 
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Sarrivedat  Quebec  51,7'i6;  m  1833,  21,752;  in  1834, 
30,y3J  ;  in  1835,  12,527;  in  1836,  27,728;  in  1837,  22,500; 
and  in  1838  only  4992,  a  diminution  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  colonies  during  that  year.  The  greater 
proportion  of  these  pcraooa  were  little  better  than  paupers. 
Of  the  English  and  Scotch  it  was  calculated  that  about  one 
fourth  brought  money  or  other  resources  with  them ;  but  of 
the  Irish,  who  were  as  we  have  stated  the  larger  proi>ortjon, 
scarcely  one  twentieth  landed  at  Quebec  with  any  other  pro- 
perty than  the  scanty  covering  on  their  backs,  and  the  bed- 
ding with  which  they  had  provided  themselves  for  the  voyage. 

The  worst  description  of  vessels  were  commonly  employed 
in  the  emigrant  trade,  and  disasters  at  sea  were  frequent, 
while  in  those  that  escaped  it  was  not  uncommon  for  ty{ihus 
fever  to  break  out,  occitsioned  by  the  insufficiency  of  provi- 
sions and  the  total  disregard  to  the  necessary  precautions  on 
the  part  of  the  masters  and  owners.  On  their  arrival  at 
Quebec  the  sun'iving  passengers  were  frequently  conveyed 
from  the  ship  to  the  emigrant  hospital,  where  there  existed 
very  inadequate  accommodation  for  the  numbers  that  re- 
quired assistance;  and  many  who  cscajwid  the  fever  were 
Unded  on  the  wharfs,  witliout  means  of  procuring  food  or 
shelter.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV.,  called  the 
Passengers'  Act,  was  passed  in  1825. 

In  the  preceding  year  the  members  of  the  Quebec  Emi- 
grant Society  laid  before  t!ic  Eiu-1  of  Dalhuusie,  commander 
of  the  forces,  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sum  of 
750/.,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  his  Majesty's  government  for 
thf  relief  of  emigrants  in  Canada,  had  been  applied.  They 
remarked  in  tliis  document  that  the  influx  of  emigrants  dis- 
embarking at  the  port  of  Quebec  had  not  been  lessened,  the 
number  having  amounted  in  the  then  last  season  to  10,258, 
and  that  tlie  proportion  of  these  who  were  unable  to  proceed 
further  was  by  many  degrees  greater  than  the  city  could 
either  pi-OYide  for,  by  means  of  labour,  or  relieve  by  meaus  of 
charity,  especially  alter  the  commencement  of  that  severe 
season,  which  at  once  diminishes  the  sources  of  employment 
and  increases  the  wants  of  the  poor.  Independent  of  the 
burthen  imposed  on  the  community  in  consequence  of  emi- 
grants arriving  in  Canada  without  sufficient  means,  much 
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practical  inconvenience  and  occasional  suficring  resulted  6rom 
the  abscuce  of  any  adequate  authority  at  home  to  enforce  the 
fulfilment  of  the  regulations  of  the  Paasenf^ers*  Act ;  and  of 
any  means  of  atfording  to  the  peasantry  accurate  information 
as  to  the  new  country  to  which  so  many  of  them  were  haat- 
entDg,  and  respecting  which  they  generally  entertained  the 
moat  erroneous  impressions.  In  1831,  a  commission  was  up- 
pointed  for  the  regulation  of  emigration,  composed  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  L#ord  Ilowick,  Mr.  Francis  Baring,  Mr. 
Hay  and  Mr,  Henry  Ellis,  The  first  advantage  whit'h  re- 
sulted from  this  was  the  appointment  of  officers  in  the  prin- 
cipal porta  Q^  emigration  in  England,  Scotland  and  Irelaud» 
whose  duty  it  was  to  sec  that  all  emigrant  ^hips  were  «•- 
worthy ; — that  they  did  not  carry  more  passengers  than  they 
could  conveniently  accommodate ; — that  the  proWaiona  laid  in 
for  the  voyage  were  unobjectionable  in  quantity  and  quality; 
and  to  adopt  every  possible  precaution  for  the  protection  of 
emigrants  from  the  various  kinds  of  fraud  which  had  been 
generally  practised  upon  them. 

In  1835  an  amended  Passengers'  Act  waa  passed;  and  in 
1B37  the  provincial  government  passed  two  measures  to  mi- 
tigate thq  cviU  which  still  continued  to  exist  in  the  mode  of 
conveying  emigrants  to  Quebec,  notwithstanding  tho  appoint- 
ment of  agents.  One  was  to  levy  a  tax  upon  passengers  &om 
the  United  Kingdom  to  British  America,  to  be  applied  to  the 
I  relief  of  destitute  emigrants,  and  the  other  to  establish  aqua- 
'rantine  station  at  Grosse-Isle.  This  island  is  situate  some 
miles  below  Quebec,  where  vessels  are  detained  on  their  arri- 
val in  cases  of  contagious  disease  existing  among  the  passen- 
gers, who  are  thereupon  removed  to  an  hospital  un  the  island. 
The  last-mentioned  pro\'ision  has  produced  a  most  salutary 
effect  on  slii]>owuer8  and  emigrants ;  but  we  entertain  great 
doubts  of  the  expediency  of  the  former.  The  emigrant  tax 
waa  imposed  at  the  instance  of  the  home  government,  from  the 
inability  of  Quebec  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  sick 
or  indigent  amongst  the  muUitude  of  emigrants  who  pass 
through  that  city  on  their  way  to  the  townshi|>fi  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  oAcn  to  the  United  States.  But  this  ])rovision 
ought  to  be  made  by  a  proviucial  grant.  The  colonies  have 
a  deep  interest  in  holding  out  cveiy  possible  enoouragemeut 
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le  mtlirx  of  British  settlers;  and  the  fiantl  nccesaiuy  for 
reheviiig  the  casual  wnntji  of  the  emigrant  who  brings  liia 
labour  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  Canadiau  provinces 
ought  to  be  provided  for  by  the  prosincial  legislature.  This 
impolitic  capitation-tax  will,  we  hope,  be  discontinued  at  the 
expiration  of  the  limited  period  for  which  it  was  last  renewed 
by  the  Special  Council,  which  we  believe  will  be  the  firat  of 
May  next. 

Notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  o6Bc€r3  to  superintend 
emigration,  there  ap|}cars  to  be  still  ample  room  for  further 
improvement.     It  is  no  doubt  ditEcult  to  enforce  proper  re- 

f  gulationa  between  persons  who  charter  vessels  for  emigration 
aolcly  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  Irish  emigrants  with  slender 
means,  little  regard  for  comfort,  and  must  anxious  to  emi- 
grate in  a  body  vv-ith  their  (Heuds  and  neighbours.  Still  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  provisions  be  closely  in- 

.  ipected,  that  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  passen- 

Lgers  and  the  tonnage  be  enforced;  that  the  cla&siHcd  List  re- 
quired by  the  act  be  strictly  examined;  that  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  be  scrupulously  enforced ;  that  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  requisite  for  pnssengera  indisposed 
to  solid  food,  be  provided,  and  that  each  emigrant  shall  have 
sufficient  stores  for  the  voyage;  that  the  water  casks  be 
■ound  and  sufficient  in  number ;   that  it  be  seen  that  the 

'  vessel  has  not  false  decks  below  the  beams,  a  system  some- 
times adopted  to  e^-ade  that  part  of  the  law  whicli  regulates 
the  height  between  decks,  and  which  is  most  injurious  to 
passengers  by  placing  them  in  contact  with  the  damp  ballast, 
and  pressing  them  iuto  the  narrow  part  of  the  ship;  that  the 
medical  superintendents  should  be  properly  qualified,  and 
that  adequate  information,  advice  and  guardianship  should 

•  be  KUpplied  to  the  emigrant  on  his  arrival  in  America.  In 
oddition  to  this  it  woiUd  be  highly  beneficial  to  adopt  some 
better  regulated  system  than  at  present  escists,  imdcr  which 
emigrants  might  he  enabled  on  their  airival  in  the  colony  to 

'  proude  for  their  own  subsistence,  or  directed  to  that  quarter 
where  their  labour  was  most  required,  and  might  be  most 
profitably  euiployed. 

In  U])per  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  the  sale  and  ma- 
nagement of  waste  lands  was  vested  by  several  local  acts  in 
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certain  local  authorities.  The  plan  which  had  been  adopted 
in  their  distribution  was  an  universal  subject  of  complaint  to 
the  settlers,  and  was  highly  injurious  to  their  intei-csta  and 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  colony.  The  lands  were 
parcelled  out  into  parallelograms  or  squares  for  the  purpose 
of  being  disposed  of,  and  these  were  subdivided  into  seven 
portions,  of  which  the  government  reser\'ed  two,^one  for  the 
Crown  and  anoUier  for  the  clei^.  The  portion  cultivated 
by  the  settler  was  frequently  much  diminished  in  value  by 
reasun  nf  its  proximity  to  the  reserves,  which,  remaining  mi- 
occupied  and  uncultivated,  prevented  the  formation  of  roads, 
and  the  means  necessary  for  transporting  the  produce  of  the 
fiums*.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  the  prof^css  of  the 
Canudas,  in  internal  improvement  and  political  importance, 
has  been  very  considerable.  In  1714  the  entire  population 
of  that  country  did  not  exceed  27,tXX);  and  in  1/83,  al\cr 
twenty-four  yeai's  of  English  colunizatiou,  it  only  amounted  to 
113,0U0t.  It  is  at  present  about  a  million  and  a  quarter. 
Banister,  "  On  Emigi'ation,"  estimates  the  lands  of  British 
America,  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  to  be  1-15,000,000  of 
ncR's.  A  grejtt  portion  still  remains  unsettled,  and  presents 
a  field  of  the  most  ample  promise  to  the  emigrant  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  Forests  of  the  finest  timber,  soil  of  the 
richest  description  for  the  ptirposes  of  agriculture,  extensive 
mineral  districts,  and  fisheries  almost  unlimited,  reqiure  no- 
thing but  a  large  po])ulation  to  produce  wealth  in  abundance, 
Plenty  of  fiiel  and  abundant  water-power  offer  thcmHulvirs  to 
the  consideration  of  the  mauufactim;r.  Tlie  merchant  is  at- 
tracted by  safe  and  spacious  harbours,  and  the  numerous 
rivers  which  supply  cheap  and  abundant  faciUtics  of  inter- 
communication, and  on  all  sides  the  materials  of  industry, 
ample  and  unappropriated,  invite  and  promise  to  rewoi'd  the 
exertions  of  the  settler. 

With  such  a  power  of  production,  and  possessing  such 
iQcona  for  the  beneficial  employment  of  the  superabundant 


*  The  (jLiicttion  of  tbe  clers>  reaerVM.  «1iich  hta  been  x  fruitfiil  wiitcc  of  d[M- 
rord  for  iipirordt  of  Iwentj  yean,  u  now  wn  tnint  about  to  be  f.t'  '  '  '^11 
hu  Iwcn  iiftSKiI  by  [he  culutiial  tt-giilature  fur  tbe  talc  of  lUn«  l>-  w 

diitribution  of  the  prori^ctU,  niiicji  U  at  preiriii  Iwforc  tbc  Uopcria:  i 
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Cftpitftl  nnd  labour  of  Great  Britain^  it  may  perlinps  excite 
surjjrise  that  the  tide  of  emigrution  to  North  America  should 
not  have  been  still  more  rapid  than  it  has  been.  This  may 
he  accounted  for  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  our 

■■countrjTncn  settling  in  these  colonies.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  mode  adopted  in  the  disposal  of  land,  which 
has  had  the  fatal  effect  of  placing  a  vast  extent  of  territory 
out  of  the  control  of  government,  and  yet  of  retaining  it  in  a 
ate  of  waste.     Amongst  the  advnntat^es  which  the  public 

^O^ve  to  the  short  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  in 
that  country,  the  exposure  of  this  system,  by  means  of  a 
ctjmmission  of  inquiry  issued  by  that  nobleman,  ia  not  tlie 
least  important.  It  appears  from  official  returns  thus  obtained, 
that  out  of  about  17,000,000  of  acres  comprised  within  the 
sun'eyed  districts  of  Upjjer  Canada,  less  than  1,600,000  are 
yet  unappropriated;  but  of  tliis  amount  450,000  acres  are 
required  for  the  reserve  for  roads,  and  500,000  acres  to  sa- 
tisfy claims  for  grants  founded  on  jiledges  made  by  the  f^- 
vcmmcnt.  The  remaining  030,000  acres  open  to  grant,  cou- 
Bist,  for  the  most  part,  of  land  inferior  in  position  and  quality. 
In  Lower  Canada,  out  of  6,169,963  acres  in  the  surveyed 
townships,  nearly  4,000,000  acres  have  been  granted  or  sold ; 
and  there  are  unsatisfied,  but  indisputable,  claims  for  grants 
to  the  amount  of  about  500,000.  In  Nova  Scotia  nearly 
0,000,000  of  acres  have  been  granted;  and,  in  the  oi>inion  of 
the  suneyor-gencral,  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  land  which 
remains  to  the  Crown,  or  3(X),(X)0  acres,  is  available  for  the 
purposes  of  settlement.  The  whole  of  Prince  Edward's 
island,  about  1,100,000  acres,  was  alienated  in  one  day.  In 
New  Brunswick  •1,'100,(X>0  acres  have  been  granted  or  sold, 
leaving  to  the  Crown  about  11,000,000,  of  which  5,500,000 
acres  are  considered  tit  for  immediate  settlement. 

Of  tlie  lands  distributed  in  Upper  Canada,  3,200,000  have 
l>een  granted  to  "  U.  E,  Loyalists,"  being  refugees  from  the 
United  States  who  settled  in  the  province  before  1787,  and 
their  children;  730,000  acres  to  militiamen;  450,000  acres 
to  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors;  253,000  acres  to  magi- 
strates mid  barristers;  13G,000  acres  to  executive  councillors 
and  their  families ;  50,000  acres  to  five  legislative  councillors 
and  their  families ;  36,900  acres  to  clergymen  as  private  pro* 
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perty ;  2^4,000  acres  to  persons  contracting  to  mnlce  piirv*'Tft ; 
02j52G  acres  to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy ;  aOOjtXK)  acre* 
for  the  endowment  of  schools ;  48,520  acres  to  Colonel  Tal- 
bot; 12,000  acres  to  the  heirs  of  General  Brock,  and  12,000 
acres  to  Doctor  Mountain,  u  former  bishop  of  Quebec ; 
making  altogether,  with  the  clergy  resen'cs,  nearly  half  of  all 
the  sur>*eyed  land  in  the  province.  In  Lower  Canada,  ex- 
clusively of  grantfi  to  refugee  loyalists,  as  to  the  amount  of 
which  the  Crown  Lands*  department  could  furnish  no  infor- 
mation^ 450,000  acres  had  been  granted  to  militiamen ;  7^,000 
acres  to  executive  councillors;  about  48,000  to  Governor 
Milne;  upwards  of  100,000  acres  to  Mr.  Cushing  and  an- 
other, as  a  reward  for  giving  information  in  a  case  of  high 
treason ;  300,000  acres  to  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  1,4S7}000 
acres  to  ^'  leaders  of  townships" ;  makinj;  altogether,  with  tlie 
clergy  rcacn^es,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  surveyed  lands 
originally  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.  A  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  land  in  Upper  Canada, — perhaps  less  than  a 
tenth, — thus  granted,  has  been  even  occupied  by  settlers, 
much  less  reclaimed  and  cultivated ;  while  in  Lower  Canada, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  townships  bordering  on  the  Ame- 
rican frontier,  which  have  been  comparatively  well  settled,  iu 
despite  of  the  proprietors,  by  American  squatters,  it  may  Im 
said  that  nineteen-twenticlhs  of  these  parts  are  still  unsettled, 
and  in  a  perfectly  wild  state*. 

The  chief  agent  for  emigrants  in  Upper  Canada  states  with 
reference  to  this  system : 

"The  principal  evils  to  which  aettlers  in  a  new  town»hip  are  sabjccrt, 
result  from  the  scantiDess  of  population.  A  townsblp  contains  80,000 
acres  of  laud ;  one-&eventh  is  roserved  for  the  clergy,  aiu]  un«-»«T«ntfa  (br 
the  Crown  t  coatcqucnUvt  live-sevcDtha  rtimain  for  the  ittsposul  of  p»ern- 
ment,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  taken  up  by  grants  to  V.  E.  Loyalists, 
militiamen,  officers  and  others ;  the  far  gn>ater  part  of  these  grants  remain 
in  an  unimproved  state.  These  blocks  of  wild  land  place  the  actual  settler 
ill  nn  almost  hopeless  condition ;  he  can  hardly  eipect,  during  hts  lifetlixM* 
to  sr«  his  neighbourhood  contain  a  popalation  sufficiently  dense  to  support 
mills*  BchooU,  pott-offices,  placet  of  worship*  markets  or  ahops  i  asd  with- 
out these,  civilization  retrograded.  Rosds,  under  such  circumstoDces*  can 
neither  be  opened  by  the  setllcr*,  nor  kept  in  proper  repair,  even  if  made 
by  the  government.    The  inconvenience  arising  from  want  of  roads  is  T«y 
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t,  and  ii  best  illustrated  by  an  instance  which  Cftme  aader  my  own 
vatiou  ia  1834.     I  loet  a  MttLer  from  the  townfthip  of  Warwick  on 
[  the  Caradoc  ptniiu,  returning  from  the  gh&t-miU  at  Westmiastor,  wiUi  the 
J  flour  and  brao  of  thirtecu  bushels  of  wheat ;  be  hod  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
Lborw  attached  to  his  waggon,  and  had  been  absent  nine  days,  and  did  not 
expect  to  reach  home  until  the  following  «veuiog.     Light  a«  his  load  wn, 
he  auured  me  that  he  had  to  anload  wholly  or  in  part  several  times ;  and 
after  drtTing  his  waggon  through  the  swamps  to  pick  out  a  road  tlirougb 
itbe  woods  where  the  swamps  and  gulUes  were  fordoblc,  and  to  carry  the 
ibaga  on  his  back  and  replace  them  ia  the  waggon.   Supposing  Uie  servicea 
pof  the  man  and  his  team  to  be  worth  two  dollars  per  day,  the  expense  of 
transport  would  he  twenty  dollars.    As  the  freight  of  wheat  from  Toronto 
to  Li^Tfpoot  (England)  is  rather  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  bushel,  it  follows 
that  a  person  living  in  this  city  could  get  the  Mme  wheat  ground  on  tht 
banlu  of  the  Mersey,  and  the  dour  and  bran  reCarned  to  him  at  a  much 
I  espense  than  he  could  transport  it  from  the  rear  of  Warwick  to  West- 
^ninatcr  and  back, — a  distance  less  than  90  miles.     Since  1634  a  grist- 
mill has  been  built  at  Adelaide,  the  adjoining  township,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Warwick  settlers;  but  the  people,  in  many  parts  of  the 
province,  stitl  suffer  great  iuconvenicace  from  the  same  cauM*." 

Mr,  Rankin,  deputy- land-sun'ey or,  says: 

"To  such  an  extent  have  these  difficulties  been  eiperienced,  as  to  occa- 
sion the  abandonment  of  settlements  which  had  been  formed.  I  may  men- 
tion as  an  instance  of  tliis  t)ie  township  of  Rama,  where,  after  a  trial  of 
three  3*ear8,  the  settleni  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  improvementa. 
Id  the  township  of  St.  Vincent  almost  all  the  most  valuable  settlers  have  left 
their  farms  for  the  same  cause.  l*here  have  been  numerous  instances  In 
which,  though  the  settlement  has  not  been  attogetlier  abandoned,  the  most 
valuable  settlcrit,  after  uitavoiliog  sLruggles  of  several  years  with  the  lUffi- 
culties  1  have  described,  liave  leA  their  fannsi'." 

There  is  a  mass  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  for  which 
we  refer  out  readers  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Efforts 
have  beeu  mode  occasionally  by  the  home  governnient  to  re- 
medy this  evil,  so  deatnictive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  co- 
lony ;  but  these  have  been  generally  defeated  by  the  local 
executive.  Instructions  were  sent  out  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Constitutional  Act,  to  restrain  excessive  grants 
of  land ;  and  directing,  that  in  future  no  farm-lot  should  be 
granted  to  any  person,  being  master  or  mistress  of  a  family, 
in  any  township  to  be  laid  out,  which  should  contain  more 
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thaa  200  acres.    The  governor,  however,  was  invested  with 
a  tliscretionarj- power  to  grant  additional  quantities  in  certain 
casta,  not  exceeding  1000  acres*     The  greater  part  of  the 
land  granted  to  "  leaders  of  townsliipa"  was  granted  to  indi- 
viduals at  the  rate  of  from  10,000  to  50,000  to  each  person, 
who,  to  evade  the  regulation,  usually  got  a  petition,  signed 
by  the  requisite  number  of  persons,  praying  for  a  grant  of 
1200  acres  to  each ;  but  they,  in  the  capacity  of  leaders,  usu- 
ally obtained  the  whole  of  the  land.     A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  who  aftenvards  investigated  this  evasion 
of  the  instructions  of  the  Crown,  reported  that  it  was  ftilly 
within  the  knowledge  of  certain  persons  in  the  colony  who 
possessed  and  abused  His  Majeaty*8  coutidence.     In  July 
1827  iustructiona  were,  in  like  manner,  forwarded  to  the  co- 
lony from  the  home  government  as  to  the  disposal  of  public 
lands  in  Upper  Canada,  directing  that  free  grants  shoidd  be 
discontinued,  and  a  price  required  for  land  aUenatcd  by  the 
Crown.    The  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  by  sale  since  those 
instructions  were  given,  is  stated  to  amount  to  100,31 7  acres ; 
while  the  quantity  disposed  of  by  free  grant  during  the  same 
period,  all  in  respect  of  antecedent  claims,  is  about  2,000,000 
acres.     In  1831  Lord  Rij)on  confirmed  and  endeavoured  to 
enforce  an  uniform  system  of  sale ;  yet  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  where  this  system  has  been  estabUshed  since  that 
period,  there  were,  at  the  date  of  Lord  Durham's  report,  un- 
settled and  probably  indisputable  claims  for  free  grants  to 
the  amount  of  from  1,000,000  to  1,300,000  acres*.     By  an 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  (7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  62), 
the  quantity  of  the  clergy  reser\'cs  to  he  sold  in  one  year 
was  limited  to  100,000  acj^s,  and  the  whole  amount  to  be 
sold  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  reser\ed ;  but,  in  vio- 
lation of  this  act,  there  were  sold,  in  1835, 111,2/7  acres,  and 
in  the  whole  309,551  acres,  out  of  617)895  acres  reser\*edt. 

A  source  of  great  perple.vity  and  litigation  in  these  colonic* 
is  the  inaccuracy  of  the  surveys  of  public  land.  In  many  cases 
the  boundaries  of  land  granted  have  never  been  surveyed  or 
laid  down  at  aU;  and  it  has  IKfjuently  happened,  that  differ- 


*  Lonl  Dnrliom*!  R^Hirt  itnd  Aii)icnitix  U.,  qu.  109, 110. 
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pnt  grants  have  been  made  for  the  anme  lot.  Tliis  arose 
from  the  dcHciency  nf  persons  competent  to  make  surveys, 
anfl  has  been  continued  by  the  i>niclice  of  letting  out  tlie 
|iurvry8  to  any  one  willing  to  contract  for  them  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  land,  and  who,  in  some  caaes^  hurried  through  a 
township  with  such  extreme  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  that 
there  are  instances  in  which  scarcely  a  single  lot  is  of  the 
dimensions^  or  in  tlie  position  ^signed  to  it  in  the  diagram. 
Mr,  Scwcll,  late  chief-justice  of  the  province,  states : 

"  I  have  knonrn  of  many  dcfccid  in  the  survey*,  which  have  appeared 
ia  many  cases  before  mc,  ftiid  am  apprehensive  that  they  are  ver^*  nume- 
rou5.  I  can  oDiy  state  from  my  own  opinion  two  remedies  by  which  theae 
UcfecU  may  be  to  some  degree  remedied  ;  the  one  is  by  running  anew  the 
outlinn  of  the  several  townships ;  the  other,  an  Act  to  give  t|a)ct  posses- 
sion^  Buch  as  has  been  heretofore  passed  in  other  proviaccft.  I  am  afraid 
that  running  the  outlines  of  the  townships  would  not  be  of  any  great  be- 
nefit beyond  exposing  the  errors*/* 

When  we  turn  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  United  States, 

we  find  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mismanagement  and  abuses 

iwe  have  noticed.     Since  the  year  1 7^6  the  disposal  of  jjub- 

!ic  land,  not  already  appropriated  to  parlicnlar  states,   has 

been  rcgidatcd  by  one  uniform  law  of  Congress.    The  extent 

of  territory  within  the  bounds  of  the  Union  is  immense.    By 

the  treaty  of  1783  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

States>  the  Mississippi  was  declared  to  be  the  western  bound- 

ory  of  the  new  republic;  on  the  north  its  limits  were  not 

specifically  defined,  and  the  line  between  New  Brunswick 

and  the  state  of  Maine  is  still  unsettled.     By  the  treaty  of 

Fort  Stanwix  in  1794>  the  Indian  tribes,  comprising  tljc  Six 

Nations,  ceded  a  large  tract  of  countrj-  to  the  federal  govern- 

■meut  west  of  a  certain  line,  described  in  the  treaty,  in  consi- 

-dcration  that  they  should  remain  in  undisturbed  possesaion 

of  the  remaining  portion,  which  they  retained  for  their  own 

ase.     The  House  of  Representatives  reported  on  the  16th  of 

^February  1827,  that  the  quantity  of  land  purchased  from  or 

ceded  by  the  Indians,  to  that  date,  was  about  200,000,000  of 

LAcrcs  ;  and  the  expense  which  had  been  thereby  incurred,  in 

'payments  and  contributions,  amounted  to  3,868,379  dollars, 

or  about  two  cents,  or  one  penny  sterling  per  acre ! 
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Louisiana,  containing  750,000,000  of  acres>  was  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  St^ites  by  the  treaty  of  1803,  under 
which  the  latter  claim  the  right  of  extending  their  dominion 
to  the  Pacific.  The  quantity  of  their  public  lands  yet  re- 
maining unsold  is  eetiniated  at  1,000,00(»,000  acres.  Within 
the  territorial  limits  of  several  of  the  Atlantic  states  a  con- 
fiiderable  portion  of  the  soil  belongs  to  the  state  or  the  local 
government,  and  is  sold  for  its  exclusive  advantage ;  but 
in  the  western  and  southern  states,  the  unappropriated  do- 
main commonly  belongs  to  the  general  government,  and 
not  to  the  state  wherein  it  is  situated.  The  receipts  of  the 
Federal  Government,  arising  from  the  sales  of  public  landft 
from  17^6  to  1835,  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of 
£12,439,049  18«.  Sd.  The  sales  of  land  are  by  public  auc- 
tion, and  an  upset  or  miniraiun  price  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. By  the  Act  of  May  18th,  179<»,  that  price  was  declared 
to  be  two  dollars  per  acre.  The  purchaser  was  required  to 
deposit,  at  the  time  of  sale,  onc-twenticth  part  of  the  amount 
of  the  purchase- money,  to  be  forfeited  if  a  moiety  of  the  sum 

ibid,  including  the  twentieth  part,  was  not  paid  within  thirty 
days;  and  for  the  payment  of  the  residue  he  was  allowed 
one  year's  credit.  The  system  of  credit  was  not,  however^ 
found  to  work  well,  and  was  abolished  by  the  act  of  the  24tb 
of  April  1820. 

A  general  office  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  is  established 

I  at  Washington,  under  the  direction  of  a  responsible  officer^ 
who  has  no  political  duties  to  discharge ;  and  forty  subordi- 
nate offices  are  placed  at  convenient  districts  throughout  the 
Union,  with  a  registrar  and  receiver  in  eaclu  A  half-yearly 
Bale  takes  place  in  every  district  of  twenty  towusliips  j  but 
this  quantity  can  be  increased,  as  cu^umstances  require,  hy 
order  of  the  president.  The  surveyor-general,  ivheii  a  certain 
portion  of  territory  is  required  to  be  sun^eyed,  has  the  work 
performed  by  contract.  The  law  fixes  a  maximum  price  of 
three  dollars  per  mile  for  a  survey  in  the  upland  and  prairie 

'countries,  and  lour  dollars  in  the  southern.  The  lowest  bid- 
der is  commoidy  appointed,  where  he  is  considered  by  the 
•urveyor-general  properly  qualified ;  and  as  there  is  generally 
•  great  competition,  the  sur\'eying  department  is  managed 
with  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  the  work  executed  in  the 
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beat  manner.  By  the  act  of  1820,  the  minimum  price  at 
which  the  lands  ore  offered  for  sale,  by  public  auction,  is  fixed 
at  1  dollar  and  25  cents  per  acre.  The  liighest  bidder  is  de- 
clared the  purchaser,  and  is  required  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  the  purchase-money  in  cash  on  the  day  of  sale;  otherwise 
the  land  is  again  set  up  on  the  next  day  of  sale,  and  the  dc- 
faultcr  is  not  permitted  to  become  the  purchaser  of  that,  or 
any  other  tract,  so  long  as  it  remains  unsold.  When  the 
public  sale  is  closed,  the  lots  remaining  undisposed  of  may 
be  purchased  by  private  sale,  at  the  laud-office^  at  1  dollar 
and  25  cents  per  acre,  cash  down ;  but  if  there  be  two  or 
more  competitors  at  the  private  sale,  the  lot  is  disposed  of  to 
the  liighest  bidder,  A  section  is  usually  put  up  at  once, 
containing  640  acres ;  but,  in  some  cases,  a  half  and  even  a 
quarter  oi  a  section  \ios  been  put  up  separately,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  purchasers.  The  sales  are  pre\'iou£ly  advertised  in 
the  local  newspapers;  and  the  receiver  and  registrar  make  a 
periodical  report  to  the  general  land-oflice,  specifying  the 
amount  of  cash  received,  and  the  quantity  of  land  sold ;  and 
the  money  is  remitted  to  the  treasury.  The  chief  land-officer 
makes  a  similar  report  to  the  5ccrctary,  and  the  secretary  to 
Congress,  wliich  reports  are  published  and  distributed. 

"  This  system/'  in  the  lan^age  of  Lord  Oarham*  "  appears  to  combino 
all  the  chief  re<]uUitc3  of  the  greatest  efficiency.  It  is  unifonn  throughout 
the  rant  fuUcration  ;  it  is  unchangeable  eave  by  Coagress,  and  has  ucrer  been 
materially  altered;  it  renden  ibe  acquisition  of  new  land  easy,  and  yet  by 
means  of  a  price,  restricts  appropriation  to  the  actual  wonts  of  a  settler  i 
it  is  so  simple  u  to  be  readily  understood  j  it  provides  for  accurate  surveys 
and  against  needless  delays ;  it  gives  an  instant  and  secure  title  \  and  it 
admits  of  no  favouritism,  hut  distributes  the  public  property  amongst  all 
classes  and  persons  upon  precisely  equal  terms.  Tlial  system  has  pro- 
moted an  amuuttt  of  immigration  and  settlement,  of  which  the  history 
of  the  world  affords  no  other  example  ;  and  it  has  produced  to  the  United 
States  a  revenue  which  has  averaged  about  half  a  million  sterling  per  an- 
num,  and  has  amounted  in  one  twelvemonth  to  ahove  four  millions  sterling, 
or  more  than  the  whole  eipcnditure  of  the  Federal  Government !" 

But  the  different  systems  adopted  by  the  two  countries  are 
best  exempUfied  by  the  picture  M-hich  the  American  and  Bri- 
tish sides  of  the  frontier  line  present. 
■ 

"  On  the  American  aide."  LonI  Durham  observis,  "all  ia  activity  and 
bustle.    The  forest  has  been  widely  cleared ;  every  year  numerous  settle- 
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mcnts  arc  formed,  and  thoiuiuids  of  fanas  are  created  out  of  the  wte ;  Uie 
country  m  intcraectcd  by  common  roads ;  riuiaU  and  milrootU  are  liaithuOl* 
or  in  the  cuursc  of  forniatlun  ;  the  ways  of  conirauiiicatiun  and  tnuisport 
arc  crowded  with  people,  and  enlivened  hy  numeronB  tarria|;«e  and  \utigf> 
steam  boats.  The  ob«.or\-cr  is  surprised  at  the  number  of  hurboara  on  the 
labcs,  aod  the  nambcr  of  vessels  they  cootain ;  while  bndgra,  artificial 
loading  places,  and  commodious  wharfs  arc  formed  in  all  direcliuos  as  suoa 
as  reiiuired.  Good  houses.  wurehou»ed,  mills,  iuu«,  villager,  towns  and 
cvcD  great  cities,  are  almci»t  wen  ti>  spring  up  out  uf  the  [le:K!rt.  Kvery 
village  has  its  schoolhouse  and  place  of  public  worship.  Kvcr)'  town  has 
many  of  both,  with  its  tawaship-buildingi!.  its  book-storea,  and  probably 
one  or  two  banks  and  newspapers ;  and  the  cities  with  their  fine  churches, 
their  ^eat  hotels,  their  exchanges,  aiurtliouses  and  municipal  halls,  of 
stone  or  marble,  so  new  and  fresh  as  to  mark  the  recent  existence  of  Xhm 
forest  where  they  now  stand,  would  be  admired  in  any  part  of  the  old  world* 
On  the  British  side  of  the  line,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  favoured  sputs 
where  some  approach  to  American  prosperity  i»  apparent,  all  sccm^  waste 
and  desolate.  There  is  but  one  raitrnnd  in  all  British  America,  and  that 
running  between  the  St.  Lawn-nce  and  Lake  ChnrnpUin  is  only  fideen  milea 
long.  The  ancient  cit)'  of  Montreal,  which  is  naturally  the  commercial  ca* 
pital  of  the  Canadaa,  will  not  bear  the  least  comiiorition  in  any  respect  with 
Buffalo,  which  is  a  creation  of  yesterday.  Bui  it  is  not  in  the  difference  Ijc- 
twcen  the  larger  towna  on  tlie  two  sides  tliat  we  ihall  fintl  Ihc  best  tviilence 
of  our  own  inferiorit)'.  That  painful  but  undeniable  truth  is  most  manifevt 
in  the  country  districts  through  which  the  line  of  national  separation  passcQ 
for  lOCM)  miles.  Tliere,  on  the  one  side  of  both  the  Canados,  and  also  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  a  widely  {scattered  population,  jraor  outl 
apparently  unenterprising,  though  hardy  and  industrious,  sepaimtcd  from 
each  other  by  tracts  of  intervening  forest,  without  towns  and  markets,  al- 
most without  roa<lii,  living  in  mean  houses,  drawing  little  more  than  a  rude 
subsistence  from  ill -cultivated  land,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  improving 
their  condition,  present  the  most  inatructivc  contrast  to  their  entcrpriung 
an<l  thriving  neighbours  on  the  American  side*." 

This  Riibject  will  doubtless  be  ainon^t  the  first  which  an 
united  legislature  will  take  into  f  on  si  deration,  when  the  pro- 
posed union  of  the  provinces  shall  have  been  curried  into 
eficct,  and  it  will  then  be  probably  determined  whether 
grantees  have  a  right  to  keep  vast  traets  of  limd  in  a  wihl  and 
unprotitable  state,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

We  find  that  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  from  1829  to 
1835  inclusive,  the  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived  at  Que- 
bec from  tlie  United  Kingdom  nmountcd  to  206,691,  or  on  ^ 

*  Lord  Durham's  Re|K)rt,  p.  75. 
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nn  avcrape  29,813  in  each  year.  During  tbe  some  period  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  mrived  at  New  York  amounted  to 
143,213,  or  on  an  average  20,4.'J9  in  each  year.  But  iu  1836 
the  number  who  arrived  at  Quebec  was  27i002,  and  at  New 
York  5y,075  ;  and  in  IH37  the  arrivals  at  Quebec  were  21,627, 
wliilc  at  New  York  they  were  34,000*. 

The  n\imber  of  emigrunts  who  embarked  from  the  various 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  North  Amcricaik  colo- 
nies during  the  year  1338  was  unprecedentedly  small.  It 
amounted  only  to  4,577*  During  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber to  tbe  United  States  amoimtcd  to  14,332.  The  follow- 
ing arc  the  proportions : — 

North  AjnericBQ  Colonies.  I'nited  Suu«s. 

England  ....     1,5/2 I2,5fi6 

Scotland  ....        721 5D7 

Ireland     ....     2,284 1,169 


United  Kingdom        4,577 


14,332 


The  number  of  emigrants  who  embarked  from  the  variotis 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1839,  was,  to 
the  North  American  colonies  12,658,  and  to  the  United 
States  33,536.    The  following  arc  the  proportions : — 

Nonh  Amcrit-aii  Colonics.  United  SutcA. 

.     .     2,251 30,142 

.     .     1,418 551 

.     .     8,989 2,843 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


12,658 


33,536 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  proportions  do  not  show  ex- 
actly the  relative  amount  of  emigration  from  Ireland  as  com- 
]>ared  with  Knghmd  ;  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  peo- 
ple who  proceed  from  Ireland  embark  at  the  great  emigrating 
port  of  Liverpool,  Nor  do  they  afford  a  vcrj-  ncciu-ate  tes.1  of 
the  numbers  ullimutcly  destined  to  the  British  colonies  and 
the  United  States,  fur  some  of  the  better  class  of  emigrants 

*  See  Mr.  Buchuon'i  kUtement  (No.  2.),  dated  Emignnl  Depanment,  Que. 
bee.  20th  Januar;,  1839.  Ordered  to  be  phuted  19Ui  August,  1839.  J*artiamm- 
tary  Poper  2d3. 
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prefer  the  route  to  the  former  by  New  York.  But  the  n\irD^ 
bcr  who  arrive  at  Quebec,  and  aflerM^arda  proceed  to  the 
Uoited  States,  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  countcrbalauce  those 
who  proceed  to  the  British  colonies  by  New  York.  The  cir- 
cumfitances  we  have  alluded  to,  therefore,  appear  to  have  bad 
a  material  effect  iu  directing  a  great  portion  of  the  stream 
of  British  emigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  still  continue  to  do  so  notwithstanding  the  ro- 
fltriction  on  emigrants  from  Europe  recently  adopted  by  the 
authorities  of  New  York,  and  conBrmcd  by  an  Act  of  Congresa. 
This  Act  authorises  the  authorities  of  any  town  to  tax  the 
master  of  any  vessel  arri\Tng  there  from  any  foreiB;n  country 
from  one  to  ten  dollars  for  everyalicn  passenger.  He  is  rcqidred 
on  so  arriving  to  furnish  the  town  authorities  with  a  list  of 
his  passengers,  specifying  their  respective  ages,  occupatioos 
and  places  of  birth,  within  twenty-four  hours,  under  a  penalty 
of  5CK)  dollars.  No  passenger  is  allowed  to  land  without 
permission  from  the  city  or  township  authorities,  and  the 
town  is  required  to  maintiiin  any  person  so  permitted  to  land^ 
in  case  of  destitution. 

The  aamc  system  of  making  free  grants  of  laud^  which  has 
proved  so  prejudicial  in  Nortli  America,  prevailed  throughout 
the  entire  of  the  colonies  ;  and  of  the  quantity  so  distributed 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  official  information. 
Up  to  the  year  1823  the  governor  had  the  power  of  making 
grants  in  New  South  A^'ales  and  Van  Dicmcn^s  Land  to  me- 
ritorious convicts  and  free  settlers.  It  appeared  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Kclscy  of  the  colonial  office,  before  the  select 
committee  on  the  disposal  of  colonial  lands  in  1836*,  that  the 
quantity  granted  by  successive  goveniors  of  New  South  Wales 
up  to  the  year  1810  amounted  to  177>500  acres — from  1810 
to  1822,  to  400,000  acres— and  from  182*J  to  1831  to 
3,380,230  aci'cs ;  the  total  number  of  acres  granted  from  the 
commencement  of  that  colony  to  the  dlat  of  December  1834 
being  1,163,353  acres.  Up  to  1823,  persons  emigmling  from 
'England  to  these  colonies  took  out  with  them  letters  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  directing  that  lands  might  be  granted  to 
them  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The  settler  usually  selected 
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suc^  loU  as  appcarod  to  him  most  eligible,  which,  if  unappro- 
priatcdj  he  obtained  on  applicatiou  to  the  surveyor-general. 
In  1824  certain  regulations  were  made  by  the  governor  for 
adjuBting  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  granted  to  the  amount  of 
capital  to  be  employed  upon  it.  in  the  proportion  of  GIO  acrea 
for  each  500/.  Tliis  system  led  to  numerous  frauds,  and  re- 
quired a  great  degree  of  vigilance  to  enforce  it ;  eo  that  In 
1826  it  appeared  necesBary  to  rcUevc  the  governor  from  this 
labour;  n  Land  Board  vraa  then  appointed^  consisting  of  two 
or  three  government  otHccra  with  small  salaries  of  lUU^.  a  year 
each>  whoso  duty  conaistcd  in  ascertaining  the  respectability  of 
the  settler  and  the  extent  of  his  pecuniary  resources — a  delicate 
investigation,  which  was  extremely  difficult  to  perform  with  ac- 
curacy, and  which  did  not  prove  aatiafactory  in  practice.  In 
Van  Diemen's  Land  the  quantityof  land  granted  in  like  manner 
amounted  in  1833  to  2^136,894  acres^  and  there  now  remains 
little  to  dispose  of  in  that  colony* 

It  was  held  by  the  early,  and  is  maintained  by  some  of 
the  modem  political  econoniist«,  that  Uie  tirst  settlers  in  our 
colonial  poteesaiona  were  prosperous  in  the  proportion  of 
the  extent  of  unappropriated  land,  and  tlie  facility  with 
which  it  was  obtained ; — that  man  being  a  gregarious  animal, 
his  natural  instincts  sufficiently  disposed  him  to  co-opera- 
tion and  combination  of  labour,  and  that  he  would  prefer 
the  social  state  with  all  its  civilising  influences,  convenience 
and  safety,  to  the  vagrant  liberty  of  cultivating  a  portion 
of  the  desert,  apart  from  his  kind,  and  where  he  could  only 
hope  to  procure  a  mere  subsistence,  and  supply  himseLf 
with  the  common  necessaries  of  life: — that  necessity  would 
prompt  him  to  those  united  exertions  which  were  most  likely 
to  secure  his  happiness  and  improve  his  species ; — and  tliat  a 
state  of  civil  society  with  sdl  its  train  of  inseparnble  advan- 
tages, would  be  spontaneously  and  eagerly  sought  by  the  early 
inhabitants  of  those  new  countries.  The  practice  of  the  Crown 
until  a  very  recent  period  acconled  with  this  theory.  More- 
over, dimng  the  early  period  of  colonisation,  remote  countries 
were  little  knonTi,  and  the  extent  and  qualities  of  the  soil  Uttte 
investigated ;  so  that  grants  were  as  a  matter  of  necessity  made 
to  individuals  or  companies  without  any  definite  limit  or  as- 
signed condition.    Queen  Kli^abcth  granted  to  Sir  Humphrey 
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Gilbert  the  whole  cnHtcm  coa-st  of  North  America,  not  then ; 
possession  of  atiy  Christian  monarch,  with  plenary  jwwcrs  to 
settle  where  and  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  and  to  make  such 
laws  as  seemed  to  him  advisable  for  the  government  of  his 
projwsed  settlement.  He  was  ne\'er  fated  however  to  derive 
any  profit  from  this  extensive  acquisition,  as  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  tb*owned  at  sea.  In  16fi6  the  entire  of  tijc  land  in 
Carolina  was  gnmted  to  eight  proprietors,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Lord  Clarendon  ;  but  in  1/12  the  Crown  re-pur- 
chased  the  rights  of  this  company  in  that  colony  for  the  sum 
of  177500/.  The  whole  of  the  land  in  the  province  of  Massft- 
chusetts  was  in  like  manner  gi*anted  to  a  company  by  char- 
ter, and  the  same  system  was  udupted  in  nearly  all  tlie  New 
England  States.  In  later  times  the  old  system  of  grants  vraa 
still  continued,  but  tliey  were  more  limited  in  extent,  and  some 
condition  was  ^uerally  imposed  with  a  view  to  provide  for 
"  due  cultivation."  This  condition,  however,  was  never  clearly 
defined,  and  became  altogether  nugatory.  Mr.  Wakefield 
was  asked  by  the  select  committee  of  1836,  for  inquiring  iuto 
the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  British  colonies, — "  If  he 
conceived  that  any  conditions  might  be  annexed  to  grants  of 
land,  which  would  secure  a  due  cultivation  of  those  grants." 
He  rcpUed : — 

••  I  cannot  imagine  any.  I  have  tried  to  dcvtsc  some  coiitiiliou  that 
should  cnnipcl  the  settler  tti  cultivate  his  land, — to  use  bis  land  properly  ; 
and  I  find  that  nil  such  conditions,  however  strictly  due  cultivation  might 
Ik  dclloed,  would  be  conditions  to  be  performed  ahet  the  gnnt  had  been 
k-obtoinei] :  that,  1  think,  ha^i  always  actually  been  the  caav.  All  Uic  coii> 
ditiona  hitherto  imposed  have  been  conilitians  to  be  performed  after  the 
gmnt  has  been  obtaine<l  ;  consequently  there  waa  nothing  to  prevent  the 
settler  £rom  obtaining  more  Land  than  he  could  use :  at  worst  he  could  but 
forfeit  the  land  afterwords,  in  case  he  did  uotfulAl  his  condition:  he  there- 
fore took  so  much  as  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the 
condition,  whether  the  coudition  were  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  part,  or 
the  payment  of  a  quit-rent.  Not  fulfilling  the  condition,  he  ought  accord- 
ing to  law  to  have  forfeited  the  land ;  but  then  nil  his  ncjghboura  wtTe  iti 
eiactly  the  »ame  predicament*  and  the  persons  who  had  to  ailniitiister  the 
tnwi  the  governor  and  the  members  of  council,  were  in  tlic  saniu  priKltca- 
inent,  for  they  all  hud  appropriated  lands  subject  to  those  conditionij ;  and 
Ihcy  conspired  to  defeat  the  law  wherever  there  was  a  law  of  forfeiture. 
Mr.  Edward  Ellice,  id  his  evidence  l>efnre  a  Committee  of  the  Iloutc  of 
Commons  in  J826,  upon  the  civil  go>-ernineDt  of  Canada,  isasked '  Whctber 
he  18  aware  that  anythuig  waa  ptcx  done  oodcr  the  Act  of  l^tfliament  by 
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McYi  it  was  (letermiQed  that  landft  not  calttvated  in  Canada  should  be 
forfeited  r'  and  he  said,  'No,  I  nm  not  aware  of  a  single  iastAncc  of  any  for- 
feiture under  that  Act,  though  tlte  Act  is  imperative.'  He  was  then  a&ked 
*  Why  DO  such  forfeiture  had  taken  place?'  and  he  said  that  he  could  ac- 
count for  it,  because  he  knew  that  it  had  been  the  fashion  for  every  coun- 
cillor, that  is,  every  legislative  councillor  of  the  colony,  and  every  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  colony,  to  receive  a  grant  of  from  5000  to  30,000 
acres  of  land,  which  woa  more  than  he  could  by  any  po8sibUit\-  cultivate." 

The  law  therefore  was  defcuted  by  those  that  ought  to  have 
carried  it  into  execution.  The  mode  of  disposing  of  the  hmda 
in  New  Hollnnd  possessed  neither  regularity  of  plan  nor  uni- 
formity of  operation,  and  proved  not  less  injurious  to  the 
colonists  themselves  than  to  the  parent  country.  It  gave  no 
practical  means  to  the  Crown  for  enforcing  the  performance 
of  the  conditions  under  which  lands  were  granted,  nor  atFordcd 
any  security  to  the  settler  for  the  permanence  of  the  system 
under  wliich  they  were  acquired.  But  in  1S31  a  new  plan 
was  adopted,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  very  different  results. 
It  is  based  on  the  important  principle,  that  the  waste  land  of 
our  colonial  possessions  is  vested  in  the  CroTi^Ti  in  trust  for 
the  public  good,  and  that  the  ministers  of  the  government 
are  responsible  for  its  being  appropriated  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  promote  this  object.  It  proposes  to  counteract  the 
evil  of  dispersion  where  population  is  scanty  and  land  super- 
abundant, and  to  secure  to  society  the  advantages  of  com- 
bine<l  labour,  by  requiring  that  all  stich  land  shall  be  disposed 
of  by  sale  instead  of  grant. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  work  called  "England  and  America," 
ably  advocated  this  new  principle  of  colonization.  He  con- 
sidered, and  we  think  that  experience  has  proved  thetnithof 
his  data,  that  population  has  a  tendency'  to  spread  over  the 
surface,  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  great  extent  of  wild 
land  which  yields  an  abundant  subsistence  in  return  for  a 
very  trilling  amount  of  labour,  and  thus  the  poor  emigrant  is 
tempted  to  become  the  proprietor  of  land  which  he  has  not 
the  means  to  cultivate,  and  the  capitalist  induced  to  acquire 
extensive  tracts,  which  remain  a  desert  from  his  iuabUity  to 
procure  the  necessary  supply  of  labour.  In  order  that  the 
labour  of  the  one  and  the  capital  uf  the  other  may  be  com- 
bined for  the  advantage  of  buth^  it  appears  essential  to  pre- 
serve a  just  proportion  between  land  and  population.    This 
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he  proposed  to  accomplish  hy  means  of  selling  land  at  a  cer- 
tain price^  which  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  combinabic 
labour,  aud  at  the  same  lime  not  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  a 
proper  expansiou  in  the  field  of  cmpIojTnent  for  lubour,  as 
wealth  aud  population  should  increase.  The  price  which 
would  secure  to  society  these  advantages  is  that  which  he 
considers  ought  to  be  fixed  for  the  disposal  of  lands.  In  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  for  enquiring  into  the  mode  of 
disposing  of  lands  in  the  British  colonies,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.,  he  describes  the  means  by  which  he  pro- 
poses that  tliis  fixed  price  shall  be  ascertained.     He  says: — 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  there  would  be  always  materials  for  ascertaining 
whether  the  price  fixed  were  too  high  or  too  low.  (f  the  rates  of  profit* 
and  wages  in  the  colanvj  and  eepedally  wages,  were  at  all  injurioosly  low* 
if  the  colony  had  become  at  all  unikttractire  by  mrnna  of  a  fail  of  wac*a» 
it  would  have  become  quite  clear  that  the  field  of  production  was  too  cir- 
cumscribed, and  that  the  price  of  land  was  too  high  at  that  rate  of  increaae 
in  the  population.  If,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  thi«  pressure  of  popu- 
lation upon  the  land,  there  should  occur  a  difficulty  on  the  part  of  capital- 
ists in  nbtaining  labourt'rs  wherewith  to  maintain  the  productive  trystrrn 
of  cultivation,  which  1  will  suppose  to  be  existing  in  such  a  colony,  then  il 
would  be  clear  that  the  price  was  too  low,  and  that  some  stringent  pMWer 
ahould  be  called  into  action,  in  order  tu  maintaJn  that  productive  state  of 
industry  which  had  resulted  in  the  first  instance  from  the  impoeitiDD  of  a 
sufficient  price*.*' 

This  plan  of  selling  at  one  uniform  price  per  acre  has  been 
adopted  in  South  Au.stmlia,  wliilc  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Western  Australia  the  plan  of  sale  by  auction  at  an  upset  mi- 
nimum price  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  government. 
The  proceeds  of  those  sales,  aAer  pru\-iding  far  some  bronchea 
of  local  expenditiu%  in  both  cases,  constitute  an  immigration 
fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  introduction  of  labourers 
from  tlie  mother  country. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  results  which  have  al- 
ready attended  tlie  adoption  of  this  permaucut  national 
scheme  of  colonization,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  worked.  The  com- 
mission we  have  already  noticed,  ut  the  head  of  which  wait 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  unpaid,  and  therefore  ill  cal- 
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culatctl  to  discharge  the  onerous  duties  it  was  required  to 
pcrfurm.  In  1837  ^^^'  Fi-cderick  Elliott,  who  liad  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  comDoission,  was  uppoiutcd  agent-general 
for  emigration,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  management  of 
this  important  branch  of  colonial  business,  subject  to  the  con- 
troul  of  the  secretary  of  slate.  In  order  to  secure  perma- 
nence and  stability  in  the  arrangements  connected  witli  the 
sale  of  land,  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  emi- 
gration during  the  lust  few  years,  it  was  determined  by  the 
government  at  the  commencemcat  of  this  year,  to  appoint  a 
colonial  Land  Board  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  granted  by 
the  Crown  to  the  governors  of  the  difierent  colonies  for  the 
disposal  of  waste  lands. 

This  board  is  oonifwsed  of  the  late  agent-geucral,  Mr. 
Elliott,  Mr.  Torronsj  and  the  honourable  Edward  E.  Vil- 
liers,  who  ore  to  act  as  colonial  land  and  emigration  com- 
misHioners,  subject  to  the  controul  of  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  slate.,  or  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  By  this 
arrangement  the  two  distinct,  and  in  some  cases  competing 
offices  of  the  agent-general  for  emigration,  and  the  board 
of  8outh  Australian  commissioners  (to  which  had  been  cod- 
Bded  by  the  government  the  management  of  the  land  in  that 
colony)  ore  consolfdated.  This  in  itself  is  a  considerable  im- 
provement. In  Mr.  Elliott's  case  the  functions  with  which 
he  was  charged  were  too  extensive  to  be  satisfactorily  execu- 
ted by  a  tingle  person,  and  the  board  was  ineffective  for  the 
opposite  reason  of  its  members  being  over  numerous.  In 
the  instructions  addressed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  gene- 
ral boardj  its  duties  ore  arranged  under  four  heads : — Ist,  the 
eolJectioa  and  difl'usion  of  accurate  statistical  knowledge ; 
2ndly,  the  sale  in  this  country  of  waste  lands  in  the  colonies ; 
Snlly,  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  townrda 
the  removal  of  emigrants  ;  and  4thly,  the  rendering  periodical 
accounts,  both  pecuniary  and  statistical,  of  the  administration 
of  this  trust- 
To  this  source  tlierefore  the  public  will  hereafter  look  for 
authentic  information  oa  to  the  resources  of  the  distant  pos- 
sessions of  the  Crown,  of  the  real  state  and  prospects  of 
wluch  they  have  hitherto  possessed  little  knowledge;  and 
it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  no  statement  shall  at  any  time  be 
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circulated  under  the  authority  of  the  board,  before  it  has 
been  scrupulously  examined  and  found  to  be  worthy  the 
public  confidence.  All  the  official  returns  in  the  colouUl 
office,  and  the  books,  maps  and  charts  bearing  on  the  subject 
have  been  deposited  with  the  commissionera.  It  appears  by 
Lfjrd  John  Russell's  letter  of  instructions,  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  appropriate  the  entire  of  the  fund  arising  from  the 
sale  of  land  to  the  purposes  of  emigration.  He  considers 
that  the  appropriation  of  a  part  of  that  fund  to  the  ordinary 
exigencies  of  the  public  service  will  |)robably  be  found  inevi- 
table in  every  colony,  unless  in  cases  when  the  colonics  shall 
provide  for  such  purposes  by  import  duties  aud  other  means. 
The  land  disposed  of  by  sale  will  continue  to  be  conveyed  to 
purchasers  by  the  governor  of  each  colony  under  the  public 
seal.  In  Malta,  Gibraltar,  St.  Helena,  Heligolimd,  and  many 
of  the  older  British  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  there  uo 
longer  remains  any  vacant  or  ungranted  Laud.  In  Jamaica 
the  Crown  has  divested  itself  of  all  controul  over  the  unsettled 
lands.  In  Upper  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  that  controul 
is  exercised  by  certain  local  authorities.  In  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland  similar  regulations  are  likely  to  be  passed.  In 
Lower  Canada  this  power  is  exercised  by  the  governor  and 
special  council  pending  the  proceedings  now  in  progress 
for  the  union  of  the  two  pi*ovinccs.  lu  Trinidad,  British 
Guiana  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  Crown  Lauds  still  \ui appropriated  ;  but  in  the  last- 
mentioned  colony  it  is  fur  the  most  piut  sterile  and  untit  for 
settlement.  To  the  ample  field  of  colonization  opened  in 
New  Holhind  and  New  Zealand,  the  exertions  of  the  com- 
missioners will  therefore  be  chictly  directed. 

Prior  to  1831  there  had  been  little  emigration  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  to  Australia,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of 
the  voyage  and  the  high  rates  of  passage  demanded  b}'  ship- 
owners. It  was  at  lirst  proposed  to  apply  the  reveiuie  arising 
from  the  sole  of  lands  in  that  countiy  to  promote  female  cmi- 
gnition.  The  disproportion  of  the  sexes  in  New  South 
Wales,  caused  by  the  greater  number  of  male  than  female 
convicts  sent  from  this  countrj',  appeared  to  the  govern- 
ment an  evil  which  it  was  first  incumbent  on  them  to  coov 
rect.    Between  the  years  1825  and  1834  inclusive  there  liad 
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arrived  at  New  South  Wales  2^,983  convicts,  of  whom  only 
4141  were  females,  a  (lisj)ropnrtion  which  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  fi-ee  czuigratioti.  The  treasury  consented 
in  1631  to  aihance  10,000/.  on  the  credit  of  the  fund  arising 
by  the  sale  of  land  at  Sydney  and  Van  Dicracn's  l»and,  to 
defray  a  moiety  of  the  expense  of  conveying  1200  female 
emlg^nts  to  those  colonies.  It  was  soon  aRerwards  con- 
sidered advisable  to  defray  the  entire  expense,  and  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  fund  for  encouraging  the  emigration 
of  families,  by  contributing  a  |>ortion  of  the  cost  of  passage 
to  each  by  the  way  of  bounty.  The  selection  of  the  female 
emigrants  was  confided  to  the  London  emigrant  committee, 
wlio  continued  their  exertions  in  this  way  from  1H3I  until  the 
appointment  of  the  agent-general  for  emigration  in  1837- 

Tlic  number  of  female  emigrants  sent  out  to  New  South 
Wales  under  their  direction  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  a  like  number  to  Van  Dicmen*s  Laud ; 
and  the  emigration  of  Iftboiu-ing  families  who  received  a  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  of  their  conveyance,  in  the  first  in- 
stance as  a  loan  and  afterwards  as  a  gift,  was  equally  incon- 
siderable. The  manner  in  which  these  vessels  were  sent  out, 
and  the  emigrants  themselves,  did  not  prove  satisfactory ; 
and  in  1637  it  was  decided  upon,  in  consequence  of  repre- 
sentations from  these  colonics,  that  single  women  should  be 
no  longer  sent  out  in  separate  ships ;  and  that  the  expenditure 
on  emigration  should  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  an- 
nually increasing  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands.  In 
the  despatch  of  Mr.  Elliott  to  Sir  J.  Franklin,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Van  Dicmcn's  Land,  dated  3rd  January,  1839, 
that  gentleman  shows  that  the  failure  of  the  exclusive  female 
emigration  scheme  was  not  attributable  to  any  want  of  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Loudon  Committee,  but  that  it  arose 
from  circumstances  beyond  their  controul.     He  observes, — 

"  wliatever  may  have  been  the  disappointment  feJt  in  reg&rd  to  that  Com- 
mittee there  ciiu  be  nu  doubt  that  it  woa  composed  of  geotlomen  o(  high 
character,  entertaining  the  l>est  intentioos.  oiul  yet  that  with  all  their 
plaos  they  entirely  failed  to  make  such  selecUone  as  would  Bntisfy  the  ex- 
ctations  held  in  the  colouiee.  The  fact  perhaps  is  that  tlic  very  circum- 
nee  of  a  young  woman'^  being  prepared  to  quit  the  cotinlry  alnne,  and 
scpamti^l  frotii  all  her  friends,  is  in  itself,  though  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  6&y  a  cuoclusive  objection,  yet  ao  occaaiuu  of  additional  difficulty,  in 
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obtaining  u  ptrfect  usurAucc  of  the  respectibility  ad(1  corrrct  vievi  of  I 
party." 

In  1837  ten  ships  were  despatched  by  the  agent-geueral 
to  New  South  Wales,  in  couforiuity  with  the  instructions 
had  so  received,  containing  nearly  3,t(W  persons.  In  lS3fi 
twenty-four  ships  were  in  like  manner  despatched,  contuinii 
6,463  persona ;  and  in  1839  seventeen  8hi])s  were  sent  out  con- 
taining 4,096  persona.  Tlie  decrease  in  the  last  year's  emi- 
gration wa«  caused  by  the  accounts  which  had  reached  t\m 
country  from  New  South  Wales,  of  a  couliaued  drought,  whi< 
had  greatly  enhanced  the  price  of  provisions,  and  caused  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  sale  of  lands.  A  very  large  voluntary  emigmtioi 
had  grown  up  within  the  same  period.  The  entire  average  an- 
nual emigration  to  the  whole  of  the  Australian  colonies  from 
the  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  fi-om  1832  to  1837J 
inchisive,  una  3,444  persons.  In  1H;J8  it  incn'aj*ed  to  14,021 
persons,  who  embarked  for  the  different  colonies  In  the  ibl- 
lowing  proportions : — 

For  Swan  River      .     -     •  115 

„    South  Australia     .     .       3,143 
„    Van  Diemen's  Iiand  .  571 

„    Port  Philip  ....  3 

„    Sydney 10,189 

Total     .     ,     .     14,021 

In  1839  tl»e  number  increased  to  15,786  persons;,  nniwit 
standing  the  discouraging  reports  to  which  we  have  alltidcdj 
in  the  following  proportions : — 

Western  Australia  and  Swan  River  .  268 

South  Aubtralia 4,856 

Van  Diemen's  Land 328 

Port  Phihp 1,161 

Sydney 8,453 

To  Australian  colonies  generally  .     ,  718 

Total     ....     15,786 

By  the  last  census,  taken  in  1836,  the  total  population 
New  South  Wides*  amounted  to  77»"96  persons.     It  cannot 
now  be  less  than  10U,(KH>,  allowing  fur  casualties:  the  rmi- 
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gratjon  of  the  three  last  years  haviug  amounted  to  about  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  population.  The  mode  which  was  at 
first  adopted  for  selecting  emigrants  for  a  free  passage  was 
suggested  from  the  colony.  It  imposed  the  whole  laljour 
upon  the  aurgeon-superintcndcnt  to  hire  and  victual  a  ship 
for  the  voyage,  obtain  the  number  of  families  requisite  for  its 
complement,  and  accompaoT  them  to  the  colony.  The  great 
increase  of  emigration  required,  however,  a  more  exteniive 
machinery.  Selecting  officers  were  then  appointed  in  differ- 
ent divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
enrol  candidates  for  emigration, — and  thus  to  obtain  the  data 
upon  which  the  shipping  arrangements  could  be  formed  pro- 
spectively with  the  least  loss,  and  provide  an  assortment  of 
the  most  desirable  emigrants.  The  persons  most  in  request 
in  New  South  Wales  are  those  wlio  are  least  encumbered 
with  yoiinp  children  ;  but  the  class  of  persons  most  rlesiroua 
to  emigrate  are  persons  with  large  families,  who  find  it  ditficult 
to  support  them  at  home,  and  who  for  their  soke  arc  willing  to 
encounter  a  long  sea  voyage,  the  parting  with  friends  and 
kindred,  the  numerous  ties  which  bind  them  to  their  native 
country, — in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  in  a  foreign 
land.  Skilled  mechanics  are  not  in  much  requisition ;  but 
blacksmiths,  caqjenterSj  sawyers  and  fencers  readily  find  em- 
ployment. Domestic  servants  of  every  description  are  much 
soiight  after,  and  there  is  a  great  competition  for  shepherds 
and  agricultural  laboiirers.  Notwithstanding  the  large  emi- 
gration of  the  last  few  years  the  want  of  labour  is  stated  to  be 
increasing,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  for  the  persons 
recently  arrived  generally  prefer  to  remain  at  Sydney. 

It  was  stated  by  some  of  the  Avitnesses  who  were  examined 
before  the  Immigration  Committee  at  Sydney  in  lS3d,  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  sutlicient  labour.  l>uring 
harvest  hay  had  been  left  to  rot  in  the  fields  from  the  want 
of  labourers,  and  many  persons  had  been  obliged  to  sell 
stock  from  their  inability  to  procure  sufficient  hands  to  keep 
their  establishments  going,  in  the  distant  agricultm*al  and 
pastural  districts.  It  was  stated  that  the  colony  would  re- 
quire an  annual  immigration  of  10,000  labourers  for  several 
t^years  to  come,  who  \uiuld  find  ample  employment  as  farm 
rers,  shepherds,  watchmen,  stockmen,  domestic  3er>'ant8 
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nnd  mechanics.  Independent  of  the  aystem  adopted  by 
vernment  several  proprietors  had  supplied  themselves  with^ 
lahoorera  by  selecting  such  persons  as  they  required  through 
thoir  a^nts  here,  and  having  them  sent  out  under  what  ia 
called  the  bounty  system,  which  consists  in  paying  lo  \X\c 
masters  of  mcrclnuitmen  a  certain  sum  per  head  for  the  per- 
sons they  bring  out  to  the  colony.  The  bounty  is  paid  bj 
the  Government,  but  the  proprietors  arc  at  the  cxi)en8e  of 
locating  the  people  ou  their  estates.  This  plan  is  generally 
preferred  by  the  colonistSj  and  it  secures  to  the  emifrrant  im- 
mediate protection  and  employment  on  his  arrival.  With 
respect  to  tlic  wages  usually  paid  to  shepherds  it  is  stated, 
that  supposuig  a  man  and  his  two  sons,  not  being  under  14* 
to  take  charge  of  1200  sheep,  a  Qock  master  can  atTord  to 
give  the  father  20/.  |>er  annum  wages,  i^nth  a  double  ration 
if  his  wife  be  living,  and  from  12/.  to  15/.  to  each  of  the  boys, ' 
witit  a  lull  ration.  The  cost  of  a  single  ration  averages  12/. 
j>er  annum.  A  head  shei)hcrd  having  the  charge  of  4000 
sheep,  with  the  proj>er  number  of  under  shepherds,  receivea 
from  30/.  to  100/.  per  annum,  with  rations.  This  Li  a  veiy 
monotonous  and  soUtary  occupation,  for  which  the  English 
shepherds  an<l  the  Lowland  Scotch  are  found  the  best  adapted 
from  their  previous  habits,  but  to  which  the  generality  of 
emigrants  have  a  great  distaste. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  colonists  that  unless  tliere 
was  a  greatly  increased  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
they  would  be  obliged,  from  the  extreme  scarcity  of  labour,  to 
seek  a  supply  in  the  East  Indies,  or  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  it  could  be  obtained  at  the  least  expense.  It  appeared 
by  the  evidence  of  G.  M.  Sinde,  Esq.,  Commissioner  for  the 
Assigiiment  of  Convicts,  that  during  the  period  from  the  Utof 
January,  1837*  to  the  31st  of  August,  1838,  5454  convicts 
had  been  assigned  through  his  office, — a  number,  however, 
quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  th  settlers  ;  and  that 
he  had  from  10,000  to  12,000  applications  with  which  he  was 
unable  to  comply.  Since  that  period  assignment  for  mecfaii- 
nical  tmdes  and  domestic  service  in  Sydney  ajid  other  towns 
has  ceased,  and  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  has  been 
discontinued.  He  stated  that  domestic  servants  of  nil  de- 
scriptions were  very  much  M'auted,  and  that  the  claaaoa  of  la- 
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ers  most  in  request  were  ia  the  followiug  order: — I, 
phcrds  ;  '2.  ploughmen  ;  3.  geueral  funu-servants  ;  4.  gar- 
deners ;  and  5.  carters  or  bullock-drivers ;  and  mechanics  in 
the  following  order : — 1.  house  carpenters  ;  2.  blacksmiths  j 
3.  stoue-masoos  and  bricklayers.  lu  the  remote  settlements 
the  expeuse  of  keeping  labourers  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
necessity  which  exists  of  conveying  the  flour  required  for 

'their  support  from  Sydney,  so  that  men  with  wives  and  fa- 
milies are  not  considered  the  most  eligible  class  of  persons 

^ibr  shepherds.     Besides  the  distant  sheep-stations  are  much 

'scattered,  and  subject  to  continual  removal  from  failure  of 
water  and  grassj  consequently  the  huts  reared  on  them  arc 
not  in  general  suitable  habitations  for  a  family  ;  who  would  bcj 

■■■noreover,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  runaway  con\ict3 
and  the  aboriginal  natives,  during  the  absence  of  their  natural 
protectors.     For  these  reasons  it  has  been  found  that  the  mar- 

i«ied  state  is  at  present  incompatible  with  the  efficient  discharge 
of  this  duty  in  remote  and  isolated  situations  ;  but  this  is  not 

jjthe  case  with  respect  to  servants  in  countrj-  establishments, 
Buch  as  gardeners,  dair)--people,  overseers,  clerks,  storc-kccp- 
ers,  grooms  and  others,  whose  employments  fix  them  to  & 
homestead,  where  the  senices  of  the  women  may  in  various 
ways  be  available. 

The  Immigration  Committee,  after  having  made  tlie  most 
extensive  enquiry  into  the  wants  of  the  colony  with  respect 
to  mechanical  and  agricultural  labourers,  by  the  personal  ex- 
amination of  wituesst's,  and  by  means  of  a  series  cf  questions 
addressed  by  the  clerk  of  the  council  to  proprietors  of  land 
or  stock,  and  other  employers  of  bbour  in  the  ditfcrent  di- 
stricts in  the  colony,  to  which  they  recdved  written  answers^ 
reported — 

■*'rhAt  their  ovn  private  tovtnn  uF  information  h&tl  sufficed  to  ntitfy 
Ihctn  that  the  demaad  for  labour  of  various  itescrip lions  prt.'Vailiiig  in  the 
colony  voM  certAtiily  urgent,  oiiil  Uic  nipfily  highly  insiitticient  tu  meet  it; 
anil  tlmt  genenJly  Kp«akiii^  every  rualJeut  iu  tlic  colony  who  Iihc]  occasion 
to  employ  the  sen'ices  of  others  wu  exposed  to  difBcutiies  in  cnnduciing  hii 
punuiLSi  of  vrhutcver  nature  they  might  be,  u  well  as  in  providing  fur  tlic 
senricc  of  hiB  domeitic  establinhments.  But  until  their  enquiries  were  di- 
rtoted,  in  the  course  of  thiioxunination.  to  an  actual  investigation  of  indiri- 
duni  wants,  and  of  the  lostes,  innmvcnlcnccs  and  disappointments  to  which 
entire  dauei  are  reduced,  through  ioAbilJly  to  obtain  the  extent  of  labour 
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which  tlicir  varlmit  operatiuria  rcqtiirL*.  Your  Committee  liad  not  a  < 
dUtinct  concoption  vfilic  urj^cttvy  nf  the  prevailing  di^lrcM.  * 
It  apponrs  that  among  the  entire  number  of  pertons  cottsttlted  tbrre  u 
not  a  (liMcitticnt  voico  ns  lo  (he  want  of  additional  labourers  in  every  dr* 
partment;  and  the  iinpemtivc  nt'ce»sity  of  introducing  nii  imiq^diate  «ih1 
copiouf  npply.  if  we  would  avert  the  rooit  gerions  evils,  has  bt-eo  ur; 
tiio<t  furcibly  on  the  attention  of  Your  Committee*." 

Austrnlia  nearly  equals  in  dimensions  the  \vh«)Ie  of  Kiirope, 
and  its  in$ul;ir  position  renders  it.  throughout  lis  cxtcnHive 
boundary',  accessible  by  sea.  Its  soil  and  climate  have  not 
hitherto  proved  favourable  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Tliere 
are,  doubtless,  few  estates  uhich  do  not  contain  portions  of 
rich  brush  and  alluvial  land  adapted  to  the  growth  of  com  ; 
but  the  variability  of  the  climate,  and  consequent  uncertainty 
of  crops — the  al:)scnce  of  roadn — the  want  of  markets — and 
the  easy  terms  on  which  extensive  tracts  of  pasture  can  be 
rented,  have  restricted  tillage  operations  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass, and  directed  capital  and  labour  principally  to  grazing-j 
which  affords  a  certain  and  immediate  return.  It  wns  not 
likely,  unrlcr  these  circumstances,  that  anything  beyond  the 
paatural  capabilities  of  the  soil  should  have  been  attendee!  to 
at  first;  and  it  appears,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the 
country,  that  the  field  of  labour  yet  entered  upon  has  been 
too  limited  to  atford  any  certain  data  for  enabling  us  to  judge 
as  to  its  future  productions,  or  to  the  extent  of  the  traffic 
which  its  vicinity  to  India  and  China  may  hereafter  create. 

A  very  considerable  trade  in  wool,  Ibe  sta]tle  commodity 
of  New  South  Wales,  already  exists;  an  article  especially  va- 
Iimble  in  England,  being  the  raw  material  of  one  of  our  most 
important  manufactures,  aud  well  adapted  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  a  longvoyuge,  In  consequence  of  its  valuclieing  con- 
siderable as  compared  with  its  bulk.  It  is  supposed  tltat  thia 
colony  will  at  some  future  period  supply  the  mother  covmliy 
with  cotton,  silk,  dye-stuffs,  wne,  olive  oil,  tobacco,  sugnr 
and  other  products  of  a  tropical  climate,  wliUe  it  will  require 
our  manufactures  for  centuries  to  come. 

In  a  minute  of  Sir  George  Gippa,  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  to  the  Legislative  Council,  explanatory  of  the 
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[■f-vcral  heads  of  expenditure,  and  of  ways  and  means,  as  esti- 

'^^inated  for  the  year  1S39,  and  dated  Sydney  the  7th  of  August, 
1 838,  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  general 
Btate  of  the  finances  of  the  colony,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 

'^ficiency  in  the  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  oi  the  year, 
and  to  the  principle  on  wliich  he  thought  n  separation  should 
be  made  between  the  chaises  on  the  ordinary  revenue  and 
those  which  fall  properly  on  the  land-fund.  The  expense  of 
gaols  and  police  establishments  was  made  a  colonial  charge 
in  1835,  and  the  Home  Government  directed  that  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  colony  to  meet  this 
clKirge  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  land-fund.  These  in- 
Btructions  nere  conveyed  to  the  Governor  by  a  Treasury  let- 

|<ter,  dated  23d  of  September,  1834,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
in  order  to  enable  the  colony  to  tidce  upon  itself  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  police  and  gaols,  "the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
"were  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  local  treasury's  continu- 
"  ing  in  the  receipt  of  any  surplus  of  the  hind -revenues  be- 
"yond  the  sums  appropriated  to  the  assistance  of  emigrants, 
"  and  of  the  other  casual  revenues  of  the  Crown*.**  By  sub- 
sequent dircclioas,  though  the  expenditure  on  unmigration 
was  made  the  first  charge  on  the  land-revenue,  the  unexpended 
l)alaiice  at  the  end  of  each  year  was  ordered  to  be  transferred 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  colony.     Sir  George  Gipps 

tftays,  on  this  subject, — 

*'  Hitherto  no  V0r>-  nice  diBdnctiuD  bfts  been  ntade  between  the  luid-fund 
and  the  general  revenue  of  the  colony,  tlic  money  in  the  public  cbent  being 
amply  nifBcicnl  for  nil  tlie  purpoitex  of  govcmntcnt ;    but   now  thai  such 
I  heavy  and  increaajng  demands  are  made  upon  our  funds,  and  tbat  our  ex- 
endilure,  imttcad  of  being  within  our  income,  is  beginning  vastly  to  exceed 
pit,  the  establtibinent  of  lome  general  principle  of  distinction  iicemi  to  be 
altcd  for.      7^0  charget  which  may  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  ter- 
litorial  revenue  are  tlie  foUowiog  : — 1.  All   charges  of  eolation  and  ma- 
(Sagement;  2.  Expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  aborigines,  the  fint 
ewon  of  the  soil,  from  which  the  wealth  of  the  colony  is  derived ;  3. 
\ie  expenses  of  immigration.       If  the   whole  expense  which  ban  been  in- 
curred under  these   three  heads  since  18^1    nere  to  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  land  revenue  received   siuce  the   commencemoDt   of  ibc 
•)'atcm  then  introduced,  of  selling  land  instead  of  granting  it  gratuitously, 
the  balance  would  be  the  sum  that  might  now  be  fnirly  claimed  as  applica- 
bla  to  the  exponies  of  immigration." 

*  PtrliameDtarr  P^ier  ou  Emigration,  15th  Aogust.  1839,  >'o.  536. 


Progress  and  PrOPpects  of 

The  Immigration  Committee,  to  which  vrc  have  before  al- 
ludful,  obtiiincd  from  the  Audit  Office  at  Sydney,  and  annexed 
to  their  report  an  account  drawn  up  upon  the  principle  so 
suggested,  which  is  signed  by  the  Auditor  of  Accounts  at 
Sydney. 

By  tliiH  statement  it  appears  that  the  revenue  arising  from 
Crown  landsj  from  the  1st  of  Januarj',  1S31,  to  the  3l8t  of 
December,  1837,incla'3ive,  amounted  to  439,652/,  4s.  4  J</.  Of 
this  amount  the  sum  of  409,577/-  l^*-  ^rf-  arose  from  the  sale 
of  land  and  town  allotments,  and  the  remainder  from  rentA, 
quit  rents,  depasturing  licenses,  &c.  The  number  of  acres  so 
disposed  of  are  not  given  in  the  statement,  but  an  upjiroxiina- 
tion  to  it,  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  puj-pose,  may  be  foun<! 
by  comparing  it  with  the  statement  of  the  annual  abstracts  of 
sales  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  committee.  These  were. 
Acres.  £  s.      il. 

In  1833,     20,860     amounting  to    (!,513     11     G 

„  1833,     29,001  „  14,1*3     Ifi     4 

„  1834,     91,399  „ 

„   1835,  271,495  „ 

„  1836,  374,17-1 

„   1837,  207,405 

160,016  „ 


1,154,350 


36,814 

2 

1 

87,097 

9 

2 

116,740 

0 

0 

60,451 

0 

0 

45,187 

0 

0 

£366.936 

19 

1 

The  amount  arising  from  the  sale  of  laud  and  town  allot- 
ments, as  specified  iu  the  general  st^itcmeut,  exceeds  the 
amount  U\  the  annual  returns,  by  42,610/.  I/*- 8//,  A*- 
smning  the  former  to  be  currcct,  and  that  tlic  surplus  arose 
from  the  sale  of  additional  land,  not  included,  for  some  rea- 
son that  does  not  appear,  in  the  annual  returns,  and  disj)oscd 
of  at  similiu"  prices,  the  quantityof  laud  represented  by  thatsuin 
Would  be  about  140,000  acres,  which  added  to  the  number 
of  acres  already  given  in  the  returns  would  make  a  gross 
totjd  of  1,294,800  acres,  sold  within  the  period  to  wliich  the  ■ 
statement  refers.  Of  the  409,577/.  16*.  9//.  thus  arising 
from  the  sale  of  land,  the  stun  which  has  been  expended  on 
imiiiij^ration,  including  the  expenses  of  quarantine  on  emigrant 
«hip8,  only  amounts  to  91,167/.  13».  2//. !  being  considerably 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  oinotmt.      Wc  find  Ihot  the 
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Riin'ej'or-^reiu'rars  department  huH  eosi,  during  that  period, 
Di;,iy5/,  7s,  10</.,  a  axim  greater  than  the  entire  amount  ex- 
pended oa  immigration  ;  and  adding  to  it  the  coAt  of  expedi- 
tions for  exploring;  the  interior,  the  expenses  of  commission' 
ers  of  disputed  titles,  commissioners  of  Crown  hrnds,  and 
commiiisioDS  on  the  sale  of  land,  which  maj  be  properly  in- 

^cluded  in  the  expenses  of  survey,  it  amounts  to  KJ.I^^OG/. 

fl58,  j\d.,  or  above  one-fourth  of  tlie  entire  receipts  arising 
from  sales ! !  The  quantity  of  land  sold^  as  we  have  already 
diowu,  cannot  much  exceed  1,300,000  acres.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  or  not  the  survey  is  in  advance  of  the  sales,  but 
from  the  complaints  of  the  colonists  of  the  want  of  actinty  in 
that  department,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  Mr.  Kite,  of  Bathurst,  in  his  reply  to  the  circular 
letter  of  tlie  Immigimtion  Committee,  observes — 

"  My  opinion  is  that  almost  aoy  plan  that  should  promote  an  extontivc* 

fcde  of  immigrBtion  would  be  desirable,  but  1  um  at  the  saraetime  of  opinion 

hat  llie  necessity  for  the  proposed  measure  (raiting  a  Io«b)  may  be  in  a 

Ipeut  de^ee   obviated  if  earlier  attenlioii  were  paid  to  the  measuring  off 

Hand  when  applied  for  to  bo  put  up.     The  very  great  delay  which  has,  I  may 

y,  always  existed  in  this  reaj>ect  had  operated  greatly  against  the  sale  of 

loud.    Miiny  individuals,  nty«elf  nmunggtthe  number,  have  applied  to  have 

land  put  up  to  sale,  have  become  wearied  at  the  delay  that  has  taken  place 

iu  meaxuring  the  samCr  and  rather  than  have  our  money  lie  by  us  idle  and 

unproductive,  have  devoted  it  to  other  speculations  ;    and  the  land  applied 

llbr,  when  at  lost  put  up  by  auction,  ia  fre<}uentJy  unu>]d." 

The  expenses  of  survey  specified  in  the  general  statement 
purport  to  be  the  cflst  of  surveying  the  land  sold  from  the  1st  of 
January  1H31  to  the  3 1st  of  December  lH'i'J,  upon  the  revenue 
rarising  from  which  these  expenses  are  charged.  Taking  tho 
amount  of  these  expenses  as  given  in  the  statement,  and  as- 
suming the  land  sold  within  that  period  to  be  1 ,300.000  acre^, 
according  to  the  above  calculation,  the  suney  would  have  cost 
\8.  7rf.  and  a  fraction,  per  acre,  Mr,  Stevenson  stated,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  disposal  of  colo- 
nial lands  in  1836,  that  the  expenses  of  surveying  140,000,000 
of  acres  in  the  United  States  umuuntcd  to  no  more  thou 
2,164,000  dollars.*  It  would  appear  therefore,  that  as  the 
government  have  sanctioned  in  New  South  Wales  the  system 

*  QuetUon  120. 
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of  sales  adopted  in  the  United  States,  they  might  with 
ad\'antage  carry  the  similitude  further,  and  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  that  country  in  its  mode  of  executing  the  puhlic  aur- 
veye.  Able  engineers  are  there  willing  to  undertake  thia 
service  at  less  than  the  maximum  price  estabUshed  by  law, 
which,  aa  wc  before  mentioned,  is  three  dollars  a  niil^  for  an 
actual  suney  in  the  upland  and  prairie  countries,  and  four 
dollars  in  the  southern  parts,  where  lakes,  swamps  and  cane- 
brakes  are  more  numerous. 

The  other  expenses  chai*ged  upon  the  revenue  arising  {rom 
lands  in  the  general  statement  to  which  we  have  referred,  are 
the  sums  of  9,2(56/.  3*.  4|rf.  expended  on  account  of  the  abo- 
rigines, and  5,570/.  expended  in  the  outfit  and  passage  money 
of  miniBiers  of  religion  and  schoolmasters,  leaving  a  balance 
applicable  to  immigration,  on  the  1st  of  Januni^',  1838  (as- 
suming that  the  expenses  under  the  specified  heads  only 
should  be  charged  thereon),  of  230,341/.  V2$,  2f(l  But  Ihia 
balance,  as  well  as  any  portion  of  the  fiind  arising  from  the  sales 
of  land  in  1838  and  1839,  not  expended  on  immigration  in 
those  years,  has  been  applied  to  defray  the  charges  whiclx 
have  been  transferred  from  the  mihtary  chest  to  the  colony 
since  1835.  It  appears,  moreover,  by  a  despatch  fi'om  Sir 
George  Gipps  to  Lord  Gtenelg,  dated  Government  House, 
Sydney,  S/th  of  February',  1839,  that  **  there  will  in  all  pnv 
"bability  be  no  funds  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  govem- 
**  ment  cmigi-ation  can  be  defrayed  after  the  year  1839*-" 
We  think  the  persons  who  purchased  lands  under  the  regu* 
lations  of  Lord  Goderich,  promidgated  in  1831,  have  reason 
to  complain  of  a  breach  of  the  condition  therein  contained,- — 
that  the  entire  proceeds  of  such  sales  should  be  applied  to  the 
introduction  of  useful  labour  into  the  colony.  It  has  beca 
contended  that  the  original  intention  of  Lord  Ripon,  expressed 
in  I^rd  Howick's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Ifith  of  February,  1831,  extended  only  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  wild  lands,  or  those  lands  which  it  had  theretofore 
been  the  custom  to  grant  gratuitously,  leaving  the  revenue 
derived  from  quit  rents,  leases,  depastOriug  licenses  and  the 
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of  improved  lands  to  other  purposes;  and  Sir  George 
lpp8  considers  that  the  cost  of  collection  and  momigement, 
and  the   other  charges  enuroeratcd  by  him,  m  hich  we  have 
.before   stated,  shoidd  be  deducted   from  the   fund   arising 
^from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands,  before  it  became  applic^ible 
to  the  purposes  of  emigration.     But  whether  the  ]>rocccd& 
of  the  wild  land- alone,  after  deducting  these  or  any  other 
charges,  shall  be  so  applied,  it  is  at  least  reasonable  that 
all  doubt  and  ambiguity  shall  be  removed  with  respect  to  a 
principle  which  so  materially  aifccts  the  value  of  lund.     ITiat 
tliere  liave  been  suthcient  grounds  for  the  complaints  so  ge- 
nerally made  on  this  subject,  will  appear  evident  by  compa- 
>  ring  the  olhcial  doeimicnts  we  have  already  quoted  with  the 
FfoUowiog  passage  in  a  despatch  addressed  by  Lord  Glenelg 
to  Sir  Uichard  Bourke  on  the  23rd  of  Miu-ch,   1837}  on  the 
subject  of  immigration  uito  New  South  VA'alcs  : — 

"  [  liavc  to  rci|iiest  that  in  furtherance  of  the  proposAl  contotned  in  the 
enclosed  letter  (from  Jamea  Stephen,  Esq.  to  the  Secrrlary  of  tlic  Trca- 
aury,  !)th  of  January,  lA:i7)you  vUl  at  the  commencement  of  each  financial 
year  traniuiit  tit  thu  Secretary  of  Slate  a  statement  of  the  halance  (if  iiny )  of 
the  fund  applicable  to  emigration  remaining  unexpended  at  the  close  of  tlio 
(preceding  year,  together  with  an  e&timate  of  the  probable  amount  of  tlio 
Aindii  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  Cruvrn  lands  within  the  colony,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  service  during  the  ensuing  year.     You  will  consider  yourself 
I  At  liberty  to  appropriate  one-third  of  this  sum  to  the  payment  of  bounties  on 
'nnigrantB  introduced  by  private  settler*,  on  the  terms  of  your  gorcTDment 
notice  of  the  28ili  of  October,  I8.'Io,  and  tlie  remaining  two  thirds  will  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  agent  for  cmigrotioo  in  this 
country*," 

It  might  be  reasonably  expected  firom  this  document  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  government  that  the  balance  remain- 
ing at  the  close  of  each  year,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of 
immigration,  should  be  transferred  to  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  colony;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  added 
to  the  land  revenue  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  applied  only 
to  the  purposes  of  immigration.  In  Lord  John  Russell's  letter 
of  iuf  tructions  addressed  to  the  land  and  emigration  conmiis- 
siuncrs  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  he  says,  in  refe- 
rence to  this  important  question : 


*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  112,  Susion  1837.  p*  130. 
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"  Without  digrnsiiig  into  a  diBcunion  wtiich  would  lie  miapUced  hcti 
it  is  suflicient  for  my  present  purpose  to  say,  that  the  fundA  raJMd  by  lla 
mIc  of  Unda  in  the  colooics  wLlI  he  applicable  (o  the  conveyance  or  vmi 
grants  thither,  so  far,  but  only  so  fur  as  that  use  of  the  fund  may  be  con 
patible  with  a  due  regard  for  tlio  pressing  and  necessary  deniantbi  of  eh 
lucal  govemmenta,  for  which  nu  other  resource  cau  be  found*." 

As  considerable   doubts  ore   entertained  in    New    Sout 
Wales  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Innd-fund,  even   if  enttreli 
appropriated  to  that  object,  to  supply  the  quantity  of  lal 
required  in  the  colony,  it  has  been  proposed  to  mise  a 
fur  that  purpose,  secured  upon  the  unsold  Crown  land?,  or, 
they  be  considered  insutlicitnt,  upon  the  gcni;r.d  revenues  ol 
the  colony.     A  letter,  si^ed  by  181  colonists,  vrus  nddrtMUM 
to  the  Committee  of  the   Legislative  Council  in  Septcmborjj 
1838,  in  which  they  stated  it  to  be  their  opinion  that   thii! 
was  the  only  cticctual  means  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  labour 
ing  population  commensurate  with  their  wants.     They  at  the] 
same  time  deemed  it  essential  to  the  success  of  the  proposed 
scheme,  that  the  funds  to  be  raised  should  be  cxcluaivcly  ap- 
propriated to  the  purposes  of  immigration,  and  that  the  wholtt, 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  waste  lands  in  the  colony  shnulc 
be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt.     It  may  be  well] 
questioned  from  past  experience,  whether  if  this  fund  were  auj 
disposable,  it  would  be  necessary  to  recur  to  a  loan  for  the! 
pur|)08e  of  carrying  on  emigration  on  an  adequate  scale.     But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  without  labour  land  is 
of  little  marketable  value ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  ^at  niunber  of 
respectable  persons  who  have  been  induced  to  pnrohasc  land 
in  New  South  Wales,  upon  the  faith  of  the  fund  arising  there- 
from being  applied  to  the  purposes  of  emigratioDy  to  take  the  I 
most  prompt  aiul  effectual  means  of  removing  a  cause  of] 
complaint  which  is  calculated  miiterially  to  impede,  if  not  al- 
together to  suspend  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

Tlie  Act  for  erecting  South  Australia  into  a  British  IVo- 
viuce  guaranteed  that  a  constitution  should  be  conceded  to 
the  colonists  when  their  numbers  should  amount  to  50,000, 
but  settled  a  form  of  government  for  its  intermediate  existence, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  piu'e  despotism.  Under  Ita  : 
provisions  a  Governor  and  Council  were  nominated  by  the  I 
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Crnwn,  to  whom  were  confided  the  power  of  levying  taxr« 
and  of  exercising  ail  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  of 
government;  while  the  disposal  of  the  puhlic  lands,  and  the 
maniigcment  of  the  fund  arising  therefrom,  together  with  the 
applicution  of  the  loans  to  be  raised  under  the  Act  for  defray- 
ing the  colonial  expenditure,  w  ere  vested  in  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. The  e^ils  that  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
result  from  such  u  system  soon  developed  themselves.  The 
two  bodies,  each  independent  of  the  other,  to  w  horn  were 
cootided  powers  so  extensive  and  undefined,  did  not  woric 
harmoniously  together.  The  site  of  the  new  capital  became, 
at  the  very  outset,  a  subject  of  fierce  contention.  The  Com- 
missioners hod  entrusted  the  res[>onsiblc  duty  of  its  selection 
to  the  surveyor-general ;  but  the  new  governor  had  scarcely 
landed  when  he  objecte<l  to  the  situation  fixed  upon,  and  a 
public  meeting  was  convened  to  decide  w  bether  it  should  not 
be  changed.  The  colonists  were  thereupon  divided  into  rival 
parties,  by  whom  this  question  was  ajritatcd  for  a  considerable 
period  with  great  and  increasing  violence.  The  governor 
was  opposed  by  the  resident  commissioner,  and  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  colonists  and  of  the  Council.  But  he  maintained 
that  by  the  pnivisions  of  the  Act,  he  possessed  tiie  jHUver  of 
suspending  the  officers  of  the  government, — a  power  which 
might  be  used  to  give  him  complete  supremac\-  in  the  colony  ! 
Here  a  new  cause  of  collision  arose.  The  majority  of  the 
Council  maintained  that  as  under  the  Act  the  principal  go- 
vernment officers  were  appointed  by  the  King  iit  Council,  the 
governor  who  represented  the  Crown  only  had  no  power  of 
either  appointment  or  suspension.  The  principal  law  officers 
of  the  colony  held  opposite  opinions  on  tliis  point.  The 
chief  justice  supported  the  governor,  and  the  advocate- 
general  the  council.  Thus  the  city  of  Adelaide,  like  that  of 
Rome,  had  its  foundations  laid  in  strife,  which  from  the  heat 
that  existed  on  both  sides  might  have  terminated  in  a  cata- 
strophe that  would  have  made  the  resemblance  more  striking, 
but  for  an  ex[K:dieut  denscd  and  carried  into  etfecl  by  the 
authorities  at  home.  The  commissioner  recommended  to  the 
colonial  secretary  a  governor  in  whom  was  united,  on  his  ap- 
proval by  the  government,  the  functions  of  that  office  with 
those  of  resident  commissioner;  and  in  oixlcr  to  prevent  any 
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future  collision  between  him  and  the  officers  of  the  gnvi'iii- 
nient,  it  was  provided,  by  tlie  amended  South  Australian  Act 
of  1  and  2  Victoria,  that  the  latter  might  be  appointed  by  the 
simple  prerogative  of  the  Crown  under  the  sign  manual.  The 
governor  now  exercises  undi\'idcd  authority  over  every  de- 
partment of  the  administration,  subject  only  to  the  cuntroi&l 
of  the  Crown,  and  in  his  capacity  of  resident  comraissiouer, 
disposes  of  public  land  and  regulates  the  finances,  under  the 
direction  of  the  colonization  commission.  It  may  well  be 
questioned,  whether  in  trjing  to  avoid  the  consequences  wliich 
arose  from  the  divided  authority  created  under  the  Australian 
Act,  an  error  has  not  been  committed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, by  entrusting  such  extensive  powers  to  one  officer,  to- 
tally irresponsible  to  the  colonists,  and  where  a  question  be- 
tween them,  involving  perhaps  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
community,  can  only  be  decided  by  an  ap[)eal  to  autliorities 
at  the  distance  of  half  the  globe.  We  feel  assured  that  no- 
thing can  tend  more  to  the  prosjjerity  of  the  colony  than  the 
steady  acquisition  of  n  representative  government,  and  wc 
trust  the  probationary  period  fixed  by  the  Act  will  be  ma- 
terially shortened.  If  self-government  be  properly  grmited  ti> 
50,000  persons  (the  golden  number  held  to  be  worthy  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  enjoying  the  blessing  of  consti- 
tutional hberty),  we  cannot  discover  hy  what  process  of  rea- 
soning it  can  fairly  be  denied  to  40,0t)0,  or  even  a  lessor 
number  of  thousands  of  colonists.  Such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment is  especially  desirable  in  a  distant  and  self-supporting 
colony,  as  best  calculated  to  ])romote  the  general  happineas 
and  true  interests  of  the  settlers,  and  it  would  greatly  tend  to 
the  increase  of  emigration,  upon  which  the  pro8j)erity  of  the 
commxmity  so  essentially  depends,  lis  utility  is  therefore, 
we  think,  apparent ;  and  we  arc  not  aware  of  any  public  mis- 
chief or  private  injur)'  that  could  arise  from  its  adoption — 

"  AtqueipsQ  b(i/i/<M  jtisti  prope  niatcr cta!-i|tii." 

In  the  third  report  of  the  Colonization  Commissioncm  of 
South  Australia,  addressed  to  the  then  colonial  secretaiy, 
the  expediency  of  giving  niunicijjal  corponitions  to  the  lowtis 
of  South  Australia  is  urged  on  his  considenitioii.  While  wc 
curdiully  assent  to  the  great  local  advantages  that  would 
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nnse  from  their  intrudiictiou,  if  the  colony  possessed  a  con- 
stitution, we  cannot  conceive  how  they  could  co-exist  with 
central  authorities  irresponsible  to  the  people.  Ixtcol  with- 
out general  self-government  would  be  as  incongnious  and 
impracticable  as  the  late  syatcm  which  has  been  so  gene- 
rally and  justly  condemned-  The  following  obsen'ntions  in- 
tended by  the  Australian  Commissioners  to  recommend  the 
one,  supply  a  powerfid  argument  in  favour  of  a  measure 
which  would  unite  the  advantages  of  both. 

*'Ttic  exiitence  of  tnunicipa)  iniUtuliona  jioncastng  the  power  of  local 
tmxAtion  for  local  purposes,  afipean  to  be  necrssar}'  tn  onler  to  give  efTect  to 
tile  Belf-supportiiig  principle  upon  which  the  colony  has  been  rstabtiahcd. 
Whon  tlie  funds  for  founding  a  now  colony,  and  for  supportinj^  il  during  die 
infancy  of  xXi  progress,  are  advanced  by  the  parent  country,  the  government 
may  npply  these  funtla  to  needful  works  of  locul  improvement  in  one  diKtrict 
without  injury-  to  othen.  Bat  the  cane  ii  widely  different  in  n  colony  which 
receives  no  aid  from  the  parent  country^  and  in  which  the  whole  of  the  sums 
expended  in  its  first  formation  must  be  charged  upon  ita  future  rcsonrcct. 
•  •  •  Tlic  execution  of  local  improvements  by  local  authorities  with 
their  own  local  fundii  (a  course  of  proceeding  which  experience  lias  proved 
to  be  expedient  and  economical  even  in  this  cminlry)  appears  to  be  p9cu- 
Ua*ly  ret|uln.'d  in  a  remote  and  self-supporting  colony*." 

The  progress  of  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  South  Australia  has  been  increasing  every  year  since  its 
estabhshment. 


In  tlio  year  1836  (Ik  emigruits  amounted  to 

941  persons 

1837 

1.227      ., 

1838                     „ 

3,134      „ 

n            1839 

4,»56       „ 

Total 


10,178 


Besides  these  forty-six  vessels  with  ]>a89enp:er^  from  the  neigh- 
bouring colimics,  had  arrived  at  Adelaide  bet^veeu  February, 
1837  «»d  September,  1838,  Supposing  the  emigration  from 
the  adjoining  colonics  to  have  since  continued  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion, the  population  of  the  province,  exclusive  of  the  na- 
tives, cannot  now  amount  to  less  than  from  12,000  to  13,000 
persons.  The  sales  of  land  amounted  in  1837  to  3,300  nereis, 
and  in  1S3S,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Commission- 
ers, as  stated  in  their  report  for  that  year,  to  52,980  acres. 
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making  in  thcflc  two  years  a  total  of  56^280  acres.  Dii- 
n'ng'],last  year  we  believe  that  a  quantity  of  lund  has  becD 
Buld  equal  to  that  uf  the  t\vu  former  years,  but  tbu  accounts 
arc  not  yet  before  the  pubUc.  These  sales  have  been  mailc 
to  a  uniform  price  of  2<)5.  per  acre.  They  atlbrd  a  satis- 
factory assurance  of  the  g»*cat  advances  made  by  the  colonv 
in  80  short  a  i>eriodj  notwithstanding  the  80urc€«  of  con* 
tcntion  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  the  delay  so  universally 
complained  of  in  the  progress  of  the  suneys.  Tlic  cauftcs  of 
that  delay  are  fully  explained  in  the  third  report ;  but  the  new 
arrangements^  which  have  been  since  made  were  cxpccte<l  to 
remedy  the  existing  inconveniences,  and  to  keep  the  surveys 
thei"eaiU'r  in  advance  of  the  sales. 

By  the  statement  of  financial  receipts  and  poymcnts  an- 
nexed to  tlie  report,  it  appears  that  the  total  receipti*  arising 
fi'om  sales  of  laud  to  the  .Ust  of  December,  1838  (including 
a  lulance  of  4,540/.  O*.  8f/.  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  on 
the  22nd  of  December,  1837)>  amounted  to  58,722/.  15*.  lOrf. 
Tlie  payments  wcre;^ 

On  account  of  Em  igrntion  and  ExpCHiea  -     -     -     -     -  27.849  13     8 
n             Frovuians  sent  tu  colony  and  bills  drawn 

on  commissioners,  &c.      -    -     -     .     1,.W9  5     O 

„              Transferred  to  revenue  fund    -     -     -     -  10,677  3     4 

„             Cuah  on  hand _    -    _  18,636  15  10 


Total    -     -    -  /59,722  15  lu 


By  the  Amended  Act,  a  power  was  given  to  the  Cummis- 
sionera  to  borrow  fn^m  either  of  the  emigration  or  revenue 
funds  which  might  be  in  a  condition  to  assist  the  other ;  un- 
der this  provision  the  above  simi  of  10,677/.  3«.  Ad.  has  bc«n 
transferred  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  This  is  a  dejiarturc 
from  M'hat  Colonel  Torrcns  termed  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  183G— 

"Tliti  main  a»d  cnrAinal prinripU  of  the  Suutli  Auitiralian  Act,  that  Uis 
\rl)ol«  (turn  obtained  by  tbo  sftle  ufland  stmll  b«  applied  witlimtl  deduelinit 
to  taking  out  selected  cmigrantiiin  an  rquol  proportion  of  the  icxMi  and  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty*." 

The  sum  so  taken,  however,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  loan,  which 
is  to  be  replaced  to  tlic  account  of  tJie  emigration  fimd,  »u 
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soon  ft3  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  colony  shall  be  sufficiently 
in  atlvtince  of  the  expenditure  to  meet  it.  The  payments  on 
the  account  of  the  revenue-fund  for  the  home  and  coloniid 
service  during  the  year  amount  to  38,514/.  Gs,  Sd*  The  re- 
ceipts con&ist  of  instalments  amounting  to  20,500/.,  pnid 
upon  tlie  loan  (lljOCX)/.)  contracted  for  in  April,  18.37..  the 
sum  borrowed  from  the  enjigrat ion-fund  above  mentioned, 
an<l  other  sums  on  account  of  intci'cat,  payments  made  by 
settlers  for  their  passage  to  the  colony,  and  the  sale  of  stores, 
amounting  together  to  33,735/,  10*.  3rf.  The  accounts 
which  had  reached  this  country  of  the  superior  fertility  of 
the  district  of  South  Australia,  lying  between  the  Murray, 
Lake  Alexandrina  and  Gulf  St.  Vincent  have  been  confirmed 
by  later  authorities,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  sales  of 
land  would  contmue  to  increase.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  the  commission  of  the  South  Australian  Com- 
missioners was  revoked,  and  the  members  of  the  New  Colonial 
Land  Board  were  appointed  also  Colonization  Comnussioncra 
fur  South  Australia. 

New  Zealand  consists  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  i)rincipal  of  which  arc  tlic  Northeim  and 
Southern.  They  lie  between  the  34th  and  48th  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  and  are  from  800  to  900  miles  in  length, — the 
Northern  Island  having  a  medium  breadtli  of  about  60  miles, 
and  the  Southern  of  about  180  miles.  The  cUmate  is  remark- 
ably mild  and  equable,  the  thermometer  ranging  between  G4** 
and  74".  The  country  is  free  from  venomous  reptiles  and  wild 
animals,  its  scenery  is  of  great  beauty,  and  its  soil  of  a  rich 
loamy  description.  A  chain  of  mountains,  described  as  being 
little  inferior  in  ele\'atiou  to  the  Andes,  the  tops  of  which  arc 
perpetually  covered  with  snow,  extend  along  the  greatest  pai't 
of  the  two  large  islands.  They  arc  amply  supplietl  with  water, 
being  intersected  in  all  directions  with  streams  and  riN'ers,  and 
indented  with  numerous  safe  and  convenient  harbours.  Coal 
and  iron  are  supposed  to  exist  in  gi-eat  abundance.  The 
principal  native  productions,  besides  extensive  ranges  of  pas- 
txire,  consist  of  timber  imd  flax.  The  timber  is  principally  of 
the  pine  species,  and  spars  of  the  most  valuable  description, 
with  other  timber  used  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building,  are 
abundant.    This  is   commonly  purchased  in  considerable 
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quantities  lor  the  British  na\T,  and  finds  a  ready  market  m 
South  America,  Brazil,  British  India,  and  at  the  different 
ports  of  New  Holland.  The  flax  is  of  a  peculiar  description, 
called  the  Phormium  tenor;  it  is  of  ^ent  strength  and  fine- 
neas,  and  grows  wild  in  immense  quantities.  The  only  pre- 
paration it  requires  is  stripping  the  outside  cont  from  the  long 
fibres  which  run  down  to  the  stock  parnllel  to  each  other,  an 
operation  which  the  natives  dexterously  perform  with  a  aliclt 
It  is  at  present  much  used  for  the  roanufiicture  of  wliale  Unefti 
a  species  of  rope  required  to  be  of  the  most  stiperior  descrip- 
tion, as  projrerty  to  a  large  amoimt  frequently  depends  upon 
its  strength  and  durability.  For  this  purpose  it  is  preferred 
in  the  whale  fishery  to  Russian  hemp;  it  sells  at  a  hijjpfavr 
price  than  the  latter,  being  of  a  longer  and  Ughter  description, ' 
and  consequently  more  productive.  Almost  all  the  grain, j 
&uits,  grasses  and  other  vegetable  productions  of  £ngland  j 
have  been  cultivated  in  Isevf  Zealand  with  the  greatest  suc^j 
cess,  and  the  country  has  proved  very  congeniid  to  the  dif- 
ferent European  animals  which  have  been  hitherto  imported. 
The  rivers  supply  excellent  fish,  and  there  are  wild  ducks, 
wood  pigeons  and  other  birds  in  great  abundance.  Indepen- 
dent of  Uiese  great  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  its  position 
in  the  midst  of  the  Southern-Sea  fisheries,  and  its  proximity  \ 
to  New  South  Wales,  which  is  likely  to  require  for  some  years 
to  come  tlie  agricultiu-al  productions  tluil  New  Zealand  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  supply,  would  render  it  a  very  desirable 
addition  to  the  British  settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  northern  aborigines  arc  a  remarkably  fine  and  intelligent 
race  of  people.  They  are  toll,  eri;ct,  of  a  light-yellow  copper 
colour,  and  suscejitible  of  high  intellectual  attainments.  They 
build  tine  canoes  and  make  excellent  seamen,  possess  great 
Datural  shrewdness,  and  con  reason  with  as  much  t^ond  sense 
respecting  their  own  interests  as  persons  in  civilized  Ufe. 
They  generally  occupy  themselves  in  fishing  and  shooting; 
as  nature  produces  in  abundance  the  fern  root,  on  wbidi 
they  luv  content  to  live  in  common  with  their  hogs,  they  »X9 
not  free  from  the  Indolence  and  sloth  which  usually  characterise 
savage  life ;  but  when  they  are  roused  by  the  excitement  of  ' 
war,  they  exhibit  a  great  degree  of  vivacity  and  energy.  The 
inhabitants  of  tlie  Southern  Island  arc  an  inftnor  raoe^  of 
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shorUr  stottirc,  and  nearly  block.  The  population  of  the 
two  islands  ifl  very  small,  when  compared  witJi  the  extent 
of  territory,  not  exceeding  200,000*;  nnd  is  grndunlly  dc- 
crcAsing,  in  consequence  of  their  exterminating  wara  and 
native  superstitions,  which  require  them  to  devour  their  cue- 
micft  skin  in  buttle.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  Queen 
shall  have  re-aequired  her  sovereign  righta  o^*er  these  fine 
isIaiuU,  that  this  diabolical  practice,  and  the  wars  in  which  it 
orif^natesj  nnd  which  are  of  an  equally  savage  description,  will 
be  terminated  toj^cther. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sovereignty  of  England  did  exist 
in  New  Zealand,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  New  South  Wales 
or  any  other  of  our  foreign  dependencies,  where  this  right  has 
been  assumed  by  first  discoverers  and  afterwards  maintained 
by  the  Crown.  In  1769  Captain  Cook,  acting  under  a  com- 
miKsion  from  the  Crown  of  England,  took  formal  possession  of 
these  islands  in  the  name  of  King  George  the  Third.  In  17^7 
a  royal  commission  was  granted  to  Captain  Philip,  appointing 
him  "Cnpliiin-General  and  Govemor-in-Chief  in  and  o\'erthe 
territorj'  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  dependencies.'*  'Ilns 
territory  was  described  in  the  commission  as  extending  **  trom 
"  Cape  York,  latitude  1 1"  3/'  south,  to  the  South  Cape,  latitude 
"  43"*  30*  south ;  and  inland  to  the  westward  as  far  as  135°  east 
**  longitude,  comprehending  all  the  islands  adjacent  in  the  Pa- 
"  citic  Ocean  within  the  latitudes  of  the  above  named  capes^'f. 
As  New  21ealaiid  extends  from  the  3'Uh  to  the  4Sth  degree  of 
south  latitude,  the  greatest  part  of  it,  including  the  Northern 
Island,  to  which  the  attention  of  emigrants  is  chiefly  directed, 
was  doubtless  comprcbended  within  this  commission.  This 
fact  was  moreover  recorded  by  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  himself,  for  on  the  9th  of  November,  1 814,  he  declared 
by  public  proclamation  New  Zealand  to  be  a  dependency  of  his 
government,  and  appointed  justices  of  the  peace  to  act  there. 
At  that  i>eriod  the  Eiu-I  of  Liverpool  waa  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  Earl  Bathurst,  (father  of  the  present 
ear!),  was  colonial  secretary  ;  and  yet  three  years  afterwards, 
during  the  same  administration,  and  when  the  noble  Earl  waa 

*  Evidence  lieftire  Select  Commiltee  an  the  Stale  of  New  ZeaUiid,  1838.  Par- 
Ommntaty  Paper  TtSO,  p.  ISO. 
t  Faiwn  prvtculcJ  to  the  Mowe  of  CommoiM  reUtive  lo  New  Zealondt  1840, 
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still  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  department,  an  Act  was  pflSM 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament*,  intituled  "An  Acl  for  the  more 
"  effectual  punishment  of  murders  and  mans!iiughtera  com- 
"  milted  in  places  not  within  His  Majesty's  jurisdiction  ;** 
in  which  it  was  declared — that  "  whereas  grievous  murders 
"  and  manslaughters  have  been  committed  at  the  bay  of  Hon- 
"  duras  in  Soutli  America,  Sec,  and  the  like  offences  have  alao 
**  been  committed  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  on 
'*  the  high  seas  as  on  land,  in  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand  and 
"  Otaheitc,  and  in  other  islands,  coimtrics  and  phices  not 
"  within  His  Majesty's  dominions/'  &c.  This  Act  did  not  at- 
tract any  observation  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  was 
passed,  9iib  siientio,  although  the  declaration  it  contained  in 
respect  of  New  Zealand  was  directly  at  variance  ^\nth  the  ori- 
ginal commission  granted  to  Captain  Phihp,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales  in  1814,  sanc- 
tioned if  not  directed  by  the  Government  at  home. 

In  1823  an  Act  in  like  manner  passed  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament for  the  better  administration  of  justice  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  extended  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  supreme  courts  in  these  places  over  ufl'ences  "  committ'jd 
*•'  or  that  shall  be  committed  in  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand, 
"  Otaheite,  or  any  other  island,  country,  or  place  situate  in 
"  the  Indian  or  Pacific  Ocean  and  not  siibject  to  His  Ma- 
**jesty;"  an  enactment  which  is  repeated  by  9  Geo.  IV, 
c.  83.  s.  4,  In  1832  Lord  Ripon  despatched  Mr.  Busby  to 
New  Zealand  as  British  resident,  with  a  \*iew  of  superintend- 
ing British  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  of  protecting  the 
natives  against  the  various  outrages  committed  upon  them  by 
British  subjects;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  chiefs  explanatory  of 
the  nature  of  his  commission,  the  King  addressed  them  as  nn 
independent  j)eoplc.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  in  1835  there 
was  a  solemn  declaration  signed  by  the  cliiefs  of  the  northern 
parts  of  New  Zealand  assembled  at  Waitanga,  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  of  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  of  their 
liaving  united  their  tribes  into  one  state  under  tlie  d&<iigna- 
(ion  of  the  United  Tribes  of  New  Zealand,  which  was  formally 
recognised  by  the  British  Government  in  a  despatch  from 
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"Lord  Glcnclg  to  Mnjor  Gcnoral  Sir  KIchard  Bonrkr,  ditted 
Downing-eti-cct,  2jth  of  May,  183G.  An  uiiiuu  of  Ihc  trilK's 
into  one  state  was,  however,  scarccty  to  be  hoped  fur.  There 
ne\*er  has  been  any  form  of  government  or  any  superior  au- 
thority recognised  amongst  them.  Each  chief  is  nbsoUitL*  in 
his  own  tribe,  and  feels  himself  bound  to  protect  every  mem- 
ber of  it  from  injury.  When  a  criminal  is  required  to  be 
given  up  to  justice,  there  is  always  a  grievance  to  be  brought 
fonvard  in  his  defence ;  and  the  tribe  which  refuses  to  sur- 
render him  is  thereupon  declared  to  be  participators  in  his 
guilt.  Every  individual  aggression  thus  l)ecomca  on  incen- 
tive to  war,  and  the  atrocities  perpetrated  during  its  continu- 
ance are  constantly  extending  its  sphere  and  involving  new 
parties  in  the  contest.  A  people  amongst  whom  siicli  habits 
have  become  inveterate,  and  who  cherish  old  animosities  from 
generation  to  generation,  are  not  likely  to  agree  with  respect 
to  any  code  of  laws  which  would  require  maturity  of  judge- 
ment to  frame,  and  a  delegated  authority  to  execute, — until 
time  shall  have  cftectcd  a  total  change  in  their  character  and 
customs. 

Blackstonc  sayB,  that  "  plantations  or  colonics  in  distant 
"  countries  are  either  such  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by 
"  the  right  of  occupancy  only ;  by  finding  them  desert  and  un- 
"  cultivated,  and  peopling  them  from  the  mother-country ;  or 
"  where,  when  already  cultivated,  they  have  been  cither 
"  gained  by  conquest  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties.  And  both 
"  these  rights  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  nature,  or  at  least 
"  upon  that  of  nations*."  In  another  part  of  his  great  work 
he  somewhat  qualifies  this  opinion.  In  reference  to  the 
right  of  migration  or  sending  colonies  to  find  out  new  habi- 
tations when  the  mother-country  was  overcliorgetl  with  inha- 
bitants, practised  as  well  by  the  Phceniciaus  and  Greeks  as  the 
Germans,  Scythians  and  tfther  northern  people,  he  observes  : 
'^  So  long  as  this  was  confined  to  the  stocking  and  cultivation 
"  of  deseit  uninhabited  countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the 
"  law  of  nature.  Rut  how  fiir  the  seizing  on  countries  lUready 
"  l>eopIed,  and  driving  out  or  massacring  the  innocent  and 
"  defenceless  natives  merely  because  they  differed  from  their 
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**  invaders  in  language,  in  religion,  in  customs,  in  fjovem- 
"  ment,  or  in  colour ;  hmv  far  such  n  conduct  was  conaonont 
"  to  nature,  to  reason,  orto  Christianity,  deserved  weli  to  be 
"  considered  by  those,  who  have  rendered  their  names  im- 
"  mortal  by  thus  civilizing  mankind*". 

It  is  of  great  "unportance  that  the  right  of  migration  should 
be  referred  to  true  principles,  which  as  *uch  must  be  coitso* 
nant  to  reasou  and  humanity  ;  and  a.s  few  countries  have  been 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  colonization,  in  modern  times, 
which  were  not  found  to  contain  a  native  population,  it  is  im- 
possible to  justify  any  scheme  of  settlement  in  them  wliich 
did  not  include  a  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  abori- 
gincK.  The  course  pursued  by  the  early  culoni&ts  cannot  be 
regarded  without  the  deepest  dissatisfaction  and  regret  by  se- 
rious and  thinking  men.  The  extensive  and  civilized  nations 
of  £ur(){>e,  who  carried  their  arms  and  arta  into  the  wilder- 
ness, have  exlxibited  indeed  to  the  feeble  savage  the  power  of 
the  one ;  but  have  done  little  to  impress  him  with  the  honesty 
of  the  other.  If  the  new  territory  were  acquired  by  force,  h 
was  sufficiently  clear  that  justice  was  not  hkcly  to  be  a  part  of 
that  boosted  civilization  which  the  victor  promised  to  bestovr 
in  return  for  its  acquisition ;  and  if  ceded  by  treaty,  the  na- 
tive tribes  soon  discovered,  that  the  guarantee  for  tlie  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  more  di&taut  lands  and  dwellinga,  by  which 
it  was  usually  accompanied,  formed  but  a  feeble  barrier  against 
the  desire  of  the  new  settlers  for  a  more  extended  dominion. 
A  scheme  of  colonization — especially  in  refereuce  to  a  country 
possesaed  by  a  race  of  men  who  understand  tiie  rights  of 
property,  and  are  physically  and  intcllectutdly  superior  to  the 
native  population  of  any  part  of  our  atljoining  colouies>  was 
naturally  regarded  with  distrust  by  the  Government, — and 
which  the  fate  of  the  aborigines  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  did  not  tend  to  remove.  But  while  the  na- 
tives were  depopulating  their  beautiful  country  by  their  intea- 
tine  wars,  the  Bay  of  Islands  became  the  constant  resort  of 
runaway  convicts  from  New  South  Wales  of  the  most  abui- 
doned  description,  who,  in  conjunction  with  men  of  despe- 
rate cliaracter  IcA  in  the  Islands  by  whale-shi[)8  and  other 
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-vesaela*  were  in  the  tiabit  of  committiug  the  most  grievous 
loutniges  upon  the  natives  and  British  settlers.     It  therefore 
[became  the  duty  of  the  Home  Goverumeut  to  interpose  for  the 
Lprotection  of  both,  aud  to  alter  the  course  they  had  adopted 
(£'om  motives  of  humanity  and  justice.     Several  plana  were 
sted  by  which  this  object  might  be  attained,  without  in- 
'  volving  any  breach  of  faith  with  the  natives.    Amongst  others, 
it  was  proposed  that  commercial  establishments  should  be  in- 
troduct'd,  upon  a  principle  resembling  tliat  of  the  early  trading 
companies  who  resorted  to  India  and  other  foreign  settle- 
ments, and  who  within  certain  limits  were  placed  under  the 
protection  and  controul  of  their  own  laws.     Another  was, 
'that   Great  Britain   should  administer  the   affairs   of  New 
Zealand  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants,  as  practised  in  some  of 
our  Indian  poasessioDs,  and  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
in  the  instance  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Ionian  Islands.     In- 
kptead  of  adopting  either  of  these,  however,  the  Government 
Bent  out  Captain  Hobson  of  the  Uoyal  Navy  in  September 
last  year,  and  gave  him  full  powers  to  treat  with  the  aborigines 
|4>f  New  ZeaUind,  for  the  recognition  of  Her  Majesty^a  sove- 
reiga  auUiority  over  the  whole  or  any  part  of  those  islaads 
which  they  may  be  willing  to  place  under  the  dominion  of 
Her  Majesty.     In  case  of  this  treaty  being  carried  into  effect, 
it  is  intended  that  no  title  to  land  which  has  been  or  may  be 
juired  in  that  countr}'  will  be  held  valid  which  is  not  de- 
[■Tived  from  or  confirmed  by  a  grant  of  the  Crown.    A  legisla- 
tive commission  will  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  quantity 
of  land  held  in  New  Zealand  under  grants  from  the  natives. 
The  committee  will  report  to  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  he  will  decide  how  far  such  grunts  are  entitled  to 
be  conhrmed.    A  portion  of  the  lands  will  be  retained  for  the 
aborigines,  and  the  remainder  sold ;  the  revenue  arising  from 
which,  subject  to  any  deductions  rcqtiircd  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  local  government,  will  be  applicable  to  the  cost 
of  removing  emigrants  from  this  kingdom  to  the  new  co- 
lony ;  and  ail  laws  required  far  its  government  will  he  enacted 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  of  wliicb 
it  will  become  a  dependency.    These  proceedings  open  a  wide 
field  of  discussion,  upon  which  our  limits  mU  not  now  permit 
us  to  enter,  but  to  which  we  shall  probably  return. 
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Wc  had  also  intended  to  uoUcc  the  regulations  recently 
mnde  for  the  introduction  of  eiiiigranta  into  Western  Atistm- 
Lia  on  payment  of  a  bounty,  but  \vc  have  already  exhausted  our 
space.  AVc  believe  that  great  advantages  will  be  derived  trom 
the  consolidation  of  the  establishments  hitherto  existing  for 
the  promotion  ol' emigration,  because  this  will  tend  to  secure 
a  concentrated  instead  of  a  divided  responsibility,  and  an  im- 
partial and  disinterested  source  from  which  authentic  inform- 
ation may  be  obtained  on  a  subject  of  such  extensive  public 
interest^  and  respecting;  which  so  many  exaggerated  and  con- 
ilicting  accounts  have  been  circulated.  We  trust  that  under 
the  superintendence  of  Ukc  Board,  abuses  will  be  remedied, 
judicious  regulations  enforced,  accurate  knowledge  with  re- 
spect to  the  real  state  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies  diffused, 
all  just  causes  of  complaint  removed,  good  lociU  government 
extendedj  and  every  means  adopted  hkcly  to  secure  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  settlers  in  our  distant  colonicsf 
and  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  Empire.  The  duties 
of  the  new  Commissioners  are  most  extensive  in  their  scope> 
and  serious  in  their  character.  It  will  be  incumbent  on 
them  to  put  an  end  to  jobbing  and  malversation, — to  secure 
the  settler  against  the  capricious  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  any  infringement  of  the  conditions  upon  the  faith  of 
which  he  may  have  embarked  his  capital  in  tlic  new  field  of 
cnterprize ;  to  reduce  to  fixed  and  well  defined  rules,  and 
give  a  character  of  permanency  to  a  system  which  promises 
to  render  emigration  one  of  the  most  importiuit  of  the  na- 
tional resources,  by  opening  new  channels  of  employment 
to  the  people,  and  new  sources  of  revenue  to  the  Rlatc ;  and 
to  add  another  branch  of  kno^vledgc  to  the  sum  of  useful  in- 
formation npw  spreiuling  so  nipidly  amongst  the  community, 
by  means  of  which  vast  portiims  of  the  wilderness  may  be 
brought  within  the  pale  of  civiltzntiun^  and  made  the  seat  of 
an  industrious  and  thriving  population. 
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Article  VI. 

De  la  Demoeratie  en  Afneriqve,Tome»  III.  ct  IV,  Par  Alexis 

DE  ToCQLTEViLLE,  Membrc  dc  Tlustltut.     Gosselin: 

Paris,  1810. 
Democracy  in  America^  Vols.  III.  and  IV.    Traiislatcd  by 

Henry  Reeve,  Es<i.     Saunders  and  Otiey:  London, 

1840. 

Ix  the  introduction  to  the  first  volumes  of  thia  work,  which 

have  now  been  five  yeai-s  beiore  iJie  world,  M.  dc  Tocqucville 

stated  that  it  was  his  intention  **  to  depict,  in  n  second  port, 

■  *  the  influence  which  the  equality  of  conditions  and  the  rule 

^  of  democracy  exercise  on  the  civil  society,  the  habiu,  the 

"  ideas  and  the  manners  of  the  Americans,"    The  accom- 

"  pUshment  of  this  design,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  arc 

^contained  in  the  volumes  which  we  now  bring  before  tbe 

notice  of  our  readers. 

The  difficulties  which  arc  known  to  attend  all  continuations 
'  of  literary  productions  increase  in  proportion  to  the  success 
which  the  former  parts  of  such  works  have  obtained  in  tbe 
world.  In  the  present  case  these  difficulties  were  unques- 
tionably very  great :  M.  de  Tocqueville^s  previous  volumes 
have  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  rank  as  a  political 
writer ;  his  practical  observations  have  been  tested  by  the 
most  competent  judges,  namely,  the  ^Vmcricans  and  the  En- 
,  glish  ;  and  his  speculative  inquiries  have  been  ai>|jlauded  imd 
cited  by  the  Hrst  statesmen  of  the  age,  whilst  they  have  taken 
their  place  amongst  the  most  valuable  results  of  modem 
poUlical  science.  The  time  which  has  been  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  the  concluding  portion  of  his  work  is  suffi- 
ciently protracted  to  have  tsikcn  off  the  freshness  of  impres- 
sions upon  a  less  acute  and  reflecting  mind ;  whilst  the  rapid 
course  of  events  in  democratic  communities,  especially  on 
the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  might  have  weakened  or  be- 
lied premises  less  secure  or  inferences  less  sound.  Never- 
theless these  difficulties,  in  addition  to  all  those  which  are 
inherent  in  the  subject  itself,  have  been  surmounted;  and 
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the  present  volumes  are  in  all  respecU  worthy,  not  only  to 
sustain  the  reputation  of  their  author,  but  to  complete  the 
most  arduous  part  of  his  undertaking. 

This  book,  as  aome  of  our  renders  may  remember,  was  not 
wiitten  for  the  puqjosc  of  describing  the  peculiarities  of  the 
American  people,  or  evcji  of  analyzing  their  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions.  Still  less  was  it  the  authors  intention  to 
compose  a  panegyric  on  those  institutions,  or  upon  the  great 
social  revolution  to  democracy  which  M.  dc  Tocque\Tlle  as- 
svimcs  to  be  a  general,  incontrovertible,  prondcntial  fact.  His 
object  was  to  seek  in  Ajnericn  the  image  and  exposition  of 
democracy  itself, — to  trace  its  influence,  not  on  a  particular 
people,  but  on  mmikind, — imd  to  prepare  the  human  mind 
by  a  dispassionate  survey  of  the  truth,  for  that  condittOD 
which  the  future  holds,  as  he  thinks^  in  store  for  all  civilized 
communities.  The  first  volume,  containing  a  strict  analysis 
of  American  pohtical  iustitutions,  is  in  fact  only  the  ground- 
work of  the  more  abstinise  and  philosophical  structure  of  the 
work.  The  conclusions  which  the  i\-riter  arrived  at  in  the 
second  volume  were,  for  the  most  part,  derived  from  these 
American  premises,  or  directed  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
present  and  future  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  United  States. 
The  fidl  accomplishment  of  the  plan,  and  the  final  appUcation 
of  all  that  precedes  to  the  widest  social  questions  which  ore 
agitated  in  the  world,  will  be  found  in  the  part  now  before 
us. 

Its  execution  is  characterized  by  the  same  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  party-spirit  and  the  same  consistency  as  the  former 
volumes  display,  with  still  greater  precision  of  thought  and 
concentration  of  style.  These  indeed  arc  the  cliaractcristics 
of  those  minds — unhappily  so  rare  in  our  days — which  deal 
with  fixed  principles  instead  of  fleeting  incidents,  which  dis- 
dain to  court  applause  by  anything  tlmt  apj)roaches  to  decla- 
mation, aud  which  solidify  tlie  turbid  wafers  of  controversy 
into  the  clear  and  exact  crystals  of  truth.  In  tliis  work,  the 
only  tendency  which  we  can  discern  to  the  one  side  or  to 
the  other  of  the  great  question  at  issue,  is  to  be  inferred^ 
rather  than  detected,  from  the  close  method,  the  polished 
diction  and  the  laborious  perseverance,  which  are  the  highest 
merits  of  literature  in  those  aristocratic  ages,  in  which  a  few 
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of  the  wisest  men  have  thought  and  taught,  not  for  thcm- 
aclves,  but  for  nil  time.  It  treats  of  democracy  with  all  the 
calmness,  the  dignity  and  the  elegance  of  which  aristocratic 
writers  can  boast.  Such  qualities  indeed  are  nut  less  strange 
to  writers  tlian  to  readers  In  democratic  ages;  and  it  may 
require  the  intluence  of  a  high  reputation,  and  the  uiterest  of 
a  subject  which  no  man  can  atfcct  to  treat  as  foreign  to  his 
own  concerns,  to  draw  the  mass  of  the  reading  public  to  re- 
ceive this  i)erformaiice  aa  it  deserves ;  for  it  unquestionably 
demands  a  much  larger  share  of  active  thought  than  men  are 
wont  to  bestow  upon  the  ordinary  productions  of  modern 
liteniture.  These  difticulties  are  rather  increased  than  di- 
iniuished  as  the  work  proceeds  :  in  the  former  part  the  reader 
V9B  encouraged  by  the  direct  interest  which  we  feel  in  the 
{liistory,  institutions  and  probable  destiny  of  a  people  deri\-ing 
irora  ourselves  their  origin,  and  in  part  their  laws;  in  the 
voUmace  now  before  us  the  subject  is  handled  more  abetrusely, 
l^juid  the  practical  illustrations  and  the  aim  of  the  writer  are 
awn  from,  or  directed  to,  a  state  of  societj'  far  more  demo- 
tic than  any  which  an  Englishman  con  have  obscn^ed  at 
homt%  Our  own  liistory  and  associations  furnish  little  that 
can  aid  us,  except  by  way  of  contrast,  to  apply  the  principles 
here  traced  to  their  source. 

None  will  refuse  to  this  work  a  very  high  character  for 
clear  insight  and  strong  logical  powers.  But  when  an  auUior 
enters  upon  the  purely  dogmatical  and  didactic  part  of  a  sub- 
ject, which  directly  touches  or  indirectly  involves  so  many 
various  elements  of  men's  opinions,  he  must  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  encounter  a  very  large  amount  of  prejudice,  infi- 
nite div(;rsitic3  of  judgement,  and  all  the  degrees  of  assent 
which  his  reasoning  may  produce  in  ditferent  minds.  He  is 
no  longer  sheltered  by  an  array  of  facts  which  the  critic  is 
not  prepared  to  dispute;  but  lie  takes  the  open  field  of  con- 
troversy upon  which  almost  every  reader  is  apt  to  consider 
him  as  a  companion  whom  he  may  shake  off  at  their  first  dis- 
pute, or  as  an  antagonist  whom  be  meets  upon  equal  terms. 

A  further  source  of  diffictdty  to  the  English  reader  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  book,  although  its  title-[)age  con- 
nects it  with  America,  has  obviously  been  written  in  France, 
and  more  exclusively  for  tlie  French  people.     M.  de  Tocque- 
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villc,  naturally  relying  upon  the  readiness  with  \v!iicli  his  owu 
countrymen  may  apply  his  retnjirks  to  the  known  [iha^numcna 
of  their  own  social  condition,  which  they  arc  for  ever  dis- 
cussing, has  not  Ihouglit  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
facta  which  that  social  condition  has  engendered.  There  is 
hardly  a  page  in  the  work  in  which  France  docs  not  appear  to 
be  meant,  or  a  page  in  which  French  society  and  opinions 
are  specifically  mentioned.  Such  is  the  profound  ignorance 
of  the  mass  even  of  the  more  enlightened  minds  in  tliis  coun- 
try on  the  real  state  of  our  neighbours,  and  so  difficult  is 
it  to  surmount  the  bairiers  which  divide  the  opposite  pecu- 
liai'ities  of  the  two  nations,  that  many  English  readers  will 
find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  pi-oj^ositious  and  in- 
ferences of  this  work  to  their  source  in  fact.  Occasionally 
wc  think  (labouring  perhaps  ourselves  under  the  disadvantage 
of  impertcct  knowledge,  to  which  wc  arc  adverting)  that  the 
author  has  allowed  circumstances  and  opinions  peculiar  to 
France  to  intermingle  with  lus  considerations  of  American  in- 
stitutions, and  to  atlcct  his  conclusions  on  democracy  in  ge- 
neral. We  shall  point  out  one  or  more  instances  of  this  4s 
wc  proceed. 

But  when  this  element  of  the  work  is  duly  taken  into  the 
account  it  tends  very  materially  to  increase  the  viduc  and 
importance  of  the  whole  production.  The  opinions  here  jjut 
forth  on  the  nature  and  efiects  of  the  democmtic  element,  are 
not  the  specidative  results  of  observations  made  several  years 
ago  in  a  remote  countjy,  but  they  spring  directly  from  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  men's  minds  in  an  old  country, 
whose  political  and  social  condition  is  indissolubly  bmuncl 
to  tlic  pohtical  and  social  condition  of  Europe.  In  the  poli- 
tical institutions,  and  in  the  great  natural  advantages  of  the 
United  States,  M.  de  Tocqueville  found  op]jortunilies  for  re- 
marking the  means  by  wliich  democracy  might  become  the 
parent  of  flourishing  and  enlightened  comminuties.  In 
Franco,  the  scene  jircscntcd  to  the  eye  is  of  a  sadder  fuid 
less  auspicious  kind.  Democracy  is  there  the  offspring  not 
of  the  calm  and  virtuovis  spirit  of  freedom,  but  of  a  licrcc  re- 
volution. Its  progress  has  been  attentled  by  all  the  dcvastn- 
ling  [lassions  which  can  iigitatc  the  htmian  heai't  or  di\ide 
human  society.    The  spirit  of  strife,  as  he  himself  observes. 
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has  fiurvivod  the  victory.  Tlxe  experiment  is  not  to  be  tried 
upon  a  \'irgin  soil,  whose  extent  reaches  far  beyond  the  ranji^e 
of  present  enterprize,  but  upon  a  land  still  encumbered  with 
the  ruins  of  older  iniititutions.  There  democracy  doea  not 
find  the  wholesome  restraint  of  earnest  religion — the  machin- 
ery of  local  institutions  and  combined  enterprize — the  protec- 
tion o(  extensive  public  education — or  the  tradition  of  self- 
government.  It  has  been  the  object  of  enlightened  statesmen 
to  supply  the  French  people  with  some  at  least  of  these  neces- 
sary elements ;  but  they  are  not  the  growth  of  a  few  feverish 
years.  The  puqwse  of  this  book  is  to  convince  the  Frencli 
people  that  these  elements  are  not  only  necessarj'  but  indis- 
pensable. Hence  the  tone  of  earnest  expostulation  which 
pervades  the  work, — hence  the  keen  touches  of  sarcasm  ^vhich 
probe  the  deep  and  grievous  sores  of  that  country, — hence 
the  bold  advocacy  of  fixed  principles  in  religion,  in  morals 
and  in  politics^  which  is  so  eloquently  maintained. 

Nor  is  the  lesson,  though  it  be  somewhat  less  applicable  to 
England,  less  needed  by  our  own  countrymen.  They  will 
read  in  it  the  fate  of  those  who  would  launch  the  vessel  of  the 
state,  without  due  pilotage,  on  more  tumultuous  seas :  they 
may  trace  the  gradual  infiltration  of  democracy  into  the  minds 
of  men  and  into  the  frame  of  society,  till  the  former  lose  their 
noblest  powers  and  impulses,  the  latter  its  security  from  op- 
pression. For  if  we  be  destined  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
British  institutions  based,  certainly,  on  aristocratic  principles, 
it  must  not  be  by  a  reaction  arising  from  timorous  prejudice 
against  democratic  innovation,  but  by  u  high  and  enlightened 
determination  to  vindicate  the  true  application  of  those  prin- 
cij)les,  to  cast  out  their  abuses,  to  repress  their  evil  tendencies, 
and  to  confer  upon  them  the  power,  without  which  all  tlieir 
dignity  is  adventitious — the  power  derived  from  the  just  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  of  duty,  directing  all  things  to  the  public  good. 
To  borrow  the  striking  language  of  one  who  had  seen  the  fall  of 
a  king  and  the  defeat  of  a  nobility — of  James  Harrington — 
"  There  u  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  on  (he  earth  which  pro- 
*'  ceedftfrom  the  ruler :  Fatty  is  set  in  high  dignity  and  the  rich 
"  (either  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  the  goods  of  the  mind  or  of 
**  those  of  fortune  upon  that  balance  which  gives  them  a  sense 
"  of  the  national  interest)  sit  in  low  places.    Sod  complaints ! 
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"  thnt  the  principles  of  power  and  authority,  the  goods  of  thi 
"  mind  and  of  fortune,  do  not  meet  and  twine  in  the  wreath 
"  or  crown  of  empire  !  wherefore,  if  we  have  anything  of  piety 
"  or  prudence,  let  us  raise  otirselvcs  out  of  the  mire  of  private 
*'  interest  to  the  contemplation  nf  nrtiic,  and  put  a  hand  to 
"  the  removal  of  Mi*  enf/rom  undfir  the  mm — this  evil,  against 
•'which  no  government  that  is  not  secured,  ran  l)e  good  ; — 
"  this  evil  fi-om  which  no  govcrnmeut  that  is  secure  but  must 
"  be  perfect." 

It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  clotse  and 
accurate  analysis  of  these  volumes  of  M.  dc  Tocque\-iIlr'« 
work,  in  which  we  have  already  remarked  the  total  absence 
of  redundancy  of  expression  or  amplification  of  the  subject. 
Not  can  the  remarks  we  may  offer  at  all  stand  in  the  place 
of  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  itself.  \M  we  shall  attempt 
is  to  point  out  the  genemJ  principle  on  which  the  whole 
structure  rests,  in  order  to  make  those  extracts  understood, 
to  wliich  a  few  criticnl  remarks  may  bo  directed. 

M.  dc  TocqucviUc  has  not  given  in  any  part  of  his  work  A 
verbal  definition  of  what  he  understands  by  Democracy^  If 
the  question  were  put  to  him,  he  would  probably  ftn»wer  with 
Jean  Baptiste  Say, — "  If  you  wish  to  know  what  I  mean  by 
political  ccconomy,  you  must  read  my  treatise  on  the  subject," 
It  is  however  essential  that  the  reader  should  he  well  aware 
of  what  he  does  not  mean.  The  primary  coudition  which  M. 
de  TocqucviUc  attaches  to  the  existence  of  a  democratic  state 
of  society  is  the  equahty  of  social  conditions.  He  frequently 
allndes  to  democracy  imdcr  a  monarchical  head :  he  more 
than  once  npplios  the  term  to  a  jjcople  linng  withotit  any 
free  political  institutions  at  all  under  u democratic  despotism; 
and  he  never  confines  its  meaning  to  the  Aristotchim  defi- 
nition, that  *'  an  oligarchy  is  when  men  of  propertj*  arc  the 
**  lords  of  polity ;  and  a  democracy  on  the  contrary  is  wheo 
*•  thoae  who  do  not  possess  much  ))roperly,  but  are  poor,  have 
"the  supreme  authority." 

**  A   kind  of  c^ualit^  may  even  be  cftnblislicd   in  tfii*  pulittcjil   worUl^ 

tltuttgli  there  Bltuultl  be  no  polilii-al  fri'cilom  tliero.     A  man  may  be  tlw 

f  equal  of  all  his  ct>un(rymi-n  sarc  one,  vlir>  is  the  mooter  of  oil  wttliuut  dt- 

ItUnction^  And  uhn  ii«>lecU  Mjunlly  front  nmont^  tlti-iu  aII  the  agents  or  lila 

powffr.    Snrtral  oilier  CMnboislioBSBugiit  be  vully  Imoginfd,  by  which  ray 
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p'cat  (quality  votiM  be  uniteil  to  inttitution*  more  or  lest  fifee»  or  eren  to 
institutions  wholly  without  freedom. 

**  Although  mpn  cannot  hccome  absolutely  equal  utiltM  llie^  b«  entirely 
JVee,  and  consequently  equalit}',  pushed  to  iu  furthnt  extent,  may  be  iden- 
tiricd  with  frcDflom,  ypl  thure  it  Kood  reasou  fur  distin^iiiliing  tlie  on* 
from  the  other.  Tlie  tutc  which  men  hare  for  liberty^  aiul  ihut  which  they 
feel  for  equality,  are,  in  fact,  two  difTcrent  Lhingi ;  and  [  am  not  afraii)  to 
ndd,  that,  amongiit  dentucratic  nations,  they  are  two  unequal  tliingi. 

**  Freedom  has  oppcart'd  in  the  world  nl  difJVrcut  times  oud  under  various 
forms ;  it  has  not  been  exclusively  bound  to  any  »(x-ial  condition,  and  it  is 
not  conflncd  to  democracies.  Freedom  cannot,  therefore,  form  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  democratic  ages.  The  peculiar  and  preiwnderi* 
ting  fact  which  marks  those  ages  m  its  own  is  the  equality  of  couditiona; 
the  ruling  paaiion  of  men  in  those  periods  is  the  love  of  this  equality.  Aak 
not  wluit  singular  charm  the  men  of  democratic  ages  tind  in  being  equal,  or 
what  special  reasons  they  may  have  for  cHuging  to  tcnadouily  Co  equality 
mlher  than  l»  the  other  advantages  which  society  holds  out  to  them :  equality 
is  ttio  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  age  they  live  in  \  that,  uf  Itself,  is 
enough  to  explain  that  ihi^y  prefer  it  to  all  the  rest 

"  1  think  Uuit  democratic  comnmnitica  hare  a  natural  taste  for  freedom : 
left  to  ibcuisclfvs,  they  will  seek  it,  cherish  it,  and  view  any  privation  of  tl 
'  with  regret.  Bui  for  equality,  their  passion  Is  ardent,  insatiable,  incessant, 
Inrincilile :  tliey  call  for  equality  in  fVctdom ;  and  if  tfacy  cannot  obtain 
that,  they  still  call  for  equality  in  slavery.  They  will  endure  poraiyi 
servitude,  barbarism, — but  tUey  will  not  endure  aristocracy. 

"  This  is  true  at  all  times,  and  especially  true  in  our  own.  All  men  and 
all  powers  seeking  to  cope  with  this  irresistible  passion,  will  be  overthrown 
and  destroyed  by  it.  In  our  age,  freedom  cannot  be  established  without  it, 
and  despotism  itself  cannot  reign  without  its  support." 

The  inference  is  that  democracy  consists,  according  to  M. 
de  TocquMille,  in  the  absence  of  aristocratic  privilege  and  in 
the  reduction  of  all  castes  and  classes  to  one  level,  either  hy 
the  di\iaion  of  the  supreme  power  amongst  the  whole  ])opU" 
Ution,  or  by  its  concentration  in  the  hands  of  one  lord  para- 
mount. Thus  he  denies  tlmt  the  republics  of  untiquitv  were 
democratic,  because  tlie  mass  of  the  population  iu  Athens  and 
Rome  was  in  a  servile  condition,  and  the  status  of  citizenship 
was  an  aristocratic  prinlcge.  In  France  political  rights  are 
enjoyed  by  a  very  small  jmrt  of  the  nation,  but  he  always 
speaka  of  France  as  on  extremely  democratic  country,  because 
civil  rights  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  ore  repugnant  to  privilege  under  all  its 
forms. 

"  U  is  easy  to  perceive  that  if  the  political  Icgislatiou  of  the  Amencaoa 
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U  Touch  mora  democratic  than  that  of  the  French,  the  civil  legislation  of 
the  latter  is  tn6n')t«ly  more  democratic  than  that  of  Ihe  former.  This  roajr 
easily  be  accoDDtcd  for.  Tlie  civil  Ic^slntioo  of  France  wae  the  work  of  a 
mtm  who  »aw  Unit  it  was  hift  interest  to  satisfy  the  dcmocmlic  pas*iunf  of 
his  contemporaries  in  nil  that  waa  not  directly  and  immediately  hostile  lo 
his  own  power.  lie  was  willing  to  allow  some  popular  principles  to  regu- 
late the  distribution  of  property  and  the  govemmtnt  of  families,  provided 
they  were  not  to  be  intraduciKl  into  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
Wliilst  the  torrent  of  democracy  ox-erwhelmed  the  civil  laws  of  the  country, 
hi^r  liofietl  to  find  an  easy  shelter  behind  its  political  iastitutions.  This  po- 
licy was  at  the  same  time  adroit  and  selfish  :  but  a  compromise  of  tliis  kind 
could  not  last ;  for  in  the  end  political  institutions  never  fail  to  become 
the  unagc  and  cxprcsjiitm  of  civil  society ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  Iw  aaiU 
that  nothing  is  more  political  in  a  nation  than  its  civil  legislation." 

The  United  States  arc  not  styled  a  democracy  merely 
because  their  form  of  government  is  republican,  but  they  are 
republics  because  their  whole  social  condition  is  democratic 
The  deiinltioti  we  elicit  then  is  in  fact  a  negative  one— the 
absence  of  aristocratic  privilege :  equality  of  conditions  is  the 
first  and  necessaiy  consetpience ;  political  power  in  the  hands 
nf  the  multitude  a  second,  but  not  a  ncccssar}*,  result.  The 
problem  which  this  book  is  intended  to  solve  will  then  stand 
thus : — to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  men  will  live, 
when  all  the  privileges  of  birth  and  fortune,  with  their  con- 
comitant traditions,  have  been  abolished. 

It  will  he  obseiTed  Uiat  herein  lies  a  very  important  differ* 
cnce  between  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the  ternw 
ilsed^  by  all  pre\^oll5  writers  on  political  science,  and  by  Af, 
de  Tocqueville  :  their  researches  were  exclusively  directed  to 
find  out  the  political  institutions  best  fitted  to  govern  society, 
his  tend  to  the  investigation  of  those  social  conditions  on 
which  political  institutions  must  be  based:  they  inquire  for 
those  institutions  which  woidd  be  absolutely  bcst^  he,  for 
those  which  are  relatively  possible. 

If  it  be  possible  to  condense  into  a  single  proposition  the 
principle  which  is  here  followed  into  so  many  of  the  rami5- 
cationa  of  private  and  social  life,  we  think  that  ])riuciplc 
might  be  tlms  expressed :  multitude  is  substituted  by  tlie  de- 
mocratic change  for  magnitude ;  whatever  existed  with  grealer 
intensity  for  the  few,  is  diluted  for  the  many ;  and  the  standard 
dimension  ia  changed  from  that  of  depth  to  thut  of  cxttmt. 
At  the  risk  of  being  tlriven  by  extreme  brevity  into  some  ob- 
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sctinty,  we  shall  present  the  reader,  under  a  succinct  ibrm,  with 
the  results  of  thin  principle  iu  boric  of  itB  principal  applica- 
tions: they  will  serve  us  a  kind  of  index  to  the  volumes 
before  us. 

in  the  domain  of  the  intellect.  In  democratic  ages,  there 
will  be  no  profound  learning,  but  general  superficial  notions 
of  uhich  no  men  will  be  wholly  destitute;  no  profound  ])hi- 
Itwophers,  but  sound  jiractical  reasoning  will  be  common  j  no 

at  artists,  but  works  of  art  will  be  exceedingly  multiplied ; 
no  great  books,  but  the  difiiision  of  literature  will  be  very 
extensive ;  few  first-rate  artisans,  but  manufactured  com- 
modities will  be  cheap  and  abundant ;  no  lo(ly  drama,  but 
theatrical  delineations  of  ordinary  life  will  be  very  popular. 

li»  ethics,  there  will  be  few  sources  of  intense  pleasure,  but 
genei*nl  happiness  will  be  more  ditliiscd;  fewer  ties  of  man 
to  man,  but  more  ties  of  man  to  n»anku»d ;  no  chivalrous  feel- 
ing or  high  refinement,  but  more  general  civUity  and  deco- 
rum ;  the  ]»riuciple  of  duty  and  sacrifice  will  yield  to  tlie  prin- 
fiple  of  utdity  and  interest ;  the  notion  of  reliance  on  a  special 
Providence  will  be  superseded  by  a  universid  and  fatal  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  government;  and  the  relations  of  de- 
pendence between  superior  and  inferior  will  give  way  to  tlie 
relations  of  Contract  for  mutual  advantage. 

In  iwlitics  there  will  be  no  p rue -jwl lent  individuals,  b*it 
jiowcrfiJ  combinations  of  individuals,  who  tuken  severally 
would  be  impotent;  there  will  be  no  high-vaulting  ambitions, 
but  universal  emulation  and  discontent ;  there  will  be  uo 
musters  of  the  world,  but  a  general  obedience  to  tlie  public 
will, — however  obscurely  influenced  and  however  tyrannically 
enforced;  there  will  be  no  large  estates  or  fortunes,  but  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  property  :  each  fraction  of  society 
will  be  diminished  in  almost  all  its  qualities,  but  the  niunber 
of  fi'actioos  being  greatly  increased,  the  aggregate  of  those 
qualities  will  be  augmented. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  principle  itself,  for,  though 
not  very  extensively  n[)plicd,  it  was  not  overlooked  by  Aristo- 
tle; Toy>'  yap  ttoXXow,  tav  c/vaoro?  etmv  ov  <nrovhaio<;  ayjip, 

(KatrroVf  a\V  a»?  avfnravrati'  otov  ra  avfnf>opi}ra  &fnrva  tu>v 
€K  fuat:  SaTraKJj'?  x°f^Wi^^^^^^*  IIo\,  1',  OTt  (p.  110.  €(1^ 
VOL.  X. — N".  XX,  2  O 
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Schneider),  But  what  was  wholly  iinexrmiplod,  and  probablj 
unforeseen  till  within  a  recent  period,  ia  Uie  extensive  bw 
log  of  the  principle  upon  all  the  relations  of  life,  nay  upoi 
all  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  man. 

These  consequences  would  furnish  an  additional  prool^ 
may  be  incidentally  observed,  of  the  essentially  social  qualit] 
uf  man's  nature,  since  there  is  nothing  ia  him  (if  all  that 
advanced  in  this  book  be  sound)  upon  which  so  great  a  suciii 
revolution  would  not  work  an  important  changes — ^yct 
pause  before  we  adopt  so  sweeping  and  disastrous  a  conclu^ 
aiou,  con6dent  that  on  however  broad  a  scale  this  system  nui] 
be  applied  to  the  moral,  intellectual  and  political  rouditiot 
of  life,  there  will  ever  remain  above  the  law  of  society  mint 
and  qualities  which  are  a  law  unto  themselves^ the  indu 
mitable  energy  of  virtue,  the  aapirinp;  flight  of  genius,  or 
even  these  fail,  the  desperate  activity  of  passion:  in  the 
things  men  are  not  equal. 

•'  When  the  ronk»  of  society  are  unequal,  and  men  unUlcc  c«h  olhcx  In 
coudttioii,  there  are  some  indiriduals  invefled  with  all  the  power  of  «np«rlo 
ititelltgence,  learning,  and  enlightenment,  whiUt  tlie  niultitude  b  mnk 
ignortmeo  and  pngudicc.    Men  living  nt  th»e  uifttocratic  periodi  are  thtr 
fore  naturitlly  induced  to  ahapc  their  opinions  by  the  superior  flUindanl  of  i 
person  or  a  cU^s  of  perM>ns,  whilst  they  are  avone  to  rvcogtiisc  tlie  info] 
bilily  of  the  maxu  of  the  people. 

*'  I'he  contrary  takes  place  in  ages  of  equality.  The  nearer  the  etticcnt  iu€ 
drawn  to  the  common  level  of  on  etjual  and  iimitar  coiiditiun,  the  Icsa  pr 
does  each  man  become  to  place  implicit  faith  in  a  certain  nvan  ur  a  corlall 
clan  of  men.  But  hia  readiness  to  bcHoTc  the  moltitudc  incrcosua,  and  opt 
nion  is  more  than  c%-cr  mistress  of  the  world.  Not  only  ia  common  opinio^ 
the  only  guide  which  private  judgement  retains  amon^at  a  democratic  p« 
pie,  but  amongst  such  a  people  it  possesses  n  power  iniinJtcty  beyond  wha 
it  has  elsewhere:.  At  periods  of  equality  men  have  no  faith  in  one  anatbsrfl 
by  reason  of  their  common  resemhlanc« ,-  but  this  very  resemblance  givo 
thcni  almost  unbounded  cunBdcncc  in  the  judgement  of  the  |>itUtc ;  fur  i 
would  not  teem  probable,  an  they  are  all  endowed  with  equal  nioAiix 
judging,  but  that  the  greater  truth  should  gu  with  the  gieatcr  number. 

*'  When  the  inhabitant  of  a  democratic  country'  compares  himself  hnHrtJ 
dnally  with  all  those  about  bim,  he  feels  with  i>ride  that  he  is  the  equal  of 
any  oti»uf  them  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  surrey  the  totality  uf  Ids  fellows,  «a4j 
to  place  himself  iu  contrast  to  so  huge  a  body,  he  is  instantly  m'erwhchnc 
by  the  sense  of  bin  own  lintignifioance  and  wcakneits. 

"  The  same  equality  which  renders  him  independent  of  each  of  hla  fe( 
low-citixens,  taken  severally,  exposes  him  alon*  and  uuprotectcd  CO  th*  liH 
HueucQ  of  tht  gnaur  nutolrar. 
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'  The  public  Iim  thorcfore  amoDg  a  dcmocrutic  jicople  a  BJngulur  power, 
of  wliich  fltUiocratic  iiMtioiiA  couM  nevitrso  nmcli  a«  cunceive  an  i<lr'A  :  f^r  it 
ilo«a  not  peniiiidt:  Id  certaui  optiiioua,  bill  it  vnforccf  them,  nnd  n  > 

tuto  the  fiLculties  by  B  tort  nf  enormous  prcMuri!  of  the  miudsol 
reaMoa  of  cncli. 

"  Thus,  iiiitcllertu^  uathorhy  wilt  be  tliirerviit,  but  it  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished; and  for  from  thinking  that  it  will  disappear,  1  au^r  tbat  it  may 
reodiiy  acquire  tou  much  preponderance,  and  confine  the  action  of  private 
judf^m«nt  nithin  narrovcr  limits  than  are  tuited  either  In  the  graatnots  or 
the  hitpplneBS  of  the  human  race.  In  tho  principle  of  equality  1  very  cU>ar1y 
diieem  Iho  tend(?ncie*;  tite  one  leading  the  mind  of  every  man  (u  untried 
tlioughts,  the  other  inclined  to  prohibit  liim  from  thinkin^r  at  all.  And  I 
pcrci-ive  huw.  under  the  dominion  of  certain  lawii,  democracy  would  extiu- 
gutitlt  ttmt  liberty  of  the  mitid  to  which  a  dt>mocraiic  social  condition  i«  fa- 
Tourable  ;  so  that,  after  hoi'ing  broken  alt  the  bondage  once  imposed  oil  i(  by 
ranVa  or  by  men,  tlie  bunion  mind  would  be  closely  fettered  to  the  genoral 
will  of  the  greatest  number. 

**  If  the  absolute  power  of  a  majority  were  to  be  substituted  by  democralJc 
natiouB,  for  all  the  different  powen  which  checked  or  retarded  overmuch 
the  energy  of  individual  mindi,  the  evil  would  ouly  hove  changed  ita  symp- 
toms. Men  would  not  have  found  the  means  of  independent  life  i  tliey 
would  ftimpiy  have  invented  (no  easy  tusk)  a  new  dress  for  servitude.  Tlicre 
is — and  I  cannot  repeat  it  loo  often— tliere  is  in  this  matter  for  profomid  re- 
flection for  those  who  luuk  on  freedom  as  a  holy  thing,  and  who  bale  not 
only  the  despol,  but  despotism.  For  myaelf,  when  1  feel  the  hand  of  po^cr 
He  heavy  on  my  brow,  1  oar«  but  liille  to  know  who  oppresses  n>e;  and  i 
am  not  the  more  diipt>»ed  to  paos  beneath  the  yokcj  because  it  ia  held  out 
tu  me  by  the  arms  of  a  million  men." 

No  brief  critical  sketch  coii  give  u  complete  notion  of 
tlie  coheretice  of  the  i(lca.i  to  be  traced  in  the  tlioughtt'ul 
perusal,  wliich  hardly  any  man  who  tiiinks  at  uU  on  such 
subjects,  can  fml  to  bestow  on  these  volumes.  We  shall 
therefore  select  one  or  two  topics  as  specimens  of  the  rtat. 
The  following  passages  describe  the  tendency  of  men  in  de- 
mocratic ages  to  follow  the  practicAl,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
theoretical  parts  of  science : 

*'  Men  who  live  in  democratic  conimuniUea  not  only  seldom  indulge  in 
nteditation,  but  they  naturally  entertain  very  little  C9t«em  for  it.  A  demo- 
cratic state  of  society  and  democratic  iniittttiUonfi  plunge  the  gri'aler  part  of 
men  in  oonstunt  active  life;  .md  the  huhits  of  mind  which  are  suited  to  an 
active  life  iirc  not  always  iiiiicfl  to  a  coulcniplnlivc  one.  The  mart  of  action 
is  frcqucutly  obligtd  to  content  liiuiiiclf  with  llic  best  he  can  get,  bccaiue 
be  wwjld  m-vct  occnuipUili  his  |iur]K<»L'  if  he  clio«e  to  carrj'  every  detail  to 
perfection.     Ue  has  perpetually  occttftion  to  rely  on  ideoa  wluch  be  bai  not 
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htiA  leisure  to  search  to  tlie  bottom ;  for  ho  is  much  more  frcqacntly  fticled 
by  the  opiHirtimity  of  an  idea  Uiaii  by  its  stric-t  accuracy  ;  anil,  in  the  long 
run,  he  risks  less  in  making  use  of  some  fiiUe  principles*  tb.in  in  spcnding^ 
hiii  time  in  estahltafaing  nil  his  principles  on  the  basis  of  rr.ith.  The  world 
is  not  led  by  long  or  learned  deiiionatrntions:  a  rapid  glonre  at  pnrticuUr 
incidents,  tlic  daily  study  of  tlic  fleeting  pauionk  of  Llie  multitude,  tlie  Acci- 
dents of  the  time,  and  the  art  of  turning  them  to  accuuni,  decide  all  its  affiurs. 
lo  the  ages  in  which  artivo  life  la  the  condition  of  almost  every  one  lovfl 
are  therefore  generally  led  to  attach  an  excessive  value  to  the  rapid  bursts 
and  superficial  conceptions  of  the  intellect ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lo  de- 
preciate below  their  true  standard  its  slower  and  deeper  Inbtmrv.  This  opi- 
nion of  the  public  intlucnces  the  judgement  of  the  men  who  cultivate  the 
sciences  ;  they  arc  persuaded  that  they  may  succeed  in  those  jMimuita  with* 
out  meditation,  or  are  deterred  from  such  pursuits  as  demand  it. 

"There  are  several  methods  of  studying  the  sciences.  Amongst  a  multi- 
tndc  of  men  you  will  find  asclHah,  mercantile,  and  trading  taste  for  the  dtft* 
covcrics  of  the  mind,  wbkh  must  nut  be  confounded  with  that  di^tuterestrd 
passion  which  is  kindled  in  the  heart  of  tlie  few«  A  desire  to  utilise  know- 
ledge is  one  thing ;  the  pure  desire  to  know  is  another.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  in  a  few  minds  and  far  between,  an  ardent,  inexhaustible  love  of  truth 
ftprings  up,  self-supported,  and  living  in  ceaseless  fruition  without  ever  at- 
tainiug  the  satisfaction  which  it  seeks.  Tlus  ardent  love  it  is — this  proud, 
disinterested  love  of  what  Is  true — wliich  raises  men  lo  the  abstract  sourest 
of  Inilh,  to  draw  tlieir  mother-knowledge  thence. 

"  The  future  will  prove  whelher  these  passions,  at  once  so  rare  and  so  pro-^ 
ductivc,  come  into  being  and  into  growth  as  easily  in  lite  midnt  of  demo- 
cratic tu  in  aristocratic  communities.  For  mysclfj  [  confess  that  I  oni  iloir 
to  believe  it. 

"  In  aristocratic  society,  the  cla&a  which  gives  tlie  tone  to  opinion,  nnd 
has  tlie  supreme  guidance  of  aflairs,  being  permanently  aud  hereditarily 
placed  above  the  multitude,  naturally  conceives  a  lofty  idea  of  itself  and  vf 
man.  It  loves  to  invent  for  him  noble  pleasures,  to  carve  otit  splendid  ob- 
jects for  his  ambition.  Aristocracies  o(\en  commit  very  tyrannical  nnd  very 
Inhuman  actions ;  but  they  rarely  entertain  grovelling  thoughts  ;  and  thry 
show  a  kind  of  haughty  contempt  of  little  pleasures,  even  whilit  they  in- 
dulge in  tliem.  The  clfect  is  grcotly  to  raise  tlie  general  pitch  of  society. 
In  aristocratic  ogcs  vast  ideas  are  commonly  entertained  of  iJie  dignity,  iho 
power,  and  the  greatness  of  man.  These  opinions  cxL-rt  iheir  Innuence  un 
those  who  cultivate  the  sciences,  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of  (he  comrousiity. 
They  f.tcilitatc  the  natural  impiiUo  of  the  niuid  lo  (he  highest  regio'its  of 
thought,  and  they  naturally  prepare  it  to  conceive  A  sublime — n^i  ahnoct  n 
divine — love  of  truth. 

'*  Such  is  tlw  aristocratic  uiiu  of  science;  iu  deinocnttio  nattona  i(  caiuol 
be  the  same. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  men  who  constitute  these  nalioni  are  extremely 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  actual  and  phy&icul  gralillcaLiuu.  As  llivy  arc  alny« 
dis.4ati«6etl  uidi  the  pusitiuu  wliich  llicy  occ,  -  ulvrays  free  to  Wtc 

it,  Uiey  thiuk  of  uotliing  bul  the  lucaiis  of  l..  ir  fortuuc,  oi  uf  in* 
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Hg  U.     To  minds  thus  predisposed,  every  new  method  wliich  tcad>  by 

cr  Toad  to  wealth,  every  machine  w)iich  ■pore*  Inhuur,  every  invtni- 

ftenl  urtiicli  dimiuitthes  tUo  cost  of  producliuu^  every  diwovcry  which  faci- 

lUat05  plcoiures  or  Hu^iciiLii  iliciii,  sctuu  to  be  the  grandest  eflbrt  of  the 

huniaa  intelUct.     It  is  cUieBy  from  these  motive*  tlmt  a  dotnocratic  pcoplo 

ddicta  itaeir  to  scientific  pursuits, — that  it  understands,  and  thai  it  respects 

ICttvm.     In  ari«tocratic  ages,  science  in  more  purticulnrly  called  upon  lo  fur- 

-  ttish  gratificstion  to  the  mind ;  in  democraciea,  to  the  body. 

*'  You  may  be  sure  that  the  more  a  nation  is  democratic,  enlightened, 
.•nd  free,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  tliesc  interested  prumol«ra  of 
■ttierilific  genius,  and  the  more  will  discoveries  immediately  applicable  to 
pruduclire  industry  confer  gain,  fame,  and  even  pofror  on  their  autliura. 
For  in  democracies  the  working-class  takes  a  port  in  public  atlairs;  and 
public  hoiioun),  as  well  as  pecuniary  rerauiioraUou,  may  be  awarded  to  those 
who  deserve  them. 

"In  a  community  x\\\\%  orgnnized  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the 
human  mind  may  be  led  insensibly  to  the  neglect  of  theory ;  and  that  it  is 
nrgcdj  on  the  contrary,  witli  unparalleled  vehemence  to  the  applications 
of  science,  or  at  Ica^t  to  that  portion  of  theoretical  science  which  is  neces- 
sary to  tliosc  who  make  xuch  applications.  In  vain  will  some  innate  pro- 
pensity raise  the  mind  towards  the  loftier  spheres  of  the  iutellcct ;  intereiL 
drawis  it  down  to  the  middle  zone. 

*'  Because  the  civilizntion  of  anciout  Rome  perished  in  consequence  of 
the  tovasion  of  the  Barbarians,  wo  are  j>crhaps  too  apt  to  ililnk  that  civili- 
xation  cannot  perish  in  any  other  manner.  If  tlic  light  by  which  we  ore 
guided  is  ever  extinguished,  it  will  dwindle  by  degrees,  and  expire  of  it- 
mU*.  By  dint  of  close  adherence  to  mere  applications,  principles  would  be 
lost  sight  of  i  and  when  iho  principles  were  wholly  forgotten,  tho  methods 
derircd  from  them  would  be  ill  pursued.  New  methods  could  no  longer  bo 
invented,  and  men  would  continue  to  apply,  without  intelligoucc  and  with- 
out art,  scientific  processes  no  longer  understood. 

*'  When  Europeans  first  arrived  in  China  three  hundred  years  »go»  they 
found  that  aliaost  all  the  arts  had  reached  a  certain  degree  of  perfection 
there ;    and  they  were  surprised  that  n  people  which  had  attained   this 
J  point,  should  not  hare  gone  beyond  i(.      At  a  later  period  they  di*coTcred 
ivome  traces  of  the  higher  branches  ofscieucc  which  were  lost.     Tlie  natioa 
Ivas  absorbed  in  productive  industry;  the  greater  part  of  its  scientific  pro- 
IcesKsIiad  been  preserved,  but  science  itself  no  longer  cxijited  there.     'Iliis 
•crved  to  explain  the  strangely  motionless  state  in  which  they  found  the 
minds  of  this  people.     The  Chinese,  in  following  the  track  of  their  forc- 
fitthcTS,  had  forgotten  the  reasons  by  which  the  latter  hatl  been  guided. 
They  still  used  the  formula,  without  asking  for  its  meaning ;  they  retained 
the  tnilTument,  but  they  no  longer  possessed  the  art  of  altering  or  renewing 
it.     Th(^  Chinese,  then,  liad  lust  the  power  of  change;  for  them  to  improve 
,  was  impossible.     Tlicy  were  compelled,  at  all  times  and  in  all  points,  to 
^imitjite  their  predec^^ssora,  test  they  should  stray  into  utter  darkness,  by  de- 
viating for  an  instant  from  the  path  already  laid  down  for  thetn.    Tho 
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source  of  human  knowledge  wuB  all  biudr)';  nnd  though  ibe  ttrctm  itiU 
ran  on,  it  could  neither  nrell  iti  wntera,  not  alter  its  channel. 

'*  Notwithstanding  this,  China  had  »ubststcd  peaceahly  for  eenturien.  The 
invaders  who  had  conquered  the  cuuutry  a««umcd  the  niunncn  uf  the  inha- 
bitants, and  order  jirevailed  there.  A  sort  of  pbynical  prosperity  was  every- 
where diftcemible :  revolutiona  were  rare,  and  wnr  was,  so  to  >|u:ak,  un> 
known. 

"  It  is  then  a  fallacy  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  reflection^  that  the  Bar- 
bariaLna  are  still  far  from  usj  for  if  there  be  some  nations  which  allow  dvi- 
HzBliun  to  be  torn  from  their  g:r»a[t,  there  are  olherE  who  trAniple  it  them- 
selvei  under  their  feet." 

The  same  tendency  of  men  in  democratic  communities  to 
Btrain  after  immediate  practical  results^  even  at  the  sncrifice 
of  what  is  best  and  most  essential,  is  very  ingeniously  trared 
in  the  useful  arts. 

"  Such  men  are  eager  to  find  aome  shoK  cut  to  these  gralificattoni,  al- 
reftdy  ttlmnsl  wilhin  their  reach.  I'he  arb'uin  readily  understands  ihcM 
passions,  for  he  himself  partakes  In  them  :  in  nn  aristocracy  he  wotild  aevk 
to  sell  his  workmanship  at  a  high  price  to  the  few;  he  now  concciTCf  that 
the  more  expeditious  way  of  getting  rich  is  to  sell  it  at  a  low  price  to  all. 

«  Tims  the  democratic  principle  not  only  k-nds  (o  direct  tJie  human  mind 
to  the  useful  &rts,  but  it  indttccM  the  arltiien  tu  prudnoe  witli  gr«at  rapidity  a 
qiionlity  of  imperfect  commodities,  and  the  ooniimier  to  content  hima«If 
with  these  cumuioditics. 

*'  Not  that  in  democracies  the  arts  are  incnpublc  of  prodiieinfj  very  com- 
inendable  works,  if  such  be  required.  This  may  occasionally  bo  the  comi, 
if  customers  appear  who  arc  ready  to  pay  for  time  hud  trouble.  In  this 
rivalry  of  every  kind  of  industry, — in  the  mitlst  of  this  immi'iite  couipotj- 
tion  and  these  countless  experiments,  some  excellent  wnrkmeu  are  fortneH 
who  reach  the  utmost  limit*  of  their  craft.  ItuI  they  have  rarely  aa  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  what  they  can  do;  they  are  scrupulously  epartng  of 
their  powers ;  they  remain  in  a  state  of  accomplished  mediocrity,  which 
rondemns  itself,  and,  though  it  be  vtry  well  able  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark 
before  it,  aims  only  at  what  it  hits.     In  nrbtocracies,  on  the  Lr  i  rk< 

men  alwavt  du  all  they  can ;  nnd  when  they  stop,  it  ii  been i.  .ve 

reached  the  limit  of  their  attainmcntn. 

"  The  lumdieraftsraen  of  democratic  ages  endeavour  not  only  to  briiig 
their  UReritl  productions  within  the  reuch  of  the  whole  community,  but  they 
etrive  to  give  alt  thtir  commodities  attractive  i|iiAliti«s  which  they  do  not  In 
reality  poswsA,  lu  the  confusion  of  all  mnks  every  one  hopes  to  appear 
what  he  is  not,  and  ninkes  great  exertions  to  succeed  in  this  object.  Thii 
sentiment  indeed,  which  Is  but  too  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  does  not 
orighmte  in  the  dcmounitie  principle;  hut  that  principle  upplies  it  to  male> 
rial  objects.  To  mimio  virtue  is  of  every  ngt- ;  hut  the  liypocriiy  of  Imury 
bdonga  more  jwrticuUrly  lo  ihc  ages  of  democney." 
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The  picture  of  these  changes  would  be  incomplete  if  it 
did  not  inchide  those  elements  wliich  excite,  satisfy  and  de- 
tain the  higher  faculties  of  man*s  nature,  however  it  may  be 
clrcumscriljedj  though  not  extingiiished,  by  the  practical  cha- 
racter of  democratic  society.  The  following  pas&agc  on  the 
ftiture  sources  of  poetry  has  struck  lu  as  one  of  the  moat 
eloqucQt  aud  profound  in  the  whole  work. 

"  Thus  die  principle  of  equality,  in  proportion  u  it  has  esbtbUthed  itiolf 
in  the  woHd,  hAs  dried  up  most  of  tbo  old  s[miigB  of  poetry*  Let  ua  nov 
■ttsmpt  to  show  vhat  new  ones  it  may  disclose. 

"  Wli«n  scepticism  hod  depopulated  heaven,  and  the  process  of  equality 
had  reduced  each  individual  to  sinallw  and  bcttcr-kiiown  proportions,  the 
poets,  nut  yet  aware  of  what  ihey  could  subetitute  fur  tlie  great  themes 
which  were  departing  togotlier  with  tlie  aristocracy,  turned  their  eyes  to 
inaiiimatc  nature.  As  tboy  lost  light  of  gods  and  heroes,  they  set  tbem- 
seU'cs  to  df«cribe  RtroniiiH  and  mountains.  Thence  originated,  in  the  last 
century,  that  kind  of  poetry  which  has  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
f  the  descriptive.  Some  have  thought  that  this  sort  of  delineation,  embel- 
lished with  all  the  physical  and  inanlmato  objects  which  cover  the  earth, 
was  the  kind  of  poetry  peculiar  to  democratic  ages;  but  I  believe  this  to  be 
an  error,  and  that  it  only  bvlonga  to  a  period  of  transition. 

"  I  am  penuaded  that  in  tlie  end  democracy  diverts  the  imagination  from 
■U  that  if  external  to  man.  end  tixes  it  on  man  alone.  Democratic  na- 
tions may  nmusc  themselves  for  a  while  with  considering  the  productions 
of  nature;  but  they  are  only  excited  in  reality  by  a  survey  of  thcmielves. 
Here,  and  here  alone,  the  true  sources  of  jioetr}*  .-imougit  such  nations  are 
to  bo  found;  and  it  may  be  believed  that  the  poeti  who  shall  neglect  to 
draw  ihcir  inspiration  hence,  will  lose  all  sway  over  the  minds  which  they 
would  enchant,  and  will  be  left  in  the  ead  with  none  but  unimpassioned 
tpeotatora  of  tlirir  transports. 

"  I  readily  admit  that  the  Amrricans  have  no  poets ;  I  cannot  allow  that 
they  have  no  poetic  ideas.  In  Europe  people  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  wtlds 
of  America,  but  the  Americans  themselves  never  think  about  them ;  they 
are  insensible  to  the  wonders  of  inanimaU)  nature,  aud  they  may  be  said 
not  (o  perceive  the  mighty  forests  which  turruunJ  them  till  they  fall  beneath 
the  hatchet.  Their  eyes  are  iixed  upon  another  tight :  tbo  American  peo- 
ple vicwi  ita  own  march  ticross  these  witds,^drying  swompSj  turuin{{  the 
■■course  of  riverB,  peopling  solitudes,  and  subduing  nature.  This  magiiifl- 
E  cent  image  of  thi-mselves  dups  nut  meet  the  gaie  of  the  Americans  at  inter- 
vals only  ;  it  may  bt-  said  to  haunt  every  one  of  them  in  his  least  as  well  as 
in  his  most  important  actions,  and  to  be  always  flitting  before  his  mind. 

"  Nothing  conceivable  is  to  petty,  so  insipid,  so  crowded  with  paltry  in- 
terest!, in  one  word  to  anti-poetic,  as  the  life  of  a  man  in  the  United  States. 
But  amongst  the  thoughts  which  it  auggvaU,  there  is  always  one  which  ia 
full  of  poetry,  and  that  is  tiie  hidden  nerve  which  gives  vigour  to  the 
frame. 
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"  Tiie  pMta  who  lived  in  arUtocnilic  ages  have  b««D  eminently  lUcccu- 
ful  in  their  dclinentions  of  certain  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  people  or  a 
man  i  but  none  of  them  ever  ventured  to  include  within  bis  perfonnaticcft 
the  deslinics  of  mankind, — a  task  which  poeta  writing  in  dcmucrutic  ages 
may  attempt. 

'*  At  that  some  time  at  which  every  man,  raising  hti  eyes  above  bis 
country,  begins  at  length  to  dikccm  mankind  at  large,  the  Divinity  is  morv 
and  more  manifest  to  the  humou  mtiid  In  full  and  entire  miijcaty.  If  in 
dcinuci'atic  oget  fjiiih  in  positive  religions  be  often  jiliiikt-n,  and  the  belief 
in  iniermedintc  agents,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  be  uvcrcait;  on 
the  other  hand  men  arc  disposed  to  conceive  a  far  broader  idea  of  Provi* 
dence  Itself,  and  its  interference  in  human  alTaira  assumes  a  new  and  mora 
imposing  appuanincu  tu  their  eyes.  Looking  at  the  human  race  as  uao 
great  whole,  they  eoiily  conceive  that  its  destinies  are  regulated  by  tliu 
same  design ;  and  in  the  actions  of  every  individual  they  arc  led  to  aeknonv- 
Icdge  a  trace  of  that  universal  and  eternal  plan  on  which  Clod  rules  our 
race.  This  considerution  may  be  tnkun  n«  another  prolific  source  of  poetry 
which  is  opened  in  democratic  ages. 

"  Democratic  poets  will  always  appear  trivial  and  frigid  if  thoy  seek  lo 
invest  gods,  demons,  or  angels  with  corporeal  forms,  aod  if  they  attempt  to 
draw  them  down  from  heaven  to  dinputc  the  inpremacy  uf  earth.  But  if 
they  strive  to  connect  the  great  events  they  commemorate  w^ith  the  general 
providential  designs  which  govern  the  universe,  and  if,  without  showing  tho 
finger  of  the  Supreme  Uovcmor,  they  reveal  the  thoughts  of  tlie  Supreme 
Mind,  their  works  will  be  admired  and  understood,  for  the  unogination  of 
their  contemporarica  takes  this  direction  of  its  own  accord. 

*'  It  may  be  foreseen  in  like  manner  that  poets  living  in  democratic  ages 
will  prefer  the  delineation  of  passions  and  ideas  tu  that  of  pcmma  aud 
acliicvemeuts.  The  language,  lite  dresti,  and  tho  daily  actiunn  of  men  in 
democracies  arc  repugnant  to  ideal  conceptions.  These  things  are  not 
poetical  in  theuiBelvcs  \  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  they  would  cease  to  be  t0| 
because  they  arc  too  familiar  to  all  those  to  whom  the  poet  wotdd  speak  of 
them.  This  forcea  the  poet  constantly  to  search  below  the  oxlernol  surfiice 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses,  in  order  to  read  the  inner  soul ;  and  uo* 
thing  lends  itself  more  to  the  delineation  uf  the  Ideal  llinn  tlie  scrutiny  of 
(be  hidden  depths  in  the  immaterial  notme  of  mui.  I  need  not  to  ramldo 
over  earth  and  sky  lo  dis&over  a  wondruus  object  woven  of  cuntmhtis,  of 
greatness  and  littleness  itiHnJto,  of  intense  gloom  and  of  amazing  brightneM 
— capable  at  once  of  exciting  pity,  admiration,  terror,  contempt.  I  fUiil 
that  object  in  inyself.  Man  tqinugs  out  of  nothing,  crosses  Time,  and  dt*> 
appears  for  ever  in  the  hodom  of  God  :  he  is  ^een  htil  fui  a  moment,  stag^ 
gering  on  the  verge  of  the  two  abynsos,  and  there  he  i«  lost. 

"  If  man  were  wholly  ignorant  of  himself,  he  would  have  no  poetry  lit  him; 
fur  it  it  impossible  to  describe  what  the  mind  docs  not  conceive.  If  man 
clearly  diKcmod  his  own  nature,  his  imagination  would  remain  id)»,  anil 
would  have  nothing  to  add  lu  tlic  picture.  But  the  nattn^e  of  mun  is  siilli* 
cienlly  dim-lcsed  for  him  to  apprehend  something  of  himself;  and  snfll- 
cioutly  obscure  for  alt  the  rest  to  be  plunged  in  tliick  duikness,  In  which  tie 
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kfor  ever— And  for  over  in  min,— to  Isy  hold  on  sonie  completer  no- 
riiii>  being. 

"Anioiigit  a  dctii'jcralic  people  poetry  hUI  not  be  fed  witli  legendary  Uy» 
or  the  memoriaU  of  old  tradittons.  'Ilio  pout  wilt  nutnUenipt  t»  pcnplo  the 
univone  with  Buperuotural  beings  in  whom  his  readers  and  Ids  own  fancy 
have  ceased  to  believe;  nor  wiU  ho  present  virtucft  and  rices  iu  the  inank  of 
IVigid  persuiiification,  which  arc  better  received  under  their  own  features. 
All  these  resourcrs  fail  him ;  but  Man  rcmaini,  and  the  poet  necdi  no  more. 
The  destinies  of  niankiiid, — man  himself,  tAken  aloof  from  his  age  and  his 
country,  and  stonding  in  the  presence  of  Nature  and  of  God,  with  his  pan- 
aions,  his  duubiu,  his  rare  prasperitics  and  inconceivable  wretclicdness, — 
wilt  becomo  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  theme  of  poetry  amoBgst  thcee  na- 
tiuns. 

*'  Experience  may  confirm  this  n^scrtion,  if  \rc  considcrthe  pro^Uiclionsof 
the  greatest  poets  who  havo  appeared  ftincc  the  woHd  has  been  turned  to 
democracy.  'I*h6  authors  of  our  uf{c  who  have  so  admirably  delineated  tlio 
features  of  [Faust,]  Cliildc  Harold,  lU-n^,  and  Jocclyn,  did  not  seek  to  re- 
cord the  actions  of  an  individual,  but  to  enlarge  and  to  throw  light  on  some 
of  the  obicurer  recesses  of  the  human  heart." 

The  design  of  these  volumes  is  far  more  extensive  aiu]  pro- 
found than  that  of  a  mere  disquisition  on  existing  social  pheno- 
mena, intended  simply  to  excite  the  understanding  or  to  beget 
nn  opinion,  lliere  is  a  spirit  in  the  book  of  a  more  living 
mid  practical  nature^ — a  spirit  of  expostulation  and  exhorta- 
tion, a  constant  vindication  of  the  higher  elements  of  social 
existence,  and  an  eminent  attachment  to  those  great  spiritual 
and  moral  truths  upon  which  the  life  of  nations  docs  in 
iTeality  depend.  Its  principal  object  is  to  educate  mcji  for 
the  condition  which  it  foretells,  to  warn  them  of  its  dangers, 
and  to  teach  them  how  to  apply  its  principles. 

"  No  power  upon  eartli  can  prcTent  the  increasing  equality  of  condltioDs 
fVom  inclining  the  human  mind  to  seek  out  what  is  useful,  or  from  leading 
ever}'  member  of  the  couiniuuiiy  tu  be  wnipped  up  in  hinmclf.  It  must 
I  tlierefore  be  L'Xi>ected  tliat  personnl  interest  will  bocomc  more  than  ever  the 
''principul,  if  nut  the  lolo,  spring  of  men's  actions;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  each  man  will  uudcretand  his  personal  interest.  If  the  niembcn  of  a 
community,  asi  tliey  becuDie  moie  equal,  become  more  ignorant  oud  coarse, 
it  is  diltioilt  to  furrrscc  to  what  pilch  of  stupid  excesses  tlicir  egotism  may 
lead  ibcm:  and  no  one  can  foretell  into  nhat  disgrace  and  wretchedness 
they  would  plunge  themselves,  lest  they  shoidd  have  to  sarrificc  something 
of  their  own  Wfll-beiug  to  the  prosperity  of  their  fellow-erealurcti. 

*'  I  do  not  think  lliut  the  systt-ni  of  interest,  n«  it  is  pnifewed  in  America, 
U,  in  all  its  partd,  self-evident;  but  it  contains  n  great  number  uf  tmtlts  so 
evident,  ibul  lueu,  if  they  are  but  educated,  caunot  fiiU  to  see  tltcnt.     £du- 
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c«tv,  Uien,  «t  Aby  r&t« ;  Tor  tl>e  Af^  q{  iinplidt  wir-^AcriBcc  uid  itutincdr* 
virtues  is  alrcndy  Hitting  far  away  from  us,  Rnd  thr  time  ii  fajtt  approncJtio^ 
when  freodnm,  public  peace,  and  social  onler  itself  will  not  bo  able  to  exist 
wilhoul  ediiciilion." 

In  immediate  connexion  xvith  iutellectual  instruction,  with 
the  knowledge  of  mi»n*s  duties  nnd  his  privileges,  stand  those 
principles  of  moral  training  to  whiirh  all  the  closest  ties  of  life 
contribute.  The  following  passage  describes  the  iniluence  of 
democracy  on  the  parental  and  fraternal  relations. 

*'  At  the  tame  time  that  the  power  of  ariiitocrac)-  is  declining  the  Ao- 
aterc,  the  cnnveotional,  and  the  legal  jHirt  uf  parental  authority  vanislm, 
and  a  «pccie«  of  equality  prevails  around  the  domestic  hearth.  I  know  not, 
upon  the  whole,  whether  society  loses  by  the  change,  but  I  am  inrlined  to 
believe  that  man  individually  is  a  gainer  by  it.  I  thiuk  that,  tn  proportion 
at  manners  and  laws  tieromc  more  democratic,  the  relation  of  t'nthcr  cod 
son  becomes  more  intimate  and  more  affeclionatf ;  ru!e3  and  authority  ore 
Icsa  talked  of;  confidence  and  tenderness  are  oAuiitiines  increased,  and  tl 
would  seem  that  the  natural  bond  is  drawn  closer  in  proportion  u  the 
social  bond  is  loosened. 

"  In  a  democratic  family  the  father  exercises  no  other  power  than  th*! 
with  which  men  love  to  invest  tlie  affection  and  the  experience  of  age  :  hU 
orders  would  perhaps  be  disobeyed,  but  his  advice  is  for  the  most  port 
authoritative.  Though  he  be  not  hedged  in  with  ceremonial  reaped,  bit 
sons  at  leut  accost  him  with  confidence;  no  settled  form  of  speech  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  taoAv  of  addressing  him,  but  they  speak  tu  him  (xmstanlly, 
and  are  ready  to  consult  him  day  by  day  i  tlic  mooter  and  tlic  constituted 
ruler  have  vanished. — ihe  father  remains. 

"Nothing  more  is  needed,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  states  of  society  in  this  respect,  than  io  peruse  the  ftmily  eorrf- 
spondence  of  aristocratic  ages.  The  fttyle  is  always  correct,  centmoaioua. 
stiff,  and  so  cold  that  the  natural  wanntb  of  the  heart  can  hardly  bv  f«lt 
in  the  language.  The  language  on  the  contrary  addressed  by  a  son  to  bis 
father  in  democratic  countries  is  always  marked  by  mingled  freedom,  fii- 
mill&rit)'  and  affection,  which  at  once  show  that  new  relations  have  spmni; 
op  in  the  hosom  of  the  family. 

"  A  similar  revolution  takes  place  in  the  mutual  relations  of  childrta. 
In  aristocratic  familiea,  as  well  as  in  tmstocraUc  society,  every  plao*  U 
marked  out  befurthaud.  Not  only  does  the  father  occupy  a  separats  rank, 
in  which  he  enjoys  extensive  privileges,  hut  even  thechilitren  are  not  equal 
amongst  themselvea.  The  age  and  ^ex  of  each  irrevucably  determine  bis 
rank,  and  secure  to  him  certain  pri%-ilcges :  most  of  these  distioctiona  an 
abolished  or  diminished  by  democracy. 

"  In  aristocratic  families  the  eldest  son.  inheriting  the  greater  part  of  th« 
property  ond  almost  all  the  rights  of  the  family,  becomes  the  rhief,  aa4  to 
a  certain  cxlrnt  the  master,  "f  his  brothers.    Greatness  and  i  Tin 

him,— for  thciu,  mediocrity  and  dependence.     NevcrtlMle»!  !i«> 
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nn^  to  suppose  that,  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  privileges  of  the 
[^■Idest  aoD  are  advantageous  to  himself  alone,  or  that  they  excite  nothing 
but  envy  anil  hatmi  in  tlioHe  orouad  him.'  The  eldest  rtnn  commonly  en- 
deavours to  priKurv  wcalUi  and  jKiwcr  for  his  hrotlicm,  becaiiM?  the  general 
trplendour  of  the  boutw  Ib  reflected  back  on  htni  who  repretents  it :  th« 
younger  sons  seek  to  back  the  elder  brother  in  all  hia  undertaktogs.  because 
rthe  greatness  and  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  better  enable  him  to  pro- 
^fbr  all  |C6  branches.  The  different  memben  of  ao  aristocratic  family 
» therefore  very  closely  bound  together ;  their  interests  are  connected, 
their  minda  agree,  but  their  hetirta  arc  seldom  in  harmony. 

"Democracy  alio  binda  brother*  to  each  other,  but  by  very  dilTcrent 
|JDcans.  Under  democratic  Uw»  all  the  children  are  perfectly  e<|ual,  and 
conaequently  indcpeDdent ;  nothing  brings  them  forcibly  together,  but  do- 
thiug  kecpa  them  opart ;  and  as  the)'  have  the  same  origin,  as  they  are 
trained  under  the  aame  roof,  oa  they  are  treated  with  the  ^nme  care,  and 
as  no  peculiar  privilege  distingnishes  or  divides  them,  the  affectionate  and 
youthful  intimac}-  of  early  yeata  easily  springs  up  between  thcw.  Scarcely 
any  op  port  unities  occur  to  break  the  tic  thus  formed  at  the  outset  of  life; 
^r  their  brotherhund  brings  them  daily  together,  without  erobarra»»ing 
-them.  It  is  not  then  by  interest,  but  by  common  associations  and  by  the 
'  free  sympathy  of  opinion  and  of  taste,  that  democracy  nnites  brothers  to 
each  uthiT.  It  divides  their  Inheritance,  but  it  allows  their  hearts  and 
miuds  to  mingle  together. 

*'  Such  is  the  charm  of  these  democratic  manners,  that  even  the  partisans 
of  aristocracy  are  caught  by  it ;  and  after  having  experienced  it  for  some 
time,  they  ars  by  no  means  tempted  to  revert  to  the  respectful  and  frigid 
observances  of  aristocratic  families.  They  would  be  glad  to  retain  the 
domestic  habits  of  democracy,  if  they  might  throw  o6F  its  social  ctrnditions 
and  its  laws  ;  but  these  elements  arc  indtHsnlnbly  united,  and  it  is  impos- 
atble  to  enjoy  the  former  without  eodariug  the  latter." 

Vfe  shall  uow  proceed  to  advert  to  aorae  of  tlie  subjects  on 
which  M.  de  Tocqucville  appears  to  us  to  have  arrived  at 
couclusions,  which,  to  our  minds  at  leafit,  are  not  fully  sup- 
ported by  facta  in  endence.  It  is  scarcely  wortli  while  to 
point  out  theminnr  oversights  of  illustration  which  seem  here 
and  there  to  have  crept  into  the  work,  unless  it  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  Ihcir  cotTcction.  It  will  not  be  [generally 
admitted  that  David  and  the  modern  French  artists  are  more 
correct  and  attentive  designers  than  Uatl'acllc ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  Milton  introduced  600  words  into  the  Knglish  l«n- 
'gnage,— an  assertion  which  probably  rests  upon  no  better 
Quthoiity  thnn  M.  dc  Chatcaubriaud's  introduction  to  his 
trantlation  of  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  asserted  in  the  following 
passage,  but  the  fact  appears  ijuestionable,  that  the  debates 
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of  the  British  Parliament  have,  from  their  special  aristormtic 
character,  been  eclipsed  in  interest  to  the  general  public  of 
Europe,  by  the  debates  of  the  American  Assemblies,  or  by  the 
diacussions  of  the  French  Chambers. 

"  The  proceeding  vitliin  the  Parliament  of  England  for  tlie  Ia»t  one 
hundred  and  lifty  years  have  never  occasioned  nny  grent  seitcation  oti(  of 
tltat  country;  the  opinions  and  feelings  e:(prcssed  by  the  speaker*  liav« 
liL-rcr  nwakencd  much  sympathy,  even  amongst  the  nations  placrd  iicHrcst 
lo  tho  great  arenii  nf  Britinh  liberty ;  whereas  Europe  was  excited  by  the 
very  first  debates  which  took  place  in  tho  small  colonial  aueDibUcsur  Ame- 
ricaj  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

"  Tliis  vas  attributable  not  only  to  particular  and  fortuitoni  circaot- 
c  stances,  but  to  general  and  Inadng  causes.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
admirable  or  more  powerful  than  a  grcut  orator  debuting  on  grout  quciitiinu 
of  stale  in  a  democratic  assembly.  As  no  particular  class  is  ever  repre- 
sented there  by  men  commissioned  to  defend  its  own  interests,  it  is  always 
to  the  whole  nation,  and  in  the  name  of  ihc  whole  nation,  that  the  orator 
speaks.  Tliis  expands  his  thoughts,  and  heightens  his  power  of  language. 
Aft  precedents  hftro  there  but  little  weight, — as  there  arc  no  longer  any  pri- 
vileges attached  to  certain  property,  nor  any  rights  inherent  in  certain  bo- 
dica  or  in  certain  individuaU,  the  mind  must  have  recourse  to  genera]  trutlis 
derived  from  liuman  nature  to  resolve  the  particular  qnestion  tinder  discii»- 
siun.  HcMicc  the  political  debates  uf  n  democratic  people,  however  small 
it  may  be,  hare  a  degree  o^  breadth  which  frequently  renders  tbom  at- 
tractive to  mnnkiud.  All  men  arc  interested  by  them,  because  tliey  treat 
of  MOM,  who  is  everywhere  tlic  same. 

•'  Amongst  the  greatest  aristocratic  nations,  on  llie  contrary,  the  most  ge- 
neral questions  arc  almost  always  argued  on  some  special  grounds  derived 
from  the  practice  of  s  particular  lime,  or  the  rights  of  a  particular  cla» ; 
which  interest  that  class  alone,  or  at  most  the  peopti*  amongst  whom  tlwt 
class  happens  to  exist 

"  It  ts  owing  to  this,  as  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  Krencl)  people, 
and  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  uaiiuna  who  listen  lo  them,  tliat  tho 
great  cflcct  wliich  the  French  political  debates  sometimes  produce  in  (he 
world,  must  be  ottributed.  The  orators  of  Fmnce  iVrquently  speak  to  mm- 
kind,  even  when  they  ore  sddresauig  their  countrymen  only." 

If  this  actually  be  the  case,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  same 
cause  of  want  of  sympathy  with  democratic  principles  that  the 
British  public  are  so  utterly  igndrant  of  the  names  of  tlw 
orators  in  Congress,  and  so  inditlbrcnt  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  French  Deputies. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  show  the  remarkably  himiane  ajid 
decorous  tendencies  of  democratic  society,  by  encouraging 
more  extensive  sj-mpathies  between  men.     It  i«  justly  ob- 
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fierved  that  men's  ferocity  and  indifference  to  each  other's 
^ewfferin^  arises  from  a  contemptuous  denial  of  the  equal 
rights  of  humanity  ;  thus  the  Romans  flung  their  barharian 
prisoners  to  the  beasts  of  the  circus ;  and,  as  a  more  modern 
exemplification  J  we  may  now  add  the  Chinese  arc  exceed- 
ingly ready  to  mutilate  and  star^'e  men,  whose  condition  they 
alTect  to  regard  as  distinct  from,  and  inmioiisurably  bcloWj 
their  own.  But  wc  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  claim  here 
set  up  for  the  superior  humanity  of  the  Americans,  and,  by 
a  parity  of  reasoning,  of  the  Fivnch.  It  is  alleged  that  no 
life  has  been  judiciidly  token  in  the  United  States  for  [wUti- 
cal  otfences ;  hut  life  has  been  taken  by  the  direct  imd  fero- 
cious agency  of  the  American  people  for  fail'  political  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  their  institutions :  their  indifference  to  the 
fate  of  the  black  race  seems  to  exttmd  to  something  worse 
than  indifference  to  the  fate  oi  the  white  abolitionists ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  most  barbarous  excesses  are 
not  unusual  concomitants  of  their  democratic  institutions. 
In  the  same  passage  M.  de  Tocqueville  rci>catJi  the  uld  re- 
proach as  to  the  sanguinary  character  of  English  laws,  now 
happily  less  deserved  than  formerly :  but  wc  arc  not  con- 
vinced that  the  abandonment  of  capital  punishments  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  80  much  the  result  of  increasing  compassion  for 
criminal  offenders,  as  of  a  sound  conviction  of  their  incffi- 
cacy  to  repress  offences. 

These  however  arc  incidental  matters  of  no  paramount  im- 
j)ortance :  three  other  subjects  appear  to  us  to  deserve  a  more 
strict  discussion. 

First, — The  supposed  tendency  of  democratic  nations  to 
adopt  general  ideas. 

Secondly. — The  supposed  absence  of  all  sympathy  between 
the  several  classes  of  an  aristocratic  community. 

7Vi«rrf/y.— The  fatid  character  which  is  assigned  to  the  pro- 
gress of  democracy  throughout  the  work. 

1.  By  the  term  yeiieral  idenny  M,  de  Tocque\'illc  designates 
those  inductions  or  generalisations  which  men  are  wont  to 
adopt  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  mind,  cither  to  re- 
lieve themselves  from  the  effort  of  close  thinking,  or  to  de- 
signate cUisses  of  notions  which  their  minds  cannot  follow  in 
detail 
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"  lu  the  ages  of  equality  all  men  sre  independent  of  each  other,  1jk)UI*i1 
and  weak.  The  movements  of  the  multitude  are  not  permanently  guided 
tlie  will  of  any  iiidividualif ;  at  »ucli  limes  humanity  »e(fin«  fllwuyk  to  ud- 
unce  of  itself.  In  order  therofurc  to  cxpluin  what  u  ptissing  in  the  World, 
man  is  driven  to  <icek  for  some  great  cnuses,  which,  acting  in  the  nuzio 
mnnner  on  all  our  frllaK-cTeiitttrM,  thu*  impel  them  all  involuntarily  to 
ptinuc  the  siimc  track.  Thif  igain  naturuliy  leads  the  human  mind  10  OOQ- 
caive  general  tdoan,  and  buperinduceti  a  taste  for  lliein. 

"  I  liave  ftlreudy  idiowii  in  uhat  vray  the  equality  of  conditions  teada 
vrcry  ninn  to  in\*eittgutc  truth  foi-  hiinBelf.  It  may  readily  he  perceived 
that  a  method  of  this  kind  must  iusonsihiy  begtt  n  trndency  to  genera]  Ideoa 
in  the  hnnian  mind.  When  I  repudiate  the  traditiona  of  mnk,  prafenioti 
and  birth,  when  I  escape  from  the  authority  of  example,  to  seek  out,  by  Iha 
single  oSbrt  of  my  reason,  the  path  to  be  followed,  1  am  inclined  lo  derive 
the  motives  of  my  opinions  frum  human  nature  itself;  which  leads  nic  fie> 
cesiartly,  and  almost  unconsctously.  to  adopt  a  great  number  of  very  gene- 
ral noUoni. 

"  Independently  of  the  caused  I  have  pointed  out  in  what  goes  before, 
otliers  may  be  discerned,  less  apparent  but  no  leas  cINcflctous,  vhicli  en- 
gender amongst  aluiD»t  every  democratic  peojila  a  taste,  and  fre<[U?titly  « 
passion,  for  general  ideas.  An  accunite  distinction  must  bo  taken  between 
ideas  of  this  kind.  Some  are  the  rcHult  of  slow,  minute  and  conscieiitidus 
labour  of  the  mtud,  and  these  extend  tiie  fphero  of  human  knowledge ; 
othen  spring  up  at  once  from  the  first  rapid  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  beg«C 
none  hut  very  Buperticinl  and  very  luicertaiii  nations. 

"  Men  who  live  In  ages  of  equality  liave  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  and 
very  litlJe  leisure ;  their  life  is  so  practical,  so  coufuscd,  so  excited,  so  svlive* 
that  but  little  time  remains  to  them  for  thought.  Such  men  arc  prone  to 
general  ideas  becouse  they  npore  them  the  trouble  of  stndyhig  particulars  ; 
they  contain,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  groat  deal  in  a  little  compats,  and  give  In 
U  little  time  a  great  return.  If  ihcn,  upon  a  brief  ond  inattentive  hivf Itiga* 
tion»  a  common  rehition  is  thought  lo  be  detected  between  certain  objeoli, 
i!ii|uiry  is  not  pushed  any  further;  niul  without  examining  in  detail  how  Ga 
these  difi'crcnt  objects  difier  or  agree,  they  are  hastily  arranged  under  one 
formular}',  in  order  to  pass  to  another  subject." 

It  18  undoubtedly  inie  that  the  French  nritcrs  and  thinkers 
of  the  present  day  arc  addicted  to  an  excessive  use  of  this 
kind  of  gcneraluation.  But  we  were  not  auorc  that  Oic 
Americans  are  much  more  prone  than  tltc  English  to  err  od 
this  Ride.  M.  de  Tooqucville  hns  frequently  had  ocoju*iot»  to 
remark  the  precise  and  practical  character  of  the  infonnation 
widely  diflused  on  common  subjects  in  America;  nnd  in  Uie 
fir»t  lines  of  the  voliunes  now  bcfure  us,  he  states  tliiit  the 
Aiuericans  are  nut  so  mttcli  an  itcquaiiited  \*y  name  v\iUi  tlio 
philosophical  schoob  of  Europe.    This  is,  perhaps,  im  crro^ 
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neous  impreBsioD ;  for  of  late  years  the  Americftii  press  has 
been  far  before  that  of  England  in  the  difftision  and  txanab- 
tiun  of  the  best  philosopliicol  wTitings.  of  Germany  and  France; 
nay,  the  ™tings  of  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Ued^  and  other 
Americans  show  a  strong  bent  towiirdft  the  depths  of  trans- 
cendental metaphysics.  But  wc  apprehend  that  this  cir- 
ctmistance,  like  the  fcn'cnt  piety  of  camp-mceting«,  is  to  be 

i  retarded  rather  in  tlie  light  of  a  violent  reaction  against  the 
prevailiug  spirit  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  is  whether  this  tendency,  whcre\'er  it  existAy 
is  attributable  to  democracy  or  to  some  other  cause.    Now  it 

I  is  obvious  tliat  of  all  civiUzed  nations  the  Germans  are  in- 
comparably more  prone  to  this  mode  of  thinking  and  writing 
than  any  other  people.  Their  scientific  and  literary  pursuit* 
ore  strongly  tinged  ^vith  the  language  of  their  speculative 
philosophy,  which  penetrates  into  their  puhtical  and  practical 
life.     We  have  at  this  moment  before  us  a  book  on  political 

,  science  by  Dr.  Buss,  of  I'Vibourg  in  Brisgau, — a  work  of  very 
extoujiive  practical  information  and  utility,  which  we  ho|>e  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  more  at  length  :<— but  bdbre 
tliat  learned  profeiMor  enters  on  the  historical  and  practical 
port  of  his  subject,  he  dilates  with  evident  |)rediIcction  on  the 
anihrcpohfficai  principles  which  he  asserts  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  all  sound  politics.  Under  a  simpler  form  the  pro- 
position may  possibly  be  true ;  but  it  is  merely  adverted  to 
here  as  u  proof  (if  any  were  needed)  of  thu  tendency  of  the 
Germans  to  this  kind  of  abstract  and  sesquij>edalian  writing. 
If  this  is  to  be  the  standard,  they  arc  tlie  most  democratic 
people  under  the  sun ;  and  Hegel  the  greatest  democrat  in 
Germany.  In  like  manner  M.  de  Tocqueviltc  has  a  chapter 
on  the  tendency  of  democratic  nations  to  adopt  Pantheistical 
opinion  H. 

'*  irthcrc  be  a  philoiopliica)  3y»tem  which  teaches  thnt  all  thing*  aiateHat 
and  EramAterinl.  vUihIo  and  invisible,  wliicli  the  n-urlil  coiuuiits,  ua  uiily  to 
be  cotiiid^ed  a*  tlic  scvi^rAl  purU  of  an  iininoniiu  Ucitig,  which  uluiio  re- 
mains imchoii^eU  uiniilHt  the  minlitiual  chunge  ami  ccA.ic-leM  trdtisrurmaliun 
of  all  Umt  coriiitlttitca  it.  wc  may  readily  iiiPcr  thuL  <tuch  a  syiteni,  otlhuugli 
il  dottroy  thr  individuality  of  man, — nay,  rotliiT  because  it  destroys  that  In- 
ilviduolity, — will  lt&vt>  seeret  chnrim  fur  ititn  living  in  d^niocrocioft.  All 
'  habiu  III'  thuiigbl  prvpuru  tlium  to  tuiiceivc  iti  and  prvtUipoM  them  lo 
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adopt  iL     It  naturally  attract*  and  Hxca  their  iraaginstion;  it  Ibttere  |li« 
pride,  whilst  it  soothes  (he  indolence,  of  tboir  minds. 

"  Amongst  the  diflcrcat  systems  by  whose  aid  Philosophy  cndearoun  to 
explain  the  Universe,  t  believe  Pantheism  to  be  one  of  tboac  most  liltcti  lo 
Sfduce  thf  buman  mind  in  democratic  ngen.  Against  it,  all  who  ablijp  in 
their  Rtlochment  to  the  true  greatness  of  man,  should  struggle  and  com- 
bine." 

We  aro  not  told  that  the  progress  of  Pantheism  is  uctually 
rupiJ  in  the  Uuiteil  States :  but  in  Eiiro])c  its  orifi^  may  cer- 
tainly be  traced  with  far  uiure  propriety  to  tUt;  j^rvnt  Ger- 
man uietaphysiciDns  of  the  last  and  present  genenttion,  ^vho 
have,  lis  soholara  and  prnfesaors,  produced  no  inconBiderablc 
fffect  on  tiic  liteniturf  of  Europe,  and  especiidly  of  France 

There  is  inucli  superficial  levity  in  the  luuimer  in  which  wri- 
ters of  the  preaent  a^e  generalize  tlieir  crude  conceptions,  aod 
aim  at  universal  truths  to  be  compi'csacJ  in  the  rumpaaa  of  a 
feiiillcton.  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  very  justly  sho\ni  that 
these  desultory  habits  of  mind  arc  the  bane  of  democratic  &gea» 
But  they  arc  certainly  not  confined  to  countries  in  which  the 
stale  of  society  and  pulitical  inalitutions  liavc  already  assumed 
n  democratic  elmnicter.  They  may  l)e  traced,  we  think,  ^bcre- 
ever  tlic  absence  of  a  regidar  sphere  of  politicjd  actiWly  luid 
experience  leaves  tlic  uiind  to  shape  out  some  abstract  con- 
ceptions of  political  truths,  and  to  clothe  thcui  lu  gcueral  lan- 
guage; or  wherever  the  absence  of  an  established  creed  of 
faith  leaves  the  mind  to  grope  about  in  the  vasty  limbo  of  re- 
li<^ious  speculation.  In  France  or  Germany  these  peciUlori- 
tics  may  from  various  concurrent  causes,  present  themselves ; 
but  the  tendencies,  the  dangers  and  the  dcliciencics  of  phi- 
losophy and  di\'iuity  in  England  have  till  within  a  rcceut 
period  been  of  a  totally  opposite  character;  and  we  nppns 
lieud  that  these  spectres  of  political  and  religious  troth 
have  not  presumed  to  haunt  the  strong  practical  inHtitutioiiSy 
ur  to-  disturb  tlie  strict  religious  conWctious  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
tlie  reader  must  au^'fully  bear  in  mind  the  especial  reference 
of  this  book  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  Frnnce. 

II.  Perhaps  it  is  chiefly  because  M.  dc  Tocqucville  drnwM 
his  examples  of  aristocratic  society  from  the  old  French  ari- 
stocracy before  the  Revolution,  that  he  sometimes  ap|>ear9  (o 
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unaeWnliie  the  importiuire  of  the  services  rendered,  and  the 
Iijgh  uense  of  duty  eutcrtaiitcdj  by  the  aristocracies  of  freer 
countries.  We  cannot  entirely  concur  in  his  principle  that 
'*  there  are  no  real  trympathiea  between  those  who  are  not 
"  alike** — WTiat  theu  would  become  of  that  sympathy  between 
the  sexes,  in  spite  of  their  dissimilarities,  which  is  so  ably  de- 
scribed in  one  of  his  best  chapters  ? — "  And  that  the  mentbera 
"  of  aruttocrncies  have  no  empathies  for  any  beyond  the  pale 
" of  their  ovm  caste"  But  the  whole  tenour  of  this  work, 
especially  in  the  latter  chapters,  goes  to  prove,  and  with  truth, 
that  in  democracies  nothing  is  more  apt  to  paral}"se  society 
than  selHshness  and  inditference  to  the  pubUc  good, — the  ne- 
cessary results  of  that  social  condition.  It  is  not  possible 
that  in  any  but  diseased  and  decaying  aristocracies  the 
selfishness  of  condition  should  have  entirely  obliterated,  not 
only  the  law  of  human  sympathy,  but  the  sense  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  aristocracy  itself  rcsta.  "  One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin;" — ^and  all  men  are  sufficiently 
alike,  if  their  whole  natures  are  not  distorted,  to  sympathize 
with  man.  But  in  aristocracies,  except  in  their  worst  periods 
of  decline,  the  consciousness  of  power  must  bring  with  it 
the  consciousness  that  a  dutiful  use  of  that  power  is  indis- 
pensable to  self-preservation :  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
men  feel  least  for  the  wTetchedness  of  their  fellow-creatures 
when  they  have  most  the  power  of  reUeving  it.  Madame 
de  Sevigne  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  aristocratic  hard- 
ness of  heart,  which  contrasts  painfully  with  the  elegance  of 
her  manners  and  the  warmth  of  her  domestic  affections ;  but 
the  character  of  the  aristocratic  principle  does  not  rest  on 
times  or  persons  such  as  the  age  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  or 
the  wits  and  beauties  of  Versailles. 


"  It  tomeljines  liappens  that,  wearied  with  public  affhin  and  sate^  with 
opulence,  nmidst  tliv  ruin  of  religious  belief  and  the  decline  of  the  Stutc,  the 
heart  of  tin  aristucriicy  may  by  degre«i  be  seduced  to  the  ptirviut  of  aenHual 
enjuynientit  only.  At  other  limes  the  i>owcr  of  the  monarch  or  the  weaV- 
neM  'if  the  people,  without  slripping  the  nubility  of  their  fortune,  compel* 
them  to  stand  aloof  from  the  administration  of  affairf,  and  whikt  the  road 
to  mighty  enterprize  it  c!o«ed,  abandons  them  to  ihe  inquietude  oftheir  owe 
de»ircs ;  they  then  fAll  bade  heavily  upon  themsclrei  and  seek  in  the  plea- 
iurr:t  of  the  body  ubtiviun  oftheir  former  greaine^is.  When  the  membera 
of  an  aristocratic  body  are  thui  exclusively  devoted  to  the  punuit  of  physi- 
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cal  gratificationB,  they  commonly  concentrate  In  that  direction  all  tht  meT]pr 
which  tliey  derive  from  Iheir  long  experience  of  power.  Such  men  «r» 
not  gatisHcd  with  the  pursuit  uf  comfort ;  they  require  sumptuous  dcpravily 
and  splendid  corruption.  The  worship  they  pay  the  senses  U  a  gurgcotu 
one ;  and  they  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  art  of  degrs'ling  iheir 
OvTD  natures.  The  stronger,  the  more  famous,  and  Uie  more  free  on  ar*- 
Btocrocy  has  been,  the  more  depraved  wit)  it  then  breome ;  and  hovever 
brilliant  may  have  been  the  luBtre  of  its  virtues,  I  dare  predict  that  they 
wilt  always  b«  surpaiscd  by  the  splendour  of  its  new." 

The  loBs  of  power,  the  neglect  of  duty,  the  pursuit  of  frivo- 
lous or  scandiiloiui  amusement  may  justify  tliat  doom  by 
which  the  French  aristocracy  has  so  cruelly  suffered.  M*  de 
TocqueviUe  certainly  does  not  disparage  its  own  peculiar  me- 
rits, or  the  favourable  iiifluence  it  indirectly  exercised  in  ita 
best  days  on  the  manners  and  culture  of  the  nation.  But  Ui« 
theory  of  ari&toeracy  was  lost  sight  of  in  France  long  before 
tlie  noblesse  tottered :  its  principles  were  subverted  by  the 
power  of  the  crown  ;  and  in  the  hour  of  trial  nothing  but  its 
vices  remained  to  be  scattered  abroad.  To  compare,  cvea 
by  Inference,  democracy  in  America  with  what  aristocracy 
became  in  France,  is  to  comptirc  the  former  principle  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  with  the  latter  in  tlie  most 
pitiable  condition. 

111.  In  the  introduction  to  the  first  part  of  his  book  Af. 
de  TocqueviUe  explained  that  his  object  was  not  to  advocate 
or  to  account  for  the  spread  of  democratic  principles  in  tlte 
world ;  he  assumed  the  progress  of  tlemocracy  to  be  an  ii>- 
controvertiblc  fact,  wiUed  by  IVov-idence  and  sanctione<l  by 
Time:  and  whilst  he  deprecated  the  e.'cultation  with  Avliich 
some  have  hailed  the  approach  of  a  new  o^ra  in  the  world's 
history,  and  deplored  the  blindness  of  others  who  shut  their 
eyes  against  all  prospect  of  change,  he  set  himself  to  inquire 
into  the  safest  and  truest  methods  of  adapting  man  and  so- 
ciety to  the  circumstanees  of  this  new  condition. 

In  speaking  of  the  characteristics  of  historic  writers  in  de- 
mocratic ages  he  now  uses  the  following  language : 

"  Tliitse  who  write  in  deniocTBtic  ages  hare  another  more  dangerous  t«<i- 
dency,  Wlitn  the  traces  of  individual  action  upon  nations  are  toftt,  it  oAco 
happens  tliat  the  world  goes  on  to  move,  thuuj^b  tJie  moving  ugeut  is  no  Iocmt 
diacoverable.  As  itbecotnes  extremely  difficult  to  discern  nnJ  \o  analya*  lb* 
reamni  wbidi,  acting  separately  on  tlie  volition  of  each  member  of  the  com>- 
raitnityi  concur  in  tiie  end  to  produce  movement  in  the  whol«  aa«t«,  nwn 
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«re  led  lo  belJcTc  Uiat  this  movement  ia  involuntan',  and  that  societies  iin- 
con^iai»1y  oWy  some  luperior  form  ruling  over  them.  But  even  wben  die 
general  fact  which  governs  the  private  volition  of  all  individiult  ii  flupposed 
to  be  discovered  upon  the  earth,  the  principle  of  human  5-ee-wiIl  ia  uot  se- 
cure. A  cauBe  sufficiently  extensive  to  affect  niilliuns  of  mcti  at  once,  and 
Bufli(!icntly  Btrong  to  bend  them  all  together  in  the  same  direction,  may  well 
seem  irrenitlble:  having  seen  that  mankind  do  yield  to  It,  the  mind  is  cloio 
upon  the  inference'  that  mankind  canuut  rcHt&t  iL 

"  Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages,  then,  not  only  deny  that  the 
few  iuTe  nny  power  of  acting  upon  tlie  deitiny  of  a  people,  but  they  de- 
prirc  the  people  Oiemaelves  of  the  power  of  modifying  their  own  condi- 
tion, and  they  subject  them  either  to  an  inflexible  Providence,  or  to  some 
blind  necessity.  According  lo  them  each  nation  is  indissolnbty  bound  by 
its  position,  iu  origin,  it»  precedents,  and  its  character,  to  a  cerUiin  lot  which 
no  efforts  can  ever  change.  They  involve  gt-ueration  in  generation,  and 
thus,  going  bock  from  age  to  oge,  and  from  necessity  to  necessity,  up  to  th« 
origin  of  tlie  world,  tliey  forge  a  close  and  enormous  chain,  which  girds  and 
binds  the  human  race.  To  Uieir  minds  it  is  not  enough  to  show  what  events 
have  occurred  :  ihcy  would  fain  show  that  events  could  nut  have  occurred 
atharviac.  They  take  a  nation  arrived  nt  a  certain  stage  of  its  history,  and 
they  affirm  that  it  could  not  but  follow  the  track  which  brought  it  thither* 
It  is  cosier  to  make  such  an  assertion,  tlian  to  show  by  what  means  the 
nation  might  have  adopted  a  better  course. 

"  I  would  moreover  observe,  that  such  principles  ore  peculiarly  dangerous 
at  the  period  at  which  we  arc  arrived.  Our  contemporaries  are  but  too 
prone  to  doubt  of  the  human  free-wiil,  because  each  of  them  feels  himself 
ooniined  on  every  siilc  by  his  own  weakness ;  but  tliey  are  still  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  strength  and  independence  of  men  united  in  society.  Let 
not  this  prluciple  he  lost  sight  of;  for  tlio  great  object  in  oar  time  is  to  raise 
Uio  facidtics  of  men,  not  to  complete  their  prostration." 

It  may  perhaps  be  remarked  that  some  traces  of  this  fatal 
character  are  discernible  iii  the  postuhiles  of  the  writer.  All 
that  men  have  done,  or  can  do>  has,  as  be  believes,  served  only 
to  advance  the  democratic  cause,  by  their  exertions  or  in  spite 
of  them :  and  all  the  space  that  ia  left  to  the  free-will  of  ninn 
IB  to  make  the  best  of  this  inevitable  lot.  If  there  be  auythiug 
great  in  the  energy  of  indiWdual  exertion  for  the  public  good, 
— if  there  be  anything  real  in  the  objects  of  a  lofty  ambition 
unprompted  by  private  interest, — if  there  be  anytlmig  true  in 
the  consciousness  and  responsibility  of  man,  all  the  highest 
faculties  in  our  nature  appear  to  militate  against  this  absolute 
and  overwhelming  conclusion.  But  M.  de  Tocqucville  has 
grained  from  destroying  the  admirable  fairness  o(  his  in- 
liry,  by  summing  up  the  elements  on  either  side.  He  leaves 
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the  inference  to  be  rande  by  his  reader :  and  he  takes  his  leave 
of  the  subject  in  a  passage  marked  by  deep  touches  of  a  noble 
reigret,  and  a  not  lesa  noble  confidence  in  the  Pt^videutial  go- 
venuncnt  of  the  world. 

"  Before  X  close  for  ever  the  theme  that  hu  detained  me  so  long,  I  would 
fain  take  a  |>arting  survey  of  all  the  various  charactcrutica  of  modem  m>- 
ciety,  and  appreciate  at  lost  the  general  indueuce  to  be  ciercised  by  the 
principle  of  equality  upon  the  fate  of  mankind;  but  I  am  stopped  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  taok,  and  in  pre»eoce  of  »o  great  an  object  my  aight  Ja 
troubled,  and  my  reason  fails. 

"  The  society  of  the  modem  world  which  I  have  sought  to  denncatr, 
and  which  I  seek  to  judge,  has  but  just  come  into  existence.  Time  haa  not 
yet  thaped  it  into  perfect  form  :  the  great  revolution  by  which  it  haa  been 
cicuted  is  not  yet  over ;  and  oinidtit  the  occurrcncea  of  our  time,  it  \*  almost 
irapoaaible  to  discern  what  will  pass  away  with  the  revolution  itself,  and 
what  will  surxnve  its  close.  The  world  which  is  rising  into  existence  is  sttLl 
half  encumbered  hy  the  remains  of  the  world  wtiich  is  waning  into  decay ; 
and  amldat  the  N'ast  perplexity  of  human  affairs,  none  can  say  bow  much 
of  ancient  institutions  and  former  manners  will  remain,  or  how  mocit  will 
completely  disappear. 

"  When  1  survey  this  countless  multitude  of  beings,  shaped  in  e«cfa 
other's  likeness,  amidst  whom  nothing  rises  and  nothing  falls,  the  sight  of 
such  universal  uniformity  saddens  and  chilla  me,  aud  I  am  tem[)ted  to  re- 
gret that  state  of  society'  which  has  ceased  to  be.  When  the  world  Wfta 
full  of  men  of  great  importance  and  extreme  insignificance,  of  great  wealth 
and  extreme  povert)',  of  great  learning  and  extreme  ignorance.  I  turned 
aside  from  the  latter  to  fix  my  observation  on  the  former  alone,  who  grati- 
fied my  Bvmpathics.  But  I  admit  that  this  gratiflcah'on  arose  from  tny 
own  weakness :  it  is  because  I  am  unable  to  sec  at  once  all  that  is  around 
me,  that  I  am  allowed  thus  to  select  and  separate  the  objects  of  my  predU 
lectJon  from  among  so  many  others.  Bach  is  not  the  case  with  that  At- 
mighty  and  Eternal  Being  whose  gaze  npcessarily  includes  the  whole  of 
created  thingai  and  who  surveys  distinctly,  though  at  once,  mankind  oxtol 
num. 

"  Wo  may  oaturally  believe  that  it  is  not  the  singular  prosi)erit%'  of  the 
few.  hut  tlie  greater  well-being  of  all.  whirh  is  most  pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  the  Creator  and  Prcsen'er  of  men.  What  ap{)ears  to  me  to  be  man's 
decline,  is  to  His  eye  Bdvoncemeiit, — what  afflicts  me,  is  acceptable  to  Him. 
A  state  of  cfjuality  is  p4H'ha|>s  less  elevated,  but  it  is  more  just :  and  its 
Justice  constitutes  its  greatness  and  its  beauty.  1  would  strive  then  to 
raise  myself  to  this  [loint  of  the  Divine  contemplation,  and  thence  lo  view 
and  to  judge  the  concerns  of  men. 

"  No  man,  ujion  the  earth,  can  as  yet  affirm  absolutely  and  gCDtr«ny» 
that  the  new  state  of  the  world  is  better  than  its  former  one ;  but  it  is  al. 
ready  easy  to  perceive  that  this  state  is  different.     Some  vices  and  aoioB 


VTTtim  wen;  bo  uih«rent  to  the  constitntioa  nf  on  arictocratic  nation,  and 
are  so  opposite  to  the  character  of  a  modem  people,  that  they  can  ticvcr 
be  intuBcd  into  it;  some  good  tendencies  and  Bome  bad  propensitiea  which 
were  unknown  to  the  former,  arc  natural  to  the  latter ;  some  tdeaa  ftnRgt.>at 
tbemaetves  spontaneously  to  the  imaicination  of  the  one.  which  arv  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  mind  of  the  ottier.  They  arc  like  two  distinct  orders  of 
human  beiags,  each  of  which  baa  its  own  merits  and  defects,  its  own  ad- 
vantages and  its  own  crils.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken  not  to  jndge  the 
state  of  soricty.  which  is  now  coming  into  exiitencc,  by  notions  derfved 
from  a  state  of  society  which  no  longer  exists ;  for  as  these  states  of  so- 
cirt)'a:c  txcccdtngly  different  in  their  structure,  they  rannot  be  submitted 
to  a  juat  or  fair  comparison. 


I 


"  The  object  is  not  to  retain  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  inequa- 
lity of  conditions  tM»tow8  upon  mankind,  but  to  secure  the  new  benefits 
which  equality  may  supply.  Wc  have  not  to  seek  to  make  ounelves  tike 
our  progenitors,  bat  to  strive  to  work  out  that  species  of  greatness  and 
happiness  which  is  our  own. 

"  For  myself,  who  now  look  back  from  this  extreme  limit  of  my  task, 
and  discover  from  afar,  but  at  once,  the  various  objects  which  liave  ul- 
tracted  mj  more  attentive  investigation  upon  my  way,  I  am  full  of  appre- 
hensions and  of  hopes.  I  perceive  might)'  dangers  which  it  is  possible  to 
ward  off,— mighty  evils  which  may  be  avoided  or  alleviated;  and  1  cltog 
with  a  firmer  hold  to  the  belief,  that  for  democratic  nations  to  be  virtuous 
and  prosperous  they  require  but  to  wilt  it. 

"  I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  contemporaries  maintaio  that  nations 
are  never  their  own  masters  here  below,  and  that  they  necessarily  obey 
some  insurmountable  and  unintelligent  power,  arising  from  anterior  events, 
from  their  race,  or  from  the  soil  and  climate  of  their  conntry.  Such  prin- 
ciples arc  false  and  cowardly;  such  priactpics  can  never  produce  atighl 
but  feeble  men  and  pusillanLmoua  nations.  Providence  has  not  created 
mankind  entirely  independent  or  entirely  free.  It  is  true  that  around 
every  man  a  fatal  circle  is  traced,  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass ;  but 
witliin  the  wide  verge  of  that  circle  he  is  powerful  and  free :  as  it  is 
with  man,  so  with  communities.  The  nations  of  our  time  cannot  pre\vnt 
the  conditions  of  men  from  becoming  equal ;  but  ii  depends  upon  them* 
selves  whether  the  prindple  of  equalit)'  is  to  lead  them  to  servitude  or  !rce- 
4om»  to  knowledge  or  barbarism,  to  prosperity  or  to  wretchedness. 

But  the  application  to  be  made  of  this  book,  aiid  indeed  the 
purposes  to  which  its  author  would  doubtless  have  it  applied^ 
are  of  a  more  practical  character.  Men  will  uot  be  alow  to 
draw  this  inference,  nor  to  act  suitably  upon  tlie  convictions 
it  may  produce  in  their  minds.  The  principle  of  necesaity  is 
not  required  to  impart  a  deeper  gloom  to  the  picttirc  which 
these  volumes  disclose.     Nay  rather,  whilst  we  }*ie]d  our  ac- 
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VDOwIedegmetit  of  the  fidelity  of  its  outline,  we  invoke  tf 
powers  which  may  yet  remain  to  ua,  to  prove,  that  whiktcv^ 
progress  the  democratic  element  may  have  made,  its  uncon 
trolled  and  inevitable  dominion  is  not  yet  paramount.    Whil 
M.  de  Tocqucvillc,  writing  for  a  people  amongst  whom  Ih 
social  change  is  made  and  the  work  of  revohition  accon 
plishcd,  provides  to  meet  the  consequences  of  the  democrat 
principle,  we  write  for  a  people  who  may  yet  provide  to  roc 
the  principle  itself  before  its  authority  is  unquestioned,  ui 
even  its  excess  justitied  by  its  power. 

It  will  he  asked  whether  the  diffiision  of  knowledge, 
quantities  necessarily  Umited,  will  suffice  to  keep  the  great 
principles  of  science  and  of  abstruse  truth  in  view,  to  re- 
ward the  first  merit  in  art,  and  to  explore  and  extend  t} 
utmost  limits  to  which  the  intellect  may  attain  :  or  whrihe 
it  be  not  possible  at  once  to  promote  these  liigher  pursuit 
by  the  highest  rewai-ds  of  distinction,  whilst  their  derivatire 
are  broadly  diffused  among  the  mass  of  the  people  by  an  en? 
lightened  system  of  popular  education.  The  paltry  indul- 
gences of  animal  life,  the  mere  pursuit  of  self-interest,  and 
the  desultory  chace  of  unattalned  liappiiieas  and  imperfect 
results,  caimot  satisfy  minds  wliich  are  not  devoid  of  cra- 
vings for  the  highest  intellectual  enjoyment,  of  nil  sense  of  the 
pleasures  of  duty,  and  of  the  conscious  pride  of  perseverance 
and  lasting  success.  Men  who  have  learned  to  work  with  a 
view  to  their  future,  to  their  family,  and  to  their  dependents, 
will  not  willingly  forego  the  objects  which  they  have  in  view 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  day — objects  to  which  they  arc  bound 
by  the  permanence  of  their  property  and  by  their  sense  of 
lasting  duties. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  the  want  of  human  sympa- 
thy is  the  mark  of  a  decaying  aristocracy :  the  energetic  j>ci 
formauce  of  human  duties  is  the  test  of  an  invincible  on( 
These  are  the  qualities  which  justify  the  hardship  of  ur 
equal  conditions,  and  resolve  the  difficulty  of  God's  variot 
allotments  to  men ;  since  none  arc  so  high  or  happy  as 
to  be  made  higher  and  happier  by  the  discharge  of  humble  du. 
tics,  nor  any  so  humble  as  not  to  be  the  monitors  of  tl 
world's  greatness.  But  that  bastard  aristocracj-  which  M, 
Tocqueville  predicts  may  arise  firom  the  manufacturing  powc 
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of  our  age,  has  all  the  harshness  ofcontrasty  with  none  of  its 
humaoe  correctives — all  the  hideous  consequences  of  the  pro- 
perty of  man  in  man,  without  even  the  interested  sympathy 
of  the  slave-owuer  in  the  negro.  Such  an  aristocracy  would 
indeed  be  the  worst  of  ail  changes,  even  &om  the  worst  de- 
mocracy. 

The  jealousy  which  pervades  democratic  societies  is  the 
deadliest  cacmy  to  their  happinesa  and  ultimately  their  pro- 
sperity, for  it  tends  to  put  consequences  at  enmity  with  causes. 
"We  have  seen,  for  iaslance,  how  practical  science  is  severed 
£rom  the  liigh  theoretical  science  in  which  its  powers  origi- 
r&ate :  so  in  the  arts,  the  highest  excellence  is  too  high  for  me- 
fdiocrity  to  assent  to  its  supremacy,  and  mediocrity,  too  igno- 
rant or  too  proud  to  borrow  from  the  highest  excellence,  lapses 
into  mere  balderdash.     Man  ran  only  improve  by  humility, 
by  the  love  of  superiority,  and  by  the  respect  for  what  is  higher 
rthan  himself:  but  these  qualities  are  the  reverse  of  the  demo- 
-  cratic  virtues  of  reliance  on  self,  emulation  pushed  to  jealousy, 
and  disduin  of  authority.     Until  in  the  end,  as  the  highest 
I  models  of  truth  in  science,  power  in  poUtics,  virtue  in  civil 
■ocicty,  taste  in  the  arts,  or  superiority  in  whatever  else,  cease 
to  be  fostered  and  acknowledged,  their  great  function  is  at  an 
end,  and  they  are  superseded  by  an  aggregate  of  inferior  qua- 
lities, which  must  ever  go  on  declining,  because  that  aggregate 
forswears  its  dependence  on  those  superior  models  from  which 
ita  merits— such  as  they  are — did  originally  proceed. 

Thus  the  author  traces  the  decline  of  all  that  is  most  worth 
living  for  in  the  world :  nor  does  he  stop  short  of  the  6nal 
consequences  to  which  his  premises  of  the  necessary  approach 
of  democracy  lead  hira.  lie  does  not  pause  till  he  has  de- 
scribed a  condition  morr  degraded,  more  servile,  more  un- 
worthy of  man  than  the  worst  tirne^  of  ancient  despotism;  a 
condition  which  he  shows  to  he  natnrally  superinduced  by 
the  vices  and  by  some  of  the  virtues  of  democratic  ages,  but 
which  he  believes  may  be  warded  off  by  strenuous  effort,  by 
wise  education,  and  by  a  judicious  use  office  institutions. 

Without  entering  upon  the  train  of  argument  by  which 
these  conclusions  are  established,  we  shall  trace  the  moral 
effects  of  this  change,  in  one  of  the  cases  in  which  its  results 
would  appear  to  be  least  quc&tionablc.     Amongst  the  iustitu- 
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tioaa  now  existing  in  the  United  States  which  tend  to  obviate 
some  of  the  immediate  evils,  if  not  to  correct  the  ulterior  ten- 
dencies of  democracy,  M.  dc  Tocqueville  places  in  the  foremost 
rank  the  })racticc  of  association  for  civil  and  ^K>Utical  purpo»es. 
f  His  remarks  arc  here  again  more  especially  pointed  at  his  own 
countrj',  where  the  habit  of  association  is  as  little  known  as 
many  of  the  higher  correctives  of  the  dcmocTatic  element. 

"  The  Ameriama  make  aasociations  to  give  cntcrtunmnts,  to  foaad 
establishmeots  for  educBtion,  to  baild  inns,  to  construct  cburcbes,  to  difluHC 
books,  to  scad  miasionarics  to  the  antipoiles ;  and  in  thia  mamicr  they 
found  hofipitals,  prisons  and  schoolB.  U  it  be  propowd  to  advaucc  Kiina 
truth,  or  to  foster  some  feeling  by  the  encouragnnent  of  a  gmit  ciamplf, 
they  form  a  society.  Wltcrcver,  at  the  heail  of  some  new  undertaking,  yoa 
Bee  the  Government  in  France,  or  a  man  of  rank  in  England,  in  the  United 
States  you  wilt  be  sure  to  find  on  association. 

"  Thus  the  mo&t  democratic  country'  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  that  io 
which  men  have  in  our  time  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  the  art  of 
pursuing  in  common  the  object  of  their  common  desires,  and  have  applied 
this  new  Bcieocc  to  the  greatest  number  of  purposes.  Is  this  the  mult  int 
accident  ?  or  Is  there  in  reality  any  necessary  connection  between  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  aitaociatiou  and  that  of  ecjuality? 

*'  Aristocratic  cummunitics  always  contain,  amongst  a  mnltitnde  of  per- 
sons  who  by  themselves  arc  powerless,  a  small  number  of  powerful  ami 
wealthy  citizena,  each  of  whom  can  achieve  great  undertakings  siogle- 
handed.  In  aristocratic  societies  men  do  not  need  to  combine  io  order  to 
act,  because  they  are  strongly  held  together.  Every  wealthy  and  powerful 
citizen  constitutes  the  head  uf  a  permanent  and  compulsory  aaiociatioii^ 
composed  of  all  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  or  whom  he  makes 
subservient  tn  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

"  Amongst  democratic  nadona,  on  the  contrary',  all  the  citizens  are  in- 
dependent and  feeble;  they  con  do  hardly  anything  by  themselves,  Bod 
none  of  them  can  oblige  bis  fcllow-mco  to  ttod  him  their  assiatancc. 
They  all,  tlierufure.  fall  into  a  state  of  inca})acily,  if  they  do  not  learn  vo- 
luntarily to  help  each  otlicr.  If  men  living  In  democratic  conntries  had  no 
right  and  no  inclination  to  asaociatc  for  political  purposes,  their  inde- 
pendence would  be  in  great  jeopardy  ;  but  they  might  long  preserve  thvix 
wealth  and  their  cultivation  :  whereas  if  they  ne\-er  acquired  the  habit  of 
forming  associations  in  ordinary  life,  civilization  itselfwonld  be  endangered. 
A  people  amongst  which  individuals  should  lose  the  power  of  achieving 
great  thing'4  single-handed,  without  aci]uiring  the  means  of  produclas 
ihem  by  united  exertions,  would  soon  relapse  into  barbarism." 

In  the  last  part  of  the  book,  the  principle  of  association  i& 
in  like  manner  advocated  as  the  only  means  of  opposing  tm 
adequate  resistance  to  the  centralizing  spirit  of  modem  de- 
spotism. 
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But  admitting  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  principle  of  asso- 
cintinn  as  a  means  for  accomplishing  physical  auU  even  moral 
objects,  when  all  other  means  fail,— that  is  to  say  when  indi- 
vidual strength  cannot  attain  the  one,  nor  religious  authority 
command  the  other j — the  real  value  of  the  principle  of  associ- 
ation in  itself  still  remains  to  be  determined.  It  promotes 
certain  objecta ;  it  creates  a  new  kind  of  relation  in  which  men 
stand  by  one  another,  who  would  otherwise  live  wholly  apart ; 
and  it  teaches  certain  habits  of  discipline  and  deference  to  the 
general  will,  which  are  advantageous  to  the  community  and  the 
individuaL  But  here  the  advantages  of  this  social  contrivance 
end :  you  will  seek  in  vain  in  associated  bodies  for  the  sense 
of  duty  and  responsibility,  which  ever)-  man  seeks  to  shift 
from  himself  to  his  neighbour.  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself 
remarks  at  the  close  of  his  work  : — "  It  must  l>e  admitted  that 
"  these  collective  beings  which  are  called  associations  are 
"  stronger  and  more  formidable  than  a  private  individual  can 
«  ever  be,  and  that  they  have  less  of  the  resf)onsibility  of  their 

*^  own  actions ;  whence  it  seems  reasonable  that  they  should 
^  not  be  allowed  to  retain  so  great  an  independence  of  the 
"  supreme  power  as  might  be  conceded  to  a  private  indiW- 
"  dual."  Associations,  of  the  <lescription  here  chiefly  alluded 
to,  have  no  conscience :  they  have  no  fixed  principle,  for 
their  acts  and  their  professions  are  almost  always  a  com- 
promise between  the  sincere  personal  convictions  of  their 
own  raembere.  For  their  misdeeds  no  man  will  take  blame 
to  himself:  nor  will  there  be  any  room  left  for  those  higher 
and  better  impiUscs  which  act  upon  him  individually,  not 
collectively.  "  Associated  raan,^'  said  Shelley,  with  much 
truth,  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  the  sentiment,  "  holds  it 
"  as  the  very  sacrament  of  his  union  to  forswear  all  deUcacy, 

I**  all  benevolence,  all  remorse, — all  that  is  true,  tender  and 
sublime." — That  is  to  say  when  men  are  associated  for  a 
purpose,  not  by  a  principle. 

Individually,  man  cannot  wholly  separate  the  pursuit  of  his 
interests  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  nature  and  conscience ; 
— collectively,  he  strengthens  the  former  by  an  alliance  with  a 
host  of  other  men's  passions  as  eager  as  his  own,  and  stifles 
the  latter  in  the  soUtudc  or  oblivion  of  his  heart.  What  is 
profitable  to  the  company  can  hardly  be  criminal  to  himself: 
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he  has  associates  to  Ligbten  even  guilt ; — "qtwd  tnuUur  peccatur 
inuJtum  est" 

Observe  then  to  what  result  we  are  inevitably  led  by  thia 
substitution  of  associated  power*  for  ariatocnitic  persons, 
which  iH  held  up  as  the  indispensable  agent  and  preservative 
of  democratic  society.  In  the  place  of  men  lutldiiig  higb 
pow  ers  in  trust  for  tlie  many, — a  trust  which  is  hallowed  by 
a  reli^ous  sense  of  their  origin,  and  by  tlie  joint  operation  of 
all  that  is  beat  in  men's  sympathies  or  loAiest  in  men's 
thoughts, — you  are  to  substitute  powers  afl'ording  equal 
temptations  with  no  equal  Tcstraints,-^whicb  exist  only  for 
the  pursuit  of  their  own  ends — self-created — and  in  which  no 
man  refuses  to  bear  liis  fraction  of  the  same,  if  it  be  accom- 
panied with  his  fraction  of  the  profit.  The  newspaper-presa, 
which  M.  de  Tocqucvillc  truly  shows  to  be  inseparable  from 
public  associations,  and  in  fact  to  constitute  an  association  of 
which  the  readers  of  a  pa]ier  are  the  menibers,  may  illustrate 
the  morality  of  associations :  yet  newspapers  are  tlie  prophets 
of  those  nations  in  which  collective  bodies  ore  the  only 
aristocracy. 

In  England  it  is  true  that  the  principle  of  association  baa 
long  been  regarded  as  a  powerful  means  of  operation  :  it  has 
borne  the  most  glorious  and  some  of  the  most  disgraceful 
fruits  which  have  ever  grown  out  of  the  enterprize  of  man ; — 
it  holds  to  this  hour  the  empire  of  British  India,  and  it  ia  also 
branded  by  the  early  history  of  British  India.  But  in  England 
the  principle  of  association  has  constantly  been  checked  hy 
the  aristocratic  character  of  the  national  institutions.  There 
has  ever  been  that  in  England,  which  could  overawe  and  con- 
trol the  excesses  of  British  associations;  and  there  ia  no 
stronger  example  of  the  necessity  and  the  sturdy  application 
of  this  control  than  the  actual  government  of  the  East  India 
Company.  But  if  the  principle  of  association  is  to  be>  not  the 
subordinate  agent,  but  the  chief  moving  principle  of  society, 
where  is  this  indispensable  control  to  reside?  The  state  it- 
self becomes,  under  pure  democratic  forms  of  govcrnrocni,  a 
juint-stoclc  compimy  for  political  purposes;  it  may  be  as  ruth- 
less and  as  bold  as  the  worst  aristocracy  or  the  worst  despot, 
— the  seignory  of  Venice,  or  the  Caesars  of  liomc.  Already 
the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  .United  States  to  the 
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Indians,  and  on  other  occasions  when  a  ptirpoiw*  not  n  principle 
Wiis  iht'ir  ^uidcj  may  serve  to  cxcmplily  tlii»  propoaition. 

We  have  been  led  away  by  the  discussion  of  some  of  the 
points  on  which  we  partially  differ  from  M.  de  Tocque\'iUe, 
til)  a  very  inadequate  space  remains  to  convey  our  opinion  of 

I  the  high  merits  of  the  whole  work.  We  regret  tlmt  we  can- 
not quote  (for  it  is  impossible  to  nbridge)  the  judicious  chapter 
on  the  relations  of  the  &cxe8  in  democratic  countries,  and  the 
elaborate  and  ingenious  theory  of  honour,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  original  portions  of  the  book :  but  to  these  we  more  espe- 
cially refer  the  reader.  We  might  have  traced  the  be4uiug 
of  the  principles  here  laid  down  upon  the  jjolitics  of  the  age, 
in  our  o^\  n  or  in  other  countries ;  or  have  enlarged  on  the  high 
philosophical  character  of  the  ideas  it  contains, — the  resolute 

,  hostility  to  everjlhing  which  may  engender  or  tolerate  de- 
graded notions  of  man,  of  his  spiritual  nature,  of  his  social 
interests^  and  of  his  eternal  dcstiuiea.  But  the  language  of 
panegyric  is  not  required  to  dmw  attention  to  this  book,  or  to 
enhance  its  real  value ;  wc  only  trust  that  it  may  be  as  gene- 
rally and  profitably  studied  as  it  has  been  wisely  and  consci- 
entiously written. 


Article  VII. 
77te  Recent  Occurrencet  at  Cracow. 

Thk  article  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  our  Review  contained  a  collection  of  most  important 
facta,  derived  from  official  sources,  relative  to  the  republic  of 
Cracow.  The  subsequent  receipt  of  fresh  documents  enables 
us  to  add  the  following  details,  throwing  considerable  light 
upon  this  question,  which  the  three  protecting  Powers  have 
endeavoured  to  involve  in  mystery.  We  believe  it  to  be 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  Cracow  has  never  been  troubled 
by  any  internal  disorder ;  that  this  unhap])y  city  has  been 
cruelly  calumniated  from  the  commencement  of  Uie  occu- 
pation; and   that  her  cooimcrcial  aa  well  aa  her  political 
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importance  require  that  England  should  have  there  a  repre^ 
senUtive. 

Cracow  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  tweJve 
milea  from  the  frontiers  of  Austrian  Silesia :  she  occujues  an 
important  military  position,  and,  capable  of  being  easily  forti- 
fied, might  be  rendered  a  very  formidable  tHe-de-pont,  Thta 
consideration  induced  Austria,  at  the  Cuugress  of  Vieniia, 
to  insist  upon  the  exclusive  possession  of  Cracow.  Russia  iu 
her  turn  manifested  the  some  desire  at  a  later  period.  Cra- 
cow is  the  point  at  which  the  high-roads  to  Berlin  and 
Vienna  meet;  a  rail-road,  which  is  now  in  progress,  wiU 
soon  facilitate  the  communication  with  Warsaw,  which  is  at 
present  interrupted  by  the  military  occupation  that  has  con- 
tinued since  1836. 

The  cstablislunent  of  the  republic  of  Cracow  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a  necessity  felt  in  common  by  all  the  Powers;  this 
was  so  well  appreciated,  that  special  stipulations  were  made 
to  regulate  with  the  utmost  care  every  detail  respecting  the 
national  institutions, — a  fact  proved  by  the  private  treaties 
between  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  of  the  third  of  May^ 
IS  15,  and  the  general  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  the 
same  date,  which  (in  article  119)  states,  **  that  the  ratitica- 
"  tion  should  include,  on  the  part  of  the  parties,  the  forma] 
*^  and  solemn  engagement  to  agree,  cither  as  signitarics  or  as 
"  accessaries,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  treaty ;  from  which 
**  resulted  a  general  guarantee^  complete  and  reciprocal^  of  all 
"  the  dispositions  of  the  act.*' 

The  constitution  granted  at  Cracow  in  1815,  and  annexed 
to  the  general  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  established  thrve 
powers, — legislative,  executive  and  judiciary.  To  the  legis- 
lative power  belonged  the  sovereign  control  of  the  admini- 
stration,— the  nominations  of  the  senators  and  magistrates, 
— the  authority  of  citing  before  itself,  in  certain  foresero 
cssea,  public  functionaries, — and  the  regulation  of  the  budget 
of  the  state.  The  executive  power  was  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  atfairs,  and  had  the  initiative  of  the  laws :  it 
directed  the  police  and  the  public  force.  To  the  judiciary 
power  was  confided  the  sovereign  admluiMtratiou  of  ju»tii 
in  the  country  in  civil  and  criminal  matters :  the  magistral 
rujo}'ed  s  perfect  independence,  nor  were  they  subject  to  re- 
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moval,  except  in  cases  of  suit  instituted  against  them  by  the 
legislative  power.  Moreover  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
guaranteed,  as  well  as  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury. 

Our  former  article  has  shown  the  successive  and  entire 
destruction  of  these  protective  institutions,  guaranteed  by 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  In  1815,  after  the  Congress  of 
,  Vienna,  a  commission  of  organization  was  instituted  at  Cm- 
'eow  by  the  three  protecting  Courts,  with  the  object  of  apply- 
ing and  developing  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  But 
this  commission,  during  the  three  years  that  it  existed  in  ope- 
ration (1815-1818),  dialinguished  itself  only  by  its  hostiUty 
to  that  conBtitution,  and  by  its  ignorance  of  the  wonts  and 
desires  of  the  country.  It  opposed  itself  to  the  freedom  of 
commerce  guaranteed  by  the  treaties ;  it  established  the  cen- 
sorship; and,  whilst  it  imposed  a  new  statute  on  the  univer- 
sity, it  despoiled  it  of  its  ancient  splendour  and  its  privileges, 
^and  even  attempted  to  undermine  its  credit. 

Amongst  the  advantages  and  privileges  granted  to  the  firce 
city  of  Cracow  was  that  of  tJ»e  freedom  of  commerce,  which 
insured  to  her  very  extensi%'e  relations  and  imjwrtant  benefits. 
!  Tills  privilege  was  ceded  by  the  general  act  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  of  May  3rd,  1815,  and  by  the  separate  treaties  of 
the  same  date. 

Article  8  of  the  grneral  act  gives  to  the  riverain  town  of 
Podgorze,  near  Cracow,  and  situated  in  Gallicia,  the  privileges 
of  a  free  town  for  ever,  in  order  to  fecilitate  the  commerci.!! 
relations  between  the  two  cities.  Five  hundred  loises  (1000 
yards)  were  assigned  to  the  circle  of  Podgorze,  within  which 
no  custom-house  nor  any  military  post  whatever  could  be 
established. 

Article  14  maintains  the  principles  laid  down  in  articles  24, 
23,  26,  28  and  29,  of  the  treaty  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  in  articles  22,  23,  24,  25,  28  and  29,  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia,  relative  to  the  irce  navigation  of 
the  rivers  and  canals  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  ancient 
Poland,  as  well  as  to  the  access  to  the  sea-ports  and  the  free 
circulation  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  in  the 
different  Polish  provinces. 

Article  118  declares  that  the  treaties,  conventions,  declara- 
tions,  regulations,  and  all  the  acts  annexed  to  the  general  act. 
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and  porliciilarly  the  treaties  between  UuftSta  aiitl  Austria^  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia,  betweeu  these  three  Powers,  or  the 
additional  treaty  concerning  Cracow,  all  bearing  the  date  of 
May  3rd,  1815, — arc  considered  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  Congress,  and  to  have  equal  force  and 
equal  effect  as  if  they  had  been  inserted  word  for  word  in 
the  general  act. 

Article  19  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty  between  Ruasis 
and  Austria  stipulates  in  the  following  terms  for  freedom  of 
communication  between  Cracow  and  the  other  provinces  of 
tlie  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland. 

"  II  sera  Ubre  ao  propri^tairc  mixte.  ou  a  son  fond£  de  ponvoir,  de  ac  mi- 
dre  en  tout  tema  de  I'uue  des  possessions  dons  I'autre,  L>t  ptnir  cet  effet  tl 
est  de  la  volont6  dca  deux  Cours,  que  le  goaverncmcnt  dc  la  proviocc  la  plus 
Toisine  d^livre  les  passeporta  n^cessaurs  &  la  requisition  des  partiei^  Cca 
pasaeports  scront  suffisans  pour  passer  d'un  gDOTcrncmLiit  dans  Tautrr,  et 
seront  r^ciproquement  rcconnus." 

Article  24,  relating  to  navigation,  is  thus  worded,— 

"  La  narigation  de  tous  les  ficuvcs  ct  cananx  dana  touU  I'itendut  de  /*•!!. 
ciVa  royanMf  de  PoUtgut:  (tel  qu'il  cxistait  avant  \77^)  jusqa'a  Icur  em* 
bouchure,  tant  en  descendant  qu  'en  remontant,  sera  tibre  de  tcUc  SArte^ 
qu'clle  ne  pourra  ^tre  intcrdite  A  aucun  des  hatiitans  d«i  provinces  Polo- 
naJKS,  qui  sc  trouvcnt  sous  Ic  gouverucmcnt  Russc  ou  Autrichiea.** 

Article  26  introduces  an  uniformity  of  tonna^  dues,  In  order 
better  to  assure  the  freedom  of  commerce.  These  duties,  be- 
ing once  fixed,  can  only  be  altered  by  common  conscnL 

Article  28  assures  the  most  unlimited  freedom  of  transit  id 
all  parts  of  ancient  Poland,  and  stipulates  that  the  duties  to 
be  collected  in  this  respect  shall  be  the  most  moderate,  aiid 
similar  to  those  already  in  existence  for  the  merchants  of  the 
most  favoured  countries. 

Article  29  states  that  the  two  Courts  are  entitled  to  name 
commissioners,  in  order  to  obviate  all  abuses  in  the  collection 
of  the  duties  by  the  custom-house,  and  the  better  to  guaran- 
tee the  freedom  of  import  and  export  in  the  said  prox-inces 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  treaty  concluded  between  Russia  and  Prussia  recog- 
nizes the  principle  of  the  most  unlimited  fretnlom  of  com- 
merce, such  as  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding  treaty.     The 
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additional  tvcahj  between  Hussiu,  Prussia  and  Austria  is  no 
less  favoural>le  to  the  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce  gua- 
rantced  to  Cracow, 

Article  3  assures  the  privileges  gninted  to  the  riverain  town 
of  Podgorz^,  adjoining  Cracow,  by  article  8  of  the  general  act 

^of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Article  4  grants  authority  to  Craco^\  to  erect  bridges  over 

fthe  Vistula,  to  rommunicate  with  Podgorzd, 

Article  8  dechu'cs  that  the  constitution  of  Cracow  and  of 
her  territory  prohibits  her  establishment  of  u  cuatoni-house, 
but  reserves  to  her  the  barrier-dues  and  those  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Vistula. 

According  to  article  10,  all  the  duties,  immunities,  advan- 
tages and  privileges,  stipulated  iu  favour  of  the  mixed  pro- 
prietors— viz.  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  that  of  navigation 
— are  common  to  the  free  city  of  Cracow  and  to  her  territory'. 
However,  to  facilitate  her  provisionment  with  wood,  coal  and 

■Other  of  the  most  necessary  articles,  the  three  Courts  authorize 

fthe  free  exportation  of  these  articles  of  consumption  within  the 
territory  of  Cracow. 

Such  were  the  benefits  assured  to  the  republic  of  Cracow 
with  regard  to  commerce :  let  us  now  see  how  they  were 
fultillcd  by  the  three  so-called  proiective  Coiuts.  The  sti- 
pulations had  scarcely  been  made,  when  their  violation  com- 
menced. The  freedom  of  commerce,  which  had  been  assured, 
existed  only  upon  paper ;  and  the  three  Courts  hesitated  not 
to  apply  to  Cracow  their  prohibitory  system,  and  to  treat  her 
in  thus  respect  entirely  as  a  foreign  country.  This  destroyed 
the  commerce  of  Poland,  which,  according  to  the  treaties, 
depended  upon  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  advantoges.  For 
it  is  evident  that,  whilst  on  the  one  side  Cracow  was  for- 
bidden to  collect  duties  upon  imported  merchandize,  it  was 
reser^'ed  to  her  on  the  other  to  export  her  products  into  the 
same  provinces  without  {>ayment  of  any  duties. 

Austria  refused  to  execute  article  10  of  the  additional 
treaty,  relative  to  the  provisionment  of  Cracow.  She  imposed 
an  oppressive  duty  upon  all  the  articles  of  conRuraj)tion  which 
were  imported  from  the  state  of  Cracow ;  and  when  the  Diet 

t  of  Cracow,  in  February  1817i  demanded  of  Austria  a  recti  fi- 
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cation  of  this  abuse,  it  received  the  rejily,  in  December 
same  year,  that  the  Austrian  government  did  not  regard  caiti 
wood,  oatmeal,  corn,  etc  as  articles  of  primary  neccasity,  ati< 
that  consequently  it  could  not  atteud  to  the  complaint 

Notwithstanding  the  guarantees  given  by  the  treaties,  (hat 
a  commission  should  be  established  to  fix  the  tarif  con 
ceming  the  commerce  of  Cracow  with  Russia  and  Austria, 
no  commission  was  ever  named  \s\\h  this  object.  So  far 
from  it,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1836,  the  duties  upon  the 
imported  wines  of  Hungarj',  which  by  a  special  convention 
ought  to  have  remained  the  same,  viz.  at  eight  ducats 
per  hogshead,  as  well  for  Cracow  as  for  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Poland,  were  arbitrarily  reduced  by  Russia  to  four 
ducats,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  commerce  of  Cracow,  and 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  remonstrances  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  answer  of  the  Russian  government  on  this  subject  in 
the  negative,  dated  May  5th,  1836,  states, — "  tliat  it  is  a  con- 
<'  cession  to  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  power,  due  to  the 
"  intimate  relations  between  the  two  states,  and  that  no 
"  state  should  take  advantage  of  it." 

The  freedom  of  conimunication  so  indiKpensable  to  com- 
merce, and  which  is  stipulated  expressly  in  article  19  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  Russia  and  Austria,  is  become  a 
dead  letter.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  heavy  restrictions  in 
this  respect  were  introduced  by  the  three  protective  Courts; 
and  since  the  second  occupation  of  Cracow,  in  1836,  the  in- 
habitants arc  held  almost  in  a  state  of  imprisonment,  and  de- 
livered over  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  conference  of  the 
residents,  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  of  granting  or 
refusing  passports.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  communi- 
cations are  almost  entirely  interrupted,  and  that  the  commerce 
is  by  this  means  ruined.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
several  iithabitanta  of  Cracow,  amongst  many  others,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  urgency  of  their  aflairs  and  their  reiterated  r^ 
monstrances  to  the  residents,  were  unable  to  obtain  pns»- 
]>orts  : — Bochenek,  Badeni,  Skorkowski,  Meciszewski,  Hont- 
zel.  Placer  and  Jarzynski.  Two  other  inhabitants  of  Cracow, 
A.  Lipczynski  and  J.  Glogicr,  having  obtained  p  fo 

GaUicia,  signed  by  the  Austrian  resident,  were  arit.  i'ur- 
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'hopol,  and,  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  months,  sent  hack 
under  escort  to  Cracow,  witlioiil  the  least  reason  being  ever 
^vcn  for  conduct  so  arbitrary. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1833,  the  extraordinary  coimnis- 
sion  instituted  by  the  tlu-ee  Courts  for  the  reorgauiztilion 
of  Cmcow  withdrew,  by  a  note  addressed  to  the  Senate^ 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce  guaranteed  hy  the  trea- 
ties to  Uie  riverain  town  of  Podgorzo,  and  to  it.M  boimda- 
ries,  under  pretext  that  it  facilitated  the  entrance  of  vapi- 
bonds  into  Cracow*;  as  if,  besides  the  narrow  limits  of  Pod- 
gorz^,  the  Austrian  police  were  not  able  ettcctually  to  keep 
>vatch  over  persons  unprovided  with  passports, — as  if  the 
government  of  Cmcow  could  not  in  its  turn  exercise  a  vigi- 
lance which  was  wholly  for  its  own  interest.  This  suppres- 
sion, then  termed  temporary,  still  remains,  and  has  existed 
for  seven  years;  nor  does  anything  hold  out  the  ho[)c  that  it 
will  ever  cease.  It  was  not  announced  to  the  Senate  till  the 
moment  of  its  execution. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  Cracow  with  England.  Tlie  mai'ket  of  Cracow 
being  oi)en  to  foreign  merchandise  and  free  of  all  entrance 
dues,  a  cousidcrabit:  importation  of  English  products  was  the 
result.  These  consisted  princijjally  of  the  manufactures  of 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Miuiehester,  etc.;  which  phicca 
exported  stufl's,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  cloths,  hardware,  coloniul 
products,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.  The  goods  were  shipped  to 
Hamburjrh,  whence  they  were  forwarded  by  land  to  Leipzig, 
and  irora  thence  to  Cracow.  The  transit  dues  were  mode- 
rate :  they  have  since  been  increased  by  Prussia. 

The  exportation  of  articles  of  commerce  from  Cracow 
consisted  of  zinc,  wheat,  trefoil-seed,  etc.  :  a  great  quan- 
tity of  zinc  was  sent  to  England.  These  products  were 
conveyed  along  the  Vistida  as  far  as  Dontzig,  where  they 
were  shipped  for  England.  The  market  of  Crncow  found  a 
large  number  of  buyers  who  came  from  the  different  Polish 
provinces,  as  well  as  from  Silesia,  Hungary,  Wallachin,  Mol- 
davia, etc.  The  merchants  of  these  latter  countries  were 
attracted  to  Cracow,  in  preference  to  Leipzig,  on  account  of 
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its  greater  proximity.  The  English  merchandUe  bought  at 
Cracow  entered  Wallacliia  by  Pesth,  and  Moldavia  by  Czer- 
nowiccj  passing  tlu'ough  Gallicia*. 

The  commerce  of  Cracow  was  the  more  iraiwrtout,  as  that 
city  served  as  a  corn-market  to  Silesia,  which  hua  been  trail*- 
ic'rrcd,  since  the  occupation  of  the  republic,  to  Wieliczkowice 
and  Baran.  Cracow  enjoyed  great  immnnities;  her  geographi- 
cal position,  one  of  the  most  advantageous,  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  her  commcrcCj  which  nas  becoming  more  and 
more  important,  when  the  two  successive  occupations,  in 
1831  and  ISiG,  came  and  annihilated  it.  There  h  not  a  doubt 
that,  if  England  had  a  consul  at  Cracow,  the  orcnpation  would 
not  have  taken  place,  nor  would  any  blow  have  been  aimed 
at  her  commerce.  At  present  the  only  practical  means  of 
reviving  this  is  to  establish  a  consul  in  the  cityt- 

Besides  these  guarantees  given  for  the  welfare  of  the  r^ 
public^  there  were  other  mensurca  intended  to  assure  a  moral 
culture  and  jirogressive  devclo[)ment  of  civilization,  not  alone 
to  Cracow,  but  also  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Poland  without  distinction,  as  is  proved  by  article  10 
of  the  additional  treaty.  The  University  of  Cracow  was  one 
of  tJic  finest  monuments  of  Polish  civilization ;  f(«uided  in  tlic 
fourteenth  century,  and  endowed  with  important  privileges^ 
it  produced  men  who  at  different  jwriods  were  the  oruoinent 
and  strength  of  their  country.  The  act  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  guaranteed  (by  article  15  of  the  additional  treaty)  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  university,  as  well  as  its  great 
revenues.  But  the  commission  of  reorganization,  instead  of 
themselves  watching  over  the  execution  of  the  stipulations 
concerning  the  university,  invested  the  Prussian  commit- 
aioncr.  Baron  Rcibnitx,  with  all  their  powers,  ITiis  gave 
rise  to  great  abuses  in  the  administratiun  of  the  fund^  of 
the  university:  the  chairs  of  the  professors  were,  so  to  speak, 
put  up  to  auction ;  the  university  was  withdrawn  from  the 
authorities  of  the  country ;  the  rector  was  cniistitutc<l  sove- 
reign judge  of  the  students,  who  were  deprived  of  the  power 

*  The  n\iic  ()f  English  giioda  im|tortod  intu  Cncow  -nru  tijr  an  aror  nry  eoo- 
udenbl)^  iinderHtated  in  our  last  article  oti  this  ftiiltjecr. 

*  Sre,  fw  Qlhor  nnporlant  deuil*.  the  Brititk  and  Fiff*t^  ffffrMw,  for  April* 
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of  appealing  to  another  tribunal.  The  new  statute  imposed 
by  the  commission,  under  the  influence  of  the  Prussian  com- 
missioner,  abolished  all  the  privileges  of  the  umrerstty,  and 
pasticfl  by  in  silence  all  that  concerned  its  endowments,  con- 
fiscated in  great  part  by  the  three  protective  Powers.  This 
conduct  called  forth  a  remuustrance  in  the  form  of  a  demand 
from  the  Senate,  j)resented  to  each  of  the  three  Courts.  The 
Austrian  government  rephed,  July  13tb,  I81G,  by  a  refusal, 
grounded  u[>on  the  assertion  that  the  university  possessed  re- 
venues sutlicient  for  its  support ;  and  added,  contrary  to  the 
truths  tliat  article  15  of  the  additional  treaty  guaranteed  to 
tlie  university  only  the  property  which  it  held  inconteMabhj 
at  the  period  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  and  that  all  which 
it  held  in  Gallicia  would  be  considered  as  alienated,  since  the 
treaty  of  1809  made  no  mention  of  it.  No  alienation,  how- 
ever, had  taken  jilnce,  and  all  this  property  belonged  to  the 
university  up  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
the  year  1815. 

The  Russian  government  made  a  similar  reply,  January 
ISthy  1817>  insisting  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  revenues  of  the 
imiversity ;  as  if  it  had  the  power  thus  to  annul  the  rights  of 
projierty. 

The  Prussian  government  declared,  June  24th,  1818, 
through  its  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  that  it  would  make 
restitution  nf  the  funds  demauded,  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
proved  by  official  documents  that  they  belonged  to  the  uni- 
versity, Prussia  could  with  the  greater  impunity  require  this 
proof,  as  she  herself  possesses  the  documents  in  question, 
which,  through  the  events  of  the  war  and  poHticol  changes, 
Juid  been  transferred  to  Warsaw,  and  from  thence  to  Berlin. 

The  endowment  of  the  university  consisted  of  funded  pro- 
perty, of  reol  estates,  £irms,  tithes  and  private  benefices.  On 
the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Cracow  in  1815,  these  en- 
dowments were  divided  among  the  provinces  of  Poland  w  hich 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  three  protecting  Powers;  they 
were  estimated  ut  8,2.M,762  Polish  florins,  or  about  two  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling,  according  to  the  official  report  of  1836, 
presented  by  order  of  the  commission  of  Audit. 

In  1H17  the  arbitraiy  conduct  of  tltc  director  of  police^ 
Kostocki,  provoked  some  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
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dents  of  tiie  university,  which  wa^  foUovred  by  i 
modifications  in  the  imivereily  regiilations ;  these  were  in 
serted  in  the  (irgaiiic  statute  dated  Octf)bcr  16th,  181**.  Ai 
a  kter  period,  when  this  stiUutc  was  to  receive  ne%r  modi 
fications,  the  three  protecting  Courts,  while  they  preserve* 
its  principal  dispositions,  laid  down  the  principles  of  it 
future  development  in  their  act  of  Sujrtember  the  2ytb,  1H2G 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1S26,  the  Russian  government  a|>- 
pointed  Count  Zaluski.  aide-<lc-camp  of  the  Emperor, 
curator,  and  gave  the  police  of  the  university  into  his  cliarps. 
The  curator  regulaily  presented  his  reports  to  the  Russiiu^ 
senator,  Nowosiltzof,  a  nmn  known  for  his  hostility  to  Poland. 
From  this  epoch  dates  the  interdiction  of  the  university  t« 
Poles  from  the  other  provinces,  in  despite  of  the  solemn  en- 
gagements contracted  by  article  15  of  the  additional  treaty, 

In  1833  a  serious  circumstance  occurred  which  compn> 
mised  the  existence  of  the  university.  A  new  commission  a 
reorganization  was  named  by  the  tlwee  Courts:  it  was  com 
posed  of  Baron  Pflugel.  for  Austria,  M.  de  Forckenbeck  foi 
Prussia,  and  M.Tenjj^oUurski  for  Russia.  Aneworgaulzation 
was  then  imposed  on  the  university,  August  23rd,  1833,  i 
accordance  with  which  the  three  Courts  were  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  university  by  three  curators,  who  in  their  tu 
were  represented  by  deputies,  'l^ese  were,  for  Austria,  M.  d 
Melteniich,  represented  by  M.  Brodowicz, — for  Pnissia,  M, 
Ancillon, represented  by  M,  Weyss, — for  Russia,  M.  Nowcv 
ailtzofj  represented  by  M.  Markiewicz.  From  this  momcni 
the  influence  and  authority  of  Russia  became  more  ani 
more  manifest;  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  Russian  resident 
a  professorship  of  Russian  Uteraturc  was  established.  Th 
university  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  scandalous  abuses 
the  ablest  and  most  esteemed  professors  were  discharged 
and  the  most  sacred  personal  rights  violated.  The  universit 
was  subjected  to  the  most  degrading  humiUations,  and  grc 
to  be  the  arena  of  low  intrigues,  at  the  head  of  which  wi 
M.  Schindler,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  chai^giM 
by  the  reorganizing  commission  with  reforming  the  univer 
ftity'*'.    This  deplorable  situation  still  continues,  and  the  oo 
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cupation  has  made  it  even  wone,  seeing  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  no  rector.  Tlie  reduced  number  of  students, 
caused  by  the  exclusion  of  Poles  from  the  other  jirovinces, 
has  greatly  contributed  to  ruin  the  commerce  oi'  Cracow. 
Of  what  great  imt>ortaiice  then  would  it  be  to  restore  to  tliis 
free  city  her  ancient  university,  with  its  rights,  its  endow- 
ments, its  privileges,  guaranteed  solemnly  by  treaties;  and 
this  moreover  at  an  epoch  when  the  iniplucable  hatred  of  the 
Russian  government  against  Poland  is  manifesting  itself  in 
the  total  destruction  of  her  institutions,  in  the  abolition  of 
her  colleges,  nf  her  universities,  in  the  confiscation  i>f  her 
public  and  private  libraries,  in  the  forced  introduction  of 
the  Russian  language,  and  the  persecutions  aimed  at  her  na- 
tionality and  religion  ! 

One  of  the  severest  blows  at  the  independence  and  li- 
berties of  Cracow  was  unquestionably  the  imposition  by  the 
three  Courts  of  a  ncAV  constitution,  announced  by  the  Senate 
on  the  29th  of  July,  1833,  as  about  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion on  the  3rd  of  September  in  the  same  year*.  The  consti- 
tution granted  to  the  republic,  in  1815,  by  the  Powers  which 
signed  Uie  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was,  as  wc  have 
said,  inserted  hi  the  additional  treaty  concerning  Cracow, — 
which  treaty  itself  formed  a  part  of  the  general  act  of  the 
Congress  ;  it  followed  then,  that  any  moditicutiou  of  the  pri- 
mitive constitution  could  only  take  place  with  the  previous 
assent  of  the  Powers  so  signing.  Nevertheless  this  was  not 
attended  to,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution 
was  accomplished  without  the  slightest  participation  of  Eng- 
land or  France,  which  could  not  hove  happened  if  these  two 
Powers  had  had  their  accredited  residents  at  the  re[)nblic  of 
Cracow.  That  constitution,  it  is  well  known,  subtnita  the 
national  institutions  of  the  free  city  to  the  discretion  of  the 
residents,  who,  united  since  tliat  epoch  in  conference^  govern 
with  sovereign  power,  and  impose  their  will  upon  a  Senate  of 
their  own  choice. 

Article  7  of  the  new  organic  statute  of  the  Senate  authorises 
the  president  of  that  assembly  to  put  a  stop  to  its  dclilwra- 
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tion»  in  important  matters,  obliging  him  to  inform  the  tfiri 
residents  of  his  haWog  done  so,  and  to  refer  to  their  final  ri 
cisinn.  Tlic  supplement  to  article  17  of  the  same  Ktatnl 
authoriaes  the  directors  of  t]ie  police  and  the  militia  uot  i 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Senate  when  such  reference  has  om 
been  mnde  to  the  residents.  These  modifications  are  inserid 
in  the  journal  or  buttelin  dta  lots  of  Cmcow,  nvith  the  re»crij 
of  the  Senate  of  August  Dth,  1837,  marked  No.  5,436. 

It  is  the  fate  of  that  free  city  to  endure  all  the  tnis«r 
and  humiliation  that  a  refinement  of  cruelty  can  inven 
Not  only  has  her  independence  been  usurped,  and  her  wcl 
being  moral  and  physical  destroyed,  bixt  attempts  han 
been  made  to  calumniate  her  in  the  eyes  of  Eui^ 
to  represent  her  as  unworthy  of  enjoying  the  bent  t: 
had  been  assured  to  her.  In  1831,  a  body  of  Russian  troo|| 
commanded  by  General  Riidiger  %'iolated  the  territory  of  tj 
republic ;  signalizin|>  their  three  months'  stay  by  acts  of  vii 
lencc,  and  by  the  arrest  of  the  Yenemble  bLihop  of  Cracoi 
Skorkowski, — an  outrage  drily  announced  by  a  note  from  G< 
neral  Riidigerto  the  Senate,  bearing  date  October  4th,  1831 
The  illustrious  prisoner  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Austria 
resident  for  support  and  protection,  as  is  seen  in  his  letter 
October  I2th,  1831t.  When  the  Senate  of  Cracow  claimi 
of  the  Russian  government  (February  18th,  1832)  rcpaymei 
of  the  charges  incurred  for  the  support  of  the  army  of  occ 
pation,  they  received  a  refusal,  communicated  by  the  Rui 
Bian  resident  May  28th  in  the  same  yearj,  grounded  on  tl 
pretended  connivance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cracow  with  th^ 
compatriots  who  took  part  in  the  Polish  revolution  of  183 
It  is  however  a  fact  of  public  notoriety  that  the  rcpubEc 
Cracow  did  not  take  part  in  those  events;  and,  even  if  al 
had  done  so,  this  would  be  no  reason  for  any  occupatii 
whatever,  ^\hioh  is  rendered  legally  imjiossiblc  by  article  fj 
the  additional  treaty,  and  article  9  of  the  general  act  of  t! 
Congress  of  Vienna,  conceived  in  these  terms :  "  The  th 
"  Courts  oblige  themselvos  to  obser%'e  and  to  cause  to  be  o 
"  aer\'ed,  in  all  cases,  the  neutnility  of  the  free  city  of  Cracd 
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"  and  of  its  territor)'.     No  armed  force,  under  any  pretext 
"  whatsoever,  sli.ill  be  pcnnilted  io  enter  it." 

Notwithstandiog  these  solemn  gunrantecs,  the  inviolaliility 
of  the  territory  was  not  obsened,  tither  iu  1831,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  occupaliou,  or  in  183Gnt  the  second;  we  will 
show  the  chain  of  circumstances  which  led  to  this. 

After  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  Kussia  eiuplovfd  all  her  influence 
to  engage  Austria  and  Prussia  severally  to  o])pose  the  aiaiiw 
tcnanoG  of  Polish  nationality  in   the  free  city  of  Cracow* 
A  military  occupation  ajipenrcil  the  surest  means  of  attain- 
ing  this  object;   but  as  the  treaties  prohibited  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  pretext,  in  the  aeriousnees  and  urgency 
of  cu-cum stances.     In   1834  a  secret  convention  concluded 
at  MiJnchengratz,  without  the  conciurcnce  of  England  and 
Fmnce,  pro^-ided  for  the  case  of  occupation,  and  exacted 
the  participation  of  any  one  of  the  three  Powers  upon  the 
demand  of  the  two  others.     This  conciureuce  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  the  jtropo&als  of  Russia  is  explained  by  their 
common  and  exaggerated  apprehension  reftpecting  the  PoUsh 
provinces  subjected  to  their  duminntion,  but  chiefly  by  the 
wish  to  preserve  an  alliance  based  upon  the  identity  of  the 
obsolutc  principle  of  their  governments,  in  opposition  to  the 
constitutional   f^ystcm  of  the  western  Powers.     Austria  and 
Prussia  made  the  first  concession  to  Iius.^ia,  by  sharing  in  the 
acts  of  violence  cummittcd  at  Cracow,  but  they  have  not 
been  the  leas  aggrcBsive  themselves.     Austria  skilfully  suc- 
ceeded  in   charging   herself  with   the   execution  of  all  the 
measures   taken   in  common   against  the  liberties   and   in- 
dejiendence  of  the  republic;   to  which    Russia   consented, 
that  she  might  the  less  awaken  the  attention  of  the  other 
Powers,  and  accomplish    her  own   views  with   fewer  ob- 
stacles.    In  order  to  give  a  pretext,  more  or  less  plausible^ 
to  the  occupation,  recourse  was  had  to  calumny:  Cracow, 
after  twenty-one  years  of  perfect  quiet  was  represented  as  a 
central  point  of  anarchy  and  revolutionary  conspiracies,  which 
might  compromise  the  pence  of  the  neighbouring  states.  But, 
as  these  conspiracies  had  no  existence,  it  was  necessary  at 
least  to  render  Cracow  suspected,  by  sending  spies  to  repre- 
sent themselves  as  patriots  and  act  the  part  of  agitators.    The 
residence  of  nearly  two  hundred  PoUsh  refugees  iu  Prussian 
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Silesia  tuid  in  Austrian  GalUcia  facilitated  the  cxecuti 
these  Macchiiivelliau  &cheinc6.     It  yraA  onlj  necessary  to 
double  the  persecutions  against  these  unhappy  mca,  to  hunt 
thc*m  roerrilcsaly  down,  and  to  force  them  to  seek  an  asyLuzn 
iu  the  territory  of  Cracow,  by  facilitating  every  means  of  their 
reaching  it.    These  two  hundred  refugees  having  ouce  eotcred 
Cracow,  goaded  on   by  secret   agents  and  spies,  de^tpcratc 
through  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  concentrated  in  a  sp«)t  of 
very  limited  extent,  might  become  dangerous  to  the  public 
trnnquilUty.     It  was  then  probable  that  the  Senate,  being  it- 
self unable  to  effect  the  evacuation  of  the  territory,  wotdd  be 
com])elled  to   apply  for  assistance  to  the  three   protecting 
Courts,  and  that  thus  the  occupation  would  be  legalized  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe ;  under  a  thousand  pretexts  it  might,  from 
being  at  Krst  temporary,  become  eventually  permanent.    Such 
was  the  plan  conceived  by  Russia,  and  agreed  to  and  executed 
by  the  tlut;e  Powers,  as  the  foUQ>f  ing  facts  incontestably 
prove. 

In  1834  and  1835, — that  is  to  say  three  years  after  the  fall 
of  Warsaw, — some  persons,  strangers  to  Cracow,  appeared  in 
that  city  with  Russian  passports :  they  represented  them- 
Helves  a»  republicans  and  secret  agents  of  the  Polish  emigra- 
tion. Tliesc  spies,  paid  and  sent  by  Russia,  made  inOamma^ 
tory  s])ccche8,  and  ciulcavoiu-ed  to  stir  up  an  armed  revolt 
nguitibt  the  protecting  Powers,  The  authorities  of  Cracow, 
informed  of  their  proceedings,  caused  tliem  to  be  arrested, 
aad»  after  a  previous  examination,  brought  before  a  comiKteut 
tribunal.  Amongst  these  persons  was  a  certain  Clement  Uu- 
louicki,  formerly  a  student  at  Brcslau,  who,  upon  being  inter- 
rogated, confessed  that  he  was  a  secret  agent  of  Russia,  and 
that  ho  had  acted  by  the  instructions  of  the  Russian  rcaidcut. 
As  soon  OS  the  resident  was  informed  of  this  revelation,  he  im- 
periously dcmimded  of  the  government  of  Cracow  the  imme- 
diate extradition  t>f  the  accused  persons  as  subjects  of  Uuttsiji. 
The  Senate  gi'oundcd  its  refusal  to  comply  upon  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  it  by  the  second  article  of  the  new  conati-. 
tution  of  18.13,  by  which  the  republic  of  Cracow  was  made 
ret^pouHible  for  every  lioslile  conspiracy  agiiitist  the  Ihrw*  pit>* 
lectin^  Courts  discovered  within  the  limits  of  its  territory. 
The  demands  of  the  Russian  resident,  however,  were  so  rciic* 
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ratf  d  and  prcssingj  thnt  the  Senate  was  at  length  constrained 
to  withdraw  the  accused  persons  from  the  bauds  of  justice,  and 
to  deliver  them  to  the  Russian  authorities  on  the  frontier. 
SubsuqiientW  these  individuals  were  seen  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Poland,  enjoying  Lhcir  liberty  as  if  they  had  been  per- 
fectly innocent. 

In  order  to  remove  all  pretext  for  foreijiTi  inlenention,  dan- 
gerous to  the  existence  of  the  republic^  the  Senate  had  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  Conference  of  the  residents,  in  which  it 
demanded  the  purification  of  the  niihtia,*BmoDp  whom  there 
was  a  small  uumbcr  of  PoUsh  refugees.  The  Conference  re- 
fused to  listen  to  this  proposal}  iu  a  reply  addressed  to  the 
Senate,  May  31st,  1833*. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1833,  the  Senate  presented  a  note 
to  the  Conference,  in  which  it  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  removing  from  the  territory  of  Cracow  two  strangers  m  ho 
were  reputed  spies ;  of  whom  one  had  recently  broken  the 
windows  of  a  house  which  were  illuminated  on  the  birthday  of 
the  emperor  of  Kussia ;  while  the  other  was  strongly  suspected 
of  being  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  of  a  Russian  spy 
named  Pawlowski.  To  this  note  no  reply  was  givenf.  It 
was  the  same  with  all  the  subsequent  ones, — with  that  of  Sep- 
tember 26th,  1833,  in  which  the  government  demanded  of  the 
Commission  of  reoi-ganization  to  rejrulate  the  position  of  a  cer- 
tain numl>er  of  Polish  refugees  resident  at  Cnicow,  cither  by 
authorizing  their  continuance  there,  or  by  procuring  for  them 
paraports  to  their  respective  countries.  This  demand,  which 
was  several  times  repeated  to  the  Conference,  remained  al- 
ways unanswered  J. 

A.  similar  fate  befell  the  note  of  the  Senate  of  May  30th, 
1835  J,  in  which  it  insisted  on  the  expulsion  of  three 
strangers  who  threatened  to  compromise  the  public  tran- 
quillity by  iiiQammatory  language  aud  the  propagation  of 
feisc  reports.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  Senate 
informed  the  Conference,  by  a  special  note,  of  the  arri\'al  at 
Cracow  of  several  suspected  individuals,  adding  their  names, 
— viz.  Doliwa,  under  the   name  of  Bocck,  Cybulski  under 

•  See  ■iinexcti  ilt)cui»«iiti,  No.  8,  infra.  f  fbiti. 

X  See  tUKTumcuto,  Mu.  6  aiid  8,  in/ra.  4  thid.  Nu.  C.  ii«/V«. 
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that  of  Rychard,  and  Zabicki  under  that  of  KtucarczuV. 
communication  was  accompanied  by  the  origiiml  pas&porti» 
these  persons  in  contirmation  of  the  statement:  it  nas  ho' 
ever  followed  by  no  effect*. 

On  the  9th  of  Febiiiar}%  1836,  the  Senate  having  recelvi 
a  note  from  the  Conference,  enjoining  them  to  expel  cv< 
atmnj^er  whom  the  hitter  should  point  out  as  dnngeroiia 
the  public  Iranciuillity,  ft'It  called  ujjon  repeatedly  to  insi 
upon  these  persons  being  so  pointed  out :  this  it  was  nei 
able  to  obtain.         * 

In  1H35,  as  we  have  already  said,  there  Tirere  about  t 
hundred  Polish  refugees  in  Silesia  and  GaUicia,  in  con 
qucncc  of  the  result  of  the  PoUsh  revolution  of  1830 
1831.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  justt 
the  occupation,  in  the  following  manner.  This  unfortuoa 
remnant  of  the  Polish  army  was  persecuted ;  they  were  lOM 
to  endure  every  kind  of  humiliation  and  privation,  in  order 
drive  them  to  take  refuge  at  Cracow,  where  it  was  said  thi 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  any  vexation.  Every  facilil 
was  olTercd  to  those  of  the  refugees  who  accepted  Uiis  invit 
tion :  the  commissary  of  the  Prussian  police  at  Breslau,  ai 
the  commissary  of  the  Austrian  pohce  at  Podgorzc,  AL  Gut 
furnished  y*e-«i7/tfff  de  route  for  Cracow  to  those  who  were  ui 
provided  with  passports, — and  rwa*  for  that  city  to  thoi 
amongst  them  who  had  French  or  Belgian  passports. 

Tlie  Senate  did  not  cease  to  protest  against  this  influx 
strangers,  and  vainly  insisted  on  the  Conference  putting 
stop  to  it,  giving  passpurt:^  to  those  amongst  them  m  ho  we] 
already  in  the  territory  of  Cracow.  Having  failed  in  (his  di 
mand,  the  Senate  deemed  it  right  to  announce  to  Ihe  Coi 
ference,  by  a  private  note,  the  formation  of  a  couimi&siOQ  of  i 
own  choice,  to  ascertain  the  means  of  existence  of  the  refugee 
and  the  assessment  of  the  supplies;  on  the  other  1.  !  ' 
refugees  themselves  applied  to  the  Conference  to  1. 
passports  signed  for  France  and  Belgium ;  but  this  vi'a» 
fused  them.  They  complained  loudly  to  the  Senate  of  i 
forced  residence,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  comproousii 
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them,  as  well  oa  the  coimtrj'  in  ivhich  they  had  sought  on 
asylum.  It  was  the  business  of  the  tJirce  protectixij^  Powers 
to  prevent  bo  large  a  number  of  strangers  from  falling  upon 
Cracow ;  they  hjul  authorities  at  their  disposal  upon  their  re- 
spective frontiers,  who  might  easily  have  checked  this  migni- 
lion  en  masse ;  whereas  Cracow  was  not  allowed,  by  the  terras 
of  the  treaties,  to  posaeas  any  military  jKJst  whatever  upon  the 
frontier. 

The  Conference,  in  order  to  attain  the  occu|)ation  more 
;  easily,  onlorcd  the  Senate  to  present  a  note,  expressive  of 
^dissatisfaction  with  the  police  of  the  repubUc,  and  requesting 
the  favour  of  having  M.  Gutt  (commissar)'  of  the  Austrian 
►  police  at  Podgorzc)  appointed  to  direct  that  force.  The  Sc- 
'  Bate  was  obliged  to  obey  the  injunction  of  the  Conference^ 
and  towards  the  close  of  1836,  Gutt  received  the  appoint- 
ment. This  nomination  spread  the  greatest  terror  amongst 
the  inluibitanls.  Early  in  February,  1836,  a  miirder  was 
committed  on  a  Russian  spy  named  Pawlowski,  who  had 
been  the  means  of  betraying  several  persons:  his  corpse  was 
found  on  the  field  of  Lobzow,  in  tlie  >-icinity  of  Cracow, 
Pawlowski,  before  his  arrival  at  Cracow,  had  mixed  with  the 
Polish  refiigees  in  France  and  England ;  he  had  crept  into 
their  intimacy,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  departure  for  Cracow  to  send  letters  by  him 
to  their  families.  In  passing  through  Dre^en  he  denounced 
to  the  Russian  minister  several  young  Siixons  who  had  ren- 
dered preat  ser\ices  to  the  Polish  refiigees.  In  the  duchy  of 
Poscn,  Pawlowski  collected  subscriptions  for  some  Polish  re- 
fugees residing  in  London :  at  Cracow  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  agents  in  exciting  disorder  and  anarchy ;  and,  u[)on 
being  reproai'hcd  with  his  scandalous  conduct,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  reply, — "  What  does  it  signify?  I  am  none  the  worse 
"  for  being  in  the  pay  of  Russia/'  The  death  of  this  person 
was  universally  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Russian  re- 
sident, who  sought  to  represent  Cracow  as  a  focus  of  re\'o1u- 
tionary  movements,  in  order  to  hasten  the  moment  of  the 
occupation.  This  suspicion  was  increased  by  the  fact  tliat 
all  the  eflbrts  of  the  authorities  at  Cracow  to  discover  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  remained  without  success. 

On  the  fith  of  Februiu-j-,  163G,  Cracuw  was  blockaded  by 
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t!ic  troops  of  the  three  Powers,  under  pretext  of  tlic  great  con 
lluence  of  Polish  refugees,  who  might  compromise  the  public 
tranquillity  and  onlcr.     The  Senate,  after  having  many  times 
in  vain  addressed  the  Conferenee  to  prevent  this  influx,  cm- 
ployed  all  the  moral  weight  of  its  authority,  and  persuaded  the 
refugees  instantly  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
This  injunction  produced  an  immediate  effect;  and  nearly  tbe 
whole  of  the  refugees,  many  of  whom  had  been  settled  at  Cra- 
cow ever  since  the  Polish  revolution,  quitted  in  silencej  and 
with  despair  at  their  heart,  the  spot  where  the  Pnissian  and 
Austrian  authorities  had  guaranteed  Ihem  nn  asylum*,  and 
went  forth  upon  a  distant  journey,  which  was  to  transport 
them  first  to  the  prisons  of  Briinn,  and  thence  to  IVieste  aiid 
to  America.     Many  of  these  unhappy  men  were  delivered  up 
by  the  Austrian  to  the  Russian  authorities,  and  are  now  in 
Siberia,  or  incorporated,  in  the  Hussiaa  regiments  of  the  Cau- 
casus. 

The  spontaneous  evacuation  of  Cracow  by  the  refugees 
offers  the  best  answer  to  the  calumnies  directed  against  them 
by  the  different  organs  of  tbe  Powers  called  protecting. 

Every  pretext  for  occupation  being  thus  removed,  it  seemed 
that  it  could  not  take  place  ;  but  this  was  not  the  result.  Oa 
the  1 7th  of  February  the  Austrian  troops  entered  Cracow,  and 
were  followed  by  those  of  Prussia  and  Russiaf.  The  same  day 
the  proclamation  of  General  Kaufoan,  commanding  the  army 
of  occupation,  sus]>ended  the  authorities  and  established  mar- 
tial law.  The  Conference  removed  from  Cracow  a^er  the 
eracHation  a  certain  number  of  inliabitants,  iu  order  to 
swell  the  number  of  the  expelled  in  the  Russian  and  German 
official  journals.  These  persons  succeeded  indeed  in  return- 
ing to  Cracow  after  numerous  delays,  but  the  number  of 
the  expelled  was  never  rectified  iu  the  above-mentioned  jour- 
nals. 

In  order  to  compromise  the  Senate  of  Crucow  still  more, 
the  Austrian  Government,  by  an  official  letter  of  Prince  Met* 
teniich  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate,  M.  Wielo- 


*  See  uiaexod  ilocutucoUt  Vo,  $,  fn/hi. 
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glowslci.  accused  that  body  of  huviog  culpably  connived  at  the 

niaintennncc  o(  Polish  refugees  in  Cracow, — of  having  suffer- 
ed subjectH  of  the  protecting  Powers,  some  of  whom  had  taken 
part  in  the  PuUsh  revolution,  to  ser^e  lii  the  mititia, — and  of 
not  having  presented  the  breaking  the  windows  of  a  house 
on  the  18th  of  December  1H3G,  nor  the  murder  of  Pawlowaki*. 
The  facts  brought  for\vai-d  in  this  letter  show  the  insignificance 
and  injustice  of  the  accusations ;  and  nothing  manifests 
this  more  than  the  reply  of  the  president  of  the  .Senate  him- 
self to  Prince  Mettemic'h,  Februarj'  25th,  183Gt.  The  justi- 
fication of  the  Senate  in  this  document  is  complete ;  and,  re- 
turning the  stroke,  a  serious  aecusatitm  is  brought  against  the 
good  faith  of  the  three  Courts,  who,  instead  of  being  protective, 
were  only  aggressors  and  usuqiers.  In  this  important  docu- 
ment it  is  provefl,  that  the  Senate  made  the  greatest  efforts  to 
maintain  order  and  ti-anquillity,  menaced  as  they  were  by  the 
intrigues  of  secret  agcntft  and  foreign  spies, — that  all  these 
efforts  were  paralyzed  by  the  Conference, — that  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  was  set  at  nought  by  the  Conference,  who  did 
not  even  reply  to  the  reiterated  communications  of  the  Senate 
on  the  most  urgent  matters,— that  iu  this  situation  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  had  no  alternative  left  but  to  tender 
his  resignation,  which  in  fact  he  did, — that  the  occupation  of 
Cracow  took  place  after  the  aponianeous  retirement  of  the  re- 
fvgeesj — Uiat  their  entrance  into  Cracow  was  caused  by  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  authorities, — that  the  president  of  the 
Senate  had  to  endure,  during  the  occupation,  the  greatest 
vexations  and  humiliations, — that  he  was  summoned  every 
day  by  corporals  to  attend  the  commanding-general, — that  he 
demands  that  his  justification  shall  be  compared  with  the  ori- 
ginal acts, — that  the  motives  of  the  enti*ance  of  the  refugees 
into  the  tcrritorj'  of  Cracow  involve  one  of  the  heaviest  ac- 
cusations,— that  the  conduct  of  the  refugees  at  Cracow  was 
most  honourable, — and  that  these  circmnstaucea  are  the  more 
painful  to  the  preKidcnt  of  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  he  only 
consented  to  accept  the  presidency  at  Prince  Metternich's 
particular  desire. 


*  S«e  docuineDts,  Ko.  8,  liffim. 
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The  mention  made  in  the  Utter  of  Prince  Mettemich,  «.'!«- 
tive  to  the  breaking  the  windowa  at  Cracow,  calls  for  a  word 
or  two.     On  the  18th  of  December,  1836^  the  birthday  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  one  of  his  agents^  M.  Siemlouounski  illu- 
minated the  front  of  his  house;  another  Russian  agent,  Xavicr 
Boski  (whose  cxpidsion,  us  wc  have  above  said,  \ntis  vainly  de- 
manded of  the  Conference  a  year  before)  broke  the  illuminated 
windows.     This  circumstance,  repeated  and  pcn*crted  by  the 
official  organs  of  the  three  Coiirts,  made  a  great  noise,  but 
led  to  nothing  further.    The  person  who  had  thus  singly  illu- 
minated intended  to  create  a  scene  of  disorder,  and,  bearing 
the  brealcing  of  tlic  windows,  cried  out, "  I  have  done  my  duty, 
and  the  mob  have  done  theirs!" 

We  cannot  omit  to  notice  also  the  follo\\ing  fact^  which  se- 
riously affects  the  Russian  resident.  The  Conference  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  senator  a  man  who  had  a  very  bad  repu- 
tation at  Cracow,  M.  Mieroszcwski.  The  Russian  resident 
from  that  moment  made  him  great  advances,  and  entered 
into  a  dose  intimncy  with  him.  At  the  end  of  some  months 
the  new  senator  proposed  to  the  Senate  to  demand  of  Rusma* 
as  a  particubu-  favour,  tlie  incoqwration  of  the  republic  of  Cra- 
cow with  her  dominions.  Great  was  Uie  surjirize  of  Uie  Srimlc 
at  this,  as  well  as  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  residents,  who 
required  an  explanation  from  the  Russian  resident.  During 
these  transactions,  M.  Microszewski  confessed  to  his  col- 
leogties  of  the  Senate  that  the  proposition  had  been  dictated 
to  him  by  the  Russian  resident,  who  in  his  tiUTi  shielded  him- 
self by  an  absolute  denial,  and  demanded  of  the  Confercacc 
the  removal  from  olhcc  of  his  intimate  friend,  to  whom  he  hod 
dictated  the  proposal; — this  was  granted. 

Wc  must  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  unheard-of 
abuses  in  the  Pohcc,  confided,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
M,  Gutt,  former  Austrian  commissary  of  police  at  Podgorzt 
This  man,  aflcr  having  shown  great  activity  in  gathering  to- 
gether  at  Cracow  the  greatest  possible  number  of  Polish  re- 
fugees, used  every  effort  to  get  up  at  least  the  appearance  of 
a  poUtieal  conspiracy.  He  gave  instructions,  with  this  view, 
to  the  secret  agents ;  but,  not  lieing  able  to  succeed,  in  cone*^ 
quence  of  tlie  great  repugnance  of  the  inhnbitant-s  for  anything 
like  anarchy,  he  gave  orders  (in  183?)  for  the  imprisonment  of 
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a  large  number  of  studcntS)  from  the  ngc  of  eleven  to  fifteen 
ycara^  on  whom  he  inflicted  the  most  cruel  tortures,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  sign  a  declonttton,  stating  tliat  they  were 
the  nuUiors  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  the  security  of  the 
State  and  the  three  protective  Courts.  These  tortures  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  au  absolute  privation  of  food  and  repeated  flog* 
gingB.  The  director  of  the  police  also  employed  other  means ; 
he  told  these  boyiiih  prisoners  that  they  should  be  restored  to 
liberty  as  soon  as  they  should  confess  their  supposed  faults; 
he  gave  them  money  to  bribe  them  to  do  this,  adding,  tliat 
such  n  confession  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  Conference  and 
be  very  acceptable  to  that  body.  These  facts  are  confirmed 
by  the  deposition  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  Bylicki,  contained 
in  the  judicial  acts  relating  to  his  accusation,  dated  March, 
1837.  Hunger  and  suffering  extorted  the  confessions  de- 
manded by  M,  Gutt ;  but  as  soon  as  the  accused  lads  were 
brought  before  their  natural  judges,  they  revealed  the  treat- 
ment to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  protested  their 
innocence.  The  tribunal  that  tried  acquitted  them,  instituted 
an  accusation  against  the  director  of  pohce,  and  cited  him 
before  the  liigh  court  of  appeal.  The  accused  however  took 
advantage  of  lus  appointment — made  by  the  Conference,  and 
not  by  the  Senate— and  refused  to  appciu*  before  the  tribunal : 
so  did  the  soldiers  who  had  wituessed  the  tortures  inflicted 
on  the  prisoners,  and  who  were  forbidden  to  appear  by  the 
Austrian  militar)-  autliorities.  The  jirivileges  of  tliis  tribunal, 
by  a  note  of  the  Conference  of  September  9th,  liJ37>  were 
confided  to  the  police. 

The  majority  of  the  'accused  persons  still  remain  in  con- 
finement; they  will  be  tried  by  an  extraordinary  commission, 
composed  of  a  Prussian,  an  Austrian  and  a  Russian  dele- 
gate,— viz.  for  Pnissia,  M.  S/.ule,  counsellor  of  the  civil  tri- 
bunal uf  Berlin, — for  Austria,  M.  Zaionczkowski,  counsellor 
of  the  tribunal  of  Gallicia, — for  Russia,  M.Brzezinski,  judge 
of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  at  Warsaw.  It  is  but  too  probable 
that,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  innocence,  their  im- 
prisonment for  three  years,  and  the  tortures  they  have  been 
subjected  to,  the  accused  will  be  convicted  and  condemned  to 
incarceration  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  the  three  protecting 
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Courts,  ID  nrtue  of  the  abolition  of  the  constitution  and  all 
the  institutioas  of  Cracow  by  the  Conference,  The  Senate 
of  Cracow  uo  longer  enjoys  the  power  of  granting  pardutift. 
of  which  it  is  deprived,  being  now  a  mere  passive  iiiMtntincnt 
at  the  will  of  the  Conference, 

At  the  close  of  September,  1838,  another  murder  took 
place  ou  the  person  of  a  Russian  spy  named  Ccylak.  After 
fruitless  investigations,  M.  Gutt  accused  as  author  of  the 
crime  a  student  of  the  university,  distinguished  by  his  ex- 
cellent conduct,  named  Lewicki,  and  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
rested. The  accused  instantly  brought  undeniable  proofs 
that,  at  tlic  time  of  the  murder,  he  was  at  a  great  dibtanec 
from  the  spot  where  it  was  coramitled.  The  director  of  po- 
lice then  ordered  him  to  be  wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  a 
himdred  blows  to  be  given  him  with  a  stick  :  a  serious  ill- 
ness was  the  consequence,  which  gave  rise  to  the  report  of 
his  death.  This  circumstance  was  t^kcn  advantage  uf  in  the 
following  manner  by  M.  Gutt :  he  addressed  a  circular,  elated 
September  27ih,  1838,  to  the  mayors  of  the  commune^  in 
which  lie  pretended  that  the  accused  had  [lotsoued  himn^tf, 
and  that  before  his  death  he  had  disclosed  the  names  of  all 
his  accomplices^  whom  M.  Gutt  recommended  to  the  vigi- 
lance oi*  the  mayors.  Meantime  the  accused  recovered,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  scut  a  deputation  to  Yhe  president  of 
the  Senate,  demanding  of  him  the  repression  of  the  abuses 
exercised  by  the  director  of  the  police,  who  had  become  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  country.  The  president  of  the  Senate, 
M.  Haller,  a  nominee  of  the  Conference,  replied  that  the  Se- 
nate, not  having  the  power  to  appoint  the  director  of  the  po- 
lice, uor  to  pay  him,  could  not  interfere  in  the  matter.  This 
reply  had  only  the  eSect  of  emboldening  M.  Gutt^  and  as- 
suring him  of  impunity.  The  charge  brought  against  M, 
Lewicki  went  on  afresh,  and  he  is  to  be  judged  by  the  mixed 
commission  delegated  by  the  three  Courts. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  assassination  of  Ceylak  is 
also  generally  attributed  to  the  inti'igues  of  the  HuRsian  resi- 
dent, US  had  been  that  of  Pawlowski  in  ISv'^G;  and  Uiat  llie 
real  perpetnitor  of  it  will  probably  never  bo  known  in  tbiJi 
case  any  more  thau  in  the  other. 
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The  facts  we  have  related,  supported  by  the  official  docu- 
ments annexed  to  this  article,  appear  to  us  to  call  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  two  constitutional  governmenU  who  guaranteed 
the  independence  and  the  liberties  of  the  republic  of  Cracow. 
But  one  practical  means  offers  itself  for  saving  her, — vie- 
the  immediate  mission  of  a  diplomatic  agent,  or  a  consul, 
who  should  be  directed  to  inform  his  Government  as  to  the 
real  situation  of  the  republic  If  this  measure  should  be 
deemed  now  less  practicable  in  consequence  of  the  occupation 
which  has  existed  for  four  years,  the  British  Government 
could  delegate  provisionally,  ad  hoc,  a  diplomatic  agent, 
charged  with  a  temporary  mission,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
cisely ascertaining  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in  ila- 
grnnt  violation  of  the  treaties  of  1815.  This  measure,  wholly 
diplomatical,  is  the  more  ui^nt,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Cracow 
have  addi-csficd  a  jictition  to  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France,  accompanied  by  a  memorial*,  in  which  they  require^ 
as  the  only  source  of  safety,  the  rc\'ifiion  of  their  fundxunental 
compact  by  a  Conference  api>ointcd  by  the  Powers  tliat  sign- 
ed the  treaties  of  1815,  and  the  mission  of  representatives  of 
England  and  France.  In  fact,  what  remains  for  this  unhappy 
city  to  do,  after  having  in  vain  several  times  addressed  the 
tlu^e  Courts,  whose  duty  it  was  in  their  protective  capacity 
to  have  guardcd'in  an  especial  manner  her  independence,  but 
to  require  protection  and  support  from  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France  ?  Their  indifference  to  the  welfare  of 
Cracow,  and  the  absence  of  their  residents,  have  been  the 
source  of  all  the  miseries  of  that  rcpubUe.  A  continued  delay 
can  only  perpetuate  the  occupation,  which  consumes  the  last 
resources  of  the  country,  treated  as  it  is  entirely  as  a  con- 
quered land ;  it  must  have  the  further  result  of  hastening  the 
ruin  of  the  country,  and  of  rendering  its  regeneration  almost 
impossible. 

We  publish  here  the  text  of  the  documents  alluded  to  in 
the  preceding  article. 

*  See  Auoexnil  ilocumenU,  No.  9.  Jif/Vc. 
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No.  I. 
"  U  Ckff  d'un  Corp»  d'armrr.  Aitk  d«  Cfmp  Qhiha  <fe  S.  Jtf.  TJ 

rear  rfe  totttew  lr»   Rumnt,  Lintenant  liiuirat   Rutiii/rr,  a»  Srnat,   rfir 

yeaitl  d*  la  lltle  libre  dr  Cramvif, 

"  Lcs  dann^ii  que  je  ]h]!|.h4Mc  sur  la  part  octWc  que  M.  I'Evdqoc  de  4 
covie,  AbhC'  Sk^'irkownki,  a  pme  aux  deruiers  i^^ncmenU.  rn  agiauat 
vcrtcmeat  cantr«  les  iiit£r6U  Ue  Boa  Simrtftim.  Uffitime.  par  les  muul 
qu'U  fit  publier  daos  eioq  Dioc^,  ct  dont  U  but  evtdfuit  etaat  d'y  at 
le  feu  tie  la  i^beUioo«  cc«  donnas,  dis-jc.  bc  trouvnaC  boa^  ttur  dis  i 
ments  nutlicntiques,  et  irti^cusalilcs  ;  jr  [teoix  £txe  de  mou  devoir  d'uiT 
Ic  S^nat  dingeant,  &  Imposer  au  dtt  Kvtkjuc  rubligatioii  ik  ae  paa  a*«fa 
aoit  dt'  ttou  palois.  Bo'it  de  la  vUlc  de  Cracovie,  »ans  autorisatiopn 
da  ma  part,  uu  dc  ccllu  de  I'autorit^  militaire  qui  me  «uccddcra« 
juaqu'k  decision  ulterieurc. 

"  CmoOTie,  Ic  4  Oct.  (23  Sept,  O.  S.>,  1831. 

"  (Signc)     Aide  de  Camp  Ci^i^ral  Riinioi 


No.  2. 

Lpltfrfrtm  fhc  Bishop  of  Crncow  to  the  Atutriam  Rntdmi. 

"  Monsieur  le  Resident, — Lc  Scnat  Gouvcmant  <Ie  la  ville  librv  dc  Ci* 
covic  m'a  fait  parvenir  uu  office  de  S.  E.  M.  te  Lieatvnaut  G(*n^at  Riltligi 
ta  daxv  du  4  courant,  dans  lequvl,  rn  n'mpoaanf  Vobliyation  dp  n*  pet* 
VEv^che,  HI  la  viUr  de  Craeovie,  il  lu'interdit  pur  1^  !c  plein  exercice 
foDctions  ^pi&co|>aIes,  en  c«  qu'il  ra'5tc  la  lacultr  dc  visiter  Ics  6gli: 
mon  Dir)cJac,  confonu6»CDt  auk  devoirs  dc  tnon  minislcrv.    Cettt?  mi 
fgalemeat  contraire  &  la  libertc  de  la  Heligiun  CatlioUtpu^  «t  de  stin  cultc, 
conmic  aui  stipulations  du  Trait<>  de  Viennc,  qui  garantit  I'tmniunit^  d 
prf'rogativca  de  rE\*^que  de  Cracovie.  et  le  met  sous  la  protection  dre  tiwi 
coora  souvcrainca,  me  porte  a  vous  la  fnire  coanaitre,  Monsieur  le  Rrbiilcfii 
ct  m'tmpose  en  nieroe  temps  robligatioa  de  recuurir  a  la  bautc  protvctio; 
dc  S.  M.  r£mpercur  d'Authclw,  que  j'ou.*  r^peetueusviuvnt  r^cUtucr 
vutrc  bieuveillantc  cntremiae. 

"  Ce  nVet  pas  dans  I'lnl^rct  de  la  coascrvation  de  ma  personne  que 
prcnds  bi  liberty  de  reclamer  la  protection  dc  S.  M.  I.  R,,  mais  le 
t^re  sacr^  dont  la  miu^ricorde  Divine  m'a  rev6tu  m'impnw  le  devoir 
d^feodre  contre  toutc  aCtcintc  ;  ct  s\  Ton  me  crolt  coupabic  comia*  £< 
cumme  tel  d'aprca  tuutca  Its  loia  divines  et  huniaiocs.  j'ai  mtm  Cribmi 
»pt'cial>  au  quel  j'cn  nppclle.  ct  qui  seul  est  cump^ot  A  mon  (>gard. 

"  Fort  de  cea  motifs,  j'ai  I'bunDcur.  M.  le  Rif^jdrnt,  de  tou»  pHtr  i' 
VOuloir  bicn  porter  au  ptcd  du  trAae  de  S.  M.  I.  R.  ma  pr&ienic,  *t  b^ 
humble  petition,  et  j'ose  esp^r  que  Votre  Auguste  Souvcrain  djunaq 
racccuilltr  gr&cieuscraent.  ct  m'accordcr  sa  bautc  ct  puluantc  protcctioi 
VeuiUez  agn^,  etc. 

"Cracone,  Ic  13  Octobrc  183]. 

'•  (St^*)     SK^ftKOWfiKf^  ET^qTie  dc  Cncovte 
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No.  3. 
*'  Ah  LouaUe  Sinat  dt  ta  VilUf  librc  de  Craeotie. 

"  Son  Altinsc  Ic  Prince  V'icc-Rni  du  rnyaunin  tie  Polngnt  ayant  ftoumis 
k  S.  M.  Irop^rittlc  la  dcmaode  du  S^oat.  quant  au  rembouincment  des  frais 
que  I'occupation  du  territoire  de  la  K^pnhlique  de  Cracovie  par  rarm^e 
Imp^^rialc  dc  Ruuie  a  occaaiouDtfa,  a  dajgn(  m'autoriaer,  par  ordrc  dc  mon 
tr^a  Gtfurteux  Maltre  ct  par  un  rvscnl  du  21  (9  O.  S.)  du  mat*  aiuraitt.  No. 
379.  Av  d^larcr  au  Svnat,  que  S.  M.  Tmp^rialc  pt  Royale,  a)*aDt  iniin!mciit 
r^tlcchi  9ur  I'uhjet  de  la  n'ctamation  du  gauTememeDt  de  la  ville  librc  de 
C'racovie,  ne  pcuC  que  considi-rcr  comme  une  chose  juste  et  Equitable,  que 
comnie  ce  ttool  les  troubles  dont  la  Republique  de  Cracovie  a  ^itf  Je  thtatrc, 
et  la  connivence  coupable  de  ccllc-ci  avec  les  Rfvolutionnatres  Potoaais. 
qui  ont  occo&ionn^  IVatri-e  de  I'arm^e  imp^riale  aursoo  territoire.  les  frais 
de  rc'utretien  de  cette  arm^e  tombeot  aussi  k  la  cbarge  du  gouvcmement 
de  la  r^publjque.  En  remplissant  ainsi  mon  devoir,  et  en  portanl  i  la  con- 
anisuoce  du  Senat  cette  r^ponsc  &  sa  reqaete  pr^ent^  le  18  (6  O.  S.) 
F^vrier  de  Tann^  cournDte,  No-  727,  je  ania  obtig<F  d'ajouter,  que  S.  M. 
ayanl  d^jk  consenli  que  les  frois  dc  rcotrelien  de  I'armfe  Russe  a  Cracowe, 
depui*  le  16  (4  O.  S.)  Octobre  jusqu'au  jour  de  son  Evacuation  definitive, 
soient  paves  par  le  tr^sor  Imperial,  a  donne  une  preuve  cvidente  de  sa  mo- 
diTation  et  de  sa  bienveillance  avec  laquelle  Elle  regatde  encore  le  bicu>£trc 
du  pays  <)ui  juuit  de  sa  haute  protection. 

"  Fait  ik  Cracovie  le  as  (la  O.  S.)  Mai  1933. 

"(Sigoc)    Zauzbcri." 


No.  4. 

"  NofU  PrftitUnl  et  S^natfura  de  la  I'iUf  tibre,  tHdfjMfMdante^  ef  sMctemtut 
fmr/re  de  CVocorie,  el  de  son  terrUoin, 

"  Les  trois  cours  s^r^nisslmes  et  protectrices,  aprea  avoir  mflremcnt  con- 
sid£r£  la  propoMtion  faite  au  Bujet  du  changement  n^essitt',  et  a  mtroduirv 
dans  plusieurs  Articles  de  la  Coostilutiou.  ayant  dans  leur  sagcsvc  irvuvi^ 
indispensable  certaines  corrections,  qui  tatisferaieni  lour  z&Ie  poor  le  bicn- 
£tre  du  pays,  dajgnirent  unauimemutit  accorder  leur  haute  sanction  au  projet 
redig^  dans  ce  but,  par  la  hnute  Commission  R^orgnoisatrice,  opree  une  con- 
sultation pr^able  avec  le  com  it  if  dea  dto^ena,  desiraat  que  la  constitution 
ainsi  modifit^'e  suit  idim;  immMiatement  en  elocution.  La  Commission 
nous  ayant  aujourd'faui  commumqulf  la  elite  ConHtitution,  en  nous  cbar- 
geant  dc  sod  ex^cntion,  nous  la  livrous  ii  la  connaisaance  publique  dea  cl- 
toyens  et  dcs  habitans  de  la  ville  librc  de  Cracovie  et  de  son  Lerritotrc,  dans 
le  texte  rmn^ais,  qui  doit  ^'trc  consider*^  comme  le  seul  authcntique,  aiusi 
qne  dans  I'idiome  national ;  faisaot  connaltre,  qu'a  dater  du  3  Septembre 
de  I'ann^e  ajurante  ellc  nuni  force  de  lot,  et  ordonnant  son  insertion  dans 
Ir  bulletin  des  lois. 

"  Fait  k  Cracovie,  h  la  s^nce  du  29  Jnillet  1833. 

"  Le  President  du  S^nat, 

"  WlKLOOLOWSKI. 

"  Le  S^Scrtftaire  General  du  Senat, 

"  DAB0VI/8ltl." 

2  R  3 
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"  La  Ommisdom  Ettroordinain  momvifr  par  U»  tmu  htmtm  Comra  /V»l«r< 
tricfs,  yaitr  ta  rSorgmi9ation  de  la  P'iUe  tibn  dt  Cra^vie,  aii  hm*U4 

Shtat. 

"  Lea  conrs  d'Autricho«  de  Pnuse  ct  de  Rnasie  m  ftont  coavamcn  qo« 
le  libre  passage  de  la  Vifitdc  par  le  Pont  de  Podgors^,  com  pruroettait  e»- 
ueoticllcinent  la  traiiquillitt^  cl  I'ordrv  public,  tont  h  CmcoTic  que  dans  k* 
provinces  avoiBinantes.  En  cffet,  tl  est  couBtanl  que  des  gena  aans  avru 
ou  p()urBuivi9  pour  crime,  trouvcnt  par  cette  facility  dc  commauicatioo 
un  reiuge  et  un  abri,  tantot  de  )'ud,  tunt6t  tie  I'autre  cAt<  de  la  Viatolr, 
et  se  aoastraient  ainsi  &  la  surveiilauce  cC  k  I'aclivit^  dc  la  Police.  Cetle 
lacilit^  de  communication  6taot  unL>  cuiis^qucncc  dc  lalibcrK^  du  cominefci! 
accord^  k  la  vilte  riveraioc  de  Podgnrz^,  ct  a  son  rayon.  Ics  coura  d*Au- 
trit'he,  do  Pmue  et  de  Russie.  subordonnant  h  fintL-rdt  de  Turdre  pabtic 
toute  autre  conaid6ration>  sont  coovenurs  de  tetirrr  a  la  vilte  de  Podgon^* 
ct  h  son  rayoD.  le  privilege  de  la  liberty  du  commerce.  Lea  soussigofc 
coromisaairea  eitraordinaires  ct  pl^nipotentiaires  ont  I'honneur  d'informtx 
le  louable  S^nat,  que  cctte  roesure  cat  sculement  auBpeaaiTe^  ne  deriAl 
reater  en  vigucnr  qa'auui  loiigtempa  que  lea  circonatancea  eiigeroot  one 
Burveillance  plus  aevdre  de  cette  partie  de  la  ftoutiire ;  et  IO0  aatorit^s  com- 
p^tentea  Aulricbicones  uot  dej&  re^u  I'urdrc  de  mcttre  &  execution  ta  eua- 
penaion  tcmporairc  de  la  liberty  de  commerce  dc  la  villc  ct  du  mvun  de 
Podgorz^.  en  y  apportant  toutcfoiA  ley  m^migements  n^ceasurcs  pour  Ics 
int^rfits  du  commerce  do  la  villc  libre  de  Cracovie,  mois  aossi  en  limitant 
lex  rapports  trop  muttiplira  qui  out  subsisttf  juaqu'a  prifsrat  entre  cette 
ville  ct  le  rayon  dc  Podgorz^.  Les  sousaign^i  airaent  k  croire  que  Ic  lou- 
able S^nat  ue  m^connaltra  paa  tea  avantages  qve  I'^tat  libre  de  Cracovie 
rctirera  de  ta  meaare  en  question,  sous  le  rapport  de  I'ordre  public,  en  ce 
qa'elle  facilitera  essentiellement  aux  autorit^  du  Pays>  Ics  moycaB  d'enue- 
tcnir  une  bonne  Police. 

"  Cracovie.  Ic  30  Juillet  1833. 

"  cSign^     PpLiioBL. 

"  FuaCKB»BBCK. 

"  Tbhooooeski." 


No.  6. 

*'  /^  PrSsuUnt  d"  Shtal  d  la  Cot^frtntt  de*  MM,  /f»  Htndrntt  dn  trvit 
\auift  Conrs  Profec/nce*. 

"  U6jh  loraque  la  Commission  d^l^a6e  par  lea  truia  tiautea  CcmrB  Pro- 
tectrices  s'occupait  de  ta  rcorgaoisation  de  P^tat  de  la  ville  libre  d<  Cra- 
covie. le  S^nat  institufl*  [mt  la  dite  CommiHsiou  a  cm  ilcvuir  lui  expoaer 
I'argence  dc  prendre  lea  mesurcs  ncccssaircs  ofiu  dc  facilitcr  aux  ancieoi 
militaires  Pulonais  acjoumant  doua  cc  pays,  ou  Ic  retour  rfaiu  leurs  foycn^ 
ou  U  focilite  dc  ac  rendrc  dana  un  pays,  qui  leur  oflrirait  de^  moyvoa  plaa 
fades  dc  se  livrer  A  qurlque  occupa^iim  utile,  et  i!f  poun-nir  i  leur  •nhrr 
aiitance, 


he  Recent  Occurrences  at  Cracow, 

Le  S^iut  a  eu  I'honncur  dc  r^it^rcr  cette  demonde  aupr^«  dc  la  Cvn< 
fcrence,  nuia  jtuqa'id  aacune  r^{Kinie,  qui  ent  pu  satisfairr  «t  sollicitude. 
ne  s'en  est  suivie. 

"  Ed  attendast,  les  ressources  ^puis^ee^  1* impossibility  d'obteair  des 
fonds  oouveaox,  cd&q  Ic  minque  d'occupation,  peut  azneoer  cea  ^ns*  «t 
mime  en  quclqoe  Borte  1«8  forcer,  A  se  prHer  aax  actions  qui  pourraicnt 
troubler  la  tmnquillit^  pubtique  tt  souiller  leure  pcnonnes. 

**  La  mcsure  que  pi^entent  les  proprietairrs  qui  se  conatituent  ganmts 
de  la  conduite.  n'est  suffisante  qu'k  regard  dca  individuB  qui  en  possr««ion 
des  fooda  les  d^oacnt,  eo  bcni&sont  tcs  protecteurs  du  petit  pays  qut  leur 
eert  d'asyle*  etil'i^an]  de  ceui  qui  par  U-ura  taleuts  et  par  Icur  travail  sont 
capablcs  de  se  saffire.  Cos  individus,  au  contruirv,  que  rcxp(Hcncc  a'a 
pu  corriger,  et  qui  par  des  discours  insens^ft,  et  par  la  propagation  dvs  nou- 
vcHcs  fnuwes  et  des  id^s  cxalt^  et  subversives,  scandalisent  Icors  colle- 
gues.  et  qui  pis  est.  {wuvent  infiner  sur  Tesprit  dc  la  jeuoesse.  que  r&gc.  U 
reflexion  et  le  temps  n'ont  pas  encore  mArie ;  cea  individus,  dis-je.  devraient 
£tre  incontinent  rel^gu^s. 

"  Voici  Ics  Doms  de  ceux  qui  se  tronvcnt  dans  ccttc  cat6gorie: 

"  1°.  L.  B.,  ci*devnnt  officier  au  service  du  duch^'  de  Varsovie,  derniere- 
ment  Major  de  rarm^e  r^volationoaire  dans  le  r^ment  de  la  c&valerie  du 
Palatinat  de  Sandomir. 

'*  S**.  Xavicr  PoUn,  VolbyiueD,  s^joumont  &  Cracorie  sous  le  nom  snp- 
po«£  de  Joseph  PawUkowski. 

"  3*.  Eysmont.  Lithuanicn,  dont  Ic  com  suppose  est  Jean  Kozubeld. 

"  La  Conference  voudra  done  bien  so  prononccr  d'abord  &  regard  des 
•usdits  individus,  et  autoriscr  Ic  S£nat  k  Icur  d^Uvrcr  des  passeports  pour 
se  rendre  dans  les  pays  qu'ils  auront  cboisi.  Le  m£me  moyen  iurait  cm- 
ploy6  cantre  tous  ceux  que  la  Police  indiqucrsut  plus  tard  comme  devanl 
pDcourir  la  mtaie  mesure  de  pr^aution. 

"  Crarovie.  30  Mai  1835. 

"  (Stgn<)     Lc  Pr^Bi<lcnt  du  S^nat, 

"  WlKX/D0L0W8£l.'* 


No.  7. 

'*  La  Coi^fhmcr  eks  RhiJenh  de«  frow  hfOmtn  Conn  Protfctricft,  h  S.  E. 
M.  U  Prhidemt,  et  an  UmaUe  Senat  de  la  VHU  lihre  dt  Craeavie. 

"  Pour  ne  pas  laiascr  aucun  doute  sur  Ie&  intentions  des  hautes  Cours 
Protectrices  relativement  aux  Refugi^s,  qui  en  vcrtu  do  ta  Note  de  ce 
jour  dcrront  to-c  ^toignt^es  du  territoire  de  la  Ville  Hbrc  de  Cracovie, 
Ics  soussign^s  vienocnt  d'^re  charges  de  declarer  &  S.  E.  M.  Ic  Pr^i* 
dent  et  Bu  S^oat.  que  cette  raesure  aura  son  application  h  tons  lea  indi- 
vidus qui,  non  ori^inaires  du  Royaume  de  la  Repoblique,  ont  particip^  & 
la  demi^re  r^volle  en  Pologne,  soit  en  portant  les  ormes  en  qualite  d'ofH- 
cicrs,  de  souitnfficiers  on  soldata,  aoit  de  toute  autre  maniere,  et  qui  tic 
irouvent  a  Cracovie,  ou  dans  son  territoirc,  sans  puuvoir  legitimcr  cc  st- 
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jour  par  un  puseport  en  r^gle,  ou  ane  pcrmisaion  specialc  d^Uvr^e  A  act 
effet  par  t'autorit^  comp^tcntc  d'tme  des  paissaoces  protcctrioes. 

''  Li*  service  civil  ou  militnire.  sans  diBtinctioa  de  grade,  aiaai  qoc  la 
droits  de  Cit^.  auxqoels  le  gouvemetneDt  de  la  R^publiqae  poamtic  avoir 
adruis  tin  de  cca  individuB,  ne  I'cxempte  aucuncmcut  de  la  mesore  g^xt^Kala 
eu  question. 

"  Lea  .HouMJgafs  saiisisscut  cette  occasion  pour  oiTrir  4  S.  E,  M.  1c  Fr^- 
ftident  et  «u  S^nal  t'awunuice  de  leur  haute  consideration. 

"  Cracovie,  Ic  9  Furrier  1636. 

"(SigD^)     Von  Habtuann. 

"  E.  Bar.  SraaxaBBO. 

"  LlEHHAN." 


No.  8. 

Vttin  qf  tk»  EM-prtndent  of  the  Senatt  qf  Cncoie.  M.  WkhgUacski,  ic 

Priacv  Metttmick. 

"  Monaeignear.— Dana  la  lettre  offlclelle  dont  U  a  plu  4  voire  Altcsae  de 
m'honorer  derni^reinCDt,  et  dont  la  lecture  m'a  fait  la  plus  duuloareuse 
impresdioii,  je  voib  d'apres  toutes  Ic&  meaures  jag6eB  comme  n^ces^olrc*. 
prises  au  uom  dcs  bautes  Cours,  Ic  gouvcrncrocnt  dont  j't-uis  le  nit>mbf»» 
&OUS  I'accuaation  fond^  aon  eur  dctt  faits,  tnais  &ur  dea  simples  rclatloDS. 
comme  quoi,  je  devab  nou  seulcment  par  nnc  simple  indutf^euce,  mais  ce 
qui  est  pire  encore,  par  una  coupablc  connivence^  maintenir  a  Cracovic 
r^mlgration  Polonaise,  dont  Ic  s6jour  est  dcvenu  aussi  pr^judiciable  poor 
la  villc  libre  que  pour  lea  provinces  lltnitrophes  des  puiasauces  protcc- 
triccs. 

"  Combien  cctte  imputation  s'accorde  avec  U  virit^,  le  temps  et  lea  cir- 
cnnstances  le  sauront  f-claircii*  un  jour. 

"  Oaiia  la  R£publi(iue  de  Cracovie,  que  les  hautea  Coors  out  voulu  Atre 
r^gie  d'opr^  les  lois  fntidomcntalea  qui  lui  foreut  magnaniiDeiuent  accor* 
d^s,  les  foDCtions  du  President  du  S^at  sc  bomcnt  seulemeut  ik  la  faculty 
de  fairc  au  gouvernement  des  motions  teudantes  aux  am^liorutions  de  I'nd- 
tainiittration  du  pays,  et  ^  sanctionucr  par  sa  signature  les  decisions  prisn 
par  la  majority  du  S^nat.  Ccpcudant.  on  ne  saura  citer  aucun  arr^^, 
aucun  resent  du  S«nat,  dont  on  puurrait  tirer  tcs  consequences  qu'oa  lai 
attribucj  ct  lui  prouver  cette  tendance  inppos6e.  Le  suuntKO,  et  la  al. 
curit6  des  Emigres  Polonaia  k  Cracovie,  ne  sauront  jamais  ttte  impute  au 
Senate  et  d'autant  moins  au  soussign^,  vu  que  m^me  pendant  la  r^orgaoi* 
satioQ  lie  ce  pays,  le  gouveruemtnt  pria  la  cummlssiun  qui  en  fat  cbjug^, 
par  la  Note  du  26  Septembrc,  1&33,  de  vouloir  bien  d^-citler  sur  le  sort  dea 
ll^fugi^s,  et  dc  Icur  procurer^  ou  la  libertc  de  revenir  dans  leur  pays,  ou 
des  paaseports  pour  I'^tranger  ;  maia  les  repi^sen  tat  ions  faites  a  cc  eujcl 
alont,  comme  au&ai  plus  tard  reit^r^cs  u  plufueun  reprises  il  la  Conf<£rcTic«, 
(kant  toujoiirs  reat^s  mua  r^wr,  vu  quo  Ton  se  rcportnit  Jl  uue  dt^isbon 
dctinilivc,  que  les  hautes  Coors  se  sont  rt>ser%'^  b  ce(  egard«  I«  nnmbre  4ct 
EnignSs  augmentait  en  attendant  toua  lea  joun  a  Cracoric.  par  tutts  dt} 
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i  prUra  contre  ni\  en  GaJlicic.  ce  qai  Hnji  tl'autAiit  plus  fiicitc  que 
It  pitsaA(;e  lie  Podgorzf'  o  Cracovie  n'^tait  sujet  fc  aucune  Hifficiilto. 

"  Uc  second  rejirochc  fait  ftu  gouvcriicment.  est  d'avoir  tol^ri-  dans  la 
niilicc  do  pays  rfca  &uiet»  dc»  puisunces  prolectriee*,  ct  parmi  cmx,  roimt*. 
dtui  qui  ODt  poTtv  lea  Rrmra  conlrc  Icnn*  proprra  siuvt-roina.  Lc  f»jt  n'a 
jamais  ot^  oi^>  mais  au  cootraire,  au  comincncemcnt*  d'abi)nl,  de  son  or- 

;n>«atii>n,  lo  gouverarmpiit  ocluel  a  profet6  a  MM.  I»  Commissaim 
^fkl^niputtrutiaira  uue  didsolutJon  de  la  milice  t]ui  txislait  d€ji.  I'eLoigne- 
mtrnt  dcs  gcna  8aspccbe»,  rt  Icur  mnplncempnt  par  Ic  maycn  d'un  recnilc- 
nient  dea  indig^nva. 

*'  Le  rcjet  de  cettc  rofsure  par  lc  Rcscrit  du  31  Mai  1833,  ft  mia  lc 
S^mit  daua  la  D^ceseit^  d«  laiseer  la  milice  aur  le  mdmc  pied  tur  Icqud  il 
riiviiii  trouv^. 

"  Lc  truisirmc  reprochc  repose  Bar  lea  ^vtfnements  que  nous  avnns  eu 
lout  r(ccmm<jit  u  dcpliircr.  et  dont  nous  aommea  tons  coudamiii^  a  sap. 
porter  Ira  tristes  suiten.  Ceut-U  consistent  dans  lea  vitrei  caiat's  lc  IB 
D^embre  dernier;  dons  rassoasinot  de  PawlowsLi ;  et  flans  un  innrruii 
lanc^  d'une  fJafitrc  le  jour  d'un  bal  dea  citoyena,  comme  1«  gazettes  dc 
Vieane  le  rapportent. 

"  Le  premier  ct  II-  second  ^'6ncmeDt  n'auraient  pas  ca  lieu  certainetncutt 
en  jugcant  d'aprea  teurs  auteurs,  gi  la  CuurercDCC  dcs  Residents  avait  bien 
VDuJu  resondre  d'une  rooniLTe  favorahte  la  comniuuication  du  aoofisigit^.  en 
dote  du  30  Mai  1833,  ci-joiiite  en  copio.  et  conMiitir  k  rcloignenicnt  du 
pays  de  Xavier  Buski  qui  a  cosa*^  les  vitres,  et  d'liysinont,  uu  dcs  plus  prio- 
cipaux  complices,  coranie  il  commeno?  k  {tarailrc  aujouril'Uui.  du  lueurtre 
de  pHwl<iw!(ki.  Ainsi.  la  note  prt'citce,  aprt'§  un  temps  cfpiivatuiii  preHquc 
i.  one  anni^  entidre,  laiaa^  sans  la  moindrc  reponse,  amena  ces  tri^tes 
r^aUats,  que  le  camct^  turboJent  dcs  dtta  tndividus  faiaait  pr^vutr 
d'avance,  et  craindrv  au  sousai^^. 

"  L'rutretiuu  dea  Assocl4>s  polidqaea,  et  I'eavoi  dea  ^rita  eialt^a  par 
IVtnigmtiou  Polonaise  de  France  et  de  Bclgique,  ne  aauruient  peser  aur 
If  gouverneroFnt.  vu  qne  chaque  province  avoislnante  de  nntrc  ^t  a  une 
frunticrc  ct  une  douane  bien  gard^^  ct  que  tous  Ics  bureaux  de  pcmte 
fUns  notre  ville  sont  cntre  lea  mains  dea  autorit^s  {trangire*.  Quant  h 
renvoi  des  ^mJBsaires,  et  leur  s^^uur  id,  qu'il  nic  soil  permis  d'obscrver, 
qu'aacun  d'eux  nc  »erait  c>u  ^tat  de  prouver  qa'il  6tait  muni  d'un  pnsee- 
port  pnur  Cracovie  ;  toua  n'ayant  de  pasaeporta  que  pour  la  Gallicie  Autii> 
chienne  aonc  entr^-a  sculeiaent,  en  paasant,  dana  notre  ^tnt.  Le  gouvcmc- 
ment  Cracovicn  ne  eaurait  done  jamais  ^tre  responsabk-  de  ce  que  la  direc- 
tion dc  Pnlic*  (Je  Brcslau  aVtait  permis  de  signer  pour  Cracovie  dea  passe- 
purta  d^llvr^  par  lo  Pruue  pour  lc«  etats  Aotrichiens,  et  dc  d^toumer  ainsi 
lea  individoa  ea  question  da  chemin  qui  leur  6t&it  indiqu^  par  Ics  autorit^ 
comp^tantes ;  et  c'est  d'autant  plus,  que  le  pr^ident,  se  fondant  sur  des 
faits.  Hvoit  pt^enu  dans  le  temps  la  Conference,  del'inconv^Dient  qui  resul- 
tait  de  ce  que  divers  gen.^  arrivaicnt  ici  sous  dcs  noms  suppc^es,  ct  ra^mc 
il  a  demand^'  leur  expulsion  k  mcaurc  que  Ivs  individus  en  question  (Huais. 
^icot  k  Cracovie.    11  Pinstruisit  de  Parrivee  de  M.  Doli\'8,  sous  le  aom  de 
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Bueck*  de  celle  de  CybuUki.  eous  le  noto  Ue  Rychard,  ea&a  de  rftrriv^  tlr 
S.  Zabtckt,  BouB  le  nom  de  Kusrczuk.  A  I'ltppai  dc  ccs  ftcsertioiu,  U 
conimuDiqua  4  MM.  les  R^tdenU  leurs  ptseeports  origiautx.  Ce  KMi) 
des  T^rit^  incontestable^,  Monaeigneur,  qu^il  ett  facile  de  pruuver  par  Wa 
Actes  et  Ics  correspimdances  officielles,  et  que  le  R^ident  de  S.  M.  I.  R. 
Apostolique  no  saurait  nier,  sans  9c  mettre  en  contradiction  ^videcte  ana 
les  documents  dont  tea  traces  ^e  trouvent  nussi  chez  lui. 

"  J'en  appclemi  au  surplus  pour  ma  d£fco8e  persnnnelle  aux  uctem  d> 
gouverncmcnt.  pour  convfuucre  quelle  ^taii  nia  condnite  et  lea  motiooB  foitc* 
anx  Sconces  du  Scnat,  ct  mm  efforts  pour  nuuntenir  ct  coruolider  rurdrr 
public. 

"  Mais  je  ne  snurai  indiquer  a  Votra  Altessc  la  vr&ie  ratson  d'unc  ausai 
graxiAc  afllueDCc  des  ^migri^  h  Cracovie>  vu  que  ceci  portcrait  IVroprcintr 
d'une  accusation,  et  que  jc  pr^rc  toujours  tomt>er  victtmc  nioi>m^e»  qun 
DUtre  &  qui  que  ce  soit. 

"  II  a  plu  ill  Voire  Altesse,  avant  troia  ana,  d'appeler  le  souBsigoc.  qui  &c 
sentait  d^jk  peu  de  forces,  au  poste  du  Pr^ident,  que  Ic  concours  des  cir- 
Constances  rcndait  si  difficile :  il  lui  a  meme  plu  de  m'ordoniier  expressc- 
mcnt  la  ge^tion.  Desirant  toujours  ub^ir  a  la  volont^  saprdmc  des  bant«» 
'  Cours,  et  A  cellc  de  Votre  Altesse,  je  I'acceptaiB ;  et  si  j'avats  ^  aecond^ 
par  la  Coof^nce,  j'espere  que,  Diea  aidant,  j'aurais  rempli  ma  t&cbe.  An- 
Joard'hni,  voyant  que  tous  mes  efforts  ont  6t6  paralyses,  j'ai  jug£  ndcessain 
de  m'^loigner  de  mes  fonctions,  et  j'ai  demand^  ma  d^mUslon  par  TeDtre- 
misc  des  Ri^idcnts.  La  Confereacuj  uaant  des  pleins  [Muvoirs,  dont  ellc 
doit  £tre  muDtc,  me  I'a  accord^ :  jc  nc  desire  done  plus  que  de  me  justifier 
aox  yenx  de  Votre  Altessc,  ct  dc  mc  plaindrc  u  elle  dc  cc  que.  naa  coa- 
vainca  de  faute,  j'en  avais  supporte  la  jM-ioe,  en  face  des  habttons  do  payi 
et  dca  etrangers  ;  malgr£  que  les  r^fugies  Pulonais  sur  une  simple  iaainua- 
tiou  du  gouvemcmrDt.  lorsque  Podgorz^  Icur  a  ^ti  indiqu<?  magauuroemeat 
comme  point  design^,  ont  qoitte  Cracovtc  avcc  une  ducilitt^  el  une  nbigna- 
tion  morale  sans  example  dans  uu  parcit  cas,  et  sans  qu'on  ait  pu  voir 
d'autre  manifestation  dc  seutimeDta^  que  celle  des  larmcs  et  de«  embnuar- 
uicnts  mutuels. 

"  HumiU6,  appel^  tous  les  jours  par  des  caporaux  chez  le  g^n^nil  ojib* 
mandont,  j'ai  pu  facilemcnt  voir  dda  Ic  premier  moment  de  I'uccupoitJon 
militairc  dc  la  ville,  que  la  volontf  des  bautes  Cnurs  protcrtrices  envyrB 
moi.  comme  chef  du  gouvernemeot,  a  6t6  uu  d^truitc  ou  m^connoe. 

"  II  n'est  pas  de  ma  competence  de  juger  si  le  rassemblcmciit  en  nuuar* 
des  n^'fugies,  et  leur  expulsion  simultan^e,  a  fait  du  bien  au  pays  Cr«covlcn 
et  aux  pruvincea  avotaioantcs  ;  ni  de  prouver  que  le  gouvi-rtiement  tjui  par 
un  simple  appel  a  pu  faare  quitter  Cracovie  presque  k  tous  les  rtfifu^i^ 
avanl  I'arriv^e  des  troupes,  ne  soil  un  gouvemement  qui,  faute  de  la  forcr 
physique,  jiiuit  d'une  inHuencc  morale,  et  bien  prononc^e  m^me,  »ur  tea 
esphts  dea  ^traagcra  qui  s^Joaraaient  dans  le  pays.  II  serait  ccrtaior- 
mcnt  auperfla  de  ft'6tcndre  sor  cea  coDsidt-rations,  car  Votre  Altessc  sanm 
le  micux  Ics  opprccier  dans  sa  haute  sageaae.  toujoun  guid^e  par  des  aenti- 
ments  de  justice  et  Ue  bienvcilloiice. 
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"Si  rabflisMfflcntdagouveroemeat.  si  moa  humilotion  peraoonetle,  ^tait 
intliti[ieoaabU  pour  SBtiaraire  ^  U  volonte  dn  bautcs  Coon,  ct  uncncr  )n 
chooea  Jk  I'^t  actuel,  jc  m'j  r^igoc  aana  murmurcr ;  j'imjilore  seule- 
iiient  Votre  Altease  de  voulair  bieo  agr£cr  ma  justification,  la  fairc  com. 
parer  avec  let  actes  origioaux,  et  a^ant  jugc  aiasi  tuute  ma  cooduite.  de 
doigner  bien  mc  roDserrer  sa  grAciense  protection,  que  j'rtais  ii  mthuc  d'^- 
prourrr,  pendant  In  trois  dcrniferes  anuses  de  ma  pr^sideacc,  et  que  jc 
me  Aattc  de  u'aToir  jamais  d^m^rit^. 
••  Cracovir.  le  35  Ftvrier  1836. 

"  (Sign^)       WiELOOLOWSKI." 


I 
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'*  .iiidrtst  (/  tho  thhabUanta  (^  theFr^  CUy  qf  Cracoie  to  ikt  Owtrnmtnt* 
flf  Hrr  Mttjrnty  the  Queen  ^f  Great  Britdht^  end  Hi*  Afojnty  the  Khiff 

"  MUordj  premier  Lord  de  la  Tr^^gorerie^ — Lee  infortaucs  qui  acca- 
hlcnl  la  rille  Ubre  dc  Cracovic  et  sea  hahttanft  aont  tellcs,  que  lea  aousaigni^ 
ne  voicnt  plus  pour  cm  ct  leurs  concitoyens  d'espoir.  que  dan«  la  protec- 
tion puittsante  et  ^lair^  des  goovcrDemeos  d'Angleterre  ot  de  la  France. 

"  Ia  cr^tion  de  TAat  de  Cracovie  comme  ville  llbie,  ind^'pcndante  et 
oeatre,  fut  ud  da  Actcs  du  Traits  General  que  lea  Reprdaentana  de  U 
Grande  Bretagne  et  de  la  France  aignurent  ii  Vleone  en  1815,  ct  par  lequci 
ils  coDtnctdrent.  au  num  dc  leiua  gDuvcrncmens,  {'engagement  de  ffdre 
reepeeier  VrstMiencr  dit  ctt  etat, 

"  Le  M^moirc  ci-joint  a  pour  but  de  montrer  que  lea  atipulationa  coo- 
cemant  I'etat  d«  Cracovie  n'ont  point  ^te  respect^  comme  elles  aunuent 
dA  rctre,  et  d'expoaer  la  situation  deplorable  dana  laquelle  aes  habitans 
ae  trouvent  aujoardlioi  places  par  auite  de  ces  violations. 

*'  Nous  050IU  recommandcr  a  rattention  dea  gouvememens  d'Angle- 
tcrrc  et  dc  la  France  cc  Memoirc,  qui  trace  un  tableau  &delc  de  ta  condition 
doulourcuae  ou  nous  nous  trouvoos  reduits :  qui  en  d^moutre  tes  cnuBcs.  ct 
tndique  Ics  rocaurcs  dont  t'Ddoptino  tcndrait  a  omoindrir  le  mal. 

"  Doignei.  milord,  prendre  connoissance  de  cet  expoa^;  ct  si  vooa  de- 
mcorcz  conviuncu : 

"  Que  ta  situation  dana  laquelle  nous  nous  trouvont,  nouB  donae  le 
droit  d'invoquer  Fintervention  de  toute  puiasaacc  signatairc  du  tiait^  de 
Vienne ; 

"  Que  nomm^ncnt  Ics  gouvememens  de  la  Graodc  Bretagne  ct  de  la 
Fnmce  aont  m  droit  de  r^adre  h  cet  appel ; 

"  Et  que  la  d-marche  que  noua  leur  dcmandons  serait  de  leur  part  Fac- 
complissemeot  d'un  devoir  solenuellcment  contracti^ ; 

*' Alora*  milord,  veuillez  uous  faire  Dupr^  de  la  Souveraine  qui  toub 
honorc  d'unc  nugustc  confiaocc  I'interpr^te  df<  noa  vceux,  et  d^poacr  an 
pied  tie  ftOD  trune  lea  dcmandea  suivantes  (pie  nous  lui  adrcsaons  rcepectu- 
cusemenc : 

"  1.  Que  la  Grande  Brelagac  a'enteade  avec  la  France  pour  etiger  unc 
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levtsion  fondunentale  do  conditions  qui  fizcnt  rnistence  de  I'Etat  dt-  Crft- 
covie.  taut  pour  rin(6ricor  que  pour  era  rapports  «vec  ses  voieina. 

"  Qu'aoe  Commission  ou  ConT^renre  Boit  design^  k  oet  effct  pv  I'Ao- 
trichc,  la  France,  la  Grande  Brctagnc,  la  Pruisc  et  la  Huseic;  que  era  dari 
pnisMuicxs  fixent  dc concert.  ain»i<|u't;Itc»  lelirvoten  18tS.  rt  d'unemaniiiv 
d^^tivf,  Im  bases  fondamentnlee  dc  son  organiintion  int^^rieur,  eC  !«• 
metteot  d'accord  avec  lea  r^glemens  organiquea  poot^ieur*.  pAr  Inqoriji 
•a  constitution  nriginairc  a  616  modifiec,  quoique  ccttc  cun&tttution  Jiu^rAi 
textuellcmeot  dana  I'Acte  it^riL-ral  du  Congres  de  V^ienne,  ait  1I6  nster  in- 
tactc  autant  que  les  autr^a  stipulations  du  m^me  traite, 

"  3.  Que  Ics  di^^u^  de  la  \iltc  Ubrc  df  CracDvie  soicnt  admis,  AVtc 
voix  couaultativc,  aux  dijlibcrattoos  de  cctte  conASrence. 

"  3.  Que  la  Conn^rence  arr£te  ivs  mesurcs  destinies  ik  procurer  oux  lu- 
bitans  de  Cracovie,  dans  Irurs  rapports  commcrciaux  «t  dans  toutee  Icun 
communicfltioDs  avec  lea  territoirca  aToi»inans,  les  b^uificea  qui  Ivur  fitrcut 
osaur^a  par  lt>  trait^  dc  Vicnne.   (Art.  14.) 

4.  ijuc  \(ys  iiistitutiouB  fondameutxUes  destinies  k  rjgler  ddsoranoU  Trx- 
iiitiincc  de  Crucovit\  ayant  une  fuiB  ri'^u  la  sanction  de*  cinq  puiaaancta. 
toute  W^forme  ulterieurc  a'accompUasc  d^sortnais  d'apri^s  W  mode  imd 
d'avancc  a  cct  cfTet.  c'cst-ik*dirc,  par  I'octioa  r^galiere  U»  poavoira  con- 
atitutioniieU  du  pay$. 

"  5.  Que  lesautorit^a  du  iiays,  constitu^  d'aprda  U's  institutioru,  alnai 
rcDouvelecs,  soicnt  d^surroaia  librps  dc  toute  influence  if'tmngerr  avou^,  ct 
ii'aient  k  r^pondre  dc  leura  actca  que  dcvont  lea  pouvoirs  que  U  loi  Ufsigncn 
jk  cct  cflct. 

"  6.  Enfin,  que  pour  obvier  h  I'avenir  k  la  n^cessittf  dc  r^claiuation  pa^ 
reilte  &  ceUe-ci.  ainsi  que  pour  sur>'cillcr  I'cffet  dea  mcfturcs  que  noua  veci«n$ 
dc  proposer,  )ca  gouvcrncmcuts  d'Anglctcrrc  ct  dc  la  France  entrcticDneai  k 
r^gal  dca  trois  puisaancca  voiaiuea  de  Cracovie^  dea  i^pr^aenlaaa  aocr^tlitrfa 
aupr^s  de  cet  Ktat. 

"Telles  aont  lea  prices  que  dods  odressoos  aax  gouvcrncmrnts  de  la 
Grande  Brcta^e  et  de  la  France.  Noua  noua  flattona  que  I't-xamca  dtai 
flute  exposes  dans  le  M^moire  ci  -joint,  prouvcra  que  cea  donandcs  aont  in- 
diqu^  par  la  plus  urgente  n^cesait^^*,  et  que  lea  mesurcs  que  nous  r^bt- 
tnoDS  penvunt  soules  mettre  un  ternie  a  I'tftat  deft  choeea  soua  lequel  dooi 
g^raiaftons  aujourd'hui. 

"  I*^n^tr£s  de  cctte  conviction,  noua  osona  esp^rer  que  la  Praviilcfkcc 
accordera  un  heurcus  bucc£s  Ik  la  pr£seote  demarche,  et  nuus  noua  vKtimir* 
ruuK  lieurcux,  milord,  ai  vuus  vduU-z  bien  Tappuyer  de  votre  bieuveilljuica 
partictdiere. 

"  Nous  avons  rhonneur  d'^trct  avec  la  plua  haute  conaid^'ration. 

"  Milord. 
"  Vos  trte  hontbles  et  trea  ob^isaanta  aervtteora, 

"  Les  Habitans  i>b  Ciucovjiu'* 

"  Cracovie.  M  Mara  16»9*." 

*  This  Document  has  bat  recealW  reached  London  :  iu  delay  b  aitrtbutaftto  to 
ihc  tliiBvidtioiof  trannuiuioit. 
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No.  10. 

PeiitioH  qf  the  principal  Bamker*  and  MerchaaU*  qf  London,  presented  to 
the  Howe  <tf  Conmon$  the  Uth^f  April  1840. 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commont  of  the  United  Kingdom  c^  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  asaembled,  the  petition  of  the  under- 
signed inhabitants  and  Merchants  of  the  City  of  London  and  its  vicinity. 
Sheweth. 

"  That  in  considering  the  present  condition  of  the  commerce  of  this 
country  with  the  Republic  of  Cracow  and  the  losses  arising  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  its  destruction,  your  petitionen  respectfully  b^  to  caU  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Honourable  House  to  the  following  statements : — 

"That  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna^  in  1815^  the  ancient  City  of  Cracow 
and  its  territory  was  made  an  Independent  Republic,  having  a  constitution 
and  national  government  of  its  own. 

"  That  in  accordance  with  the  said  Treaty,  to  which  Great  Britain  was 
a  party,  various  Privileges  and  Immunities  were  given  to  the  said  Republic, 
and  e^>ecially  the  freedom  of  import  and  export  trade,  and  exemption  from 
all  duty. 

"  That  in  consequence  of  such  stipulations  the  commercial  intercourse 
which  had  taken  place  between  this  country  and  the  Republic  of  Cracow 
had  been  productive  of  the  most  favourable  results. 

*'  The  export  chiefly  consisted  of  the  British  manufactured  goods,  and 
of  the  produce  of  our  Colonies. 

"  That  this  trade  which  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years  appeared  so  pro- 
mising has  been,  through  the  occupation  of  Cracow  by  foreign  troops,  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Honourable  House,  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  which  is  no  less  injurious  to  the  independence,  liberty  and  welfare 
of  Cracow,  than  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country :  and  at  the 
same  time  they  respectfully  remind  your  Honourable  House  of  a  pledge 
given  by  the  noble  Viscount,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflbirs,  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  in  the  year  1836»  for  the  permanent  establishment 
of  a  Consul  in  Cracow ;  which  would  be  the  best  means  of  reviving  and 
protecting  the  commerce  between  this  country  and  that  free  town. 

"  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray." 

iSigned  by  aboui  300  Bmken  and  Merthanti  (/  XoNdm.] 
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Article  VIII. 

1.  Discounes,   £y  William  E.  CnANNiNG,D.D.  Glasgow: 

James  Hedderwick  and  Son.     1K38. 

2.  Moral  Views  of  Commerce,  Societtj  and  PofiticSy  in  iteeiw 
Discourses,  By  the  Rev.  Orvillb  Dewbt.  LK>ndon: 
Charles  Fox,  Paternoster  Row.     18.38, 

3.  Society  in  America.  By  Harriet  Martineau,  in 
3  vols.  VoL  iii.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Saunden 
and  Otiey.     1837. 

Among  the  varioua  sen'ices  affecting  our  moral  and  social 
state  which  the  new  world  is  in  process  of  conferring  upon 
the  old,  one  certainly  not  of  the  least  important  ts  the 
change  which  some  of  her  best  men  arebrinjfing  about  in  the 
nature  of  pulpit  oratorj',  and  the  enliglitened  \\tw%  which 
they  take  of  the  object,  scope  and  operation  of  Christianity 
itfielf.  Nor  arc  the  productions  of  these  persons  confined  to 
their  own  country  or  class ;  they  find  their  way  here,  as  well 
as  to  the  continent  of  Europe^ — a  sufiiciently  satiiifactoiy 
indication  of  the  growing  wants  of  the  community, — and 
no  less  a  proof  that  men's  minds  are  approaching  the  re- 
cognition of  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  ecclesiaslacal 
reform. 

In  no  department,  indeed,  of  the  existing  agencies  of  pub- 
lic instruction  is  reform  more  needed  than  in  the  system 
of  administering  religion  to  the  people.  And  this  applies  to 
sects  as  well  as  to  establishments,  to  churches  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  While  a  spirit  of  deep  scrutiny  and  extenaivc 
change  has  of  late  years  >nsited  many — may  we  not  say  most  ? 
— «f  the  chief  operative  instruments  of  men*a  physical  nnd 
moral  amelioration,  it  seems  for  the  most  port  to  have  passed 
over  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  influential 
of  all  moral  agencies.  There  have  certainly  been  some  few 
recent  and  successful  attt-mpts  made  in  this  country  nt  im- 
jirovement  in  the  functions  of  the  sacred  office,  but  they  are 
partial  and  limited. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  the  prevalent  drawbacksj  custom 
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and  prejudice,  upon  the  moral  progrefts  of  mankind  is,  perhaps, 
no^\here  more  conspicuous  than  here ;  they  have  laid  the  pul- 
pit under  the  most  absurd  restrictions  and  limitattuns ;  and 
hence  its  spirit  has  well  nigh  evaporated,  and  it  has  become 
almost  a  dead  letter.  The  confined  and  technical  character 
which  belongs  to  the  common  administration  of  religion  does 
more  than  anything  else  to  disarm  it  of  its  jKjwer.  The  pul- 
pit is  tlie  authorized  expositor  to  men  of  their  duties.  Those 
duties,  it  will  not  be  denied,  press  upon  every  action  and  in- 
btaut  of  human  life.  But  what  now  is  the  consideration 
which  the  pulpit  generally  gives  to  this  wide  and  busy  field 
of  duty  ?  Are  not  whole  spheres  of  human  action  left  out  of 
the  account?  With  the  excei)tiou  of  some  occasional  and 
wholesale  denunciations,  are  not  business,  politics  and  amuse- 
ment passed  by  entirely?  Axe  not  men  1^1  to  say,  when  en- 
gaged in  those  scenes, — "  Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  us 
here"?  Do  they  not  naturally  enough  feel  that  these  engage- 
ments are,  in  a  manner,  set  apart  from  all  sense  of  duty  ?  Is 
it  strange  that  the  public  conscience  is  lax  in  these  mutters  ? 
It  is  a  hard  measure  that  the  pulpit  deals  out  to  these  de- 
partments of  life.  It  never  recognizes  them  as  spheres  of 
duty  J  it  does  nothing  for  the  correction  or  culture  of  men- s 
minds  in  them  ;  and  yet,  everj'  now  and  then,  it  comes  down 
upon  their  aberrations  with  cold,  bitter  and  unsparing  cen- 
sure. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  is  in  itself 
very  great,  and  might  be  made  the  instrument  of  incalculable 
good.  Much  of  that  power  may  remain  unexercised,  or  be 
cgregiously  misdirected;  but  the  character  of  its  agency  must 
ever  continue  a  topic  of  deep  interest  to  every  friend  of  man- 
kind: 

"  Hie  pulpit  (io  the  sober  use 
or  its  legitimate  peculiar  powers) 
Must  jitaod  ackaowtetlgcd,  while  the  world  aholl  «tand. 
The  most  important  and  cflcctuol  guard, 
Suppurt,  and  orniunent  of  virtue's  cause." 

Merely  in  virtue  of  his  office  and  of  the  place  which  he  oc- 
cupies, the  preacher  is  in  possession  of  that  respectful  atten- 
tion which  anywliere  else  it  costs  long  effort  to  obtain,  even 
with  the  advantages  of  talents,  information  and  character. 
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to  give  weight  and  influence  to  the  subject  and  sentitnenti 
his  diacourse.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  he  posscH 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  incessant  rcpctitiou,  that 
can  add  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept/* — "  bi 
a  Uttle  and  there  a  little,"  until  his  object  be  fully  acr«i 
plished,  the  influential  character  of  his  position  becomes  &t 
more  stiiking.  Nor  is  this  moral  instrumentality  circu] 
scribed  to  a  few ;  thousands  possess  and  exercise  it  f"i  -• 

to  ^'cek  upon  the  most  important  portion  of  tlie  cor  ^ 

—the  most  numerous,  the  most  orderly  and  industrious, 
most  reflecting  and  moral  classes.  Sermons  are  to  milUoi 
\rhat  reading  is  to  thousands.  The  hearing  of  the  former 
to  the  uneducated  their  chief  source  of  information  on  topw 
unconnected  with  their  diiily  occupation ;  it  is  the  most  fn 
quent  and  powerful  impulse  to  thought  which  their  miii 
are  in  the  way  of  receiving ;  it  helps  to  fashion,  more  thi 
anything  else,  their  mental  if  not  their  moral  chai-actn 
Hence  the  work  of  education  is  to  a  large  extent  in  thi^  hiui 
of  the  preachers ;  and  where  it  is  not  more  directly  so,  sti 
those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted  are  subjected  in  a  great  di 
gree  to  their  influence.  The  greatest  exertion  is  made,  ar 
generally  with  success,  not  only  to  instil  into  the  minds 
the  yoimg  the  belief  of  such  doctrines  as  are  deemed  in 
portant,  but  permanently  to  influence  their  modes  of  Ihoug: 
and  feeling.  Now  it  cannot  be  gainsayed  that  tliia  is 
powerful  machinery  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  is  worthy 
most  serious  attention. 

Do  the  visible  results  of  such  an  efficient  universal  agicri 
correspond  to  wliat  we  might  suppose  to  be  its  mofit  judi 
cious  working?  If  it  be  right  to  apply  to  the  aclnunistnitcri 
of  religion  the  test,  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,' 
must  surely  be  compelletl  to  acknowledge  some  great  an 
mournful  defect  or  error  in  their  administration.  In 
words  of  an  American  traveller,  when  visiting  Europe, 
assert  that  *'^  there  is  an  amazing  insensibility  in  thu  wov 
"  to  the  sjnritual  character  of  Christianity,  wtiich  secrms 
"  require  some  special  reasons  to  account  for  it.  /Vud  b«d 
"  the  case  is  in  America,  it  seems  to  be  considerably  wotkc 
*•  thift  country  [England.]  Whoever  shall  visit  this,  the  niu 
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^  rcHgioan  nation  in  £urope,  wUl  find  an  acknowledge! 
"  neffUct  of  relit/ion  ami  laxity  of  morale  arnomj  the  hit/her 
"  clashes,  an  acknowledged  ignorance  of  religion  and  inattet^ 
"  tion  to  its  rites  ujnoag  the  lower  classes ;  ye»,  and  mi  ac- 
'*  knowledged  coldness  and  mercenary  spirit  among  mnny  of 
"  the  established  clergy  of  thia  country,  that  will  fill  his  mind 
"  with  painful  emotions,  if  not  with  painful  questions," 
Miss  Martineau  mentions  the  case  of  a  clergyman  from  ono 
of  the  southern  bUitcs  of  the  Union,  who  complained  that  du- 
rinf^  all  the  years  of  his  ministry  no  token  had  reached  him 
that  he  had  impressed  the  minds  of  his  flock,  more  or  less. 
He  did  not  know  that  any  one  discourse  had  affected  them 
more  than  any  other.  Now,  we  will  answer  for  it,  this  case 
describes  the  situation  of  some  thousand  preachers  in  this 
country.  They  preach  on  from  year  txi  year,  A\-ithout  any 
sensible  effect.  The  fault,  we  apprehend,  lies  here,  that  they 
proceed  upon  a  wrong  principle, — a  principle,  however,  al- 
most universally  adopted, — that  sermons,  pxilpits,  priests,  all 
the  active  a^'iits  that  arc  labouring,  or  in  any  way  concerned 
in  the  scmce  of  religion,  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  objects 
and  vocation,  severed  from  the  great  mass  of  human  actions 
and  interests.  The  e^^l  lies  in  a  superstition,  to  use  the 
words  of  an  American  preacher,  "  of  belie\Hng  that  religion 
is  something  else  than  goodness."  From  this  it  arises  that 
religious  goodness  is  separated  from  active  personal  and  so- 
cial goodness.  Pulpit-oratory  has  been  too  exclusively  cm- 
ployed  in  speculations  on  the  world  to  come,  and  on  abstract 
principles  of  belief  which  arc  to  ainy  us  thither,  losing  sight 
meanwhile  of  our  world  of  actual  existence,  when  it  is  only 
by  a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  which  the  latter,  in  its 
manifold  relations,  throws  in  our  way,  that  we  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  the  former.  The 
question  is,  are  we  justified  in  believing  a  priori  that  men  in 
general,  by  frequenting  places  of  worshiji,  become  wiser  and 
better?  are  they  more  informed  as  to  the  duties  which  they 
owe  to  one  another,  to  society,  and  to  themiielves  ?  i^t^^\  is  the 
way  to  ascertain  those  duties  cleared  and  facilitated  for  them 
by  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit?  iVre  they  instructed  in 
what  manner  the  performance  of  such  and  such  moral  obli- 
gations, and  the  avoidance  of  such  and  such  errors,  will  tend 
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to  bring  about  a  happier  state  of  being,  both  as  regards  tlie 
commuoity  to  vbich  they  belong,  and  themselves  iacUri- 
dually?     As  applicable  to   the  general  case,   (there   are  no 
doubt  many  txcL-ptions,)  we  have  no  hesitation  in  aiisiweruig 
these  questions  in  the  negative.    Let  not  clergymen,  then, 
complain  of  the  indifference  of  the  ]>eop1e  to  their  discourses ; 
— the  fault  is  in  their  own  system.     The  pulpit  ia   not — do» 
not  in  any  country — answering  the  call  wliich  the  human 
heart  has  a  right  to  make  upon  it,  and  uhich  the  awakened 
mind  of  the  world  is  now  making  with  double  eoriicstnen. 
The  cthcicncy  of  the  ])neathood,  as  it  exists,  is  not  comnien- 
surate  with  its  power. 

lu  past  times  the  prevalent  modes  and  system  of  teach- 
ing Christianity  had  a  certain  adaptation  to  the  ignorance, 
the  barbarism,  the  low  state  of  morals,  nnd  the  pcr%'erted 
condition  of  society  existing  contemporaneously  \nth  them. 
They  were  some  restraint  upon  ucc.  They  taught  man  to 
think  himself  something  more  than  a  mere  perishing  animaJ. 
They  had  their  mission  and  their  day.  But  the  time  for 
those  systems  seems  past  or  passing  away.  All  great  changes 
in  the  features  or  constitution  of  society  brought  on  by  the 
general  progress  of  the  human  intellect,  must  be  accom- 
panied with  a  correspondent  advance  in  religious  knowledge, 
ajid  the  modes  of  its  tuition  and  application.  Changes  are 
coming  fast  upon  the  world.  In  the  violent  struggle  of 
opposite  interests,  the  decaying  links  which  have  bound  men 
together  in  the  old  forms  of  society,  arc  snapping  asun- 
der one  after  another.  Must  we  look  forward  to  a  hopeless 
succession  of  evils,  in  which  exasperated  parties  will  be  alter- 
nately victors  and  victims,  till  all  sink  under  some  one  power 
whose  interest  it  is  to  preserve  a  quiet  despotism  ?  Who  can 
hoi>e  for  a  better  result,  unlcs!>  the  great  lesson  be  Icanit, 
that  there  con  be  no  essential  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  society  without  the  improvement  of  men  as  mora]  and  re- 
ligious beings  ;  and  how  can  this  be  effected  but  by  the  adap- 
tation of  religious  truths  to  the  wants  of  the  age  ? 

It  woidd  seem  from  the  practice  behig  so  universal,  that 
the  duty  of  a  minister  of  religion  is  held  to  be  indispensably 
bound  up  in  giving  his  sen^ments  once  or  twice  o  week 
upon  some  passage  of  Scripture,  often  chosen  at  i-andom  from 
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the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  a  practice  that  elicited  the  ridi- 
cule of  Voltaire,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  some  show  of  jua- 
tiBcatiou.  The  late  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  her  able  remarks  upon 
Gilbert  Wakefield's  pamphlet  relative  to  social  worship,  no- 
tices lliis  custom^  and  attributes  to  it  in  a  great  measure 
the  vague  and  desultory  manner  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
religion  arc  taught.  She  very  justly  observes,  that  a  congre- 
gation may  attend  for  years,  even  a  good  preacher,  and  never 
hear  the  evidences  of  either  natural  or  revealed  religion  regu- 
larly explained  to  them :  they  may  attend  for  years,  and 
never  hear  a  connected  system  of  moral  duties  extending  to 
the  different  situations  and  relations  of  life.  This  custom  of 
prefixing  to  every  pulpit  discourse  a  sentence  taken  indiscri- 
minately from  any  part  of  the  Scriptures,  under  the  name  of 
a  text,  while  it  serves  to  supersede  a  more  methodical  course 
of  instruction,  tends  to  keep  up  in  the  minds  of  the  gene- 
rality of  hearers,  a  very  superstitious  idea  of  the  equal  sa- 
crcclnesa  and  importance  of  every  part  of  so  miscellaneous  a 
collection.  If  these  insulated  discourses,  of  which  each  is 
complete  in  itself  and  therefore  can  have  but  little  compass, 
were  digested  into  a  regular  plan  of  lectures,  supiwrt^d  by  a 
course  of  reading,  to  which  the  audience  might  be  directed, 
it  would  have  the  further  advantiige  of  rousing  the  inattenr 
tive,  and  restraining  the  rambling  hearer,  by  the  interest 
which  would  be  created  by  such  a  connected  series  of  infor- 
mation. She  further  suggests,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
join  to  religious  information  some  instruction  in  the  laws 
of  our  country,  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  fomided  upon 
moiids,  and  which  by  a  strange  solecism  are  obligatory  upon 
all,  and  yet  scarcely  promulgated,  much  less  explained. 

The  office  of  ministers  of  religion  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  nearly  confined,  in  their  teaching  capacity,  to  the 
expounding  of  the  Bible.  Now  the  Bible,  it  is  true,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  the  most  important  records  in  the  history 
of  man ;  and,  in  a  general  way,  there  cannot  be  a  more  suit- 
able or  authoritative  rallying  point  around  which  we  may  ga- 
ther to  reap  high  religious  impressions  and  a  deep  sense  of 
duty.  But  it  does  not  comprehend  the  wkoie  history  of  man, 
nor  does  it  contain  all  the  abstract  truths  in  reference  to  the 
human  race  which  it  is  necessary  to  know.  So  that  a  thorough 
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regarded  as   idcDtical  with  a  thorough  accomplishzncnt  for 
pulpit  teaching,  any  more  thiin  we  are  to  suptMse  tliat  Isjiiah 
and  the  other  prophets  wouUl  have  been  rocntaUy  nnd  edu- 
cationally accomplished  for  their  work,  by  being  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Mohcs,  iu&tead  of^ 
— though  iii'st  indeed  thoroufchly  imbued  nitti  these, — know- 
ing besides  fully  luid  deeply  the  wants  of  their  nation  at  thtl 
time;  the  movings  to  and  fro  ;  the  vices,  errors,  powers,  ten- 
dencies, prospects  of  their  race.     ^Vhen  the  Bible  shuU  be 
studied  as  liistory ;  when  men  have  learnt  not  only  the  (^tiA 
and  principles  contained  in  it,  but  also  to  ^l' 
of  those  facts  in  theireonsequences,  nnd  wliii   ■ 
cipica  in  their  applicatiouj  are  local  and  transient,  which  are 
universal  and  permanent, — then  will  criticism  have  accom- 
plished its  useful  and  philanthropic  work.     The  study  and 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  of  all  that  is  really  and  lastingly  hn- 
portant  in  it,  will  be  as  simple  as  it  is  now  complex.     Pulpit 
eloquence  will  tlien  exert  over  us  a  living,  active,  practical 
power,  entering  into  the  very  home  of  our  hearts  and  the 
realities  of  our  being.    The  object  of  a  Chi'istian  miniftter 
we  believe  to  be  the  formation  of  a  high  and  holy  character 
in  the  people.     For  this  purpose  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
deid  with  oil  the  Luducncea  aud  occurrences,  tlie  in&titutiom 
and  events,  the  connexions  and  relations  of  society  that  can 
bear  on  the  formation  of  character.     No  fact  oi  imj)ortancc 
to  this  object  in  man's  morale  physical,  or  social  being  should 
be  looked  upon  by  him  as  foreign  or  extraneous. 

In  thus  Htatiug  what  appear  some  of  the  most  serious  de- 
fects in  the  present  system  of  pulpit  teaching,  and  suggesting 
a  course  of  proceeding  whereby  they  may  be  remedied,  and 
the  sacred  function  rendered  most  available  for  its  lofty  pur- 
poses of  good,  let  it  not  be  supposed  thut  \vc  forget  that  the 
pulpit  has  to  deal  also  with  topics  nnd  questions  of  duty  tJiai 
go  down  to  the  depths  of  the  human  heart, — with  faith  and 
love,  repentance  and  self-dcnitU,  and  di^intereiitedness, — aiMl 
that  its  princi|>al  business  is  thus  to  moke  the  fountain  pure. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  esteem  of  st-condiuy  importnnrc 
the  propagation  of  correct  notious  respecting  the  character  uf 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  mission,  lilc  and  character  of  Chmt, 
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and  the  aim,  object  and  opcralton  of  his  religion, — its  hopea 
and  promises  j  cverj'thing,  in  short,  thnt  appertains  to  the 
general  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  duty  and  privilege  of  a  true 
Christian  minister.  KcUginn,  however,  has  ao  outwnrd  form 
as  well  as  an  inward  spirit ;  that  form  is  the  whole  lawful 
action  of  life ;  and  it  h  only  where  the  preacher  is  sufficiently 
persuaded  of  this,  and  his  convictions  and  exertions  centre  in 
a  joint  attention  to  both,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  duties  of 
his  office  can  be  fully,  satisfactorily  and  beneficially  dis- 
charged. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  re- 
gard this  manifestation  as  a  sine  qnd  non  in  a  fair  estimate  of 
religious  eloqucuce, — to  imdcrvalue  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  not  obacr\'ed  this  combined  attention  merely  because 
they  have  not  observed  it,  would  go  to  dispamgo  on  very  in- 
,  sufficient,  if  not  fanciful  grounds,  some  of  the  most  useful 
Faud  eminent  of  Christian  discourses.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
hitherto  that  the  preacher  has  acted  upon,  if  he  has  recog- 
nised this  twofold  aspect  in  the  field  of  religious  speculation. 
\VIien  Dr.  Channing's  works  first  made  their  appearance 
iu  this  country,  all  kind-hearted  and  clear-headed  men  wel- 
comed them  as  a  treasiu^  of  noble  and  elevating  thoughts, 
both  on  the  religious  and  secular  topics  of  which  they 
treat ;  thoughts  too  clothed  iu  a  soul-stirring  eloquence  of 
diction,  and  bearing  the  impress  in  every  page  of  a  sincerity, 
earnestness,  simplicity  and  benevolence  that  had  before  been 
indicated  in  the  productions  of  no  modem  divine.  These 
works  grew  quickly  into  popularity.  They  have  since  gone 
on  increasing  in  celebrity,  their  number  and  value  being  oc- 
casionally augmented  by  fresh  contributions  from  the  gifted 
author,  as  the  edition  prefixed  to  our  present  remarks  amply 
testifiea.  And  all  this  because  they  speak  in  a  manner  and 
spirit  never  previously  manifested  to  the  wants — the  moral 
and  spiritual  wants — of  the  present  and  rising  geuci*ation. 
The  more  tlunking  portion  of  the  world  had  grown  tired  of 
the  jargon  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  ordinaty 
pulpits.  There  was  a  change  wanting  both  in  the  sentiment 
and  diction  of  religious  discourses.  Some  collateral  and  kin- 
dred }igcncies  of  intellectual  instruction  and  delight  had  al- 
ready presented  themselves  to  the  sensibilities  of  men  under 
a  new  phase  of  beauty  and  attractiveness,  as  poetry,  for  in- 
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stance,  and  some  fresh  ones  may  be  said  to  have  started  int 

existence.  The  progress  of  mind  had  brought  oq  these  chan^ 
and  creations ;  and  why  should  not  the  same  influence  cxtenc 
to  the  higher  departments  of  thought  and  study  immediately^J 
connected  with  the  most  spiritual,  sanctifying  and  paratnouAt 
of  human  relations  ?     To  an  age  become  indifferent  to  reli- 
gion— an  age  that  has  been  moat  aptly  described  as  "  desti-J 
tute  of  faith,  yet  terrified  at  scepticiatn,"  the  writings  and 
discourses  of  Channing  came  as  a  quickening  and  refreshing] 
stimulus.     Many  a  pcrturl>ed  and  forlorn  spirit,  grown  dis-l 
gustcd  with  the  thousand  times  reiterated  inanities  of  tbc] 
ordinarj"  pulpits,  felt  reconciled  and  invigorated,  "  liatcnedi 
awhile  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,"  and  betook  himself  to] 
the  once  forsaken  though  now  recovered  paths  of  CKristinnity. , 
To  such  it  was  like  the  opening  of  a  new  a^ra,  the  dawn  of  a 
more  propitious  day  on  the  world  of  theology.    Those  ^bo» 
spiritually,  had  fallen  as  it  were  into  the  darkness  and  shadow 
of  death,  now  opened  their  eyes  U|>un  scenes  of  iiiteUcetrialaiid 
moral  beauty,  lit  up  with  heavenly  radiance^  that  had  nrver 
before  been  presented  to  their  mental  vision. 

In  the  hands  of  the  customarj'  dispensers  of  jiulpit  in- 
struction, in  the  Old  World  especially,  religion,  we  repeat, 
had  come  to  be  regarded  by  some  of  tlie  more  intelligent  as 
a  dull  affair ;  if  not  as  a  mere  form  or  fallacy,  yet  as  n  meir 
system  of  belief  ending  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
Where  it  was  looked  upon  as  something  more,  it  hod  been 
rendered,  through  a  vicious  instrumentality,  of  a  sombre 
and  forbidding  aspect,  asceticism  being  its  chief  character- 
istic, as  indeed  it  continues  in  a  great  measure  to  be.  For 
philosophical  minds  it  was  time  for  an  earnest  enforcemmt 
of  its  sanctions  upon  more  rational  principles.  Its  admini- 
strators liad  not  kept  pace  with  the  better  portion  of  the 
people ;  in  a  comparison  of  theur  relative  position  with  that 
of  their  clerical  predecessors,  tliere  was  and  is  xin  evident  do- 
clcnsiou.  They  were  not  just  types  of  the  better  kind  of  re^ 
ligious  feeling  of  their  age.  There  were  no  Jeremy  Taykm, 
nor  Barrows,  nor  Halls,  nor  Tillotsous  adapted  to  the  times. 
The  world's  advancement  in  physical  science,  and  \\\  some 
dcpiu-tments  of  intellectual  and  moral,  possessed  fitting  re- 
presentatives in  the  eminent  living  names  that  had  devoted 
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themselves  respectively  to  such  pursuits  ;  but  the  province  of 
sacred  science  was  destitute  of  its  adequate  expoucnts,  not 
only  in  establishments,  but  among  sectarian  bodies.  In  this 
^dearth  of  true  religious  tuachcra,  Pr.  Channing  came  forth 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  intellectual  spirit  of  Christianity, — 
a  shape  indeed  alone  suited  to  win  the  conBdencc  and  rever- 
ence of  his  contemporaries  most  worthy  of  especial  care,  and 
to  become  their  religioua  "  guide,  philosopher  and  friend."  He 
came  as  the  apostle  of  perfect  religious  freedom,  to  shake  off 
the  trammels  of  sectarianism,  to  amuhdute  the  formality  and 
rigour  of  creeds,  and  to  induce  others,  like  himself,  "  to  stand 
*'  under  the  open  sky  in  the  broad  light,  looking  far  and 
"  wide,  seeing  with  their  own  eyes,  hearing  with  their  own 
"  ears,  and  following  truth  meekly  but  resolutely,  however 
"  arduous  or  solitary  be  the  path  to  which  she  leads." 

Most  of  the  religious  publications  of  the  day  were  pre- 
eminently dull,  vapid,  commonplace.  The  very  topic  which 
of  all  others  is  most  entitled  by  its  importance  to  claim  the 
writer's  whole  strength  of  thought  and  feelingj  connected  as 
it  is  with  our  noblest  faculties,  to  which  understanding,  rea- 
>«on,  imagination  and  taste  should  consecrate  their  loftiest  ef- 
rforta,  was,  of  all  subjects,  treated  most  feebly,  tamely  and  even 
repulsively.  Some  splendid  exceptions  there  might  be  ;  but 
in  general,  modem  theological  writers  liad  so  monotonously 
followed  in  the  long-trodden  paths, — the  professed  explorers 
of  religious  truths  had  planted  their  footsteps  so  exactly  in  the 
track  of  their  predecessors,  us  might  occasion  wonder  that  so 
illiniituble  a  field  for  excursion  should  not  have  tempted  some 
adventurous  spirit  from  the  beaten  way,  were  we  unmindful 
of  the  vassalage  which  has  so  long  broken  down  the  mind  in 
the  department  of  theology.  The  state  of  theological  publica- 
tion at  this  period.  In  reference  to  this  country  and  Germany, 
is  thus  described  by  an  American  writer : 

"  In  England,"  he  sAj-s,  "  the  science  of  thiwlogy.  80  far  *9  it  U  con- 
oected  wilh  revealed  relitjion,  has  fallen  into  general  neglect.  Of  thoia 
who  treat  its  lubjecti,  fuw  deserve  a  bearing,  and  the  fvw  who  deserve 
cannot  obtain  it.  A  few  professedly  learned  works  have  of  late  aj>i>eared ; 
but  fur  the  most  part  they  are  mere  compilations,  made  without  jadgement 
4Dd  accuracy,  and  coDformed  to  the  creed  of  the  Church.  There  have  been 
aomc  bulky  republications  of  old  divine*  Uitlc  suited  to  the  wanta  of  the 
age.     iSIust  other  religtous  works  that  appear  ace  evidently  intended  only 
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for  the  *  religious  |jubtic' ;  a  phnue  that  boa  bccnmu  fAmiliar,  hd 
io  some  degree  the  choract^^r  of  the  times.  Should  tJicy  pass  bcj'ond^ 
narrow  circle,  tbej*  would,  I  few,  contribute  notUingto  ren«ier  Chri«ticnit 
more  respected.  A  very  difTcrent  class  of  writers  is  rvqiiircd  Co  assert  fori 
religion  its  true  character  and  authority.  !a  Germany  there  is  a  large  body 
of  theologians^  of  whom  tlic  moat  eminent  have  been  oblc  and  Icftmed  crities. 
They  have  thrown  rauuh  light  upon  the  history,  language  and  contcota  oriht 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenl.  lliey  have  relcaaed  themselres  friua 
the  thraldom  of  traditionary  errors.  Bat  they  hare,  in  many  cases,  anb- 
ttitutcd  for  these  errors  the  most  extravagant  apecolations  of  their  own.  Nor, 
with  some  exceptions,  does  the  power  of  Christianity  show  itacU*  in  their 
writings." 

In  the  liistory  of  religiotis  literature  a  remarkable  faUing 
off  appears  in  its  higher  manifcatations  of  power  and  origi- 
nality us  we  approach  the  present  period  from  the  days  of  the 
eminent  divines  of  the  Restoration.  That  there  has  not  been 
-wonting  in  the  English  church  an  abundant  display  of  talent 
in  various  forms  and  direo.tions  will  not  l>e  denied.  Among 
the  clergy  of  tlie  Ki>tabli»hmcnt  there  have  been  many  pro- 
foimd  and  elegant  scholars,  well  versed  in  ancient  learning;, 
proficients  in  the  belles-lettrctj  discoverers  in  physiciil  phi- 
losopliy ;  but  to  moral  and  religious  science  they  have  been 
scanty  and  inefficient  contributors.  No  department  of  intel- 
lectual exertion  has  suffered  so  much  irom  the  disregard  of  its 
professed  cidtivators.  Since  the  age  of  Barrow  and  Taylor 
there  has  been  no  popular  writer  or  preacher  upon  Chriatian 
ethics,  s^'stematically,  or  in  the  shape  of  discourses,  in  this 
country,  who  has  decidedly  carried  forward  the  human  intel- 
lect; who  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  thought,  carn.'ing  away 
with  him  the  heart  of  tlie  reader,  creating  there  fresh  life  and 
energy  and  zeal,  and  opening  new  and  higher  views  of  gospel 
light  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  the  beauty  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  cogency  of  his  aj*guraenta.  As  for  Bishop  Butler, 
though  he  is  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among  the  master  minds  of 
the  human  race,  yet  liis  obscure  and  cramped  style  of  writing;, 
besides  the  abstract,  metaphysical  cast  of  his  mund  s|>ccula- 
tiona,  precludes  his  being  considered  as  an  exception  to  oux 
position,  notwithstanding  the  retrieving  character  of  a  few  of 
'  his  sermons.  Simitar  reasons  might  be  adduced  for  placing 
Dr.  Clarke  in  the  same  category.  Several  other  divines  of  the 
English  chui-ch,  who  have  obtained  considerable  celebrity, , 
added,  iu  fact,  little  or  nothing  to  the  stock  of  rcligMm&  sci* 
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occ  which  they  received.  Paley  is  looked  upon  by  some  as 
'a  great  name ;  what  he  did  see  he  saw  with  clearness,  but  his 
\'iew  was  too  circumscribed  and  partial ;  he  was  devoid  of  the 
intellectual  thirst  and  energy  requisite  for  enlarged  conquests 
in  the  regions  of  Cliristiau  philo&opliy.  He  had  no  irrepres- 
sible desire  to  sound  the  depths  ol'  hl»  own  naturcj  or  to  as- 
cend to  wide  and  all-reconciliug  views  of  the  works  and  ways 
of  God.  His  sermons  arc  remarkable  for  their  plaiin  and 
strong  expositions  of  duty,  and  their  awakening  appeals  to 
the  coHscicncc,  rather  than  for  their  sway  over  the  heart,  or 
their  exhibitions  of  the  moral  beauty  of  Christianity.  Still 
it  woidd  be  unjust  not  to  admit,  in  passing,  that  nn  the  im- 
portant topic  of  the  Chiistian  e\'idenccs5  he  has  laboured  to 
good  purposCj  and  that  his  Mora  PauliruK  possesses  consider- 
able originality  of  idea,  ns  well  as  novelty  of  interest.  Many 
chapters  of  his  Natural  Thcologj*,  particularly  that  ou  the 
Goodness  of  the  Deity,  are  eminently  entitled  to  the  best  at- 
tention of  ail,  from  the  high  character  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  argument  is  based. 

But  not  to  the  English  church  alone  do  we  look  for  proof 
of  the  barrenness  of  theological  literature,  and  of  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  the  intellect  in  rehgion  ;  the  protectant  sects 
supply  it  as  well. 

Besides  the  late  Robert  HaU — a  great  man  certainly — 
there  have  been  but  few  popidar  preachers  or  writers  among 
the  dissenters,  in  whose  works  or  pulpit  ministrations  we  re- 
cognise religion  as  cooperating  with  the  high  philosophy  of 
man  for  enhghtcned  practical  purposes  of  society;  and  even 
his  genius  cannot  claim  credit  for  having  done  more  than 
made  the  best  of  the  position  he  occupied  within  a  restricted 
sphere  of  religious  belief  and  meditation.  His  superiority 
consists  in  the  energj',  and  marshnling  and  garniture  of  his 
thoughts,  rather  than  in  their  intrinsic  nature  and  essence. 
He  does  not  dive  into  the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness, 
and,  thence  evoking  holy  and  elevating  views  of  human  na- 
ture, perceive  at  once  and  intuitively  as  it  were,  their  recon- 
cilement Viith  revelation  in  modes  of  moral  grandeur  and 
beauty  heretofore  unrecognised. 

Considering  the  restraints  under  which  the  mind  has  been 
bound  down  for  ages  in  respect  to  all  inquiries  inrolving  the 
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essentinl  character  of  the  rcH^on  of  Christians, — reflecting 
that  for  so  long  a  period  there  has  existed  a  prescribed  fte\d 
for  theological  speculation,  beyond  which  it  was  not  allowable 
to  trespass, — that  the  inquirer  might  change  hia  position 
within  that  sphere  as  be  Uked,  but  Avaa  pennittcd  to  break 
up  no  fresh  ^^und,  nor  to  jmss  the  consecrated  houndmry, 
on  pain  oi'  maran-af/ia,  considering  these  things  we  need  no! 
wonder  at  the  results  we  witness.  Freedom  is  essential  to 
the  projn'css  and  efficacy  of  whatsoever  department  of  thou^M 
or  inquiry  the  mind  is  engaged  upon.  The  mischievous  effects 
of  this  intellectual  bondage  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known* 
and  need  to  be  set  forth  with  a  new  eloquence. 

'*  If,"  says  Ch&aning, "  progress  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  ukiI,  and  th« 
very  aim  of  iU  creation,  then  no  wrong  can  br  infliclMl  on  it  to  ^ierom, 
as  to  bind  it  down  everlastingly  to  a  fixed,  unvarying  creed,  especially  if 
this  creed  was  framed  in  an  age  of  darkness,  crime,  and  politica]  and  n- 
ligiooB  fttrlfc.  This  tyranny  is  pre-eminently  treoaon  against  humaa  na- 
ture, ir  growth  be  the  saprcme  law  and  purpose  of  the  mind,  then  the 
very  truth  which  was  suited  to  one  age,  may.  if  made  the  limit  of  fvtim 
ones,  become  a  positive  evil ;  just  as  the  garment  in  which  childhood  aports 
with  cose  and  joy,  would  irritate  and  deform  the  enlarging  frame,  God, 
having  framed  the  soul  for  expansion,  has  placed  it  in  the  mid»t  nf  an  nn- 
limitod  universe,  to  receive  fresh  impulses  and  impressions  without  cod ; 
and  man  'dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority',  would  sever  it  from  this  mb- 
limc  connexion,  and  would  shape  it  after  hia  own  ignorance  or  narrow 
views.  The  effects  are  as  neceaear)'  aa  they  are  raanmful.  The  miml.  m 
proportion  ns  it  is  cut  off  from  free  communication  with  nature,  with  tr* 
vclation,  with  God.  with  itself,  loses  its  life,  just  as  the  body  droops  vrbca 
debarred  from  the  fresh  and  the  cheering  light  of  heaven.  Its  vision  is  coo- 
tnicted,  its  unergivs  blighted,  its  movements  construued.  It  fintls  heattfa 
only  in  action,  tt  is  perfect,  only  in  aa  far  as  it  is  self-formed.  Let  tts 
not  be  misapprehended.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that  the  raind  ne<ds  the 
aid  of  human  instructioa,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  bat  this  it  OMtda 
as  a  material  to  act  upon,  and  not  as  a  lesson  to  be  mechanically  leorciod. 
The  great  aim  of  instruction  should  be,  to  give  the  mind  the  consciousoeas 
and  free  useofits  own|K>wer3.  Thclessof  iafttructiun  the  better,  ifitonl^ 
propose  to  engender  a  slavish  dcp<>ndeuce  and  on  inert  faith.  The  sauI 
often  owes  its  beat  acquisitions  to  itself.  They  come  to  it  from  gtimpMHi 
of  its  own  nature,  which,it  cannot  trace  to  human  teaching,  from  the 
whispers  of  a  divine  voice,  from  stirrings  and  aspirations  of  its  own  oa- 
folding  and  uuboundod  eiit-rgies,  from  the  indistinct  dawning  of  new  trutha« 
or  from  the  sudden  brighteaing  of  old  truths,  which,  if  left  to  act  freely 
work  a  mighty  revolu(i<m  within.  Against  these  iu^piratiunb,  if  so  thry 
may  be  called,  which  belong  to  the  individual,  and  wluch  are  pcrpetUAily 
bursting  the  limits  of  received  ideas,  the  apirit  of  religious  tynuuiy  wmgc* 
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I  cbief  aoil  mQst  unrelenting  wbj.  It  dreads  DOthing  so  much  as  ft  mind 
in  which  these  diviner  notions  inanifc-at  themselves  in  power.  That  it 
should  have  so  succeeded  iu  checking  and  stifling  them,  is  one  of  the  very 
mournful  reflectiaDs  forced  on  us  bv  human  history.  We  Imvc  here  one 
great  cause  of  the  sterility  of  theological  literature.  Religion,  by  being 
imposed  u  a  yoke,  hx^  snbduod  the  faculties,  which  it  waa  meant  to 
quicken  ;  and,  what  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  like  all  otlicr  yokes,  it  has 
of^cn  excited  a  mad  resistance,  which  has  sought  compensation  for  past 
restraints  in  licentiousness,  and  disgraced  the  boly  name  of  freedom,  by 
attaching  it  to  impiety  and  shameless  excess." 

One  effect,  above  all  others  to  be  regretted,  of  this  binding 
on  the  intellect  a  "  burden  grievous  to  be  borne  ",  is,  that 
lodem  European  literature  has  separated  itself  from  Christi- 
llty.  The  most  popular  English  poet  of  his  day,  once  the 
object  of  such  [lassiouatc  admiration,  appeared,  a  writeTj  un- 
der every  aspect  the  most  adverse  to  the  Christian  character ; 
yet  the  time  has  been,  when  hia  tide  of  fashion  was  at  its 
height,  that  one  could  hardly  remark  u]>on  his  immorality 
without  being  exposed  to  the  charge  of  narrow mindedn ess  or 
hypocrisy.  A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  February, 
1830,  (p.  -117)  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  his  life  by  Moore, 
speaks  of  Byron,  oa  having  been  throughout  his  whole  course 
"  a  noble  being '^,  "  morally  and  intellectually"  as  all  but  "  the 
ba.se  and  blind"  must  feci.  The  patriarch  of  German  litera- 
ture not  long  ago  left  the  world  amid  a  general  chorus  of 
applause  from  his  coimtrymen,  to  which  a  dissentient  voice 
has  for  sume  time  scarcely  been  tolerated  among  them.  His 
popularity  may  be  compared  with  that  which  Voltaire  en- 
joyed iu  France  during  the  hist  century.  There  may  be  dif- 
ferent opinions  respecting  Ida  genius.  In  whatever  other 
respects  he  might  be  superior,  he  had  nothing  uf  tlie  bril- 
Uant  wit  of  Voltaire,  nor  of  his  keenness  of  remark  ;  and  no- 
thing of  the  truly  honest  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  which 
is  sometimes  discovered  by  that  clever  but  iuconsistent  writer. 
No  generous  sentiment  ever  prompted  Goethe  to  place  him- 
self in  imprudent  opposition  to  any  misuse  of  power.  The 
principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  virtue  and  happiness 
were  to  him  as  though  they  were  not.  His  strongest  sym- 
pathies were  not  wHh  the  higher  feelings  of  oiur  nature.  In 
hia  mind  Christianity  was  on  a  level  with  the  Pagan  mytho- 
logy, except  as  being  of  a  harsher  and  gloomier  character. 
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and  possessing  less  poetical  beauty.     In  a  scene,  intended  »■ 
be  ludicrous,  in  the  prologue  to  his  "  Faust",  he  introducefl 
the  Supreme   Being  as  one  of  his  dramatis  persotuK  with 
about  the  same  reverence  as  Lucion  shows  townixla  Jiipit 
In  his  most  celebrated  works  you  seldom  or  never  fucct  w'li 
the  strong,  heartfelt  expression  of  a  high  moral  truth  or  ooble 
sentiment. 

An  absence  of  religious  principle  and  bclicF,  simitar  to  that 
which  has  of  late  years  characterized  so  much  of  the  )>opular 
literature  of  the  day,  appears  in  tlic  speculations  of  sevc 
men  of  high  intellectual  endowments.    Ajid  what  is  retnii 
able  is,  that  the  productions  of  some  of  these  philosophc 
have  been  receivci.1  by  the  most  able  mid  popular  of  our  con-^ 
temporaries,  with  scarcely  a  remark  upon  the  fact  that  their 
spcculatiuns  conducted  directly  to  the  dreary  gxilf  of  uttc 
scepticism.     In  a  large  proportion  of  writings  which   touch 
upon  the  higher  topics  of  philosophy,  we  perceive  more  or 
less  disbelief  or  disregard  of  what  u  Christian  must  coDBi<ler 
as  the  great  truths  of  religion.     No  cuic  can  read   without 
interest  the  work  which,  just  as  he  was  terminating  his  bril- 
liant career,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  left  as  a  Icgncj*,  containing^ 
the  last  thoughts  of  a  philosoiiher.    Yet  in  this  work,  written ' 
as  life  was  fast  receding,  instead  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  conscious  individual,  we  find  that  his 
imagination  rested  on  a  dream,  borrowed  from  Pognn  philo- 
sophy, of  the  pre-existence  and  future  glories  of  the  tlankiog 
principle,  assuming  new  modes  of  being  without  memory  of, 
the  past.     It  is  not  merely  to  the  appearance  of  such  specu*! 
lotions  that  we  are  to  hwk  as  characteristic  of  the  age,  but  to 
the  fact  that  their  publication  excites  so  Uttle  attention,  that 
they  blend  so  readily,  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  I 
prevaiUng  tone  of  its  liteniture. 

During  this  state  of  the  religious  influences,  not  only  on 
the  general  intellect  but  on  the  better  order  of  minds,  the] 
works   of  Clianning   were    first  published.      lie   ap[trarcd 
among  us,  not  personally  it  is  true,  but  by  t)iut  faithful  re- 
presentative, the  press,  as  a  religious  and  moral  regenerator,  j 
not  unlike  Schlcicrraacher  in  Germany,  or  Harbieri  in   Italy^ ' 
only  with  a  more  effective  universality  of  purpose*     He  come 
as  the  expouader  of  the  intellectual  tendcucieft  and  thei 
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moral  influences  of  Chriatianit}-.  He  appealed  both  to  the 
reasnu  and  the  feelings,  uud  with  that  cqitipui^e  of  truthful 
earnestness  best  calculated  to  guard  against  taoaticism  on 
the  one  hand,  or  dry  cold  rationalism  on  the  other.  He 
aims  at  exalting  the  religious  feeling  through  enlightening 
and  strcngtheuing  the  understanding,  lattle  or  nothing  of 
this  had  ever  been  done  by  previous  divines,  at  least  with 
anything  like  the  ability  and  efficiency  that  the  subject  is 
worthy  of.  The  prevalent  theology  tended  to  contravene  and 
degrade  the  strongest  and  mo»t  sacred  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties, and  thus  expose  the  mind  to  the  worst  delusioUB. 
Some  of  its  advocates  had  even  recommended  "  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  understanding ''  as  preparatory*  to  its  reception. 
The  history  of  the  Church  is  the  best  comment  on  the  effects 
of  this  system ;  but  Dr.  Channing  has  so  admirably  ex- 
plained how  injury  must  necessarily  accrue  to  religion  when 
f  reason  is  divorced  from  it,  that  we  shall  extract  his  words. 
t. 
on  ui 
Tow 
and  I 


I 


\ 


'  Th(^  human  foiil  has  a  uaity.  Its  rarioiu  faculties  are  adnptcd  to  one 
btiicr.  One  life  perviidei  it ;  and  its  beauty,  strength,  and  growth,  depend 
on  uothing  BO  much,  us  on  iliu  h&rDiouy  And  jouit  action  of  all  its  principles. 
To  wound  and  degrade  it  in  any  of  its  powers,  and  especially  in  tbc  noUf 
and  distinguishing  power  of  reason,  is  to  inflict  on  it  universal  injury.  No 
notion  is  more  fnlse,  than  that  the  heart  is  to  thrive  by  dwartiiig  the  JntLd- 
lect ;  that  perplexing  doctrines  arc  liic  bmt  Taod  of  piety  ;  that  rdlgioo  flou- 
rishes moit  luxiuiiintly  in  mivls  and  darkness.  Reasun  was  given  for  (ukI 
OS  its  great  object ;  and  (or  him  it  should  be  kept  sacred,  invigorated,  cla- 
rified, protected  from  human  usurpntion,  and  inspired  with  a  meek  aelf- 
revercnce." 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  the  salutary  working  of  the  joint 
action  of  feeling  and  reason  and  religion. 

"  Tbu  soul  never  acts  to  eflectuolly  or  joy  fully,  as  when  all  its  powers  and 
affections  conspire  ;  as  when  thought  and  feeling,  reason  and  sensibility,  are 
colled  forth  together  by  one  great  and  kindling  object.  It  will  never  devote 
itself  to  God  with  its  whole  energy,  whilst  its  guiding  faculty  »eci  in  him  a 
being  (o  shock  and  confound  it.  We  want  a  harmony  in  our  iuwanfuature. 
We  want  a  piety,  which  will  join  light  and  fervour,  and  on  which  the  inteU 
lectiul  power  will  look  beniguaoUy.  Wo  want  religion  to  be  so  exhibited, 
tliai,  in  the  clearest  moments  of  the  intellect^  its  signatures  of  truth  wDl  grow 
brighter ;  that  instead  nf  tottering,  it  will  gather  strrngth  and  stability  from 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind." 

Dr.  Channing  urges  with  peculiar  force  and  eloquence,  the 
propriety  of  regarding  as  tributary  to  the  sacred  cause  every 
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element  of  beauty,  grandeur  and  loveliness,  within 
range  of  human  perceptions  and  relations.  The  appear 
natiire,the  products  of  art,  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  etc 
of  history,  the  monitions  of  experience,  all  jirc  Tuadc 
vient  to  the  primary  object  for  which  Christianity  trn»  \_ 
namely,  the  present  as  well  as  ultimate  happiness  of  the 
man  race.  And  as  this  advantage  can  be  insured — this  i 
scrviency  gained,  only  in  proportion  to  the  dcvclopuicnl  j 
culture  of  the  mental  faculties,  bo  these  become  with 
material  topic  of  regard.  He  enforces  with  great  earnest] 
that,  towards  the  realization  of  all  the  good  at  which  the  i 
tian  system  aims,  the  higher  the  measure  of  LntelU 
and  mental  cultivation,  the  greater  will  be  the  certoiuty  i 
to  be  derived  from  the  various  physical  and  moral  pbsenoE 
of  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  taking  cognizance. 

The  amiable  and  profitable  light  in  which  he  contetnt 
the  grand  design  of  the  religion  of  Christ  may  be  stated  in] 
own  words : 

"  1  see  everywhere  in  Chmlianity,  this  great  desigii  of  Ubrrati 
sing  tho  human  mind,  on  which  I  hnve  enlarged.     I  ««&•  in  it  no 
rowing  «r  dcpreMiiig,  nothing  of  the  UtUencM  of  the  S3  st«ma 
fear,  and  crafl,  and  ambition  hnvc  engendered.     I  meet  there 
legulation,  no  descending  to  precise  detail,  no  nrbitrary  injuncttoiu,  'no^ 
of  ccrcmonieti,  nu  outward  religion.   Evct^thing  breathes  frcL-dom  lik 
eulargemeut.     1  meet  there,  not  a  fumial  rigid  creed,  binding^  on 
Icct,  through  all  ages,  the  mechanical,  passive  repetition  uf  the  sam^ 
and  the  suinu  ideas;  but  I  meet  a  few  grand,  ull-coinjirebcndini 
which  are  given  to  ibc  soul,  to  be  developed  and  applied  by  itM'ir- 
it  u  teed  to  the  Bower,  to  be  cherished  and  expanded  by  iia  own 
love,  and  obedience  into  more  and  more  glorioiu  fruits  of  wisdom  and 
I  lee  it  everywhere  inculcating  an  enlarged  spirit  of  piety  nnd  phlL 
leaving  ench  of  us  to  manifest  this  spirit  according  tn  the  m&nJtic 
individual  conscience.     1  hear  it  everywhere  calling  tlie  soul  to  frc 
power,  by  cnllhig  it  to  guard  against  the  tenses,  the  posaions,  the  . 
through  which  it  is  chained,  enfeebled,  destroyed.     I  see  it  eva 
aiming  to  give  the  mind  power  over  the  outward  world,  to  make  Jt  1 
to  eventi,  to  duffering,  to  material  nature,  to  persectitioii,  to  death, 
it  everywhere  aiming  to  give  the  mind  power  over  \\Ac\t,  to  invest  it 
inward  sovereignly,  to  call  forth  within  iis  a  mighty  energy  for  oux  own  1 
vatioD.     I  meet  in  Chrislianity  only  discoveries  uf  thr*  vjixt,  hold,  itli 
character  ;  fitted  and  designed  to  give  energy  Mnd  exi>onsiun  to  the  I 

This  api>ear3  to  be  the  only  way  to  bring  intelligent, 
fleeting,  well-disposed  minds  to  the  belief  and  love  of  < 
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tianity ;  anil,  if  they  hnd  b«;n  previously  alicnaUd  from  it, 
to  cause  them  to  revert  and  be  reconctlcH  to  it.  For  this 
purpose  too,  nothing  is  so  likely  ns  adopting  a  frank,  open, 
manly  course  of  dealing;  and  this  Dr.  Chmming  does,  lie 
points  out  the  reni  causes  of  infidelity  with  much  clear- 
ness and  candour,  at  the  same  time  that  he  conciUates  the 
best  feelings  and  convictions  in  behalf  of  an  injured  mid 
oppressed  cause.  He  exhibits  a  single-miudeduess  of  pur- 
pose, whose  sole  aim  is  the  glory  of  reUgion  in  elevating 
and  blessing  humanity  by  its  close  indissoluble  luiiou  with 
morality.  He  has  no  gectarianism  about  him :  his  object  is 
the  genuine  unconditiomd  emancipation  from  spiritual  bond- 
age, the  true  deUverancc  of  the  mind  into  the  "glorious  b- 
berty*'  of  unshackled,  far-reach  ins,  progressive  thought. 

If  the  popular  mind  of  this  country  were  as  much  bent 
upon  reUgiouB  as  upon  political  reforms,  wc  should  doubUexs 
witness  more  derided  and  manifest  results  from  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Channing*8  works.  As  it  is,  however,  the  benefits 
conferred  cannot  be  few  or  small.  We  cannot  but  imagine  that 
some  fruiti  of  his  benevolent  labours  are  to  he  recognised  in 
the  improxing  tone  and  spirit  of  our  literature.  There  is  a 
wing  partiality  for  works  appealing  to  the  nobler  and  more 
"amiable  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  That  there  is  this  ten- 
dency towards  a  more  moral  and  philosophical  tone  in  litera- 
ture is  evidenced,  we  think,  even  by  the  growing  demand  for 
any  fri^sh  production  from  Dr.  Channing's  pen ;  we  might 
instance  in  proof,  the  edition  of  his  works  prefixed  to  this  ar- 
ticle, as  well  as  the  verj*  extensive  sale  of  the  little  tract  re- 
cently pubbshed  by  him  on  Self-Culture.  And  this  tends  to 
strengthen  our  position,  that  his  genius  helped  largely  to 
originate  this  tendency.  Be  tlys  as  it  may,  it  is  palpable 
that  in  respect  of  a  change  in  rehgious  and  moral  thought 
there  is  an  under-current  of  opinion  secretly  working  its  way, 
that  will  seclude  itself  only  luitil  a  fitting  opportunity  favours 
its  gushing  forth  into  liglit.  Whether  the  works  of  Chan- 
ning  could  have  originated  of  themselves  such  sentiments,  is 
a  comparatively  unimportant  question,   (phaenomcna  of  this 

Lkind  generally  owe  their  origin  to  a  complication  of  causes,) 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  Ids  works  have  been  espe- 
cially influential  in  promoting,  directing  and  strengthening 
■ 
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the  popular  tendency;  enough  that  his  elevated  vicirs  of 
man's  spiritual  destiny  correspond  whh,  and  expound  i1k 
genuine  religiouB  feelings  of  those  minds  that  arc  appointed 
to  become  the  moral  directors  of  their  couiitrvmeUj  at  aa 
unusual  crisis  of  social^  political  and  religious  conflict. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Channin^,  whose  mission,  as  wc  bnvr 
BCL-n,  consists  mniuly  and  peculiarly  in  throwing  new  and  in- 
vigorating light  upon  the  spiritujd  character  of  the  Oimdim 
system,  or  rather  in  unfolding  to  us  in  a  manner  hi*' — ■  - 
attempted  the  real  and  proper  nature  of  that  8p. 
has  been  followed  up  in  a  more  practtcaj  way,  not  odIv  by 
some  American  preachers,  but  also  by  a  few  in  otir  own 
country.  Our  business,  however,  now  is  with  American 
preachers. 

The  Rev.  OrviUe  Dewey  is  not  unknown  to  Ihc  ElugUsh 
public  as  the  author  of  a  work  styled  "  IV*  Old  AVorld  and 
the  NcWj"  being  a  joiu-nal  of  rcflfctions  and   ob^  ^ 

made  on  a  tour  in  Europe  during  the  years  ]8;J3  n.  :  .  .,;. 
It  would  conduce  much  to  the  strength  of  the  clerical  cha- 
racter and  to  the  worth  and  efficiency  of  their  pulpit  Uboun, 
were  clergymen  in  general  to  travel,  and  to  travel  to  the  iwir- 
pose  that  Mr.  Dewey  appears  to  have  done;  tliat  Is,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  the  tii«chargr  of 
their  important  function.  In  the  discourses  standing  second 
at  the  head  oi  this  article,  which  will  presently  come  undrr 
examination,  there  are  many  fine  passapcs  relevant  to  ths 
remark^  many  ])alpable  and  glowing  proofs  of  the  vantwv- 
ground  on  which  everj'  such  traveller  stands  for  survcving 
the  Institutions,  customs  and  character  of  his  own  coui'r- 
And  in  proportion  to  the  general  freedom  of  th4:>sc  in  ; 
tions  will,  of  course,  be  the  greatness  of  that  advantage. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Dewey  w 
a  pulpit  orator,  it  may  be  fitting  to  take  a  brief  survey  of 
the  stale  of  religion  and  its  administrators  in  Aincricu,  M'c 
shall  thus  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  ]>n»itian  in 
which  Mr.  Dewey  stands;  what  is  his  superiority  over  liis 
clerical  brethren  in  the  possession  of  (hose  attrilitt'  i 

go  to  form  a  (iropeHy-qiudiHed  minister;  and  how  i;        -j 

the  generaUt)'  of  them  in  moral  courage,  in  manlineita  and 
frankness,  in  the  )>erception  of  the  i>Guple'b  religious  wants, 
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and  in  bursting  through  the  restraints  by  which  others  sub- 
mit to  be  trammelled,  id  deference  to  public  opinion  that, 
in  the  republic,  it  appears,  operates  as  a  check  to  freedom 
of  speech,  in  the  case  of  ministers  of  religion,  with  a  force  as 
great  or  greater  than  it  exerts  in  nome  other  directions. 

All  close  observers  of  American  manners  agree  in  the  fact 
of  this  subserviency  in  respect  of  political  and  social  matters. 
Its  pre\^ence  iu  regard  to  religion  is  noticed,  and  the  evil 
consequences  thereof  described  with  much  force  by  Miss 
Marliueau  and  Mr.  Dewey.  One  main  cause  of  it  appears 
to  lie  iu  a  per^'crsion  of  views  respecting  tlie  nature  of  the 
]>astoral  otEce,  existing  iu  a  large  portion  of  the  j>eople  as 
well  as  in  the  ministers  themselves.  Hence  it  happens,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  American  clergy  are  treated  in  a  man- 
ner not  befitting  their  calling.  They  are  seldom  or  never 
consulted  by  the  religious  communities  around  them.  Where 
their  advice  is  most  needed, — upon  questions  of  doubtful  re- 
ligious wisdom  or  propriety, — idl  resort  to  them  is  especially 
avoided.  They  are  regarded  in  too  degrading  a  light ;  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  people  between  men  and  women,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  deprived  unjustly  of  that  inilucnrc  th.it 
men  exert  by  their  individual  characters  and  convictions. 
Their  character  is  comparatively  uninfluential  from  its  being 
supposed  professional.  In  proof  of  this,  Miss  Martincau  in 
her  "  Society  in  America,"  instances  the  case  of  a  minister 
who  "preached,  a  few  years  ago,  against  discount  and  hich 
"  prices  in  times  of  scarcity'.  Tlie  mercliiuits  of  his  flock  went 
**away  laughing;  and  the  pastor  hps  never  got  over  it,  Tlie 
"  merchants  speak  of  him  as  a  very  holy  man,  imd  esteem  his 
"services  highly  for  keeping  their  wives,  children,  and  do- 
**  mestics  in  strict  rcUgious  order ;  but  in  preaching  to  them- 
"  selves  he  has  been  preaching  to  the  winds  ever  since  that 
"  day  » 

On  the  other  h»md,  the  clergy  themselves  are  not  exempt 
from  blame.  For  while  society  in  America  is  as  much  in  u 
state  of  religious  transition  as  France  and  England  are 
of  politiciJ,  they  are  willing  to  keep  llu'msclves  aloof  from 
the  arena  of  eoutcndJug  principles,  and  take  no  part  against 
those  things  of  which  they  disapprove.  Tliey  seek  to  pass 
quietly  through  the  world ;  and  take  care  to  otfend  as  little 


ese 
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as  |>os6ible  the  religious  prejudices  of  their  times ;  they  Mr 
as  little  and  do  as  little  as  possible,  oi>euly,  to  withstand  Uu 
sweeping  tide  of  popular  opinions  and  practices.  Asa  bodjTt 
tlie  American  clergy  are  tiuiid,  backward,  tiiue-«ervtng ;  sdf- 
cxilcd  from  the  great  moral  questions  of  the  times  more- 
over, they  have  persuaded  themselves  that  it  is  not  the  dotj 
of  their  office  to  liring  disturbing  quesitiona  before  their  peopk- 
Tfaey  avoid,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  pulpit,  the  subject  of 
human  right  and  of  social  anomalies.  So  that  even  while 
society  there  is  going  tlirough  a  great  moral  rcvotntion,  the 
clerg}',  even  the  most  liberal,  arc  some  pityijif^  and  sook 
ridiculing  the  apostles  of  the  revolution ;  jireiu^hing  spiiitu* 
alism,  learning,  speculation  ;  advocating  third  and  fourth- 
rate  objects  of  human  exertion  and  amcUoration,  and  leavine 
it  to  the  laity  to  carry  out  the  first  and  pressing  monJ 
reform  of  the  age.  They  are  blind  to  their  noble  miftuoo 
of  enlightening  and  guiding  the  moral  sentiments  of  Aociety 
in  its  greatest  cri(*is. 

There  are,  indeed,  excellent  exceptions  to  thin  gencnl 
description  of  the  clergy  of  the  United  States ;  men,  too 
few  though  they  be,  who  are  determined  to  disen^^nge  tbrm- 
selves,  at  whatever  risk^  from  the  shackles  which  popular 
opinion  might  seek  to  impose  upon  them  j  who  see  llic 
urgent  necessity  of  carrying  religion  into  what  is  most  prac- 
tically  important,  and  of  meeting  the  cmergcnc)''  of  the  times ; 
and  who  altogether  discard  the  imwarrantablc  notion  tliat 
the  people  cannot  yet  bear  many  things  in  which  the  flocks 
have  already  outstripi>ed  the  pastors.  Among  thcse^  Mr, 
Dewey  has  the  honour  of  ranking  as  one  of  the  foremost* 
(though,  as  regards  the  "  slavery  question,"  he  is  not  oaten* 
sLbly  an  abolitionisit ;)  he  has  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
while  the  clergy  should  feel  the  legitimate  and  wholesome- 
effect  of  public  opinion,  they  should  not  be  restrained  from 
their  just  liberty,  w  hcther  of  speech,  manners,  or  modes  of 
life.  There  is  notliing  wliich  he  so  much  dreads  from  the 
operation  of  the  political  and  rehgious  iDstitutiona  of  hia 
country,  as  the  subserviency  of  tlie  best  mintls  in  it  to  ihr 
worst  minds;  the  sulwerviency  of  men  of  talents,  education 
and  refinement  to  mere  uumbers.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
many  should  influence  the  few,  but  it  is  not  desirable  that  it 
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Ithould  cnslftvc  thcra.  Stibsennency  is  to  be  deprecated,  not 
defereuco  to  the  people.  The  latter  is  just  and  reasonable, 
and  safe  for  both  parties.  The  former,  the  subjection  of  a 
superior  mind  to  popular  control,  only  makes  its  sagacity  more 
dangerous. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  throughout  the  Union  the 
most  cultivated  and  intelligent  are  generally  the  most  libe- 
ral minds.  Are  these  to  be  kept  in  an  isolated  position? 
Can  society,  without  danger,  exclude  firom  among  iU  guiding 
lights  the  best  minds  that  are  in  it?  There  Is  enough  doubt- 
less, of  sober  and  cultivated  thought  among  them,  if  it  could 
be  gathered  from  its  various  religious  circles  into  one  mass 
of  public  opinion, — if  it  could  be  induced  to  speak  out, — to 
hold  in  complete  check  all  the  religious  extravagance  and 
fanaticism  of  the  country.  There  are  men  that  can  produce 
that  state  of  religious  opinion  and  action  which  they  profess 
to  desire.  Mr.  Dewey  has  the  good  sense  to  see  and  con- 
fess all  this,  and  comes  forth  to  make  the  experiment  of  bold, 
fair  and  open  dealing  with  his  hearers,  at  whatever  sacriiice  of 
Kis  ease  and  comfort  it  may  be.  He  is  justly  sensible  that 
every  minister  of  religion  ought  to  speak  those  truths  con- 
cerning his  country  and  his  race,  which  from  his  conscience 
he  believes  to  be  of  deepest  import  to  them :  that  in  doing 
so,  he  is  bound  to  nothing  but  seriously-entertained  and  care- 
fully-matured convictions:  that  with  what  is  received  he  has 
notliing  to  do,  except  as  n  fact,  as  a  phicnomenon,  wortliy 
however  of  his  most  serious  reflection ;  for  his  business  is 
with  truth,  not  with  system,  whether  received  or  rejected. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  persuasion  he  regards  Uisoflicc  in 
its  noblest  aspects  and  most  important  relations,  and  then  that 
sphure  which  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  so  narrow,  be- 
comes to  him  most  wide  and  comprehensive  !  Science,  mo- 
rals, metaphysics,  political  oeconomy,  social  and  political  re- 
lations furnish  their  facts  and  principles  for  him, — supply 
him  with  materiel  for  more  thorouglily  making  out  and  more 
successfully  enforcing  the  reality  of  human  duty,  the  bliss  of 
virtue,  the  wisdom  of  obedience  to  those  laws  of  our  consti- 
tution, whether  moral  or  material,  whether  human  or  indivi- 
dual, which  such  extended  nnalj'sia  and  investigation  glori- 
ously unfold  and  fully  substantiate.  _ 
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la  perui'mg  the  "Moral  Views"  of  Mr.  Dewey  oo] 

commerce,  society  and  politics  of  his  countiyzncny  wc 
retoiadcd  of  the  remark  said  to  have  been  made  by 
XIV.  to  Massillon,  after  hearing  him  preach  at  Vc 
*'  Father,  I  have  heard  many  great  orators  in    tbiv 
"  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  them ;  but  for  you,  wl 
"  ever  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  myself;  for 
"  more  of  my  own  character."     This   has   been  ooi 
the  finest  encomium  ever  bestowed  upon  a  prcmdier. 
should  be  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Dewey's  eloquezu^i 
have  Homctimes  placed  his  hearers  in  a  predicament  six 
to  that  of  the   French  monarclu     It  must  hat\'e  fircqi 
brought  their  own  character  vividly  before  thetn.     WU 
extraordinary  force  and  brilliancy  of  style,  and  great 
nesa  of  thinking  and  intenseness  of  feeling,  he  unitea  a 
in  hia  delineations  of  tlte  national  character  that  must 
afitonished  and  moved  his  audience. 

His  disclosures  of  many  actual  anomalies  of  AmericaD  i 
ciety,  and  of  their  vicious  tendencies,  unless  corrected 
guided  by  a  right  moral  principle,  confirm  in  a  remarks 
manner  some  speculations  of  the  most  philosophical  iu(; 
rers  into  the  social  organization  of  the  Americans,  such 
De  TocqueviUe,  Miss  Martineau,  etc. ;  and  we  cannot 
admire  the  fearlessness  of  the  preacher  who  lays  bare 
his  countrymen  those  national  faults  and  blemishes^  cone 
ing  which^  when  handled  by  foreigners,  they  are  so  mort 
sensitive ;  who  points  the  attention  of  a  commercial  audiei 
to  the  false  reasonings  and  immoral  practicee  which  are  to  1 
found  in  every  se&t  of  commerce,  and  are  alleged  to  be  { 
discreditable  frequency'  in  the  American  emporium  of 
where  these  lectures  were  delivered. 

The  volume  consists  of  discourses  on  the  moral  law  of  i 
tracts ;  the  moral  end  of  business ;  the  uses  of  labour, 
the  passion  for  a  fortune ;  the  moral  limits  of  accumul 
the  natural  and  artificial  relations  of  society ;  the  moral 
to  which  American  society  is  exposed ;  associationa ; 
ambiUon;  the  place  which  education  and  religion  must 
in  the  improvement  of  society ;  war ;  political  morality  ; 
blessing  of  irecdom. 

In  his  discourse  on  the  moral  end  of  busLnMa,  Mr.  Dei 
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pointedly  denls  with  him  who  is  anxious  only  for  the 
heaping  tip  of  property. 

"  Who  ifl  thii  being  that  Uboiira  Tot  nothing  but  property,  with  no  thought 
beyond  ii ;  wiUi  llio  feeling  tluit  nothing  wUI  do  without  it ;  with  the  fetl- 
inj;  thftl  tliere  are  no  ends  in  life*  that  can  *iii»ty  him  ir  that  end  it  nut 
gained  f  You  will  not  tell  me  tliat  it  ie  n  being  of  my  own  fancy.  You 
bftve  probabljr  known  vuch  :  porhipc  Home  of  you  ore  nich.  I  have  known 
men  of  tbia  way  of  tliinkiog,  and  men,  too,  of  feme  and  of  amiaMe  temper. 

*'  Who  then,  I  ask  again,  i*  lhi«  hi-ing?  He  i*  au  immortal  being  :  and 
his  viewi  ought  to  stretch  Iheniiclves  to  eternity — ought  to  seek  an  eror- 
expanding  good.  And  tlii»  being,  so  immortal  in  liu  nature,  to  infinite  in 
ficultiea,— to  what  is  he  looking?  Tu  the  sublime  mountain  range  that 
apreads  along  the  horizon  uf  ihis  world  f  To  the  gtoriout  host  of  glittering 
•tars,  the  majestic  train  of  night,  the  infinite  regions  of  heaven  t  No, — bia 
is  no  upward  gaze,  no  wide  viwon  of  the  world— to  a  speck  of  earllily  dual 
he  is  liMiking.  He  might  lift  bis  eye — a  philosophic  eye — to  the  maguifl- 
cencp  of  the  uniTcrse  for  an  object;  and  upon  what  U  it  fixed?  Upon  ih* 
molehill  beneath  his  feet !  that  is  hi*  end.  Everything  ii  nought  if  that  is 
gone.  He  is  nn  immortal  bring,  I  repeat :  he  may  be  rnrobed  in  that 
vesture  of  light,  of  virtue,  which  never  shall  decay ;  and  he  U  to  liva 
through  luch  ogea,  that  the  time  shall  come  when  to  his  eye  all  the  8plcn> 
dours  of  fortune,  of  gilded  palace  and  gorgeous  equipage,  shall  be  no  more 
than  the  spangle  that  falls  from  a  royal  robe  :  and  yet  in  that  glittering  par- 
ticle of  earthly  du»t  it  his  soul  absorbed  and  bound  up.  •  •  •  •  And  yet 
he  in  tax  immortal  being,  I  repeat,  and  he  is  scot  into  this  world  on  an 
errand.  What  errand  ?  What  is  tba  great  mission  on  which  the  Master  of 
life  hath  sent  him  here  I  To  get  riches  7  To  amass  gold  coins  and  bank- 
notes? — to  scrspe  together  a  little  of  the  dust  of  this  earth,  and  then  tu  lie 
down  upon  it  and  embrace  it  in  the  indolence  of  enjoyment,  or  in  the  rap- 
tore  of  pouession  1  Is  such  worldlincu  possible  ?  Worldllneas !  why  it  it 
not  wotldlineas :  that  should  be  the  quality  of  being  attached  to  a  worid — to 
oil  that  it  cau  give,  and  not  to  one  tiling  only  that  it  cun  give, — to  lisme,  to 
power,  to  moral  poweri  ^o  influence,  to  llie  admiration  uf  the  world.  World- 
lincH,  mctbinks,  should  be  something  greater  tbuji  men  make  it, — should 
stretch  itself  ont  to  the  breadth  of  the  great  globe,  and  not  wind  itst-If  up 
like  a  worm  io  the  web  of  selfish  possession.  If  I  must  be  worldly,  let  me 
have  the  worldliness  of  Alexander,  and  not  of  Ci«esus.  And  wealth,  too — I 
bad  thought  it  was  a  meoos  and  not  an  end — an  instrument  which  a  noble 
humaa  being  handlcA,  and  nut  a  heap  of  shining  dust  in  which  he  buries 
bimaelf;  somctliiug  that  a  man  could  drop  from  his  hand,  and  stilt  be  a  man 
-*be  all  that  ever  he  was — and  compass  all  the  noble  ends  that  pertain  to  a 
human  being.  What  if  you  be  poorf  Arc  you  not  still  a  manf  Oh, 
heaven !  and  mayest  be  a  spirit,  and  have  a  universe  of  spiritual  possea- 
■iona  for  your  treasure.  What  if  you  be  poor?  You  may  itUl  walk  through 
the  world  ill  freedom  and  in  joy  ;  you  may  still  tread  the  glorious  path  of 
virtue;  you  may  ttill  win  the  bright  prize  of  iinmorlnlity ;  you  may  still 
achieve  purposea  on  earth  tlial  constitute  all  the  glory  uf  earth,  and  ends  in 
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hearen,  that  constitiito  all  tlic  glory  of  heaven.    Nay,  if  «ttch  : 

effect  of  wealth,  I  would  say,  let  me  be  poor;  I   would  priiy         

intglit  be  poor :  rather,  and  more  wiaely  ought  t,  pcrltapfl,  to  ny 
Agur,  'give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  le«t  I  be  fuU  and  deny 
and  SAy,  who  is  the  Lord?  or  leat  I  bo  poor,  and  iImI,  and  take  tlu ! 
or  my  God  in  vain,' " — pagft  01 — 03. 

The  third  discourse  proceeds  u]>on  the  postulate  that  J 
law  of  human  industry, — the  appUcatiou  of  the  mani 
mental  powers  to  some  task^  to  the  achievement  of  some ! 
suit)  lies  at  the  tbtuidation  of  all  human  improvement, — ^tl 
lahour  is  man's  great  function,  his  distinction  and  privilq 
and  consequently  that  nothing  is  more  tinnatiinvl  ajid  int 
rable  to  him  than  idleness.     How  vain  and  fooUah  thenj 
a  man  in  his  eager  passion  for  making  a  fortune  in  a  nl 
time,  to  be  sacrificing  all  the  proper  ends  of  life,  for  soi 
thing  to  be  enjoyed  twenty  years  hence,  an  opportxinily 
may  probably  never  arrive  to  him ;  and  if  it  does  come, 
mind,  infallibly  carrying  with  it  the  habits  formed  during 
turmoil  of  acquisition,  and  those  only,  will  not  meet  with  i 
enjoyment  it  had  anticipated  in  the  sudden  change  Gcom  I 
ti^ity  to  indolent  rciwse,  and  all  just  mental  culture;  pi 
ously  neglected. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Dewey  thus  takes  nc 
of  that  pubUc  opinion  in  the  world  derogatory  to  labour : 

"  Let  any  one  of  them/'  (th«  lo^Hnitj;  classes).  "  besxiUdeoly 
with  a  fortune,  let  him    be   made  independent   of  labour,    a.nd« 
oat  any  change  of  character,  he  immediately,  in  the  general  rstimat 
takes  his  place  among  what  ore  called  the  upper  classes.  In  those  count 
where  the  favouritism  extended  to  the  aristocracy  has  mode  many  of\ 
members  the  vainest,  most  frivolous  and  useless  of  bcliigs,  it  roust  bo  i 
parent  that  many  persons  among  the  business  classes  are  altogether 
aupcriors  in  mind,  in  refinement,  in  all  the  noblest  qualities  j   and  jvi  \ 
the  bare  circumstance  of  pecuniary  independence  carry  it  over  cveryt 
They  walk  abroad  in  lordly  pride,  and  the  children  of  toil  on  ever}'  aid<| 
homage  to  them.     Let  sudi  an  one  enter  any  one  of  the  villogea  of 
gland,  or  of  this  couDtr>' ;  let  him  live  there — with  nothing  to  do>  and  da 
nothing  the  year  round, — and  those  who  labour  in  the  field  and  the  va 
shop  will  look  upon  him,  in  bore  virtue  of  lii5  ability- to  be  idle,  as  alto^tj 
their  superior.     Yes,  those  who  have  wrought  well  io  the  great  schoo 
Proxidence,  who  have  toiled  faithfully 
will  pay  tliis  meotal  deference  to  tbct 
nothing  and  does  nothing, — ay,  and  J 
that  holy  churdi,  wboae  uiai8tr>-  is  1 
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exertion,  Uie  clergy,  the  very  ministry  of  htm  who  went  about  doing  gocd. 
and  htui  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  sinks,  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole 
world,  to  the  lowest  point  of  depnenion.  the  moment  it  is  called  '  a  work- 
ing clergy.'  Tlmt  very  epithet,  working,  seems,  in  spite  of  every  counter- 
acting considoration^  to  be  a  stigma  upon  everything  to  which  it  can  be 
applied." — paijcA%\,  82, 

The  sixth  discourse,  on  the  moral  evils  to  which  Amencan 
BOcicty  i»  exposed,  the  ninth,  on  the  conservative  principles  of 
society,  and  the  last,  on  the  blessings  of  freedom,  are  the  best, 
we  think,  in  the  volume.  In  the  former  of  them  the  preacher 
traces  many  anomalous  traits  in  the  social  character  of  the  Ame- 
ricana to  their  political  recognition  of  the  equality  of  rights. 
The  first  of  these  traits  is,  the  coldness  and  re8er\e  observable 
in  their  manners.  But  the  English  are  liable  to  the  same 
charge;  and  he  remarks,  we  think  truly, — "that  with  the 
**  more  rapid  steps  of  reform,  this  rescn'c  has  been  more  ra- 
"  pidly  gaining  upon  the  English  character."  He  explains 
the  fact  upon  the  principle  that  *^  the  rise  of  the  lower  classes 
in  the  scale  of  society"  appears  to  the  upper  to  require  the 
natural  barrier  of  reserve  to  save  their  superiority.  He  points 
out  tlie  ill  which  this  coldness  of  demeanor  leads  to,  as  re- 
spects the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  domestic  aifec- 
tions  and  religion — imparting  to  the  last  a  harsh-featured 
and  repulsive  aspect ;  to  which  effect,  indeed,  contribute  not 
a  little,  the  isolation  of  the  clergy,  and  the  conventional  shut- 
ting-up  of  the  professors  of  religion  in  the  iron  mask  of  pe- 
culiarity, apart  from  the  ordinary  avocations  and  cheerful 
haunts  of  men. 

jVnother  trait  of  the  social  character  to  which  Mr.  Dewey 
considers  that  the  state  of  political  equality  exposes  his  coun- 
trymen, is,  discontent,  together  with  tlie  danger  of  imprudent 
and  extravagant  expenditure.  And  he  then  proceeds,  in  the 
last  place,  to  attack  their  pusillanimity  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, whicli,  for  boldness  and  force,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
that  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  meet  with  in  the  range  of  modem 
pulpit  eloquence. 

"  One  of  the  most  painful  aspects  of  society  abroad,  is  (he  cringing  and 
fawning  of  so  many  worthy  and  intelligent  men  at  the  fe«t  of  rank  and 
opulence.  Bat  we,  in  this  country,  hare  our  own  dangers.  And  the 
greatest  of  all  dangers  here,  as  I  conceive,  is  that  of  general  pusillani- 
mity, of  moral  cowardice,  of  losing  a  proper  and  manly  indepeodcacc  of 
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character.  1  tiunk  that  I  lee  Ktmething  of  this  la  our  very  macuien,  in  th* 
hesitation,  the  iodirectness,  the  cautious  and  circuitoui  mode*  of  apcacfai, 
th«  eye  anldng  a«sont  before  thv  ton^e  can  finish  its  leateac*.  I  tbiak  thaL 
in  other  countries  you  oflener  meet  with  men,  who  stand  maafttUy  uid  bttldty 
up,  and  deliver  their  opinion  without  aakins;  or  caring  what  you  or  oOfem 
think  about  it.  It  may  aomL'tiiuEs  be  ruugh  and  harah,  but  at  any  rate  it 
ia  independent.  Ohaerve.  too.  in  how  many  tvlationb,  pulJtic&l^  religiov* 
and  social,  a  man  is  liable  to  find  bondage  instf  ad  of  freedom.  If  be  wsata 
office  he  must  attach  himself  to  a  pa^t^',  aod  thi?n  hit  eyes  mtut  be  sealed 
in  blindness,  and  his  lips  in  Ftilence,  towards  all  the  fnUla  of  lua  party.  H* 
may  have  his  eyea  open,  aod  he  may  see  nnich  to  condemn,  but  he  tauat  mJf 
nothing.  If  he  edits  a  newspaper  his  choicu  is  often  bclweea  bood^^  aad 
beggary ;  that  may  actually  be  the  choice,  though  he  doei  not  know  it .  be 
may  be  &o  complete  a  slave,  that  be  does  not  feci  the  chain  ;  his  pasiitnia 
may  be  so  enlisted  in  the  cauie  of  his  party,  as  to  blind  his  dtscrimifiAtiOft. 
and  destroy  all  comprehension  and  capability  of  independence.  So  it  naay 
b«  with  the  religions  partisan.  He  knows,  perhaps,  that  there  are  emca 
in  his  adopted  creed,  faults  in  hia  sect,  fanaticism  and  cxtravagaore  iaao«* 
of  its  measures.  Sec  if  you  get  him  to  speak  of  them ;  see  if  you  cu  pBl 
him  to  breathe  a  whisper  of  doubt.  No.  be  is  always  beDcriDg.  He  has  a 
convenient  phrase  that  covers  up  all  difficulties  in  his  erred  i  he  beiicrta  it 
*  for  »nb»tanct  of  doctrine  ;*  or,  if  he  is  a  layman,  perhaps  he  iloca  nci 
bcliei'e  it  at  alL  What,  then,  ta  his  conctoaion  ?  \Vhy«  he  has  IHtn^ 
who  do  believe  it,  and  he  doea  not  wish  to  oflend  them.  And  so  be  goaa 
on,  listening  to  what  he  docs  not  believe  <  outwardly  tcquieaan^  inwanlly 
remonstrating ;  the  slave  of  fear  or  fashion,  never  daring,  not  once  in  has 
life  dariog.  to  speak  out  and  openly  the  thought  that  is  io  bim.  Nay,  h$ 
sees  men  suffering  under  the  weight  of  public  reprobatkm.  for  the  npap 
espousal  of  the  very  opinion  he  holds,  and  he  has  never  the  getieroeity 
or  manlioeu  to  aey,  '  /  think  so  too/  Nay,  more ;  by  the  course  he  pnt* 
sues,  he  is  made  to  cast  his  stoue,  or  he  holds  it  is  his  lumd.  at  leasH, 
and  lets  another  arm  apply  the  farce  necessary  to  ca«t  it.  at  the  very 
men  who  are  suffering  a  sort  of  mArtyrdom  for  kU  oca  yWM  .' 

"  What  is  ever  to  correct  the  faults  of  society  if  nobody  lUts  hb  vmce 
against  them  ;  if  every  body  goes  on  openly  doing  what  evefy  body  pri- 
vately complains  of;  if  all  shrink  behind  the  faint-h«uted  apo1o|^,  th«t  it 
would  be  over-bold  in  them  to  attempt  any  reform }  What  is  to  rebuke 
political  timeserving,  religions  fanaticism,  or  social  folly,  if  oo  one  has  tbs 
indcpendeace  to  protest  against  them  ?  Look  at  it  in  a  larger  view.  Wlist 
barrier  is  there  against  the  uiurersal  despoti&m  of  ptJ  iKi« 

CDuntr)',  but  indi'vidual  freedom  ?     Who  is  to  stand  l,  .  .  t#ut 

IJm  posasMor  of  that  lofty  iodepcndeiKe  i  Tbtst  a  no  kuig,  bu  •uUao.  na 
noble*  BO  privileged  class,  nobody  else  to  stand  agsiast  iL  If  yva  yidd 
this  point,  if  you  ore  fix  ever  making  compromises,  if  aU  iMa  do  this,  if  the 
entire  policy,of  private  Uf^  here  is  to  escape  oppoaitioo  awfirproach.  cv«ry« 
thing  will  be  swrpt  beneath  the  popular  wave.     Itot  will  b«  no 
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duality,  no  hardJhowl,  no  high  and  st«rn  refolves,  DOself-rahiUtence,  no 
fearleu  dignity,  no  glonnus  niaDhood  of  mind,  left  among  tu.  The  holy 
heritage  of  our  fothera'  virtues  will  he  tmddea  under  foot,  by  their  unwor- 
thy children.  Th«y  fearvd  not  to  Btond  up  against  kings  and  ooblee,  and 
parliament  and  people.  Better  did  they  account  it,  that  their  loaely  bark 
should  Kweep  the  wide  fte*  in  freedom  ;  happier  were  tficy,  when  their  sails 
swelled  to  the  storm  of  winter,  than  lo  be  slaws  in  palaces  of  case.  Sweeter 
to  their  ear  was  the  munc  of  the  gale  that  shrieked  in  their  broken  cord* 
age,  than  the  voice  at  home  that  said,  '  Submit,  and  yon  thai)  have  rest.* 
And  when  they  reached  this  wild  shore,  and  built  their  altar,  and  knelt 
upon  the  frozen  annw  and  the  flinty  mck  tii  worship,  they  built  that  altar 
to  freedom,  to  individual  freedom,  to  freedom  of  coascience  and  opinion; 
and  their  nobte  prayer  was,  that  their  children  might  be  thus  free.  Let 
their  son*  remember  the  prayer  of  their  extremity,  and  the  great  bequest 
which  their  magnanimity  has  left  us.  Let  them  beware  how  they  become 
cntangtod  again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage.  Let  the  ministers  at  God's  altar, 
let  the  guardians  of  the  press,  let  alt  sober  and  thinking  men.  speaJc  tht 
tfaoogfat  that  is  in  them.  It  is  better  to  speak  honest  error  than  to  supprcn 
cOBsdooB  truth.  Smothered  error  is  more  dangerous  than  that  which 
flames  and  burns  out.  But  do  I  speak  of  danger  ?  1  know  of  but  one 
thing  safe  in  the  universe,  and  that  is  truth ;  and  I  know  of  but  one  way 
to  truth  for  an  individual  mind,  and  that  is  unfettered  thought  j  and  I 
know  but  oDe  path  for  the  multitude  to  truth,  and  that  is,  thought  freely 
npresaed.  Make  of  truth  itself  an  altar  of  slavery,  and  guard  it  about 
with  8  mvBtorious  shrine;  bind  thought  as  a  victim  upon  it,  and  let  the 
passions  of  the  prejudiced  multitude  minister  fuel,  and  you  sacrifice  upon 
that  accursed  altar  the  hopes  of  the  world. 

"  Why  is  it,  in  fact,  that  the  tone  of  morality  in  the  high  places  of  society 
IB  so  lax  and  complaisant,  but  for  the  want  of  the  indqwndeJit  and  indig- 
nant rebuke  of  society  !  There  is  reproach  enough  pouredupon  the  drunk- 
enness, debaucherj',  and  diahoncsty  of  the  poor  man.  The  good  people  who 
go  to  him  can  speak  plainly — ay,  very  plainly — of  his  evil  ways.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  fashionable  vice  is  able  to  hold  up  its  head,  and  sometimes  to  oc- 
cupy the  front  ranks  of  society'  \  It  is,  because  respectable  persona,  of  hesi- 
tating and  compromising  virtue,  keep  it  in  countenance.  It  isj  because  timid 
woman  stretches  out  her  liand  to  the  ui&a  whom  she  knows  to  be  the  dead- 
liest enemy  of  morality  and  of  her  sex.  while  she  turns  a  cold  eye  upon  the 
victims  lie  has  ruined.  It  is  becansf  /Aere  u  nobody  to  speoX  plainly  in  com* 
liJie  thrar.  AHd  do  you  think  that  toeiety  i*  ever  to  be  rtgenerattd  or  pitrified 
Mjtder  the  rt^mmee  i\f  them  m^u»t  and  pmnltammoms  compronirot  t  /  teU 
jrM  mmer.  So  long  as  tnce  u  eitfftrtd  to  ht  foMhionahle  and  rnptetahU,  ao 
lotiff  as  SUM  on  hold  to  condemn  it  only  when  it  U  chthrd  in  rogt,  then:  mill 
never  be  any  radical  improvement*  You  may  multiply  temperance  tocielia, 
and  moral  reform  socteftes ;  you  nay  pile  mp  statute  book*  of  law*  ayaintt 
gcmhtiMg  and  di^tmuty.  hut  ao  lony  as  the  timid  homayet  tf  the /air  and 
honoured  are  paid  to  tfdendid  iniquity,  it  will  be  all  in  vain.  So  long  will  it 
be  felt,  that  tlte  voice  of  the  world  is  not  against  thu  sinner,  but  against  the 
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sinner's  garb.  And  so  long,  every  weapon  or  oafiodalion  umIi 
orofiice,  will  be  but  a  missile  feather  against  the  Lerialliui  tfaat  i 
log  in  the  low  marshoi  and  stagnant  pools  of  society. 

"  Would  tbat  the  world  were  changed,  we  say  :    but  bow  ii   it 
dianged  ?     Would  that  the  exils  and  vices  of  society  were  done  away 
how  are  they  to  be  done  away  7   Whence  is  the  power  to  cumc  t    I  uiti 
One  fearless  voice — that  of  Luther — broke  up  the  spiritual  de 
centuries  :  xftie  fearless  voice  in  England — that  of  Hampden — ^look  \ 
throne,fn  corruption  to  its  base.     Any  one  hunian  arm.  lifted  ap  in 
n^ic  rebuke,  is  clothed  by  the  power  of  God  with  all-conquer 
The  popular  mind  ever  wants  leaders.      The  people  want  that 
should  interpret  the  voice  that  Is  in  them — should  speak  the  comi 
word  that  mnrshalB  the  hosts  of  society  to  tiic  work  of  reform.      1ft 
shall  be  no  such  voices  in  this  country*,  no  tof^y  seers,  no  &t«ru   prophl 
if  all  shall  hiucly  seek  to  lose  themselves  in  the  multitude,  then  shall  I 
sluggish  wave  of  mean  mediocrity  and  slavish  acqujesceucc  roll  over 
land,  giving  birth  to  broods  of  serpents  and  reptiles ;    and  it  ahall  < 
fatten  the  soil  for  some  other  and  future  empire^  of  more  geuvroua  fn 
and  more  magnanimous  virtue.      So  sunk  the  glorious  land  of  Grecia 
berty,  when  nothing  butcowenog  flattery  would  suit  ttte  |>eople  ;  tempi 
and  statues,  and  thrones  went  down,  bcmired  and  trodden  under  the 
of  its  '  fierce"  and  flattered  '  democracies' ;    and  the  vision  of  Plato's 
public  lingers  only  as  n  bright  dream  upon  its  beautiful  shores.       If  i 
vision,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  e\-crto  be  realized  here,  there  must  be  a.] 
confidence  and  warmth  breathed  into  the  soul  of  the  people ;  there : 
a  noble  simplicity  and  self-respect  free  from  all  base  discontents  t 
most  be  a  lofty  magnanimity,  free  from  all  time-aerving  and  alavlah  i 
—pagtK  164—169. 

Tlie  danger  to  individual  liberty  and  true  indepcndeuce 
mind  from  the  prevalence  and  power  of  "Associations,' 
ably  pointed  out  by  the  author  in  his  seventh  lecture.  The 
is  likewise  most  valuable  instruction,  couched  in  stirring  U 
guoge,  to  be  drawn  from  his  discourse  on  "Social  Ambitioi 
as  well  as  on  "  War  "  and  "  Political  Mondit)'."  The  last 
these  is  particularly  bold,  interesting  and  elucidatoiy ;  givi 
UR,  moreover,  no  very  satisfactory  picture  of  the  roorBlit^ 
republican  polities. 

The  previous  discourses  having  been  taken  up  with  the  < 
sideration  of  evils  and  dangers,  M^%pey  in  the  nintJi.  it 
vites  attention  to  remedial  and  r*  ^vejl^**"*^*'^ — *^* 

being,  education  and  religion 
of  things  on  which  his  sugg< 
fcrencc  of  that  etate  altogeths 
world's  histiiiftii  Dromiuen 
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opinion  has  ordinarily  propagated  itself  from  the  more  edu- 
cated dosses  doM- awards,  the  popular  cause  is  now  rising  and 
swelling  ngainat  the  loudest  remonstrances  of  superior  minds. 
This  remonstrance  or  alarm  may  be  carriedj  it  is  true,  to  an 
unwarrantable  extent ;  but  one  effect  of  it  is  to  turn  the 
public  attention  too  much  to  immediate  and  palpable  re- 
medies, to  the  readiest  inatrumenta  that  come  to  hand,  rather 
than  to  those  deep  and  broad  foundations  nliicli  must  be 
laid  in  the  moral  education,  the  cultivated  and  spiritualized 
mind  of  the  community.     On  this  subject  he  thus  proceeds : 

"  I  must  odd,  tbat  even  vhcre  the  real  conservative  principles,  educalioa 
and  religion,  are  resorted  lo,  tbcy  are  too  of>on,  I  fenr,  but  lupcrflcially  re- 
garded, and  are,  »i  they  are  used,  but  ready  instrtiroeDts,  instead  of  being 
oonaidcred  as  deep  principles  and  thorough  remedies.  If  education  witli 
ua  to  a  mere  technical  lystem,  a  mere  teaching  of  the  arts  and  fciencea 
commonly  learned  in  achooU;  if  religion  is  a  mere  state-engine,  or  only  a 
form  or  cre«d,  or  barely  a  charity  to  the  poor  and  vicious,  neither  will 
exert  the  needed  influence.  It  is  striking  to  observe  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Tory  party  in  England,  all  its  will,  wish,  and  thought  about 
religion,  seems  to  be  occupied  with  Ibo  preservation  of  a  visible  estAbhsh- 
menu  I  may  do  injustice  to  this  aim,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  in  the 
hands  uf  many  of  itj  most  earnest  supporters,  the  mere  worldly  scheme  of 
worldly  men,  and  certain  I  noi  that  no  auch  scheme  will  answer  now.  I 
maintain,  oh  the  contrartj,  tbat  deeper  viftet  of  education  and  religion  muH 
be  added  to  those  trhich  »o«'  prevail,  that  to  education  miut  be  added  a 
moral  influence^  and  to  religion  a  deeper  philotophy  and  a  more  thoroughfy 
practical  character,  in  order  to  make  them  the  guardian  powera  that  the 
present  age  requires." — page  210. 

Having  explained  in  what  manner  education  must  be  con* 
ducted  so  as  to  raise  the  popidar  nund  in  America,  Mr.  Dewey 
comes  to  the  next  great  ix)wcr^religion,  which  he  contem- 
plates in  two  relations  to  the  general  welfare ;  first,  to  the 
poor  and  distressed  classes,  and  secondly,  to  the  whole  body. 
He  contends  that  the  time  is  arrived  when  the  religious  ac- 
tion of  society  ought  to  adopt  a  new  principle ;  that  is,  to  do 
the  least  possible  for  the  body,  but  the  utmost  possible  for 
the  mind ; — to  elcMite  the  physical  condition  through  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  condition.  In  reference  to  the 
second  relation,  he  maintains  that  rcUgiou  must  be  pure  and 
practical.  Doctrines  written  in  books  must  be  written  in  the 
heart ;  the  pulpit  must  be  unchained^  and  the  preacher  must 
be  free.    The  prevailing  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  rehgion 
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must  be  rectified;  for  under  the  almost  unhremal  error 
this  particular,  much  too  little  account  is  taken  of  the  virtues 
of  social  and  private  lite. 

*'  For  the  iniprovcraeut  of  lociety  then  we  want  a  religion  of  aoci«ly.  V« 
want  a  religion  that  comet  home  to  tlic  heart  in  all  ilB  affe>cUot»i;  ihn 
toiicheH  all  ihc  relntionn  of  husbands  arid  wives,  parents  and  chUdnrnt  In^ 
thers  and  sisterH,  friendi  and  as«ociate«.  We  want  a  reltgion  for  boaiRaH 
and  for  amusement,  for  public  office  aud  private  duty,  for  ev«ry  B9ctd  aa 
tliat  a  man  con  perform,  whether  he  gives  his  suSrage.  or  drcidea  qacatkn 
in  s  court  of  juitlce,  or  diapenien  wealth  lu  ho«pitaUty,  or  afta  at  the  fnp^ 
board  of  humble  {wverty.  We  want  a  religion  of  kindnvaa  mxiA  gentlwwi, 
and  generoiity,  and  candour,  and  modesty,  and  furb«aranco,  and  integnty, 
and  lelf  reaped,  and  mutual  retpect. 

"  And  let  me  add  for  my  own  defence,  that  we  wftot  a.  religion  that  aiS 
fpeak  of  all  these  thingi.  I  know  very  well,  thai  aome  of  tli«  t^^ci  whicb 
I  am  discuttiiig  in  this  series  of  discourses  have  fallen  upon  ears  quii«  lUfr- 
accustomed  to  hvarsuch  things  from  the  pulpit.  I  Ititow  that  some  {>er«sii» 
will  consider  many  of  these  matters  as  having  nothing  to  do  wtlh  rel^ka, 
and  quite  nut  of  ploco  in  the  pulpit.  Most  earnestly  do  I  protnt  awalact 
tbiB  coficlusion.  What  was  the  example  of  the  great  Master  *  Did  hi  slur* 
any  of  this  modem  faHtidiousueis  about  preaching  /  How  free,  and  naluni, 

and  various  was  his  manner!  How  tmrestrained  hts  dttcouriyc  !    Th' '-  ^'- 

livcring  words  of  inspiration,  which  were  to  be  recorded  for  the  i  . 
of  all  ages,  though  constantly  engaged  in  the  highest  luiuion  ever  luinjita 
un  eartl),  though  kurroundcd  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  jealous  and  fortnal 
FhuriseeH,  yet  there  wns  no  slaid  vr  affected  solemuity  in  his  discoune  ;  hr 
addressed  liimself  to  every  case,  availed  himtclf  of  every  incident  around 
liim  ;  the  homes  of  Judca  rise  before  ui  as  we  read  him  ;  her  ruler*,  k«r 
judges,  her  potllical  condition,  her  social  state,  all  have  a  ploLce  Ja  Hi 
teachings  and  warnings;  there  was  not  a  topic  within  the  range  of  moral 
influence  to  which  he  did  not  freely  apply  liimself.  Upon  the  authoritj  of 
that  great  example  I  claim  a  right  here,  in  the  church  of  Chriatp  lo  Ttrwli 
of  everything  that  affecCs  the  moral,  the  ritol  welfare  of  the  peopla.  1 
have  a  contest  here  with  enor,  with  sin,  and  misery.  I  do  not  wiint  mat 
technical  system  of  theology  to  ttU  me  what  (hey  are:  I  know  what  xhtj 
Lie.  If  I  had  never  heard  of  any  creed  or  system,  I  shoald  jnat  ««  w«8 
Icnow  what  sin  and  misery  nre.  1  kimw  what  tliey  arc,  and  whi>rc  tliey  are. 
I  sec  them,  I  feci  them  all  around  me.  And  to  $etmg  and  ftrtiup,  /  wv^tt 
have  Ubertt/  to  fpetik  to  them — tit ^o  whert  they  are — to  go  nherevtr  a  fret 
ducQurte  upon  them  will  carry  me,  tcithout  ttoppinij  lo  intimrf  whether  it  u 
itryoiid  the  nrltjicial  pale  vf  what  ii  eaUed  n  termon.  You  may  caU  \ha 
communication  by  whataocA-cr  name  it  pleases  you  to  characteril«e>  it.  $» 
if  you  choose,  that  it  is  not  a  sermon ;  call  it  an  uratlim,  a  vpcech,  an  ad- 
dress: but  ff  it  answers  its  purpose^  if  it  opens  to  you  a  wider  rnng*  of 
duties,  if  it  spreads  the  feeling  of  conscience  over  a  larger  firld  of  lifr  I 
•hall  be  satisfied.  Tliat  heavy  and  dull  word  /(•rmon,  with  a  tfioiiaond  Air* 
mal  and  lifeless  pictures  of  asiociatton  stamped  upon  It,  la,  !  fear,  a  ahftcUt 
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to  muy  pr^Aohen,  and  a  itone  of  itumbling  to  many  hearan,  and  sucb  a 
ona  aaprerenu  many  from  lieanng  at  all.  Let  it  b<  a  fr€f,  tmturai,  manly 
addrert  to  the  people  oh  their  mo*t  vilai  interetts,  and  it  irouid  be  a  different 
thin^^differrnt  (o  many  hearerty  and  very  different  mith  mantf  pr«ocAffft."— 
;mj«  231—233. 

Id  his  lecture  on  the  Blessing  of  Freedom,  one  of  the  very 
best  in  the  book,  Mr.  Ocwcy  dwells  on  the  causes  that  for 
the  present  are  in  operation  tending  to  lessen  in  our  Ameri- 
can brethren  the  due  sense  of  the  advantages  of  freedom : 
he  states  the  just  principle  and  working  of  democratic  go- 
vernment, and  that  iu  proportion  to  the  degree  of  popular 
ignorance  on  many  important  matters,  will  errors  necessarily 
be  committed  by  it.  He,  however,  values  the  political  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  first,  because  it  is  the  only  system 
that  accords  with  the  truth  of  things,  the  only  system  that 
recognises  the  great  claims  and  inalienable  rights  of  human- 
ity ;  secondly,  because  it  fosters  and  devclopes  all  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  pu^^ers  uf  the  country;  and  in  connexion 
with  this  topic,  we  cite  an  admirable  passage. 

"  Nay,  1  will  go  further,  and  coDfeB»  the  secret  hope  t  have  long  enter- 
tamed,  tha;  the  liberty  wherewith,  ai  1  boltcvc,  Gi>d  has  made  us  free,  that 
the  equal  justice^  the  itnpattial  rewards  which  encourage  individual  enter- 
prise in  this  country,  will  produce  yet  more  glorious  and  signal  results ; 
results  that  wQl  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  that  politicsJ  equity  is  the  best 
pledge  for  national  dignit}*,  strength,  and  honour;  results  which  will,  ef- 
fectually aad  for  ever,  break  down  the  pernicious  maxim,  that  a  certain 
me«sur«  of  political  injustice  and  favouritisui  is  oecesaary  tu  tlie  order  and 
security  of  the  social  stati!.  As  I  believe  in  a  righteous  Providence,  I  do 
Dot  believe  in  this  maiim  ;  and  I  trust  iu  God,  that  it  will  receive  its  final 
and  annihilating  blow  in  this  very  country.  It  is  not  that  I  challenge  for 
our  people  any  natural  su[>eriority  tu  uther  people :  it  is  not  to  the  shrine 
of  national  pride  tliat  I  bring  the  homage  of  this  lofty  hope,  but  to  the  foot- 
stool of  divine  goodness.  It  is  to  our  signal  advantages,  and  especially  to 
the  equal  justice  of  our  institutions,  that  1  look  for  the  accomplish meot  of 
this  great  hope.  I  hcheve  that  freedow — free  action— free  enterprise — free 
competition — will  be  found  to  be  the  best  of  auspices  for  every  kind  of  hu- 
man SQCcesft.  1  believe  that  our  citizens  will  be  found  to  act  more  effec- 
tively, and  more  generously,  and  more  nohly,  for  being  free ;  that  our  citi- 
.zen-soldicrs  will,  if  called  upon,  fight  mure  valiantly  for  being  free  ;  that 
I  tnr  labourers  will  toil  more  cheerfully  for  being  free ;  that  oar  merchants 
VitI  trade  more  successfully;  nay,  and  little  as  it  may  be  expected,  that 
our  preacherv  and  orators  will  discourse  more  eloquently,  and  that  our 
authors  will  write  more  powerfully,  for  tiie  spirit  of  freedom  that  is  among 
01.   The  future,  indeed^  must  tell  ua  whether  this  is  a  dream  of  enthusiastic 
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patriotism.  But  I  wouM  fain  have  the  moet  gencroafl  ofpriBciplMl 
laid  at  the  heart  of  a  great  people^  and  6C«  what  it  wiil  do.  AJaa!  furlio^ 
manity  ncvur  yet  has  been  treated  witli  the  coofidence  of  airop^* 
Never  yet  has  any  voice  effectually  said  lo  roan,  'Ood  haa  m:i 
be  as  happy  and  as  glorious,  if  thou  wilt,  ae  thy  moat  envi«u  trttnv. 
Wheu  that  voice  does  address  the  heart  of  the  multitude^  witl  it  Dol  i 
itself  to  loAtcr  effurts,  to  nobler  Bacrificea,  to  higher  ftspirationa,  aad  mm 
generous  virtues,  than  were  ever  seen  to  be  the  offspring  of  any  uaeqqil 
and  ungenerous  system  that  ever  man  has  devised.  God  gT»Qt  that  the 
hope  may  be  realised,  and  the  Tisioo  accooiplifihed !  It  were  enough  lo_ 
make  one  say  '  Now  let  me  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  haire 
aalration!'"— /tojfes  292—4. 

There  is  one   great   drawback  to   the    unmixed   gnit 
cation   with   which  we  shoiild  otherwise  peruse  these 
courses ;  and  that  is,  tlic  reflection,  that  while  the  condittoa 
of  slavery  remains  as  it  is  in  his  country,  some  of  the  authort 
noblest  passages  lose  their  truths  oud  become  to  our  miati 
mere  declamation.     There  is  certaiuly  a  "  lamentable  exccp-i 
tion"  to  be  taken  in  the  averments  of  our  last  citation, 
dom,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  justly  predicat 
of  any  civil  state,  where  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human  bc-1 
ings  are  held  as  property,  and  bought  and  sold  like  cattle^  the" 
vendors  being  in  some  cases  the  playmates  in  inOincy,  and 
even  the  brothers  and  fathers  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
di-en  carried  to  the  market ! 

Against  this  and  a  few  slighter  detractions  from  our  full 
pleasiu-e  in  this  volume,  we  have,  however,  to  set  off  such  a 
weight  of  opposite  sensations,  as  will  not  allow  mb  to  con- 
clude this  part  of  our  article,  without  repeating  our  pcrsuasioii| 
that  in  Mr.  Dewey,  iVmerica  may  justly  boast  of  one  of  tfael 
most  honest,  strenuous,  able  and  eloquent  of  religious 
nisters. 

The  spirit  of  religion  in  the  Union  is  stirring  up  other 
a  reform  in  the  administrations  of  the  pulpit  besides  those  \ 
that  have  already  passed  under  our  notice,  in  as  far  as 
people  are  getting  iu  advance  of  their  present  religious  teach- 
ers.    This  spirit  is  bursting  through  sectarian  restrtiintu, , 
many  powerful  voices  are  raised  wii 
as  otit  of  them,  against  the  mcchani' 
of  religion,  and  in  favoiu:  of  indindi- 
conscqucnt  spontaneousuess  of  spet 
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a  defiance  of  public  opinion  exhibiting  itaelf  more  and  more 
ID  regard  to  some  moral  and  religious  questions  about  which 
heretofore  there  has  been  unconditional  submission.  There 
ia  a  visible  reaction  in  the  best  part  of  society  in  favour  of 
any  man  wlio  stands  alone  on  any  point  of  religious  concern; 
and  though  such  an  one  may  have  the  more  regularly  or- 
dered churches  against  him,  he  is  usually  cheered  by  the 
hearty  countenance  of  some  more  congenial  minds.  That 
the  people  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  these  reforms  ia  tes- 
tified by  the  rapid  sale  of  heretical  books,  and  by  tlie  out- 
break of  heresy  and  schism  in  all  directions. 

In  this  state  of  things  we  need  not  wonder  if  some  of  the 
most  gifted  minds,  the  authorized  pioneers  of  reUgiuus  im- 
provement, should  no  longer  seek  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
ci'owd; — that  the  la^vful  leaders  of  the  host  should  no  longer 
cower  behind  the  rear  ranks.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  ascertain  the  number  and  character  of  all  these  religious 
reformers,  as  well  as  to  estimate  correctly  the  natiure  and  ex- 
tent of  the  urgency  in  each  demand;  but  as  regards  one  in 
particular,  we  are  not  thus  at  a  loss ;  we  allude  to  Orestes 
A«  Brownson  of  Boston.  Wc  are  assured  that  he  is  a  man  of 
vigorous  intellect,  fidl  of  enlarged  sympathies,  who  has  not 
only  discerned  the  wants  of  the  time,  but  set  himself  to  do 
what  one  man  may  to  supply  them.  He  invites  to  worship 
those  who  think  and  feci  with  him.  A  multitude  flocks 
around  him ;  the  earnest  spirits  of  the  city  and  the  day, 
whose  full  hearts  and  worn  spirits  can  find  little  ease  and  re- 
freshment amidst  the  abstract  and  inappropriate  services  of 
ministers  who  give  them  truth  as  they  judge  they  can  receive 
it.  Nothing  but  the  whole  truth  will  satisfy  those  who  are 
living  and  dying  for  it.  In  giving  an  extract  or  two  from 
part  of  a  discourse  by  Mr.  Brownson  on  the  "  Wonts  of  the 
Times,"  we  trust  the  reader  will  perceive  how  much  his 
sentiments  accord  with  our  own  as  stated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  and  nill  feel  that  his  remarks  do  not  ap- 
ply to  his  own  countrymen  onli/. 

"  The  age,  ood  o&pecioUy  the  country,  ia  which  wc  live,  are  peculiar. 
They,  ihcrcTore,  r»{uire  a  j>eculiar  kiod  of  itisttuctidD,  and,  I  may  b&y,  A 
pwulrar  mode  uf  dispensing  Christian  truth.  Tlit-y  are  unlike  any  which 
have  preceded  us.    They  ore  w:w,  and  consequently  dcnuwd  what  I  have 
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called  «  new  Di«pci»ation  of  Chmtiuuty,  a  dlapeiuation  In  perfect  hv* 
mony  vitli  the  new  order  of  thiaga  which  bfis  fpning  into  etiateoce.     Yet 
of  this  fact  we  Kcem  not  to  have  bvcn  gcDerall)*  awiLre.     The  clt*nct«T 
nur  religioas  institutions,  the  style  of  our  preaching,  the  mnuu  wv  ri 
Dpon  for  the  prodnctJon  of  the  Christian  virtues,  are  euch  as  wer»  ftdofiM 
in  a  dbtant  age,  and  fittetl  to  wanta  which  do  longer  exist,  or  which 
only  in  a  grcalty  modified  shape. 

■  •••••  • 

"  Should  it  DOW  b«  asked,  aa  it  has  been,  what  I  mean  by  the  new  dia- 
penaation  of  Christianity,  the  new  form  of  religion,  of  which  I  have  ofta 
spoken  in  thia  plan*  and  els(rwhere,  I  answer,  1  mean  religioas  tnatiCntiom. 
and  modes  of  dispensing  religions  truths  and  influences,  which  recognlta 
the  rights  of  Uie  mind,  and  propose  social  progrcia  aa  one  of  tha  grMd 
ends  to  be  obtained,  lo  that  new  church  of  which  I  have  aoroetiiiua 
dreamed,  and  I  hope  more  tlian  dreamed,  I  would  have  the  unJimited  fret- 
dam  of  the  mind  anequivocally  acknowI(>dged.  No  intordict  ahouhl  be 
placed  upon  thought.  To  reason  should  be  a  Christian,  not  an  infideL 
act.  Every  man  should  be  encouraged  to  inriatfc,  and  to  inquire  not  a 
little  merely,  within  certain  prescribed  limits  ;  but  freely,  feorleAsly.  flsUy, 
to  scan  heaven,  air,  ocean,  earth,  and  to  master  God.  nature,  aad  humaft- 
it)',  if  he  can.  He  who  inquires  for  truth  honestly,  faithiull];',  peraerer- 
ingly,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  does  all  that  can  be  aakcd  of  hiiD  ( 
he  does  Qod's  will,  and  should  be  allowed  to  abide  by  hu  own  caocliukMMw 
without  fear  of  reproach  from  God  or  man," 

He  next  proceeds  to  state  what  are  his  views  of  the  object, 
spirit  and  scope  of  the  Christian  reltgiou. 

"And  what  was  this  goepel  which  was  preached  to  the  poor!  Waa  it 
a  gospel  suited  to  the  views  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Russias,  mdi  aa  de- 
ipota  ever  love  i  Did  it  command  the  poor,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  sub- 
rait  to  an  order  of  things  of  which  they  are  the  victims,  to  be  coate&tcd 
to  pine  in  neglect,  and  die  of  wretchedness }  No,  no  :  Jeiua  preached  no 
toch  tyrant -pi  easing  and  tyrant-sustaining  gospel.  The  gospel  which  ht 
preached  was  the  gospel  of  human  brotherhood.  He  preached  the  goa|ni^ 
the  holy  evaiigile,  good  news  to  the  poor,  when  he  proclaimed  them  OKni* 
bers  of  the  common  family  of  man.  when  he  taught  that  we  arc  all 
brethren,  having  one  and  the  same  Father  in  heaven;  he  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,  when  he  declared  to  the  boastingly  religioua  of  hie 
age.  that  even  publicans  and  harlots  would  go  into  the  kingdom  of  beam 
aooner  than  they ;  and  whoever  preaches  the  nniverMi  fraternity  of  the 
human  race,  pr«icliea  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  though  he  speak  only  of  tha 
rich. 

"  There  is  power  in  this  great  doctrine  of  the  univeraal  brotherhood  of 
mankind.     It  gives  the  reformer  a  mighty  advantage.     It  ^^  :  i  tia 

speak  words  of  an  import,  and  in  a  tone  which  may  aln^  .   the 

dead.     *  Hold  thy  hanil,  upprra^or,'  it  permits  hira  to  suy,  '  thuu  wrong- 
est a  brother!  WItlihold  thy  scorn  thou  bitter  satirist  of  the  human 
thou  vilifieat  thy  brother  t  In  pasaing  by  that  child  In  the  street  jvgtm- 
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day,  and  letnog  it  to  grow  up  in  ignonutce  mmI  vice,  notwiUutADdlng 
God  had  given  thee  wealth  to  traia  it  to  knowledge  and  Ttrtue,  Uiou  didst 
neglect  thy  brother*!  child-*  Oh !  did  we  but  leel  this  troth,  that  wc  are 
aJ]  brothers  and  siaters,  childrco  of  the  saixie  parent,  wo  should  feel  that 
every  wrong  done  to  a  human  being,  was  violence  done  to  our  own  tlcah. 

"  I  Aay  again  that  Jesus  was  emphatically  the  teacher  ofthe  mosaes ;  tht 
prophet  of  the  working  men  if  you  will;  of  all  who  'labour  and  are 
hcavj'  laden/  Were  1  to  repeat  bis  words  in  this  city  or  elsewhere,  with 
the  intimation  that  1  believed  they  meant  something  ;  were  I  to  aay,  as  he 
•aid,  '  It  in  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle^  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,*  and  to  say  it  in  a  tone 
that  I  believed  he  attached  any  meaning  tn  what  he  aaid,  you  would 
call  me  a  '  radicalj'  an  '  agrarian,'  a  '  trades'  unionist,'  a  *ic\'cller,'  a 
*  disorganizer,'  or  some  other  word  LHjually  barbarous  aod  horrific,  [t 
wen-  more  than  a  man's  reputation  for  sanity  or  respectability  as  a  Chris- 
tian ia  worth,  to  be  as  bold,  even  in  these  days,  in  defence  of  the  common 
people,  as  Jesus  was. 

"]  say  abll  again,  that  Jesus  was  emphatically  the  teacher  of  the 
masses,  the  prophet  or  the  people.  Not  that  he  addressed  himself  to  any 
one  description  of  person,  to  tlic  exclusion  of  another,  not  that  he  sought  to 
benefit  one  portion  of  the  human  race  at  another's  expense  ;  for  if  any  one 
thing  more  than  another  distinguished  him,  it  was,  that  he  rose  above  all 
the  factitious  distinctions  of  society,  and  spoke  to  universal  man.  to  the 
ttniverBal  mind,  and  to  the  univeraal  heart.  I  call  him  the  prophet  of  the 
people  because  he  recognised  the  rights  of  humanity  ;  brought  out.  and 
suffered  and  died  to  establish  principles,  which  in  their  legitimate  effect* 
cannot  fail  to  bring  up  the  low  and  bowed  down,  and  give  to  the  many, 
who,  in  all  age*  and  in  all  countries,  have  been  the  tools  of  the  few«  thetr 
due  rank  and  social  importance.  His  spirit,  in  its  political  aspect,  ia  what  I 
have  called  the  democratic  spirit  ;  in  its  most  general  Rspcct,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  progress,  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race,  towards  perfection,  towarda 
union  with  God.  It  is  that  spirit,  which,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  boa 
been  at  work  in  society,  like  the  le&ven  hidden  in  three  measures  of  meal  • 
before  which  sla^'ery,  in  nearly  all  Christendom,  has  disappeared  ;  which 
has  destroyed  the  warrior  aristocracy,  nearly  subdued  the  aristocracy  ^f 
birth,  which  is  now  straggling  with  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  which 
promises,  ere  long,  to  bring  up  and  establish  the  true  aristocracy^  the  ari- 
stocracy of  merit." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brownaon  thus  briefly  defines  the  ar- 
ticles of  his  creed,  and  the  object  of  his  reforming  admini- 
atratiouH : 

"  My  creed  is  a  simple  one. — Its  first  article  is,  free,  unlimited  inqoiry, 
perfect  liberty  to  enjoy  and  express  one's  own  honest  convictions,  and  per- 
fiwt  respect  for  the  free  and  honest  inquirer,  whatever  be  the  results  to 
which  he  arrives.  'Hie  second  article  is  social  progress.  I  would  have  it 
a  special  object  of  the  society  I  would  collect,  to  labour  to  perfect  all  so- 
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ciol  lostitntions.  and  niie  every  maa  to  a  social  postioiu  wbidi  ^ 
him  free  ecupe  for  the  full  and  horraooioasdevelopmeQC  ofjJl  hit  I 
I  say  pfr/i-c/,  not  destroy,  all  social  institutions.       I   do  not  feet| 
has  given  me  a  work  of  destruction.     I  would  inprore, 
is  good,  and  remedy  whatever  is  defective,  and   tiiua  reconciicl 
8KRVATOU  and  the  Radical.       My  third   article   \a^    that 
lalraur  for  bis  soul  in  preference  to  his  body.     Man  hma  %  wral  i\ 
mere  body.     He  has  more  than  aolmal  wanta.      He  luu  ■  i 
in  relation  with  the  absolute  and  the  Infinite— «  soul,  which  I 
rushing  off  iuto  tlie  unknown,  and  rising  through   a   aQiren*  • 
up  to  the  first  Good  and  the  first  Fair.     11)18  sou]  is  immort^ 
feet  it  is  our  highest  aim.      I  would  eocourage  inqaify,  I   would 
society ;  not  as  ultimate  ends,  but  as  meana  to  the  growtli    and  i 
of  man's  higher  nature — his  soul. 

9  «  •  «  m 

"Tilts  is  my  object.    I  am  not  here  to  preach  to  'worlciDg  rati 
those  who  arc  not  working  men,  in  the  interests  of  aristocracy,  nor  < 
mocrocy.     I  am  here  for  humanity ;  to  plead  for  universal  iniui  :  to  I 
the  banner  of  the  cnisa  on  a  new  and  more  commanding  poBition, 
the  human  race  aroand  it.     1  am  here  to  speak  to  all  who  feel  the 
human  beings  ;  to  all  whose  hearts  swell  at  the  name  of  man  \  to  i 
long  to  lessen  the  sum  of  human  misery,  and  increase  that  uf  bl 
pineas;  to  all  who  have  any  [icrcoptioD  of  the  Beautiful  and 
craving  for  the  Infinite,  the  Kternul,  and  Indestructible,  on  whoa 
pose  the  wearied  soul,  and  find  rest :— to  all  such  is  my  appeal  i  to  i 
commit  the  object  I  have  stated,  and  before  which  I  stand  in  awe, 
treat  them  by  all  that  itt  good  in  thiar  natures,  holy  in  religion,  or  dJ 
hie  in  the  joy  of  a  regenerated  world,  to  unite  and  march  to  its  acqul 
prepared  to  dare  with  the  hero,  to  suffer  with  the  saint,  or  to  die 
mart\'r.'* 


Articlb  IX. 

1,  Mimoires  d^un  Priaonnier  d*etat  an  Spulierff, 

Andryane,  corapngiioD  dc  Viltitstre  Comte 
nieri.     4  vols.     Paris:   183/. 

2.  Memoirs  of  a  Pruoner  of  State  in  the  fortress  of  SpUU 

By  Alexander  Andbyan'e,  fcUow-captive  of 
Confalonieri ;  with  an  Appendix  by  Maroncelli, 
companion  of  Silvio  Pellico.  Translated  by  For 
Prandi.  Complete  in  2  vob.  Saunders  and 
London,  1840. 
The  subject  of  these  volumes  will  naturally  bring  to 
recollection  of  the  reader  that  remarkable  work  which 
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disclosed  to  astonished  Euroi>e  the  tragedy  of  the  Spielberg, 
to  lon^  the  secret  of  the  gaoler  and  the  victims.  But 
tliough  the  subject  be  the  same,  nothiag  is  more  opposite 
to  the  saint-like  meekness  of  Pcllico  than  the  elaborate 
narrufcive  of  M.  Andryone.  The  former  repudiates  at  the 
outset  of  his  book  the  notion  of  having  written  to  graltly 
his  vanity  by  the  exhibition  of  his  trijjs;  and,  with  all  the 
uprightuess  and  candour  of  n  sclf-scarrhing  conscience,  he 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  nobler  objects  he  trusted  he  had 
in  view.  We  believe  him ;  we  know  of  no  tale  of  suffering  so 
eminently  calculated  to  awaken  the  deepest  sympathy,  and 
which  at  the  some  time  impresses  the  reader  with  so  ready 
and  implicit  a  rcUauce  on  the  veracity  of  its  statements. 

The  "Priffioni  "  of  Pellico  is  an  ascetic  book  :  it  forms  part 
of  a  religious  crusade,  by  wliich  a  few  well-meaning  believers, 
with  Mauzoni  at  their  head,  have  in  late  ycara  been  endea- 
vouring in  Italy  to  make  a  stand  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers; 
and  hoping,  with  perhaps  more  ardour  than  either  discern- 
ment or  chance  of  success,  to  support  llie  dismantled  edifice 
of  Catholicism.  The  work  of  Pellico  is  the  result  of  the 
long  and  painful  cftbrti*  of  a  martyr:  he  appears  in  it  only 
as  the  frail  vessel  in  the  hand  of  Providence :  his  forttmea 
are  exhibited  merely  as  an  episode  of  that  great  drama  of 
which  the  universe  is  the  stage.  Me  is  not  in  fact  the 
hero  of  his  narrative,  neither  is  any  of  his  fellow-sutFerers. 
It  is  principally  perhaps  on  this  account  that  his  work  has 
obtained  less  reputation  in  Italy  than  elsewhere.  The  au- 
thor of  "  J'Vanceitcfi  da  Ritnini"  had  been  dear  to  his  coun- 
tfymen  from  his  earliest  youth :  their  sympathy  had  accom- 
panied him  in  his  captivity;  vague  rumours  of  his  death  had 
kept  them  in  anxious  suspense  for  ten  long  years ;  and  the 
tidings  of  his  release  were  for  a  time  doubtingly  received. 
The  Italians  read  the  narrative  of  his  imprisonment,  they 
sympathized  with  hira,  they  admired  the  self-possession 
which  restrained  him  from  uttering  a  word  of  resentment 
against  his  persecutors;  but  they  were  disappointed.  Pel- 
lico had  withdra\vn  himself  from  tlie  cause  he  had  ser^*edj 
lie  had  stilled  all  the  natural  indignation  of  a  patriot ;  he  had 
not  only  pardoned  his  own  wrongs,  but  those  of  hts  coun- 
try; Spielberg  had  beeu  for  him  a  cloister^  with  oblivion  at 
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iU  thrcshoM.  The  Italians  doubted  whether  he  wm  fl« 
thus  to  withdraw  his  band  from  the  plough, — whether  erto 
ten  years  of  nngiuish  could  justify  bis  losing  in  an  abstnet 
feeling  of  devotion  all  thoughts  of  the  exertion  which  ba 
country  demanded  of  him,  and  remainiog  a  |>assive  obMTTcrrf 
the  strife  that  was  silently  but  incessantly  going  on  anrand; 
— whether,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  as  a  lover  ill-ii»rd  by 
his  mistress,  aud  proudly  determined  to  keep  aloof  fras 
her,"  be  could  fairly  '*  leave  politics  alone  aud  apeak  i^ 
something  else."  We  shall  not  impugn,  nor  ahall  we  taSy 
scribe  to,  these  opinions  concerning  '*L<  mie  i'riffwni^^  bot 
shall  only  observe  that,  whatever  sentence  tnny  have  beta 
passed  on  that  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  sca- 
gle  passage  in  which  the  author  is  found  indulging  in  « 
spirit  of  vain-glory. 

M.  Andryane  i»  not  thus  exempt  from  the  cbaige  of  c^ 
tism.  The  "Afe/rtoire*  d*tm  Prisonnier  d*£iat "  are  not  writ- 
ten in  the  sjmie  spirit  of  self-for^tfulne&s  wJiich  gives  Ihe 
peculiar  charm  to  the  "Priffioni"s  though  they  were  inteodcd 
to  dll  up  the  blanks  occurring  in  that  simple  tale  of  sufierin^ 
which  leave  the  curiosity  of  its  renders  half-sat isHed^  Mu^ 
as  the  completion  of  Pellico's  narrative  had  been  expoctei) 
in  Europe,  we  confess  that  on  first  reading  AndfTane't 
work  we  were  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
executed  his  task ;  like  a  bad  artist  [for  he  writes  like  • 
professed  one)  he  has  dwelt  so  minutely  on  the  **n«^llftit 
particulars,  that  the  general  impression  which  such  a  pictnrfl 
might  have  displayed  is  frittered  away  in  detail.  M,  An- 
dryane baa  lefl  nothing  untold  ;  he  has  weighi-d  every  aigfaf 
measured  every  inch  of  suffering, — he  suffers  like  one  whoae 
miseries  are  to  be  recoixled,  and  unfortunately  for  btm>elf 
he  is  their  chronicler.  We  do  not  deny  that  be  has  evinced 
magnanimity,  but  we  regret  that,  by  parading  it  so  carefully 
in  the  pages  of  his  work,  he  has  lessened  its  dignity  in  the 
regard  of  his  readers.  We  had  hitherto  only  been  allowed 
to  roam  around  that  gloomy  stronghold^  or  had  henrd  at 
most  the  voice  of  pour  Pellico  rising  iabiUy  irom  hi«  londy 
cell,  as  he  sought  j>eace  and  consolation  in  solitarj-  praver. 
But  the  prison-doors  have  now  been  thrown  0|>cn»  the 
graves  of  R«ssi>  ViUsj  Moretti  oadJOlRObaRpy  the  «"Hnin> 
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of  PttllaWcini,  the  mutilated  frame  of  MaronccUi,  and  the 
waltdQf;  skeletons  issuing  from  that  living  tomb, — all  are 
now  brought  with  painful  distinctness  before  our  view, — 
the  wrecks  of  n  lon^r  imprisonment,  which  hnd  blunted  their 
feeling  even  to  the  sensittion  of  pain,  and  plunged  tlicm  into 
a  stupor  iVom  which  the  very  tidings  of  their  deliverance 
could  harcUv  arouse  thrm.  Wc  confess  we  did  not  desire  so 
minute  a  recital  of  details  of  suffering,  knowing  how  diffi- 
cult it  must  be  to  avoid  indulging  in  lamentations  or  inveo 
tivea  liable  to  the  charge  of  exairjrcration  or  petty  vmdictive- 
nesa;  we  agree  with  Confalonicri,  in  doubting  the  exiK-diency 
of  such  a  work,  and  honour  his  motivca  for  maintaining  a  dig- 
n  ified  silence  on  the  subject  of  hia  wrongs. 

The  **  M6mo\rts  d'un  Prlnonnicr  d'Etat "  extend  to  four 
volumes  octavo :  these  Mr.  Prandi  has  deemed  it  expetlient 
to  compi-ess  into  two,  finding  that  their  author,  "  led  away 
by  his  oi'dour,  as  also  by  the  deep  sense  of  his  wrongs, 
"  had  indulged  too  freely  in  |>olitical  discussion*  and  per- 
"  aonal  details^  and  diffused  over  his  pages  u  morbid  sen- 
"  timcntality,  inconsistent  with  the  dispaasionatc  simplicity 
«  of  history." 

The  besetting  sin  of  vanity  is  indeed  prominent  through- 
out the  book.  M.  Andryane  takes  no  trouble  to  diagtusc  the 
fond  persuasion  he  cherished  from  his  earhest  youth,  of  hia 
being  bom  to  be  a  hero, — a  feeling  common  to  the  majority 
of  young  men,  but  which  does  not  appear  in  his  case  to  have 
faded  before  the  disenchanting  influence  of  age,  nor  evca 
under  adversity.  He  describes  himself  as  crossing  the  Alps 
under  the  impression  that  he  carried  the  destinies  of  Italy  in 
his  writing-desk  ;  he  felt  all  the  imi>ortance  of  his  "immense 
responsibiUty,"  and  "would  have  been  iishamed  of  betraying 
any  hesitation  to  those  who  reckoned  so  much  on  his  ser- 
vices.'^ But  at  the  first  view  of  the  position  of  affuirs  iu  Italy, 
the  illusion  vanishes;  he  is  instantly  "  well  convinced  of  the 
uselessnesa  of  his  endeavours,"  and  with  French  precipita- 
tion he  warns  liis  correspondents  that  "under  such  circum- 
stances he  mvist  renounce  his  inLssion,"  and  leave  Italy  to  her 
fate.  In  prison,  again,  and  brought  before  the  tribunal  which 
was  to  pronoxincc  his  doom,  his  heroism  triumphs  over  nil 
the  versatility  of  the  gnmd  inquisitor  Salvotti,  the  alternate 
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aUureraents  and   menaces   with   which  he   waa  "liR 
besieged — over  the  strong  appeals  to  his  feeliui^s  as  a 
brother  and  a  lover,  and  over  the  snai'es  to  his  youthful 
and  ambition.     It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  greatest  cals 
to  awaken  new  energies,  and  to  strain   the  best  fhcult 
man ;   but  we  should  have  risen  from  the  perusal 
work  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  author,  if  he   }\h<\  eu 
vourcd  less  to  make  himself  appear  as  the  prominent 
tyr  in  the  cause.     It  is  true  that  he  extols  Ihe  magnani] 
of  Confalouieri  with  a  kind  of  idol  worship,  but  in  doii 
he  never  allows  us  to  forget  that  he  was  his  bosom  fd 
and  his  support :  and  the  very  sutfcrings  of  his  cotnpanic 
heightene*.!  by  the  consolation  which  he  rendered.      Wi 
quit  him  of  having  intentionally  represented  liimself  th% 
the  hero  of  Spielberg,  but  such  is  the  impression   con^ 
to  readers  who  ai'c  not  in  the  habit  of  excercising 
ment  or  searching  the  characters  of  their  authors. 

The  system  of  pruning,  by  which  the  ambitious  »t 
the  original  is  sobered  down  in  the  translation,  hka 
amply  justified  by  the  testimony  of  public  opinion.     Wi 
averse  on  principle  to  abridgements  and  alterations  on) 
part  of  a  translator;  but  in  the  present  instance  curtaili 
was  not  only  justifiable  but  necessary  ;  and  Mr.  Prandi] 
shown  great  judgement  and  skill  in  the  verj'  diiHeuIt  tosl 
took  upon  himself,  in  prescrnng  the  narrative  entire, 
divesting  it  of  the  mass  of  superfluous  and  frivolous  mi 
which  renders   a  very   iutercstiiig  work    unreadable   to' 
English   public.     We    can    detect     in    the    tnintilatiou  j 
omission  of  facts,  no  alteration   except  in  expressions 
style,  and  those  invariably  for  the  better.     It  is  only  thnij 
the  medium  of  liia  translator  that  Andrj'anc's  norrutive 
be  justly  appreciated.     Instead  of  the  Frencli  hero  and  ' 
dreams  of  love  and  ambition  engrossing  our  wholf 
tiic  other  illustrious  men  who  suflfluii  with  Uim  oi 
proper  station  in  the  historj'  ofj 

The  "  Memoirs  of  a  Prison! 
to  us,  is  a  book  of  deep  interesl 
about  the  end  of  1822;   M. 
was  prevailed  upon  by  tlie  well- 
aud  a  few  of  the  must  ardcul 
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Italy,  in  order  to  re-kindlc  the  courage  of  tlic  Carbonari, 
and  to  prqjnre  them  for  insurrection.  He  sst  out  on  hia 
mission,  charged  with  letters  of  introduction,  regulations, 
ciphcrsj  etc. ;  but,  fearful  of  danger  in  passing  the  froutien 
he  left  these  at  Bcllinzona  in  the  care  of  a  refugee,  who 
undertook  to  forward  them  safely.  From  the  information 
he  liad  collected  on  his  journey,  and  on  liis  arrival  at 
Milan,  he  wna  soon  convinced  that  nothing  could  then  l>e 
attempted  with  any  chance  of  succees.  Count  Confalonicri 
and  many  others  of  the  mofit  distinguished  men  in  Lom- 
bardy  had  been  imprisoned^  and  the  Inquisitorial  Com- 
mission appointed  to  try  political  oftendera  spread  terror 
and  dismay  throughout  the  country.     M.  Andryanc  says, — 

•*  No  one  could  sleep  in  his  own  houae  with  Mcurity.  Evcrywhfir  I 
heard  Uic  &iunc  languAgt ;  everywhere  I  met  with  the  same  hatred  of  th« 
CommJaaion,  and  the  same  horror  at  it«  arbitrary  jirucecdings.  Two  names, 
alwve  all,  were  prominent  in  every  convetBation  and  famiUar  to  every  Up ; 
one  as  an  object  of  admiration  and  compiusion,  the  other  as  a  mark  of  vi- 
tniKTation  and  abhorrence.  Confalonteri  and  Solvotti  seemed  to  represent 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Milanese  the  angel  of  liberty  and  the  demon  uf  oppres- 
sion, contending  against  each  other,  no  longer  for  the  success  of  the  cause 
they  hod  espoused,  but  for  their  own  pergonal  triumph.  For  Confidonieri 
were  poured  forth  the  good  wiHhes  of  hia  countrj-men,  especially  of  the  fair 
set,  who  regarded  him  as  an  unfortunate  and  persecuted  being,  clothed  with 
all  the  brilliancy  of  self-devotion  and  couragi?.  On  S^ah'otti  weighed  the 
malediction  of  a  whole  populatiou,  liatiog  in  his  person  one  of  those  abomi- 
nable adventurers  who  invent  state-trials  to  ruse  themselvea  to  |»wcr."— 
t'ol,  i.  page  31. 

M,  Andrj'anc  without  delay  wrote  to  prevent  his  papers 
being  forwarded,  and  to  resign  his  mission  as  hopeless; 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  fatal  packet  arrived  as  he  was  pre- 
paring for  a  toiu"  of  pleasure  through  Italy,  and  the  Austrian 
police  almost  immediately  seized  it  in  his  room.  He  was 
soon  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  Santa  Marghcrita,  where 
Pellico  had  been  confined  three  years  before ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  brought  before  the  Inquisitorial  Coramis- 
sioQ,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  notorious  Salvotti.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  realize  to  the  mind  the  mental  tortures 
which  this  tribimal  exercised  upon  its  victims.  They  were 
lodged  in  dark  cells,  kept  for  indefinite  periods  in  solitaiy 
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ji '  .  confinement^    deprived   of   books    and    writing    mntoriala^ 

•■  broken  down  by  want  of  food,  and  repeatedly  subjected  to 

"  secret  and  harassing  examinations ;   during  which,  setting 

at  nought  every  form  of  justice^  the  artful  inquisitor — ^him- 
self counsel  on  both  sides,  judge,  jury,  appeal, — employed 
every  means  of  persuasion  or  intimidation  to  extort  dis- 
closures. Inferring  from  the  papers  seized  upon  him  that  the 
young  Frenchman  possessed  all  the  secrets  of  the  Italian  pa- 
!j  triots,  Salvotti  endeavoured  to  drive  him  to  criminate  others, — 

ij  his  own  case  being,  as  he  said,  already  prejudged*     But  An- 

']  dryane  had  embarked  in  the  enterprize  so  thoughtlessly,  that 

,-  he  knew  little  of  what  was  doing,  and  that  little  he  was 

!".  determined  not  to  reveal.     The  proud  inquisitor  could  not 

■  bear  to  see  his  endeavours  continually  baffled  by  a  beardless 

J  youth,  and  often  gave  way  to  the  most  scandalous  fits  of  rage 

I  that  ever  disgraced  the  character  of  a  judge.    The  examina- 

I  tions  before  him  are  described  with  startling  force  and  effect. 

j  The  judge  fixes  his  dark  and  piercing  eyes  upon  the  prisoner, 

with  a  view  to  intimidate  or  scrutinize  the  character  he  had  to 
|-  deal  with ;  he  then  tells  him  that  the  papers  of  which  he  was 

bearer  were  sufficient  to  consign  him  to  the  scaffold  without 
further  proceedings,  and  that  "  candour  and  truth  were  his 
I  only  anchor  of  safety.**     Andryane  answers  that  he  has  no 

accomplices,  no  disclosiu'es  to  make. 

"  I  tell  you  plainly,"  said  Salvotti,  "  that  your  execution  is  certain  if 
you  persevere  in  these  denials  caused  by  your  obstinate  pride,  and  vour 
false  estimation  of  your  means  of  defence.  What  can  you  expect,  I  ask 
you,  as  the  result  of  such  behaviour?  To  save  your  head?  The  papers  1 
now  hold  have  already  destined  it  to  the  hangman.  To  preserve  the  secrets 
of  the  criminal  associations  to  which  you  belong  ?  We  know  enough  aU 
ready  to  ensure  our  getting  at  what  remains,  without  your  help.  To  save 
your  accomplices  abroad  and  at  Milan  ?  TTiat  is  no  longer  in  your  power. 
Be  persuaded,  while  there  is  yet  time,  that  you  can  conceal  nothing  from  us, 
Dor  save  any  one,  and  that  you  must  die.  The  clemency  of  his  Majesty  is 
as  great  as  bis  power.     Be  sufficiently  your  own  friend  to  seek  it.  •  •  •  • 

"  After  this  address,  which  Salvotti  delivered  in  a  tone  at  times  loud  and 
threatening,  and  at  others  insinuating  and  kind,  he  awaited,  with  his  eyes 
constantly  fixed  on  mine,  for  the  result  of  his  eloquence.  I  answered,  '  I 
am  much  obliged  by  the  interest  which  my  judge  is  pleased  to  take  in  mv 
fate,  and  by  the  advice  which  he  has  no  doubt  given  solely  with  a  view  to 
my  advantage  ;  but  I  am  unfortunately  obliged  to  inform  him  that  I  cannot 
follow  it.     •  •  •     If,  as  he  states,  a  sentence  of  death  already  hangs  over  me 
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in  consequence  of  the  pi4}en  found  in  my  possesBion,  I  have  nothing  left  but 
to  await  my  destiDy.  But  if«  as  I  am  bound  to  believe,  I  am  to  defend  my 
life  and  liberty  before  a  tribunal  incapable  of  any  arbitrary  proceediogB.  I 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  strength  of  my  case,  to  trust  that  a  mere  in- 
tention, an  embryo  plot  unaccompanied  by  any  overt  act,  and  which  was 
even  abandoned,  will  not  be  confounded  with  what  the  law  requires  to  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  high-treason.' "  •  *  *  * 

"  The  sneer  of  insolent  pity  which  appeared  on  the  Ups  of  the  inquisitor, 
and  passed  to  those  of  his  worthy  associates,  would  have  sufficed  to  make 
me  pause  in  my  discourse,  had  not  Salvotti  hastened  to  interrupt  me  by 
Baying, '  It  is  before  the  Commission  alone  that  you  will  have  to  plead  your 
cause.  You  will  have  no  other  tribunal ;  and  as  to  counsel,  it  is  I  who  will 
serve  you  in  that  capacity.' 

•  *•••• 

" '  But  are  you  indeed  in  earnest  i '  said  I. 

" '  When  we  are  a  little  better  acquainted,  you  will  be  satisfied,'  replied 
he  sharply,  *  that  jesting  forms  no  part  of  my  character. ' 

"  '  And  am  I,  a  poor  unprotected  stranger,  ignorant  of  your  language  and 
laws,  to  renuun  without  the  assistance  of  counsel  and  pleader  ? ' 

"  To  each  of  these  Interrogations  Salvotti  replied  smilingly  by  incUnatioiu 
of  the  head,  and  repeating,  '  Juit  lo,  just  sp  1' 

"  *  Of  the  protection  which  the  law  affi)rds  in  all  other  countries  to  the  ac- 
cused, I  perceive  none  here.  •  *  «  Who  is  to  sustain  the  prisoner  in 
a  long  and  harassing  trial?  Who  is  to  prevent  him,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
laws  fVom  causing  his  own  ruin,  by  expressions  though  innocent  in  them- 
selves often  of  fatal  import.' 

'"IE  I  teU  you,'  acclaimed  Salvotti, — *  I,  whom  his  Majesty  honours 
with  his  entire  confidence, — I,  who  at  my  pleasure  can  save  or  destroy  you, 
— I,  who  hold  in  my  hands  the  proofs  of  your  guilt,  which  no  pleading  can 
palliate,  no  line  of  defence  save  from  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  except 
submission  and  repentance.* 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  The  unremitting  strain  to  which  my  mind  was  subjected  in  order  to 
guess  and  seize  the  drift  of  Salvotti's  questions,  together  with  the  necessity 
under  which  I  was  placed  of  answering  in  Italian,  so  much  wearied  me  da- 
ring this  long  examination,  that  I  requested  some  rest.  Without  paying 
any  attention  to  my  request,  the  inquisitor  continued  the  interrogotary  some 
time  longer,  until,  tired  out  himself,  he  closed  it,  saying,  '  You  make  light 
of  the  Commission,  but  you  will  ere  long  learn  that  the  Imperial  Tribunal 
is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  T^e  my  word  for  it,  this  will  end  by  your  being 
hung.' 

"  These  words  he  accompanied  with  a  movement  of  the  hand,  which  was 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  anger  and  malice  depicted  on  his  pallid  coun- 
tenance." 

"  '  If  that  is  to  be  my  doom,  it  is  hard,  very  hard ;  and  you  have  me- 
naced me  with  it  so  often  that  I  cannot  doubt  it.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
I  can  only  deplore  the  fatality  of  my  sitoation,  which  piedodcs  me  from 
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producing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  my  judges,  and  will  said  me  to  tbe 
scaffold,  though  innocent  1 ' 

".'You  will  be  bong/  said  Salvotti. 

"  '  Hung !  be  it  so/  I  replied  ;  *  I  shall  not  forget  it ;  I  will  preptrc 
myself  for  my  fate  :  before  I  gO|  however,  I  shall  ask  a  fiivoar.' 

"  •  What  is  it?' 

"  '  A  copy  of  the  criminal  code. ' 

"  '  Impossible — ^useless — you  have  no  need  of  it. ' 

"  '  What !  can  you  refhse  me  a  copy  of  the  code,  when  I  am  not  evea 
allowed  a  defender  or  an  advocate  ?  Ilien  I  am  not  to  be  judged,  but  la- 
crificed — I  am  a  victim !  * 

"  '  A  victim !  no ;  but  you  vnll  be  hung : '  and  he  added,  with  a  grin, 
'  You  are  not  now  in  France, — Do  you  understand  ?     Yon  may  go  ? 

"  He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  guards  came  to  fetch  me.  I  returned  to  my 
prison  harassed  and  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion." — V<A.  i. 
pagea  90 — 100. 

Examinations  of  this  nature,  despotically  and  fraudulently 
conducted,  and  multiplied  in  number  every  day  during  seve- 
ral months, — early  in  the  morning,  the  evening;,  or  at  mid- 
night, just  as  Salvotti  might  think  proper, — formed  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings,  miscalled  trials,  by  which  Austria  either  de- 
stroyed or  crushed  the  noblest  minds  in  her  Italian  provinces. 
Yet  no  rebellion  had  taken  place,  no  overt  act  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  these  abominations  were  only  precautionary  mea- 
sures intended  to  appease  the  fears  of  a  superannuated  despot. 

Meanwhile  Andryane  found  relief  from  the  tediousness 
of  his  captivity,  by  discovering  a  mode  of  communication 
adopted  by  the  Italian  prisoners  confined  in  the  adjoining 
cells,  which  consisted  in  striking  on  the  intermediate  VFall  a 
4umiber  of  slight  taps,  corresponding  with  the  place  that 
each  letter  occupies  in  the  alphabet.  By  this  ingenious 
means  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  long  and  frequent  conver- 
sations with  several  of  his  fellow-sufferers  in  succession;  and 
considerable  interest  is  added  to  his  narrative,  by  a  vcu^ety  of 
episodes,  and  an  exposure  of  the  trifling  pretexts  under 
which  men  of  the  highest  character  and  rank  were  torn  from 
their  families  and  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
Inquisitorial  Commission. 

After  eight  months  of  mental  torture  his  examinations 
came  to  a  close,  and  he  was  removed  from  the  prison  of 
Santa  Marghcrita  to  await  his  sentence  in  that  of  Porta 
Nuova,  where  he  soon  discovered  that  the  inmate  of  one  of 
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tte  cells  close  to  his  ovrn  was  Confalonieri.  From  all  he 
had  heard,  both  in  nnd  out  of  prison,  concerning  the  cha- 
racter of  thb  illustrious  man,  Andrynnc  had  long  been  anxious 
to  be  brought  into  connexion  i\*ith  hiin,  especially  as  he  had 
been  contidentially  informed  by  one  of  the  Commissioners 
that  he  would  have  to  suffer  with  him  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law.  llieir  intercourse  soon  ripened  into  a  warm 
friendship,  and  it  was  from  Confalonieri  himself  that  he  re- 
ceived a  second  intimation  of  his  doom. 

"  In  that  death-like  etiltniras,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
heard  some  taps  at  the  vv-olU  hqt  thef  wfre  so  faint  that  I  could  scarcely 
believr  it.  I  got  up.  and  went  to  Itstca,  It  was  CoDfalonicri,  whn,  avail, 
iog  himself  of  the  bleep  of  his  guards,  summoned  me  ooce  more.  '  The 
fiCQtcoces  have  been  sanctioned  by  Ihe  Emperor ;  they  are  here  :  they  wiU 
be  executed  in  a  few  days, — I  shall  be  hanged/ 

*•  In  the  name  of  Ilcavcn*  tell  me  whether  I  am  condemned  to  the  same 
puaifthment  as  yuunclf?' 

"  He  did  not  anawer ;  hut  his  atlcnce  spoke  more  than  words.  I  there- 
fore raised  my  soul  to  Him  who  is  the  source  of  true  resignation  and  cou- 
rage, and  prayed  for  fortitude  to  die  worthily." — I'ol.  i.  pnge  322. 

The  Commission  had,  in  fact,  condemned  them  both  to 
death,  and  their  sentences  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Senate 
of  Verona ;  but  they  had  staunch  friends  at  work.  Andry- 
anc*s  atFcctionatc  sister,  an  accomplished  and  energetic  wo- 
man, had  repaired  to  Milan,  in  order  to  make  every  pos- 
sible exertion  in  order  to  obtain  his  release.  For  some  time 
Salvotti  wotild  not  permit  nn  interview  between  tlie  brother 
and  sister,  unless  they  bought  the  favour  by  some  important 
disclosures;  and  being  foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  tried  to  drive 
her  back  to  France.  She,  however,  remained  firm  tg  her 
purpose,  in  spite  of  the  Inquisitor,  obtained  admission  to  see 
the  prisoner,  nnd  was  now  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  save 
his  life.  The  Countess  Confalonieri,  too,  eminent  alike  for  lier 
talents  and  her  virtues,  was  tising  her  utmost  endeavotirs  to 
incline  the  Emperor  to  mercy.  Detemiincd  upon  terrifying 
the  disatfected,  his  Majesty  dismissed  her,  saying,  "  Enough, 
madam  !  there  h  barely  time  for  you  to  arrive  at  Milan,  if 
you  desire  to  see  your  husband  once  more ; "  and  to  the  father 
of  Contalonicri,  who  had  been  long  devoted  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  he  said,  as  he  was  embracing  his  knees,  "  Rise,  my 
dear  Count ;  submit  to  the  sacrifice,  and  behold  your  son  al' 
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ready  in  ParafUse,"  But  this  did  not  put  an  end  u>  liie 
tations  of  the  Count<?s9.  With  unconquerable  ean>fi*ta< 
still  appealed  to  the  £mperor*ft  heart,  aided  by  the  inttimnriw 
of  the  Empress,  the  Viceroy  his  brother,  and  his  diii|bto 
Maria  Louisa, — by  n  prcftaiug  petition  from  all  the  MQuuM 
nobility, — and  lastly,  by  n  touehiog  exhortation  of  theXR^ 
bishop  of  Milan  and  hi&  clergy.  This  portion  of  the  «tfi 
forma  an  episode  of  great  beauty,  which,  accessory  ac  it 
is  to  the  lending  features  of  the  narrative,  presents  to  t^ 
Diirable  a  picture  of  the  tinest  traits  of  woman's  chancta, 
of  conjugal  devotion,  of  tenderness  and  purity  of  (tt^x^ 
united  with  an  extraordinary  power  and  energy  xrhen  o- 
ertion  was  required,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  by  imootjctd. 
We  dwell  upon  it  with  the  greater  satisfaction  and  deE|!i(»i 
as  offeriufr  a  striking  contrast  to  the  loose  uiorulitv  and  feeUe 
nature  which  our  book-making  tourists  are  in  the  luhit  ^ 
ascribing  to  the  character  of  Italian  women.  The  magnai^ 
mity  of  Confalonieri  is  heightened  by  tlic  devote<l  attachmdl 
and  sympathy  of  his  high-niincied  Theresa:  their  historr  da- 
ring his  imprisonment  is  indeed  a  romance  of  real  life,  bat 
8ueh  as  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  romance  in  its  Rssocaatioe 
with  the  noblest  feelings  and  actions  of  human  nature  t  it  ii 
worth  a  library  of  nan'atives  of  fiction,  carrying  us  out  of  tfcr 
realities  uf  life,  and  enlisting  our  sympathies  in  a  false  OTWh 
worthy  source  of  interest.  To  the  name  of  1*heresa  Coofid^- 
nieri*  we  must  add  those  of  Andry one's  own  sister,  pourtnT- 
ed  by  herself  in  her  aH'ecting  journal,  t-he  eotmteases  Dcm- 
bowsky  and  FrecavaUi,  and  Maria  Tonclli. 

In  conaecjueucc  of  these  united  exertions,  "  by  the  inex- 
haustible clemency  of  the  Emperor,"  the  sentence  of  capital 
punishment  was  commuted  to  one  of  hard  imprisonment  {car^ 
cere  duro)  for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  preceded  by  an 


*  Tliii  •dminble  wonuui  did  not  live  to  see  the  suoceu  of  her  effortt  lo 

tlic  rcleuc  of  her  hasbond  :  hat  ehc  dPTOted  her  losi  moments  lo  tlie  tlMmbt  of 

]>oal|ioning  his  grir/  %\  henriiiR  of  her  dcatli.— "  D>inic  iii  the  «nni  of*  broCbcr, 

whom  «hc  tenderly  lored,  nhc  rifniii^Ailn-.i  u,  lum  tU  ih.-  ti..i..-i  iK.k   .1  -  ...it  «|^ 

ri«heil,  iiiuvvilhitoiiding  mi  inm  ^,^ 

(dim  Vif.T  tetlcrk  lutght  n-jich  Si> 

daind  in  advanre  and  fcillOMing  locii  >ith4'f  at  a  i:u:>-ii]<jrJtliU  ' 

ceal  from  the  Count  for  nnruc  time  llie  irrcjtiLfahlc  ^>^»  which 

a  coQftftni  louree  of  PDnaoloitJiin  to  hjin  dtiriiig  her  hfc,  »hc  «imii  t  ^n\\  \fj 

him  comfort  •fltr  bor  death." — (  V9L  U.  pogt  3d7. ) 
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exposure  on  tlic  pillory.  Confalonicri  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  deplorabic  state  of  weakness,  and  he  could  scarcely 
move  from  his  couch.  Nevertheless,  loaded  with  irons,  he  wa* 
draped  %vith  his  companions  to  undergo  this  degrading  cere- 
mony ;  and  shortly  afterwards^  though  several  physicians  de- 
clared him  to  be  in  a  dying  state,  he  was  compelled  to  depart 
for  Spielberg  with  the  rest.  Andryane  was  in  the  same  car- 
riage with  him,  and  gave  him  every  assistance;  but  as  they 
advanced  on  tlieir  journey,  he  gradually  declined,  and  relapsed 
continimlly  from  one  fainting- Ht  into  another,  till  on  their 
reaching  Villach,  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave  him  there, 
while  the  others  continued  their  route  to  Spielberg.  This 
concludes  the  lirst  part  of  the  Memoirs. 

On  his  arrival  at  Spielbergs  Andr^'ane  was  thrust  into  m 
dark  and  narrow  cell,  fettered  and  habited  in  the  dress  of  a 
common  convict.  His  food  was  of  the  worst  description, 
and  so  disgusting  that  hunger  could  scarcely  make  him  swal- 
low it.  The  treatment  which  the  state-prisoners  met  with  was 
80  bod  that  the  very  goalers  were  moved  to  compassion ;  and 
the  humanity  of  poor  Schiller  and  Krall  was  shown  in  con- 
stant little  acta  of  kindness — characteristic  of  the  racHj  and 
depicted  with  perfect  truth  to  nature.  Andryane  thought 
himself  thus  cut  off  from  every  solace ;  when  a  convict  ser- 
vant one  day  secretly  brought  him  the  following  note,  with 
a  pen  and  ink  and  a  scrap  of  paper. 

"  Wc  are  ignorant  of  )*our  name;  but  yonr  inUrortaace  and  oun  are 
the  same,  and  on  this  ground  wc  address  yon.  Let  at  Jcoow  who  yon 
are  :  tell  us  about  Milan,  aljout  Italy,  about  rverytbing.  During  the  t«-o 
years  that  we  have  been  here  no  news  has  rrachi'd  u».  Write  without 
fear;  we  vouch  fur  the  laessengtr.  Reply  quickly,  for  we  burn  to  hear 
by  what  fatal  destiny  you,  like  us,  have  been  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Spiel* 
berg. 

**  Silvio  Pellico, 

"  PiBRO   MjLKONCBLl,!." 

A  corrcspondcuce  was  thus  established,  which  proved  a 
source  of  cousolation  to  the  prisoners  so  long  as  it  lasted. 
But  their  writing-materials  were  soon  exhniistcd :  the  blank 
leaves,  margins  and  covers  of  every  book  iu  their  possession 
had  been  used  to  convey  tidings  from  cell  to  cell.  Night  and 
day  their  minds  were  on  the  rack  to  invent  some  new  expe- 
dient.   At  last  MaroncelU  hit  upon  the  means  of  using  brown 
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paper,  by  sizing  It  with  an  infusion  of  bread  ni    " 
some  timo  soot  furniisheU  them  with   iiik,  nln. 
servant  took  care  to  provide;  but  when  this  failed, 
had  recourse  to  the  blood  from  liis  own  \*eins* 

Meanwhile  Confalouifri  had   been  conveyed  to  Vii 
where  the  Director- Gen  end  of  PoUce,  the   muUtCT  C 
Sedlenitzkvj  and  even  Prince  Metternirh,  succc 
him  in  prison,  and  used  fresh  exertions   to   tl  i] 

disclosures.  "  If  1  seek  information  from  joa,  Cchbii 
said  his  Highness,  **■*  it  is  absolutely  only  in  an  h 
"  point  of  view,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  your  in 
"  to  that  of  your  companions  in  captivity.  His  Majoi 
"  doubtless,  would  not  fail  to  be  grateful  for  any  con 
"  information  which  you  alone  can  supply,"  8eci 
this  had  no  effect  on  the  prisoner,  tlie  Prince  ndded,  "  IV 
"  haps  you  might  place  greater  confidence  in  one  who^em 
"  is  higher  than  mine.  I  should  not  be  jealous,"  said  hi 
smiling;  "and  if  you  authorise  me,  I  do  not  doxibt  but  iH 
"  atigiist  personage  will  himself  come  to  hear  what  you  rai 
"  have  to  say,  and  to  change  your  destiny  and  thai  of  ytni 
"  firiejnds." — (Vol  \\,  page  53.) 

Confaionieri  declined  the  honour  of  this  visits  though  b 
foresaw  the  consequence  of  such  a  refusal.  Tlie  next  dar  hi 
was  sent  to  his  destination  in  Spielberg;  and  as  he  -  "■  -1 
fered  from  fainting-tits,  he  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  lin  .^_  ^  J 
with  Andiyane.  The  disappointed  pride  of  the  Kmpera 
changed  the  severity  imposed  by  policy  into  personal  cnxutiy: 
and  from  that  moment  the  persecution  of  Confaionieri  took  i 
character  of  animosity  which  nothing  could  soften,  or  ero 
prevent  from  extending  to  his  companions. 

The  Kmpcror  had  a  detailed  plan  of  the  prison^  and  di- 
rected in  person  the  most  paltry  and  vexatious  contrivanoeq 
to  render  confinement  as  irksome  and  monotonous  as  possi- 
ble. He  studied  every  means  to  insure  the  total  isolation  ol 
his  victims  (iom  the  world,  and  prevent  everj'  commuuicalion 
from  without,  or  among  tliemsclves;  he  enforced  scantiness 
of  food  and  clothing,  forbade  reading  and  writiog  and  evciy 
other  cmplovment  of  the  mind,  and  took  care  even  to  pre- 
clude any  sight  that  might  cheer  or  diversify  the  thonght« 
of  the    prisoners.      "When   they    implored    permission    to 
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Iflbour  in  the  open  air  like  tbe  felons,  Jiis  Majesty  obliged 
them  to  make  Unt  in  their  dungeons  out  of  filthy  rags ;  and 
when  they  complained  of  this  nggnivation  of  their  punish- 
ment, he  said  sneeringly,  "  Are  they  not  philanthropists'^" 

To  ensure  the  execution  of  hia  orders,  the  Emperor  had  re- 
courete  to  the  most  vexatious  system  of  police.  The  Com- 
mandant of  Spielberg  ^ras  enjoined  to  search  the  state-dun- 
geons, keep  the  strictest  watch  over  the  prisoners,  tlie  goalcra 
and  the  guards,  and  acquaint  his  Majesty  daily  with  every 
detail.  The  Director-General  of  the  Police  of  Moravia  was 
commanded  to  inspect  the  fortress  monthly  and  draw  up  a 
minute  report  on  its  management :  the  Govcraor-Gcncral  of 
the  province  was  ordered  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Direc- 
tor-General, tlie  Commandant  and  the  various  individuals  un- 
der his  care:  and  lastly  nn  Aulic-Councillor  or  a  minister  of 
slate  was  secretly  sent  to  Spielberg  every  year,  with  instruc- 
tions to  take  all  its  inmates  by  surprise,  and  ascertain  whether 
the  Emperor  was  fnithfully  obeyed.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Appendix  which  Mr.  Prandi  has  added  to  the  Me- 
moirs of  Andryane  furnishes  us  with  the  account  given  by 
MoronrcUi  of  the  manner  in  which  these  visits  were  conducted. 

"  'Die  Director- Grneral  of  Police  ami  Counsellar  of  State  oinie  to  make 
us  the  flTAt  inquiBttorial  iiia[>ectiou  on  the  17th  of  March,  1835.  The  dun- 
geon first  searched  w&s  ours.  There  were  aeTca  celU ;  the  Director-Ge- 
neral begati  work  at  6even  u'cluck  in  the  momiog  with  lighti,  and  only 
coocludetl  ul  seven  o'clock  ia  the  evening  with  lii^hts.  Coadidering  that 
our  furniture  consisted  of  two  sacks  of  straw,  two  blanketA,  two  ju(pi  and 
two  wooden  Apcxms,  it  is  difBcult  to  conceive  whnt  could  prolong  the  visit 
for  twelve  hours;  but  this  may  prove  with  what  zealous  minuteness  he 
must  have  proceeded.  The  two  »acks  of  atraw  were  carried  out  on  the 
platform,  iu  order  to  Oi^certaia  whether  there  was  anything  concealed. 
The  blankets  were  shaken,  the  jugs  i-mptied.  Afterwards  we  were  stripped, 
our  shirts  were  taken  oflfond  put  on  again,  and  thus  we  were  Icl^. 

"  The  Director- General  then  drew  a  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  began 
to  rip  o[icn  all  the  »uama  of  uur  troA'Scrs  and  jacket.  Our  very  shoes  un> 
derwent  a  ^iinilur  review;  but  1  interrupted  \i,  being  worked  up  into  a 
state  of  indignation  such  as  1  had  never  before  experienced.  This  opera- 
tion itppearcd  to  nic  so  base  and  so  unbecoming  to  him  who  performed  \t, 
that  I  felt  ashamed  of  bein^  before  n  worm  in  human  likeness,  dt-corated 
with  orders,  and  thus  dragging  in  the  dirt  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  name 
of  which  be  octt-d.  On  the  other  band  1  saw  pof»i'  Pcllico,  with  his  teeth 
chattering  with  cold  aod  fever,— FcUico  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
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his  shirt  waiting  until  his  Excellency  the  Couiucltor  of  State  iboaM  i 
elude  his  iniquitoui  work  I  I  coultl  bear  this  no  longer,  and  dcodiiitl 
fistc.  in  a  voice  cbokeU  with  rage,  1  deBired  him  to  gtre  m  bteofcrt  toi 
friend." — t'ot.  ii.  pogt  404. 

Not  fiatis6ed  with  this^  his  Majesty  constantly  cl 
and  shifted  the  goalerg  and  the  ^nrds  ;  he  even  m 
the  assistant  hangman  of  Vienna  to  suptrrintcnd  the  pr 
of  state,  and  to  send  him  daily  a  confideQtial  report  of  1 
that  wna  done  or  said  at  Spielberg,  Nor  was  this  aU. 
tent  on  unravelUng  the  diciuded  Mecrets  of  the  Carfaocum^l 
appointed  ecclesiastics  to  debase  the  minds  and  hearts  of  I 
prisoners,  and  worm  out  their  political  secrets  under  the ; 
of  peiforming  a  religious  oflice.  Of  all  the  u^nta  be  i 
employed,  Salvotti's  cunning  and  cruelty  not  excepted,  doi 
acted  his  part  bo  dreadfully  as  Don  Stephano  V. 
priest  seat  by  the  Emperor  "  to  administer  the  t . 
reUgiou"  to  his  victims.  With  an  importunity  more  uatv 
to  a  commissary  of  police  than  a  minister  of  Christ,  he 
not  to  press  and  harass  the  captives  to  forfeit  their  hur 
— alternately  appcahng  to  thera  in  the  name  of  Uoareiiyt 
their  sorrowing  relatives,  of  their  love  of  liberty.  Tbci 
tacle  of  this  clerical  desertion  of  every  good  print 
feeling  drove  Andryanc  to  doubt  the  luiUne&a  of  a  faith  Wl 
substituted  the  authority  of  man  fur  that  of  God ;  and,  uis 
to  fortify  his  mind  against  such  harassing  doubt«,  he 
to  be  allowed  a  Bible  and  some  other  religious  hooks. 

"  '  BookBl'  exclaimed  Don  Stephano,  'you  have  already  taare 
wnot ;  they  only  make  your  eyes  weaker.     Besides*  reading  tends 
tettle  the  mind.    Look  at  roe :  I  read  no  book  hut  nty  breviary.    Can  yi 
not  while  away  your  time  by  knitting  or  lint-making  F' 
"  •  Knitting  and  lint-makiag  occupy  tlie  Bngem,  but  not  th«  Uiouvfata 
"  'Thought**!  thougbta!'  cried  ihe  Bishop:  'his  Majesty,  yoa  w»|J  )noi 

IB  advene  to  thinking,  and  would  have  you  employed  nnly  in  one  tjtioc, 

comprehending  the  heinousness  of  your  crime,  and  impIortDf  f>anlon  orGod 
"  '  Some  good  book« — a  Bibie,  or  St.  Augustine— might,  I  iidb^I 
'* '  You  are  nut  to  have  them*  I  tell  you;  that  is  aeltled.     If  you  i 
twenty  years  at  Spielberg,  you  will  obtain  no  more  than  those  whidi 
been  generously  allowed  you.'  '*— IW.  ii.  page  345. 

This  man  had  so  aggravated  the  wretchedness  of  the  pri 
soners,  and  so  shocked  the  feelings  of  every  one  at  Spivlber 
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by  his  atrocious  conduct,  that  the  very  gaolers  disobeyed 
the  dictates  of  duty  and  loyalty,  to  obey  those  of  humanity. 
We  give  the  following  instance. 

" '  This  priest/  exclaimed  old  Schiller  one  day, '  dishonoars  the  cloth 
he  wears.  Would  you  believe  it,  he  told  me  that  I  do  not  properly  fttlfill 
my  office  of  goaler,  and  that  I  shall  get  myself  into  trouble.  Let  him  say 
mass,  and  leave  his  neighbour  in  peace.  On  the^  contrary,  he  watches  as; 
he  prowls  about  Spielberg  every  evening ;  and  yesterday  I  caught  him  be- 
hind the  bastion,  listening  for  hours  to  hear  tf  you  spoke  to  each  other 
from  the  windows.  Then  he  inquire  right  and  lefl,  of  the  convicts  as  well 
as  the  guards,  to  find  something  to  report  against  us.' 

*' '  Rather  say,  against  the  poor  prisoners,  my  good  Schiller.  It  is  ow- 
ing to  him  that  we  are  deprived  of  our  books.' 

"  '  Very  true :  your  case  was  pitiable  enough  before  this  messei^r  of 
Satan  came  to  torment  you.' 

"  '  God  knows,'  said  I, '  where  all  tiiis  will  stop ;  for  his  intentions  ap* 
pear  more  hostile  than  ever.  Ours  is  a  terrible  destiny,  Schiller !  it  is 
cruel  to  feel  one's  body  and  mind  perishing  thus  by  degrees.  How  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  executed ! ' 

"At  these '^ords  Schiller  looked  at  me  compassionately,  exclaiming, 
'  Poor  young  man ! ' 

'* '  And  what  will  become  of  as,  if  we  lose  you  in  consequence  of  the 
reports  of  Paolowitz  ?' 

"  '  I  care  as  much  for  him  as  that/  he  answered.  '  His  excellency  the 
Governor  knows  me.  That  priest  has  neither  religion  nor  conscience ;  but 
I  have,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  see  prisoners  like  you  so  barbarously  treated.' 

"  '  You  have  often  proved  this  to  me,  my  good  Schilier,  in  satisfying  my 
hunger.' 

"  '  I  will  prove  it  to  you  still  better,  and  immediately.' 

"  So  saying,  in  two  strides  he  reached  the  door,  and  slammed  it  to,  only 
to  open  it  two  minutes  afterwards  with  still  more  noise.    *  Here,'  cried  he, 

'  here  is  a  beautiful  German  book When  you  have  read  that,  I  will 

give  you  another  and  another,  so  long  as  I  can  procure  any.  You  are 
worse  off  than  the  convicts :  they  go  out,  and  breathe  fresh  air  all  day, 
whibt  yon  are  shot  up  here  from  morning  till  night.  It  is  not  just,  espe- 
cially now  that  you  have  nothing  to  occupy  you.' 

"  'God  will  reward  you  for  what  you  do  for  us,  Schiller!  and  if  ever  we 
are  able  to  gii%  yoa  proofs  of  oar  gratitude,  be  sare  that  we  shall  be  happy 
to  do  so.' 

"  '  Tlie  reward  is  here,'  he  replied,  patting  his  hand  energetically  on  his 
heart.  '  It  is  my  duty  as  a  Christian  to  prevent  a  minister  of  Christ  from 
a^iravating  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  my  charge.*" — 
Vol.  u.  pages  154-156. 

And  this  was  the  man  whom  his  Majesty  delighted  to  ho- 
nour.   The  services  of  Don  Paolowitz  were  rewarded  with  a 
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bisbopiic !    His  Bnt  interview  with  Andiyane  after  hii  pro- 
motion is  thus  recorded:  from  his  own  lipa  we  leuB  thittk 
^ .  Emperor  had  acted  in  this  case  in  opposition  to  the  vi^ 

I  i  of  the  whole  Comrt  of  Vienna,  where  the  inftmoiu  dtanda 

L I  of  the  priest  was  well  known. 

ri '  "I  entered,  and  foand  Don  Stepbaso  placed  in  a  dignified  nmner  ■ 

ff  an  arm-chair. 

*' '  His  Majesty/  he  unmediately  began,  atretcfaing  oat  hia  hand  Ait  I 
might  see  more  plainly  the  pastoral  ring  gUtteriag  on  hia  finger*  'hM 
deigned  to  raise  me  to  a  bishopric.  It  is  a  heavy  burden ;  but  wiA  God^ 
help  I  shall,  I  hope,  acqnit  myself  of  my  new  dutiea  to  mj  gracion  Son- 
reign's  satisfaction.  To  him  alone  I  owe  my  promotiou  :  the  Conzt  op- 
posed it,  but  he  insisted— ha,  ha,  ha  I — and  they  were  obliged  to  sabnuL 
I  knew  this  some  months  ago,  for  his  M^esty  (God  preserve  him !)  bad 
told  me  that  he  would  do  something  for  me.  I  thought  at  first  this  I 
should  have  a  canonry ;  then,  on  reflection,  I  suspected  it  might  be  book. 
thing  higher ;  and  my  saspiclfins  were  changed  into  certainty  on  my  n- 
tum  from  my  last  journey  Jo  Spielberg.  His  Majesty  received  me  likes 
son ;  and  after  listening  to  me  fur  an  hour,  he  graciously  said  that  he  had 
destined  a  bishopric  for  me.  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  attempting  to  a- 
press  my  gratitude ;  but  he  made  me  rise,  saying  with  true  paternal  be- 
nignity, that  a  bishop  only  kneels  to  God.'  " — Vi^,  ti.  poffe  241. 

The  consequenee  of  thia  complicated  system  of  persecution 
was,  that  several  of  the  prisoners  perished  prematurely  in  the 

dungeons  of  Spielberg, — that  Pellico  and  Maroncelli  were  re- 
stored to  the  world,  one  with  the  loss  of  a  limb,  the  other  in 
the  last  stage  of  disease, — and  that  Andryane  himself  had  so 
far  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes,  that  four  medical  men,  sent  by 
the  Emperor  to  visit  him,  declared  that  if  his  imprisonment 
was  at  all  prolonged  there  would  remain  no  remedy.  This 
declaration  could  not  have  been  more  opportune.  At  that 
time  (June,  1830)  his  sister,  who  had  been  unwearied  in  her 
exertions,  was  making  the  greatest  efforts  to  obtain  his  re- 
lease. The  French  revolution  occasioned  a  postponement  of 
her  intended  departure  for  Vienna,  but  it  gained  her  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Duchess  of  Lcuchtenberg,  of  the  new  Queen 
.  of  the  French,  and  the  new  French  Government,  Madame 
Andryane  had  once  before  thrown  herself  at  tlie  Emperor's 
feet,  imploring  mercy,  and  had  been  unsuccessful ;  this  inter- 
view is  recorded  in  her  Journal,  which  forms  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  these  Memoirs. 
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"The  door  opeacd,  and  1  was  invited  to  rnter.  After  having  made  the 
three  obeisaoces  required,  I  advanced  with  my  head  rcspectXully  inclined, 
aod  said  without  embarrassnaent,  '  In  obtaining  the  honour  of  seeing  your 
Mi^esty.  my  first  duty  u  to  offer  you  thanks  in  the  name  of  a  grateful  fa- 
mily, tvbo  owe  all  to  you.  But  for  your  itifinitc  clemency.  Sire,  ray  bro- 
ther would  have  ceaftcd  to  exist,  and  we  ihould  have  bet^n  miaerable  for  evur.* 

"A  faint  voice  replied,  *  I  am  delighted.  I  am  delighted!' 

"  Raising  ray  eyes,  I  beheld  before  me  a  little  old  man,  of  about  my  own 
height,  without  any  dienity  or  appearance  of  grace,  and  with  a  long  coun- 
tenance.— fto  long  !  He  was  dressed  in  a  travelling  suit,  without  any  deco- 
rations. I  told  him  how,  in  con.'wqucnce  of  the  illness  of  my  father-in-  law, 
I  had  been  sent  thither  myself:  then  expressing  my  apprchcniion  that  my 
poor  brother  might  never  sec  his  aged  parent  again.  I  fell  on  my  kneea  be- 
fore him.  The  Emperor  started  back,  apparently  frightened,  and  onsweml 
sharply,  raising  his  voice,  'Arise,  get  up,  get  up  I  If  I  had  known  you  came 
to  ask  hia  iMirdou,  1  wouM  not  have  received  you.  I  cannot  grant  it,  my 
duty  forbids  me.  Unless  1  make  a  striking  example  af  this  case,  1  shall 
soon  have  more  of  these  rascals  coniu  and  create  distarbances  here.  If  any 
more  Frenchmen  come,  they  shall  certainly  be  hanged.  Your  brother  ought 
to  have  been  hanged.* 

"  I  waa  HO  overwhelmed  widt  astonishment  at  such  language,  that  I 
bunt  outwceptDg  bitterly,  and  reiterated  my  prayers  for  pardon ;  for  it 
was  necessary  not  to  abandon  submiision  when  it  was  w  needful.  I  said 
in  vaiu  to  the  Emperor  everything  my  heart  or  mind  could  EiUggest.  He 
was  not  accessible  on  any  aide:  hi^  only  reply  was,  'Be  at  ease;  I  have 
taken  care  of  his  soul ;  but  it  Is  contrary  to  ray  duty  to  grant  his  hberty. 
You  must  wait  till  the  gcoundrels  who  sent  your  brother  into  Lombard^ 
have  ceased  to  exist,— ihey  arc  old.' 

"  *  Sire,  I  supplicate  you,  grant  us  permission  to  write  to  him  sometimes.' 

"  '  Impossible,  impossible  I  it  is  contrary  to  the  regulations.' 

*'  *  But  the  letters  need  not  be  put  into  hts  luinds.  Your  Majesty  might 
deign  to  order  that  they  should  l*e  rea<l  to  hiui.' 

"  '  Impossible,  impossible  1'  he  replied. 

"  'Sire,  in  the  name  of  a  dying  father,  in  the  name  of  Heaven's  mercy, 
do  not  refuse  to  a  family  in  despair  tlio  om*  satt&facUun  o^  once  a  year  see- 
ing bis  signature, — only  his  signature.  Sire,  lo  convince  us  that  he  is  olive.' 

"  'Impossible,  impossible  I' 

"  My  sobs,  which  I  could  not  control  for  some  instants,  prevented  ut- 
terance :  at  lost  1  said.  '  If  he  could  but  undergo  bis  captivity  in  France, 
he  would  be  permitted  to  see  us  sometimes.' 

"  '  1  cannot  put  sufficient  trust  in  Prance  Ui  grant  that.'  nniwereU  the 
Emperor,  touching  me  on  the  shoulder  and  smiling;  'no.  no  I  I  cannot 
put  that  trust  in  France ;  you  are  still  too  feveritth  there.' 

"  'Then  sluill  I  have  no  consolation  tu  carry  to  his  father,  whom  grief 
is  liurrj'iog  to  the  tomb;' 

"  '  You  may  tell  him  that  his  sun  will  be  a  very  honest  man  when  again 
restored  to  society,  that  wc  take  as  mucb  care  of  the  soul  oa  of  the  body 
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of  tbc  priionrri  and  that  be  gon  on  >rctl  in  crrry  respect,     f  hm 
h\m  u  acomp«U)ir>n  to  ConfoJontvrt :  they  law  each  i>th<rp.  »n<l  an 
togctber,  except  when  they  are  punished ;   then  we  Mpct-  fi 

w«ek»  or  a  month.     I  have  just  received  a  letter  fram  i 
Bend  to  Spielberg  four  times  a  ynr.     He  writc«  to  me  that  i 
nothing  for  either  of  them  yet,  as  they  are  not  auAcieattV' 

"  My  tears  retloubletl.  and  I  cried  out  in  aceente  af  dMMiry  'H^ 
ahall  nercf  see  him  again !' 

"  '  Ye»,  y«6. you  wi0  see  Wm  again,— I  promise  11, — I  gireyMi tty  " 
ftir  it.*" — yol.  ii.  jMffn  123-ldS. 

This  interview  had  taken  place  at  MUan,  in  the  surnxncr 
1825,  when  it  had  been  reported  that  his  Majesiy  intcftd 
to  celebrate  his  visit  to  Italy  by  prodaiminff  a  gonezs]  pi 
don  to  political  offenders.  On  the  streDgth  of  the  dddix 
promise  thus  obtained^  Madame  Andrytme  notr  made  a 
appeal  to  the  Emperor,  and  Uer  devotcdness  at  last 
its  well-merited  reward. 


A 


"  I  bowed  low,"  she  aaya.  "  and  began  my  petjUon,  when  he  tntemqil 
roe  at  the  first  word,  uying.  '  1  haw  acted  fnoliahly,  very  footisliry. 
hia  Majesty,  seeing  that  I  looked  surprized,  hutenMl  to  wid  :  '  If  I 
some  day  to  set  your  brother  at  libcrt}*,  I  ought  not  to   have  let 
placed  with  CoaJ'aloDieri ;  he  known  all  his  ftecrets  and  may  dr 

"  '  Ah,  Biro,  he  has  suffered  eo  much  and  so  long  I      In  the 
Divine  mercy,  lldten  to  the  impulse  of  your  heart ;   recollect 
uttered  by  your  Majesty  seven  years  ago, — 'I  wilt  reatore  hixu  to  yi 
day,  I  promise  you.'     The>'  have  been  the  consolation  of  a  f&m|]r  i 
be  commiserated.     Sire,  do  not  reject  my  Knppltcation  — jkardoQ,  pari 
him  I '    And  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees,  shedding  tears. 

"  '  Rise,  rise,  madam ! '  he  »aid  kindly,  and  extending  his  hand  to 
me.     'And  what  will  my  Italioji  aubjects  say  with  respect  to  the 
state-prisoners,  who  deaerve  pardon  rooie  than  >'Our  brother?     He  h 
great  venemtion  for  Confalonieri,  to  whom  1  know  he  is  dcvotodlr 
tached." 

"  '  Sire,  how  coold  it  be  otherwise,  with  men  who  hare  Mifl|*rB4 
togcllier } ' 

"  '  Without  doubt,  without  doubt;  I  do  not  consider  it  a  crime; 
it  is  very  certain  that  if  one  of  the  two  deserved  to  be  bang«(|  it 
your  brother.     I  have  much  ameliorated  their  condition:  I  haw 
to  the  supplication  of  the  Countess  Confalonieri  that  her  Itashaad 
have  coffee,  which  was  necessary  for  bis  health.   If  I  relesHyour 

"  '  Ah,  sire,*  cried  I,  clasping  my  hands, '  will  you  really  then 
him  to  usf* 

"  •Then.*  replied  the  Emperor  smiling,  'will  you  pn-- 
serve  the  strictest  silence— to  say  that  I  have  not  grauii 
Answer  me,— that  yoa  will  act  even  write  to  Flr«ncer 
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"  *  Sire,  the  orders  of  your  Majeftty  nknll  be  ilrictly  ol»ey«l.  !  promi** 
to  nfnda  from  expreeeing  my  gratituOe  and  j(jy.  But  your  Mnjesty  vrlU 
permit  me  to  write  to  my  funUy*  enjoining  at  the  «nme  time  tbo  mo»t  pra- 
fonnd  secrecy. ' 

"  '  Ye«^  1  coiueot  (o  it,  but  to  your  family  only ;  fft,  do  you  see,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  tormented  by  my  ttalian  subjectB.  Well,  madam,  I  yield 
lo  your  entreaties.' 

"  •  May  Heaven  blw»  your  Majesty,  and — ' 

"  The  worda  died  away  on  my  lips,  t  could  not  utter  ojiotber  «ord^"*« 
t^a.  ii.  jHtgM  374—376. 

Her  meeting  with  her  brother  is  thus  given  in  her  Jour- 
nal: 

'* '  A  face,  pale  and  emaciated,  turned  and  roUed  iti  eyes  towards  mt 
DO  bearing  my  voice.  I  could  not  contain  a  cry  of  lorrow.  '  Great  God  I 
it  ia  ha  i  but  bow  could  I  have  recognued  him  I '  And  1  fell  on  a  leat  and 
could  not  tind  strength  or  speech. 

"  My  cousin  rushed  towards  the  staircase  before  I  was  able  to  stand. 
He  returned,  leading  and  supporting  ray  unfortunate  brother,  who  threw 
himaclf  into  my  arms,  repeating  only,  with  sobs,  *Old^K)ld — dead  there 
without  your  *  *  •  "  More  than  an  hour  rlap4i>d  before  we  could  re- 
covtr  from  our  agitation.  I  retired  for  a  abort  time  to  my  room  and  re- 
lieved myself  by  a  flood  of  t-cara.  Nothing  had  prepared  me  to  sec  him 
thus — dying,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  old  man  by  liis  beat  figure 
and  hii  cadaverous  complexion.  Poor  Alexander!  what  suffering  to  effect 
this!    The  thought  would  break  the  most  indifferent  heart."— Ko/.  fi. 

At  the  period  of  Andrynnc^a  liberation,  Confalonieri  had 
been  long  lingering  between  life  and  death ;  but  there  wts 
no  chance  of  his  iK'ing  set  at  liberty  so  long  as  the  Emperor 
lived.  The  deatli  of  the  latter  however  was  not  far  distant ; 
and.  as  soon  as  it  took  place,  his  successor  signalized  liis  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  by  putting  an  end  to  the  barbarities  of 
Spielberg,  and  sending  to  America  the  few  sufferers  who  were 
still  languishing  in  its  dungeons. 

Having  given  our  first  unfavourable  impressions  of  M* 
Andryaue's  work,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  speak  of  its  merits  ; 
and  these  are  not  few.  The  reader's  interest  is  sustained 
throughout  these  volumes  with  a  painful  intensity ;  nevei^ 
thcless,  by  a  skilful  alternation  of  tender  and  sad  scenes,  and 
even  by  some  attempts  at  humour  and  pleasantry,  cboracter- 
iatically  French,  the  author  has  given  a  pleasing  variety  and 
animation  to  bis  narrative,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the 
[  2x2 
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monotonous  log-book  of  a  prisoner.      M.  Anc 
us  a  series  of  portraits  of  his  associates^    of 
and  gaolers,  delineated  with  a  mosterly  hand : 
forms  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  book.      He  luX 
UB  successively  to  each  of  his  friends,  rapidlj  skct 
biography,  their  characters,  and  narrates  the  victamt 
their  arrest  and  trial,  and  the  various  decrees  of  for 
which  each  of  those  heroes  displayed  in  bearing  his 
oppo»ng  the  arts  and  malice  of  his  guards.     Confaloc 
one  of  those  men  'VThosc  names  claim   a  place   in  hit 
he  possesses  a  greatness  of  soid  which  shows  itself 
perior  to  suffering,  a  generosity  which  in  the  extremest : 
offers  one  of  the  noblest  examples  upon  record  of  for 
ness  of  self  in  compassiouathig  others, — of  devotion 
country,  yet  a  noble,  quiet  and  dIgniBed  Bubmibsion 
fate,  when  remonstrance  was  unavailing  and  lament 
would  have  been  weak  and  puerile.     We  shall  quote  oil 
stance  of  magnanimity  which  claims  our  highest  rear 
veneration*     Be  it  remembered,  that  when  the  followi 
cidcnt  occurred  he  was  a  prisoner  for  life  in  the  dut 
Spielberg,  without  the  smallest  hope  of  release  ;  not  on| 
paratcd  from  the  wife  who  was  the  object  of  his  closed 
tion,  but  knowing  that  she  was  suffering  for  liim  aciitclyJ 
in  expectation  of  hearing  that  she  had  sunk  under  tlie  i 
In  this  state,  enfeebled  in  body  and  harassed  in  mind,  a 
of  escape  was  offered  to  him — but  we  will  not  onticii 
dryane's  recital  of  the  occurrence. 

*' About  &  roontli  afUr  the  ncwa  of  my  fftther^s  dea&,  ConrHlnnJS 
ceived,  af^er  many  years  of  cxpcctatioD  and  uneasiness,  not  a  lonj; 
but  a  sigrn  of  life  from  his  friends.  This  proof  of  Ihcir  constout  (Jcv< 
tibouM  have  [lasscd  over  silently,  like  many  other  acta  of  gtacrt 
which  I  was  the  witness  and  often  the  subject,  if  my  coDscimicc 
urge  me  Ui  testify  to  the  noble  self-abnegation  of  him  who  bju  a  ell 
my  eternal  gratitude.  Althongh  there  can  be  no  harm  in  vntcrria 
minute  detoilF,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  stating,  that  tfa«  keeper,  to  wbd 
Schiller  had  conAdeU  our  secrets,  found  means  to  say  to  qs  one 
through  the  little  opening  of  the  wicket,  'A  man  is  here  at  Briia 
bearer  of  a  letter  which  he  hoa  given  me :  1  bave  brought  it  yoa, 
ready  to  faTour  your  flight.  I  myself  am  disiwwtl  to  mal>  the 
and  have  prepared  Mer^-thing  to  execute  your  escape  tomorrow  i 
^ive  me  therefore  your  answer  iu  the  morninS'* 
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"  WTio  can  describe  our  agitatioo  at  this  uneipectcd  anxuiuncement  i 
Conralunicri  hastened  to  read  the  letter,  which  coDtaincd  only  tbene  wurdft  : 
'  Chosen  amoDg  yoar  exiled  friends  to  assist  in  your  project  of  flight,  I 
have  arrived  at  firiinn,  provided  with  passports  and  a  good  carriage.  I 
ahull  await  tJic  favourable  moment ;  meanwhile  pre|iare  yowrself.  I  have 
brought  with  me  the  necessary'  disgaise,  o  hat,  frock-coat,  etc.  I  Mioll 
confide  them  tomorrow  to  tlie  ket'per.  Reckon  on  me  as  on  youreclf.' 
"  •  Well,  what  say  you  to  this  ?*  asked  my  friend. 
"  •  Tliat  we  should  both  fall  on  our  knees  and  thank  God  for  &o  great  a 
favour  ;  this  unexpected  means  of  flight  must  be  seized  instantly  and  n-ith- 
out  hesitation.     Think  of  your  Tlieresa — ' 

" '  Vou  well  know  that  she  is  my  constant  thought,  the  only  tie  that 
attaches  roe  to  life.  One  of  my  dearest  friends  informs  me  that  her  health 
is  seriously  affectctl,  and  that  my  presence  alone  can  relieve  her.' 

"'Well  then,  attempt  fearlessly  tliia  escape,  which  will  at  once  save 
your  incomparable  wife  and  yourself;   for  there    Is  no  doubt,  my  dear 
friend,  that  so  long  as  the  £mperor  Uvea  yoa  will  languiab  in  Spielberg, 
and  will  perhaps  finish  yoar  days  here.' 
"  '  I  am  well  aware  of  that,*  he  replied. 

"  *  And.*  I  instantly  exclaimed,  '  you  do  not  exult  in  the  idea  that  in 
twenty-four  hours  you  may  be  fre«l  from  this  frightful  destiny  ?     I  see  no 
■Ign  of  joy  on  your  face, — ^5'ou  are  gloomy.     What  are  you  thinking  of?' 
" '  Tbia  letter  speaks  of  me  only;  and  to  leave  you  here—' 
*' '  What  mattera  it  ?     Am  I  in  the  same  position  as  yoa  ?     Have  I  an 
adorable  wife  whose  existence  depends  on  my  deliverance  ?  * 

"  '  For  pity's  sake  say  no  more,'  returned  Confalonieri :  *  let  me  reflect, 
— I  will  call  you  presently.'  And  saying  these  worda  he  retired  to  his 
cell,  desiring  me  to  gu  to  lied. 

«•••••■ 
"  Notwithstanding  the  desire  I  felt  at  such  a  moment  to  move  about  in 
my  dungeon,  I  seated  myself  on  my  pallet,  that  Confalonieri's  retlcctiona 
might  not  be  disturbed.  The  evening  wore  on  i  the  night  became  dark ; 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  and  the  wind,  driving  through  the  narrow  embra- 
sure  of  the  window,  shook  the  frame  so  violently  that  I  expected  every 
moment  it  would  be  dashed  to  pieces.  '  I  hope  that  my  poor  friend  will 
not  have  such  (rightful  weather  tomorrow,'  said  1  to  myself:  'yet  the 
roads  will  be  bad,  the  cold  intense,  the  fatigue  overpowering;  and  be  so 
weak  too !  Will  he  be  able  to  support  all  these  hardships  ?  I  trust  so  ; 
the  prospect  of  again  seeing  his  beloved  Theresa  will  revive  his  strength.' 

"  The  wind  continued  to  blow,  and  when  cvcr\'  quarter  of  an  hour  the  long, 
resounding  cries  of  the  sentinels  were  mingled  with  it,  I  shuddered  invo« 
luntorily  at  the  idea  of  the  obstacles  which  that  watchfulness  opposed  to 
crcrj'  project  of  escape.  Meanwhile  I  had  heard  eleven,  twelve,  then  one 
o'dock  strike,  and  Couralanieri  had  not  called  mc.-^not  moved.  I  b^an 
to  apprehend  that  he  had  fallen  asleep,  or  that,  too  weak  to  endure  bis 
emotions,  he  had  been  seized  by  one  of  those  long  fainting-fits  which  had 
alarmed  me  so  much  during  my  journey  from  Milan  to  Spielberg.  Trcm. 
I     bling  at  this  idea,  1  waa  about  to  go  to  him,  when  his  voice  reached  my 
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cftT.  Ifl  1«M  tbu  •  wcond  I  wai  by  his  »ide,  anil  aaknl  touooil;, '  WW 
hcve  yoD  rcftulved } ' 

**  *To  rvnuiiii  at  Spielberg.' 

'* '  I  cannot  bvlieve  it,'  1  chnl :  *  it  u  impOMible  1  ' 

** '  I  will  not  Abandon  tny  compuiione  to  their  sad  Cftle ;  I  csnttot  !■« 
you  alone,  (xpo&ed  to  tlir  dispU'iuure  of  the  Emperor  j  my  coBKiOMlit 
honour  forbid  me.  Ilad  I  been  able  to  take  you  wHli  nw.  u  Ibofillk 
do,  1  should  not  have  heattated  n  momoDt.  for  fricodshiir  *f*f|  daty  «vdl 
have  alike  urged  mc ;  but  rather  than  etcupr  alone,  I  pn^  to  n^ 
here.  I  will  ocvcr  probt  by  any  good  fortuse  that  m&y  injure  my  hJbi< 
captireft.' 

'* '  But  do  you  not  fulfil  a  more  sacfed  dutyv'  I  uJtcd,  'in  lubaf  iS 
to  rejoin  your  unliappy  Theresa  i  You  will  perlutps  oercr  hire  uotkr 
opportunity  :  think  of  this.  1  bcMcch  you  on  my-  kjsec*  to  cone  tn  a  bob 
•enuble  reaolution.  7*he  sacrtQce  you  are  witling  to  make  wQi  b*  n' u 
atrvice  to  any  of  ui.  On  the  contrary,  there  U  oo  doubt  that  th«  Eapcm 
wtU  hulra  the  period  of  our  deliverance  when  you  are  no  longer  ta  6pd- 
berg.  In  the  name  of  friendship,  do  not  add  tu  ray  niiaerics  th*  n^t^ 
having  been  the  c&uac  that  you  voluntarily  condcoui  yourself  to  cwnj^^l 
imprisonnient.* 

"  I  entreated  him  thus  for  some  time,  im-oking  the  tmmc  of  tfaoae  «**— ^ 
to  him.  but  1  could  not  induce  him  to  alter  his  determiuation,  Hs  Moitr 
said,  '  Enough,  enough  !  1  inu^t  nut  deaert  my  post :  I  will  rmth«r  ditltes 
run  the  risk  of  aggravating  the  fate  of  those  left  behiiid.  Soch  is  myvfll: 
it  is  as  stubborn  as  my  duly.' 

'*  1  endeavoured  to  insist  still  further,  but  he  intcmptcd  Nkt  bytidl^- 
log.  Mn  the  name  of  Heaven,  spare  me:  do  not  force  me  to  mt'i'if'*" 
what  is  irrevocnhly  decided  ;  I  have  too  painfully  felt  during  the  M»t  baai> 
how  torturing  such  indecision  U,  to  expose  myself  to  it  again.  Ltftr*  m^ 
AieiAoder,  I  wish  to  be  alone.' 

"  Then  lie  pressed  me  to  hi«  heart,  and  we  remaiocd  some  (jedc  nmdi 
less  in  each  other's  arms,  but  fecliug  tliat  our  souls  were  morv  tiua  ew 
fraternslly  united. 

"  The  next  day  Coofalonieri  made  known  to  the  friend  wlio  had  brand 
all  kinds  of  dangers  to  rescue  htm,  that  be  could  not  set  oat ;  and  thus  with 
noble  self-devotion.  In  the  myitery  of  a  dujigeou  la  wbtch  be  was  likHr  to 
terminate  hta  life,  he  accompltibed  the  greatest  socriiice  that  a  toaa  of  ho- 
nour could  make  to  his  coiiipaiiinui  in  nii^fortuuf.— /'u/.  ti'pc^M31&— C21. 

We  cannot  dismisH  the  stibject  of  this  nrtirle  withont  brief- 
ly regarding  tlic  question  at  issue  between  the  Italtana  and 
Austria;  and  it  appears  to  us  that,  avoiding  the  character  tif 
partiznns,  justice  requires  us  to  judpo  this  not  by  a  staudard 
o(  the  abstract  rights  of  man,  but  by  the  niolivea  whitJi,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  in  which  they  are  Aevrrally  placed, 
necessarily  actuated  them.     It  is  from  occupying  a  falae  jo- 
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dicial  position,  that  men  generally  sufler  their  feelings  to  clash 
with  reason  :  ami,  whilst  we  readily  udaiit  the  NVTiipathy  which 
a  conscientious  devotion  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  claimi 
from  us  on  the  part  of  the  Italians,  we  on  the  other  hand  see 
in  the  conduct  uf  Austria  only  the  determination  of  a  state  to 
retain  io  subjection  a  people  whom  she  regards  as  hers  by 
the  right  of  conquest.  We  admit  that  the  Italians  were  per* 
foctly  right  to  rise  against  their  oppressors,  pronded  that  the 
chances  of  their  success  were  well  and  sutficiently  weighed  by 
them  before  they  engaged  io  the  stniggle.  This  is  the  point 
upon  which  they  must  be  judged  by  themselves  and  by  the 
world ;  for  be  it  remembered  that  those  who  attempt  to  re- 
volutionize a  country,  assume  In  so  doing  the  most  weighty 
responsibility  possible ;  they  take  the  peace,  the  happiness  of 
millions  into  their  hands;  they  risk,  not  only  their  own  lives, 
but  the  welfare  of  a  people ;  and  if  they  madly  rush  into  the 
ohancea  of  intestine  war  without  the  most  deliberate  counsels, 
the  most  assured  grounds  of  success,  theirs  is  the  guilt  of 
riveting  the  fetters  which  they  are  incapable  of  throwing 
oflf — they  stake  the  fortunes  of  their  country  on  the  issue  of  the 
struggle. 

The  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Italian  Carbonari  wert 
guilty  of  high-treason, — a  crime  which  according  to  the  laws 
of  all  countries  is  punishable  with  death.  We  arc  well  aware 
that  Italy  is  placed  in  such  peculiar  circumstances  that  poli- 
tical offences  are  invested  with  the  character  of  heroism* 
But  could  the  ruler  be  actuated  by  such  considerations? 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  arrest  the  sword  of  justice, 
in  compliance  with  the  general  sympathy  evinced  in  favour 
of  the  prisoners  by  their  countrymen  ?  would  not  rather 
their  very  popularity  make  him  aware  of  the  precorioueness 
of  his  position  in  Italy,  and  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
the  severest  measures?  Austria  could  not  judge  the  conduct 
of  those  who  took  up  arms  against  her  government  by  the 
motives  which  actuated  them,  but  by  the  position  in  which 
she  found  them.  The  treason  of  her  subjects  was  in  her 
eyes  the  darkest  of  crimes ;  and  while  in  mercy  the  Emperor 
spared  their  lives,  the  rank  and  condition  of. his  ]}risoi)ers 
could  not  urge  any  claim  to  immunity  of  the  punishment  due 
by  the  laws  to  their  crime. 
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We  had  occasion  sorae  years  ago  to  speak  of  the  ebai 
oi*  the  late  Empcrur,  uiul  the  remarks  vre  tliere  mode  u*c 
remarkably  illustrated  by  the  &cts  detailed  in  the  work  be- 
fore us*.  A  constant  timidityj  a  nervous  apprebensiveilesss  of 
impending  danger,  is  seen  in  all  hi?  actions  and  counscU. 
Fear  overruled  hia  intellect :  his  dread  of  secret  Bocieties  knew 
no  bounds :  his  thoughts  could  find  no  re%X,  even  \Tithin  the 
walls  of  SchiJnbninn,  until  the  great  arcana  of  the  Ctu-boD«ri 
were  fully  laid  open;  he  over-rated  the  extent,  the  power,  the 
depth  of  the  conspiracy,  he  gave  tlie  countrymen  of  Macchia- 
velU  more  credit  for  plots  and  intrigues  than  they  proved  Co 
deserve,  and  was  irritated  by  the  unconquerable  passive  re- 
sistance which  his  prisoners  offered  to  his  arts  and  menaces. 
Such  B  mind,  haunted  by  fears  and  naturally  vreak^  is  ft 
-  ready  prey  to  the  arts  of  designing  and  e\'il-minded  men^  who 
finds  means  to  turn  these  wea.knc86es  to  their  own  advantage 
and  raise  their  fortunes  upon  the  Held  of  intngue  and  crime. 
Francis  was  not  naturally  cruel  or  unjust,  hut  he  became  so 
by  giving  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  such  men  as  the 
execrable  Salvotti,  and  that  cowled  fiend  Don  Puolowitz.  Qe 
found  in  his  Tyrolese  commissarj'  an  agent  who  not  only 
entered  into  his  master's  views  witli  all  the  zeal  and  ferroitr 
\srhich  aspirations  ailer  royal  favour  could  inspire,  but  with 
an  eagerness  and  abihty,  unwearied  perseverance,  and  an 
amateurlike  relish  worthy  a  minister  of  the  inquisition  in  its 
bloodiest  days. 

"  It  IB  the  ctiree  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  aUvcB  that  take  their  humours  for  a  WBrrant 

To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life. 

And,  L>u  the  wioking  of  nuthority. 

To  understand  a  law, — to  know  the  meaniDg^ 

Of  dangerous  majesty,  when  perchance  it  fhswns 

More  upon  humnur  than  advised  rnpect." 

But  the  genius  of  the  arch-inquisitor  was  foiled.  Notwilh- 
stonding  the  ignominious  terms  of  full  impunity,  and  the 
rewards  offered  to  the  prisoners  if  they  would  only  «  abjure 
and  revealj''  notwithstanding  some  moments  of  unguarded 
,  iveakncss,  and  some  misunderstandings,  the  great  trial  drew 
to  a  close  and  the  sentences  were  pronounced ;  but  the 


*  Sec  Britiak  and  ForeiffH  Bmiew,  VoL  iv.  p.  42. 
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prisoners  (with  the  excqjtion  of  one  or  two  apostates),  car- 
ried their  secret  along  with  them  to  their  place  of  pu- 
nishment with  so  jealous  a  care,  that  it  remains  to  this 
day  in  great  part  a  mystery,  and  that,  according  to  a  popu- 
lar saying  throughout  the  country,  *^the  charcoal-bag  (II  sac- 
co  del  carbone)  was  shaken  but  not  opened,  the  dust  quickly 
flew  off.  but  the  toal  itself  lay  too  deep  for  any  effort  of  Aus- 
tria to  reach  it,*" 

Long  after  the  trial,  when  the  whole  country  lay  still  nt 
his  feet,  without  any  symptom  of  life, — when  he  had  se- 
cured his  most  dangerous  enemies  at  Laybach  and  Spiel- 
berg,— that  fatal  secret  continually  haunted  the  imagination 
of  the  Emperor.  He  felt  like  the  mariner  in  the  fable,  to 
whom  the  winds  of  the  ocean  were  given  tied  up  in  a  wine- 
skin, and  who  expected  at  every  instant  that  the  bag  might 
burst,  and  the  imprisoned  winds  rush  out,  and  blow  up  him 
[and  his  vessel.  Full  of  these  apprehensions,  he  occupied 
[limself  incessantly  with  the  care  of  his  prisoners  at  Spielberg : 
lone  of  il«  inmates  was  ever  allowed  any  article  of  food  or 
ress,  any  petty  comfort,  without  his  immediate  consent  and 
direction.  With  a  scrutinizing  diligence,  little  consistent  with 
imperial  dignity,  he  presided  over  the  measurement  of  the 
prisoners'  chains;  he  appointed  every  officer  of  the  esta- 
blishment, nor  could  any  of  the  governors,  doctors,  chaplains, 
or  turnkeys  of  Spielberg  long  enjoy  liis  favour  or  give  him 
fiiH  satis&ction.  He  was  in  fact  himself  the  head-gaoler  of 
J  Spielberg.  From  Pelhco's  spectacles  and  Dr.  Foresti's 
'wooden  fork,  to  the  pillow  of  the  Countess  Confalonierif  and 
the  fetter-worn  leg  of  Maroncelli, — nothing  coiUd  be  received 
or  disposed  of,  nothing  donned  or  doffed,  without  the  imperial 
decree. 

But  although  the  Emperor  had  a  just  right  to  punish  as 


*  An  aUuaion  to  the  name  and  orifpn  of  ihit  fatnnun  lert,  wttlrh,  u  it  »  welt 
knovn,  aroK  in  the  time  of  N*[>oIcod  uuong  the  woodmen  and  cbarcoal-burnen 
K^Carbonori)  of  the  A|iennii)es. 

t  Tlic  piDow  on  whicli  the  he«H  of  the  Countess  hat!  rMteJ.  aod  wluch  h«d  re- 
ceirerl  her  te,an  during  her  journey  from  Milnn  tu  Vienna  and  hack,  to  lolidt 
her  buaband't  life  at  the  Emperor's  feet, — and  during  which  time  «hc  joumtyed 
day  and  night,  hardly  ever  qtiitting  hex  po«t-rhais«— -had  been  unt  by  that  lady 
to  her  hu&band,  on  the  eve  of  hia  setting  out  for  Spielberg,  as  a  last  token  of 
her  unihaken  thongb  uusucccssfcd  devotion.  But  e\'cn  the  comfort  of  this  piUow 
wai  an  uifroction  of  the  ruU,  and  the  prisoner  waa  compelled  to  part  with  it. 
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rebels  those  who  were  con\icted  of  the  crime  of 
against  his  government,  his  conduct  towards  the 
unnecessarily  severe,  cruel  and  unjusU  They  were  - 
to  the  carcere  duro,  but  they  were  not  allowed  even 
and  exercise  which  the  common  felons  enjoyed  in  their  j 
of  hard  labour.     In  vain  did  Coufalouien,  Andrysne 
others  petition  the  Emperor  to  be  allowed  hard  work 
npen  air,  when  their  health  and  eyesight  were   ainking 
the  close  confinement  of  their  cells.    There  is  a  paltry 
of  revenge  in  aggravating  the  miseries  of  a  dungeon 
infliction  of  bodily  pains  and  mental  torture,  which  is 
cable  aa  it  was  uncalled  for ;  but  what  in  the  c>'ea  Qt\ 
rope  stigmatizes  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  his  treat 
of  his  prisoners,  is  the  infamous  manner  in  which 
and  artful  system  of  inquisition  was  practised,  to  ext^^i 
crets  which  they  couid  not  betray  without  a  violation  oft 
feeling  of  rectitude  and  honour:    they  were  called  upol 
denounce  their  friends  and  companions  in  the  cauae^ 
in  many  cases  they  had  reaUy  no  secrets  to  confess, 
only  were  threats  and  promises  used  to  accomplish  these] 
righteous  ends,  but  the  offices  of  religion  were  profanec 
being  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  espionage.     Did  jt 
require  the  employment  of  means  at  which  humanity  revc 
was  this  treatment  justi6ed  by  laws,  cither  human  or  dix'in 
for  men  whose  crime  was  of  no  moral  nature,  whode  guilt 
at  worst  the  result  of  misled  though  conscientious  motii 
patriotism  ?   Innocent  men  were,  by  a  summary  procedur 
which  may  accord  with  Austrian,  but  is  opposed  to  all  E4 
glinh  ideas  of  justice, — arrested  and  incarcerated  for  y< 
upon  the  slenderest  grounds  of  suspicion  or  proof ;  and 
simple  circumstance  of  a  man*s  having  incautiously  joinc 
a  patriotic  (not  a  revolutionary)  toast,  was  sufficient  evic 
to  convict  him. 

This  view  of  the  conduct  of  Austria  seems  to  iis  to  be 
sistent  with  truth  :  but  we  write  with  feelings  sjckenc 
Andryane's  recital,  and  scarcely  know  how  to  take  a 
view  of  the  subject^  fl|||^£ive  rca^fclfa  ascendancy 
feeling.     As  wd 
blue  lakes  of  Loml 
picture  to  ourseWc 
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plunged  into  the  havoc  and  evils  of  an  uusuccessful  struggle 
for  tlieir  freedooi ;  we  hear  the  Bighs  of  the  Ulustxious  \ictixzu 
on  their  way  to  Moravia,  banished  irom  their  country,  stripped 
of  everything,  and  led  to  captivity  in  a  foreign  land.  We  are 
grieved  to  6ay  that  the  miseries  of  the  issue  of  the  revolution 
in  Italy  are  yet  far  from  being  ended  by  the  seeming  cle- 
mency of  the  new  Emperor.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  under  the  immediate  control  and  pro- 
tection of  Austria,  carry  on  their  sanguinarj' system  with  im- 
punity ;  the  dungeons  of  Modena,  Alexandria  and  Genoa 
have  yet  a  tale  to  relate  before  which  tlic  very  horrors  of 
Spielberg  may  sink  into  comparative  insigniBcance^  and  as 
the  spirit  of  resistance  is  naturally  redoubled  by  the  violent 
means  employed  for  its  repression,  no  hope  is  leil  for  a  speedy 
cessation  of  evil,  none  indeed  for  any  possible  reconciliation. 
At  the  very  moment  that  we  are  writing,  we  learn  that  the 
compulsory  re-installation  of  the  Jesuits  has  given  rise  to  se- 
rious disturbances,  and  to  important  arrests  at  Fanna  and 
some  of  the  towns  of  Austrian  Lombardy.  We  hear  that  one 
of  the  last  literary  periodicals,  the  Subalpino, — hitherto  for 
some  unaccountable  reasons  suffered  by  the  condescension 
of  Cliarles  Albert  of  Sardinia  to  drag  on  a  precarious  existence 
under  the  paternal  vigilance  of  his  enlightened  censorship, — 
has  yet  found  means  of  giving  offence,  and  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Conciliatore  of  Milan  and  the  Antologia  of  Florence. 
The  king  of  Naples  is  hardly  recovering  from  the  cares  and 
anxieties  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
where  he  erected  liis  courts  martial,  and,  laying  several  di- 
Itricts  of  the  island  in  a  state  of  (siege,  summarily  shot,  and 

aged  numbers  of  half-famished  wretches,  whom  the  ter- 
of  his  threatening  measures  bad  converted  into  desperate 
outlaws. 

We   have  of  late  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  tale  of 

entcrpriaing  tourists,  who,  having  explored  the  remotest  re- 

I  gions  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  have  brought  home  the  most 

I  touching  accounts  of  the  charms  and  blessings  of  thatpa/crwi/ 

[;imd/jfl*/oraV  government.     Wc  had  willingly  forgiven  Mrs. 

Trollope  her  weak  infatuation,  seeing  that,  dazzled   by  the 

unaccustomed  pageantry  of  chamberlains  and  archduchesses, 

and  intoxicated  with  "  h  crime^*  and  "  la  cr^e  de  la  cr^me" 
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she  lost  that  small  portion  of  her  w  it  that  had  not  a| 
exhausted  in  viUlying  the  AmericaHS.      But  ^htn 
sounder  judgement  and  the  less  susceptible   fancjr 
TurnhuU  so  Btrangely  led  astray  by  the   ?^  -  nr 

an  undiscoming  optimism,  we  begin  to  fca:  ..c 

ter  break  up  our  houses  of  parUamcnt,  tear  oar  free 
and  beg  of  the  Kniscr  to  have  mercy  un  these  poor] 
islands,  and  send  over  a  score  of  his  conimisearica 
us  into  happiness  in  spite  of  ourselves.     We  h«^*e| 
been   willing  to  admit  that  the  formal,   slow,  and 
whole  impartialj  mild   and   provident   system  of  ce 
tion  and  absolutism  is  not  ill  adapted    to  the   g«z 
temperament  of  the  German  portion  of  the  cmpircj- 
uppcr  classes  are  there  attentively  spared  all   the 
anxieties  of  public  life,  and  the  lowest   (to  a  eonsij 
degree)    provided    against   absolute  want*      \Vc    lia^ 
failed  to  appreciate  that  order  and  &ilence>  that 
understanding  and  reciprocal  fondness  between   subjc 
master,  that  tacit  abnegation  and  ready  acquiescence 
part  of  the  flock,  which  alone  can  inspire  the  *hcpht 
feehngs  of  moderation   and  mercy.     We  have   allowc 
nowhere  more  than  in  Austria  is  the  inoffensive  ms 
mitted  to  fatten  undisturbed.    We  know  that  the  Ai 
have  from  time  immemorial  found  their  happiness  in 
and  docile  passiveness ;  and  so  have  the  Chinese :  it 
be  to  act  the  port  of  the  serpent  to  tempt  that  c^n^ 
peoplc.to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  seduce 
their  Eden  of  poUtical  innocence. 

But  here   our  admiration  terminates;   it  woiUd 
height  of  hypocrisy  and  an  outrage  on  humanity 
that  they  have  a  right  to  forc^  their  mild  but  sleepj 
on  a  nation  so  entirely  their  opposite  in  character,  spirij 
genius  OS  the  Italians,  or  the  other  parts  of  the  cmpi 
Poland,   Hungary  and   Bohemia,  and  to  congrattilat 
latter  (as  many  have  unblushingly  done),  on  the  "  a]c 
sure  system  of  civilization  they  arc  undergoing  under  Au< 
paternity."    The  *'  happy  order  and  silence  "  that 
Milan,  the  shouts  of  mnddenijig  k 
Venice,  are  given  as  an  evidences 
lightening  and  beneficent  Km 
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tninkcn  carols  arc  to  be  the  measure  of  a  nation's  welfare, 
Mrs.  Trollope  could  testify  to  the  happiness  of  the  negro  of 
Carolina  and  Kentucky ;  for  before  the  doors  of  the  most 
squalid  huts  she  must  have  seen  the  brutiticd  slave  abandon 
himself  to  transports  of  unbidden  exultation,  such  as  she  can 
certainly  never  have  witnessed  at  the  grand  balls  of  the 
"  haute  voi^"  at  Vienna,  or  at  any  of  the  most  noisy  theatres 
at  Milan.  She  ought  to  have  felt  the  impropriety  of  studying 
the  working  of  the  Imperial  government  at  Vienna,  and  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  what  is  emphatically  called  the  sovtmngn 
state, — which  bears  to  Italy,  to  Hungary,  or  to  any  of  the  di- 
stant provinces  the  same  proportion  that  the  well-fed,  welt- 
clothed  houschold-sen'onts  of  a  wealthy  planter  bear  to  the 
labourer*  of  the  field  toiling  tinder  the  wliip  of  the  overseer. 

The  malison  of  heaven  seems  to  hang  over  unhappy  Italy; 
and  though  we  would  not  affirm  that  all  the  evils  in  that  coun- 
(Ty  arc  to  be  referred  to  Austrian  ascendancy,  still  we  think 
there  is  for  Italy  little  chance  of  revival  until  that  bUght- 
ing  influence  is  withdrawn.  The  rulers  of  the  largest  as 
welt  as  of  the  smallest  states,  the  Pope  himself  not  excluded, 
notwithstanding  all  the  prestige  of  his  spiritual  authority, 
exist  by  the  protection  of  Austrian  bayonets,  and  hold  their 
nominally  indcpendant  sovereignties  imdcr  a  secret  compact 
of  unqualified  vassalage.  Whatever  Italy  is,  Austria  has 
made  her :  all  and  each  of  those  sceptred  lieutenants  within 
their  own  territories  shorten  or  slacken  their  reins  according 
to  her  mandates;  and,  by  an  extreme  refinement  of  policy, 
they  ai'e  made  to  War  all  the  odium  of  her  recondite  mea- 
sures. Italy  is  thus  united  under  one  obsolutc  rule ;  while 
the  confines  of  her  petty  states,  their  different  laws  and  re- 
gulations, shackle  at  every  step  the  progress  of  national  pro- 
sperity, and  create  a  hundred  paltry  local  interests,  raising 
perpetual  barriers  against  all  hopes  of  future  regeneration. 
By  a  strange  combination  of  adversities,  that  country  has  thus 
one  and  eight  masters,  uniting  all  the  disadvantages  of  divi- 
sion and  all  the  evils  of  union. 

We  repeat  that,  wlulat  we  desire  earnestly  to  see  our 
Government  continue  in  its  amicable  relations  with  Aus- 
tria, whilst  we  should  consider  it  as  unwise  and  treacherous 
to  hold  out  any  hope  of  co-operation  to  the  patriots  of  Italyj 
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vet  should  cotutidcr  it  un<ttg7)i6<>d  to  palliate  our  »TaipBiiT 
for  them,  or  lo  urge  any  sophism  to  prove  that  other  rtwtta 
than  tbo«e  of  jwUtical  neceasity  restrain  the  fre«  natiootf  rf 
Kuropc  from  interfering  in  their  behalf.  Nor  can  the  p» 
manent  in(lq>cndence  of  any  country  be  won  or  secuiTd  Mfl 
her  people  (we  apeak  not  only  of  the  patrician  dasMs.  tat 
of  the  mnss  of  her  popuIatioD)  feel  the  want,  the  tzBp0>- 
tive  requirement,  and  possess  the  necesaary  energy  and  menl 
power,  to  assert  their  daim  to  cmanci|mtJon,  and  nix*  iirepared 
to  raise  upon  thnt  basis  a  new  and  Aoh'd  social  fabric  tf 
they  deraaitd  or  rely  upon  aid  from  without-,  to  fight  the  btflk 
with  their  oppressors,  they  betray  their  incompetenc;  lo 
maintain  the  position  of  a  free  state;  and  such  awatanefi 
even  if  rendered,  will  ultimately  serve  only  to  prepare  titan 
for  the  evils  of  renewed  servitude. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  may  appear  selfiafa^  oold  ssd 
disheartening  to  the  oppressed  patriots  of  Italy  or  PoUnd; 
buty  since  such  is  undoubtedly  the  course  followed  br  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy^  would  it  be  wise  or  genemue  to  iir^  them 
by  perfidious  suggestions  to  rash  attempta,  which  could  have 
no  other  result  than  to  heap  toisery  upon  miseiy  ?  la  it  not 
more  humane  and  considerate  to  give  theip  the  ]««soiis 
of  experience,  and  teach  them  resignation  and  prudence  ? 
Is  it  not  better,  while  assuring  them  of  our  fUU  sym- 
pathy, candidly  to  confess  our  inability  to  aftsist  them? 
Our  cry  must  be  still,  **  Peace,  peace !"  though  Pohind 
and  Italy  might  perhaps  reply,  with  Lady  Conctanoe^^ 

"  War !  war !  oo  |}oace  I  Peace  la  to  me  a  war. 
OEDgland!   Mighty  England! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  «troog«r  side! 
And  dotit  tliou  now  fall  over  lo  my  foes } 
Thou  bear'st  the  lion's  hide !" 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  M.  Andryanc'a  work  t 
its  principal  value  lies  in  the  hiKtorical  det^l  it  gives  of  &cte^ 
w  hich  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  annaU  of  Europe* ' 
The  general  faithlulness  of  the  narrative  is  sufliciently  c«}m>. 
borated  by  internal  evidence,  by  the  statemimlfl  of  PcUico  and 
Maroncdli,  and  the  testimony  of  the  English  translator.  It 
is  good  that  such  facts  as  it  discloses  should  be  placed  on  rt- 
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cord ;— ^and  this,  not  for  reasons  of  a  passing  interest,  but  of 
higher  moment :  there  is  a  lesson  for  many  in  these  pages ; 
experience  may  teach  those  who  vindicate  the  sacred  cause 
of  liberty,  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  suflFer  in  their  devo- 
tion ;  it  will  at  the  same  time  teach  rulers  that  a  spirit  of 
vindictive  and  pusillanimous  cruelty  is  an  insecure  basis  for 
their  power  to  rest  upon ;  for,  however  for  a  time  the  power 
of  the  sword  may  hold  in  subjection  the  conquests  of  the 
sword,  the  rights  of  humanity  must  eventually  triumph  over 
oppression  and  injustice. 
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the  oaiivci  and  native  tvrvanti  uf.  364  ; 
power  of  iti  government  to  stop  the 
opium  Irndc,  374  i  eilrarti  from  "an 
Act  to  regulate  the  Trade  to  China  and 
fndia,"  377  i  the  powen  tested  in  the 


■u|»«rc«Tgocs,  S«0  •  lb  i 
ing  other  autionj,  S9i>;  1 
EngUknd  atxend^l  by  < 
conaidiirationareUHl^wl 
306. 

Christianity: — l  i  '°'>4| 

of  niinieters,  •' 
gicn]  litumturtr  «>.<  .  ....=  ii-fa4a 
separation  of  modem  Ksr 
turr  n-oin.  631. 

Church  of  Eni^Iand  ;      *yiup 
refofDi,  Ji  -.   claim  uf  the  i 
part  tiictlucatingthc 
propounded  by  Colerid^ 
j6.  i  unioa  between  cha 
57. 

Clbrarlo  (Lttiel)*  tils  vrark 
economy,  19S  ;  his 
(o  Charlemagne,  3{U  ;  atytr  < 
3(*9 ;  his   reaciuxbea  reaf 
tue  of    coinf,    .111;    hi*  U»t| 
tables,  331. 

Cintni  (the  Conveniion  uf),  cb« 

WelllngtOD**      »ifrnatnre-     to,  ' 

.^I^Jestv's  disii,  104^ 

Coins,  vnlue  of  r. 
Coke  (Lord),  ion.,    m   t4ii«rl« 

eulitgired  by.  2  411. 
Coleridge,  hU   Paputiilom 

against  '  (iernmn  horrr 
Cologne  (ArcbliUhop  af}^ 
Commitiee  of  Cuuncil, 

lalivc  to  educalJon,  ftl, 
Conhlunwfri  (Coiml),  hla  i 

Spielberg,  049;    fala 

the  eommlMlon,  OAS. 
Congicss  of  Virnna,  hopra 

confederailun  of  free   O* 

411. 
Cunrid  III.,  anareby  In  hi*  reM 
Cutkstabulory  An,  silprodiAry 

Appointed  iiniler,  2fl7. 
Constance,  treaty  of,  303.. 
Copcubagcn,  attack  on,   IA7  I 

mentuf(  1307).  470. 
Courts   of   '  Irelaiul, 

rioners'  *  '<  1~SA9. 

Cmcow,     !■  irntcw 

promise  to  wnd  un    EngUth  j 

not   ftilfidfd.  •^. '    bft    rut*mfj 

A'l 

t«' 

fu^. 

01  .   fl 

her    abaiidnnnicnt     by     Etii^ll 

Franr^,  3?7  t  firrr^l   of  th« 

*l. 
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cipoUlon  of  tbe  r«Aig««>,  S3l  i  ncB- 
■urcB  rcUtin^c  to  iu  palk-e  uid  mllllja, 
83Si  aiinlhUitlMi  of  iu  Indtpeiidencc, 
S3<l :  tyranny  aj{iilii»i  ntt  rduuiiunal 
cilKblUbrnent,  3J2i  cxum-i  (turn  ihe 
d«eltiniUL»n  ttgucU  at  Clta.uiiiuii(,  337; 
proccediiifTc  iu  tl)c  pat DanuDU  af  Eng- 
land and  Ffince,  33it ;  tail  tleinon- 
itratloa  in  her  favour,  'M9  ;  neceuity 
of  an  English  rvtideoi  at,  310;  itu- 
porUince  of  official  channels  between 
WvMn  anil  Cracow,  ib. ;  recent  oc- 
CUrreneet  at.  57S;  )icr  aUuation,  SIR; 
coniniiasion  of  ori^anizalioD,  977;  free- 
dom of  commerce  granted  to.  ib. ;  ca- 
tabliilimcut  of  the  republic,  576  ;  vio- 
taiion  of  her  privileget,  570  i  opprc*- 
alve  duiieis,  iU.  :  breach  uf  treaties, 
&80t  eoimncrcial  fclaliunt  with  Eng- 
land, 51$  I  ;  exporlaiiona  fruin,  ih.  ; 
hot  uiiiver«ity,  582;  priviU^R  of  her 
university  guaranteed  by  the  Coogresi 
of  Vienna,  ib. ,  rcplie*  ui  Austria  and 
Runin  to  Ihe  renion»trnn>.'e  of  her  uni- 
vinity,  SH3j  new  organisation  imposed 
on  her  univariity,  iH-i;  imi>ortance  uf 
raatoring  her  ancient  university,  5S5  ; 
Impoiition  of  a  new  conatitutjon  nn 
(1933),  ib. ;  cruelty  eterciacd  hy  Kus- 
ila,  596;  armt  of  her  hlihop,  fA.  i  pro- 
ponli  of  her  aettate  to  the  conrerenco 
of  r«»ideats»  S89;  her  blockade  by  tbe 
three  powers  (1836),  693  i  enlcrcd  by 
Ihotronpi orAiutrit.  rruuiaandRiissEB, 
it,;  proclainotion  of  (icneral  Kauff- 
mnn,  ib.  -,  petition  of  her  inhabitnnt« 
to  £uglaad  and  France,  59?  ;  docu- 
mrau  nelating  to  recent  occurroncea 
at,  S98-60T. 

Crina*  state  of,  in  Ireland,  278. 

Crown  aollciiort,  their  evidence  rt>spccUng 
Iff  land,  872. 


D. 

Davis  (Mr.\  bis  work  on  China,  ^44.397. 

Day  (Mr.  Jiiiticc),  on  the  musci  oi  dtn- 
tuibanco  in  Ireland,  370. 

Dcinualli<;nt^,  hix  iirnt  Philippic  translated 
hy  Ntetmhr,  467. 

Democracy  (in  America),  De  Tocqiie- 
ville'*  w.irk  on,  49]  i  In  America  and 
T'  :  '  ~  equality  uf  social  condi- 
li'  I  try  condition  ufi  J'iti  i    in 

wt..-;   ■•-  is.  ii*  :    •!■ -rr  of  dl- 

reotinij;  all    for  tbr    ;  .    HH; 

tendency  of  uiCQtn<i>  1  •>,^.<il; 

tlttultory  liabita  of  nuud  tlit:  bune  tif 
democratic  ages,  5m  ;  Jvaluuty  pcrva' 
diog  democratic  *vci«Ue<f,  1^7 li  insUtu- 


lion  uiidlng  u  correct  die  ulttilor  re- 
sults of  democracy,  972, 

Dent  (Mr.),  retiut^itod  by  tbe  Hong  mer- 
chniilt  to  eriii  "flO, 

Dcni-y  (,Dr.).  I»y,  608  j  his 

■Old    WorU :.tiv,*   CaC;    hit 

view  uf  ihi^  ofHre  of  a  atiniiler,  629  ; 
hia  eloijurncfl,  fl40 ;  the  law  of  human 
iailustry  the  bojiii  uf  all  human  im- 
provementi  633 ;  h'u  remarki  on  edu- 
cation and  religion,  637*43S  (  lecture 
on  trcedotn,  630, 

Dillon  (lbs  Hon.  A.),  hii  reniatks  on  the 
■tmlUrtly  between  t]ie  Laplanders  and 
Eaquitnaux,  429  ;  character  uf  his  book 
on  Lapland,  446. 

DloocMD  Dwrds  of  Education,  ihcii  ef- 
forts to  eiubliih  train Ing-scltcHils,  68  : 
■ysiem  of  education  in  dioccaan  sclioolf. 

Doondtah  Waugh,  truni)uillity  of  Myaore 

intcrntpted  by,  139;  campaign  agmioit. 

ib.;  comiucu  of  by  the  Duke   of  Wcl- 

lingiou,  140. 
Doyle  (Dr.).  hit  pastoral  letter,  308. 
Drummnnd's  (Mr.)  Ubies  uf  tht  lunoant 

uf  crime  in  Ireland,  37S. 
Durham  (Lord),  his  opinion  of  the  public 

ial«  of  lands,  307. 


B. 

Edbk  (Sir  P.  M.)i  hU  '  Table  of  Prion,' 
317. 

Education— in  Sweden,  9  ;  in  England, 
50 ;  answer  to  questions  and  rlaims 
respecting,  5D  ;  schools  dependent  on 
the  competcocy  of  masters.  70  ;  the 
influence  of  teacher*,  7  1 ;  duties  of  a 
teacher,  73;  achcmeof  lhcCominlllL>o 
tn  Cooncil,  81  ;  the  governniL-ut  plan, 
ih.i  U-ller  to  the  chaplain  uf  the  Nor- 
wood school,  >A.  i  want  of  tencheri ,  Hb  ; 
A  general  training-seminary  deairable, 
89,   uscfulncu  of  an  intpeoiur,  Dl, 

Edward  (111.},  letter  uf  the  republic  of 
Florence  to,  319. 

Elliing,  letter  lo  tliu  infaabilaiiti  of,  40. 

Elliot  (Mr.  F.),  npjKiinted  agent  •general 
for  emigration,  515;  Im  despatch  to 
Sir  J.  Franklin,  517. 

Elliot  (CapL),  his  arriral  in  Canton,  .163i 
hi»  public  notice  to  Britlxit  flibjectSr 
'^Ci9;  hia  hostility  to  tbe  t>|MUHi  trude, 
371;  inquiry  mpcL-ting  the  princlplra 
of  law  applii-iibic  to  the  fact*  italed  by, 
379  ;  pout-r»  with  which  be  was  legiilly 
iuredted,  370  ;  inquliy  ai  lo  his  poner 
of  plcdgint^  the  Uhlisb  government, 
363  i  bis  principol  object  in  Cblai,  364  } 
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British  novcrnnient  bound  lo  redevni 
hli  pledge,  3R7  ;  hii  reniBrku  on  tii 
edict  Teip«ctiTig  opium,  3)13. 

Emigration,  vapcn  rvUtiriK  lo,  4B3t 
•clf-supporting  lyaleui.  it*.;  dUpMol 
of  wwte  Undft,  404  ;  nueivnt  tialutca, 
495;  vvswl*  employed  ill  the  tradi*,497: 
comnilMton  for  regubttion  uf  the  Pui* 
fcfigeri'  Act  (INSd),  4D8i  •ppoititmrnl 
of  ulBccrc  to  luperintendi  4^9;  wiite 
landx  veiled  in  cvrtkin  local  autbori- 
lirs,  ib. :  iniiiutcii  of  evidence,  503 ; 
dcfecU  in  surveys  of  public  lands,  504  ; 
proportion  of  emigrants  to  (h«  NoMli 
Amvrican  colonies,  500 1  selling  land 
at  ono  uiiirurtn  prite,  514;  machinery  of 
the  national  tclicnic  of  colonization.  S 14, 
AIR  ;  ftiiuale  tfmi|[ranU  to  N.  S.  WaleSj 
017;  increaaed  cmigmtion  nccenary, 
SSO;  cxpcnics  of  iiirvcy,  525;  expcoKS 
charged  lo  tlic  revenue,  536 ;  tjuotslton 
from  Lord  J.  Ruasell't  instrucUotu  to 
the  coninilfsiotier*,  528  ;  duubts  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  Iniid^fund,  i5. :  nnl- 
gmlton  to  South  Allst^ulil^  531 ;  finan' 
rial  recfipls  iind  payments,  532 ;  power 
to  the  t'onimiuioncrs,  ib.;  right  of 
emigration  to  be  referred  to  true  princi- 
ples, 538  i  duties  of  new  comniissionen , 
S40. 

Englnnd  : — contrast  between  her  govern- 
raent  and  that  of  Sweden,  8;  remedy  fur 
the  discontent  of  bcr  people,  U;  obliged 
lo  engage  in  a  defensive  war,  1 19 ;  party 
feelings  in,  183,  1S7  :  her  spirit  diOer- 
eni  fVoni  thot  of  Germany.  836 ;  staiate- 
lawof,  351  ;  principle  of  association  In, 
371;  results  of  her  abandonutent  of 
Tohind,  327  ;  petition  fnrni  Cracow  to, 
336 ;  commercial  relations  with  Cra- 
cow, 581. 

Europe,  consequences  of  the  deathi  of 
Pitt  and  Pux  10,  157. 

Exeter  (ihc  Bishop  of),  his  answer  to 
Lord  John  Ttus»cirs  letter  on  educa- 
eation.  96. 


F. 


Fi,EETWoaD  (Biihop),  his  work  'Chro- 

niron    PretiHSum,'    3lfi, 
Flnnritct*,  Ictlvr  of  the  reniihlic  lo  Edward 

III..  .111). 
Prance   dcKcrilNnl   by    Unnrd,    129;    lier 

"  iintiy    of  Purtu^pl,"   conunaiuled    by 

Marslul    Mn-sena,    lltU;  ntlied  nrmici 

garrisoned  in,  211. 
Frankfurt,  ordinances  of,  II  j  decision  of 

the  DU't  of,  46. 

FmlerJc  II.,  Iiii  tjtcriioni  to   promote 


cdueatian*   Sllj  hb  civ 

a  1 8. 
Frederick  WM!tnr»)(nfI»rwt«i^ 

Acrvtce  drr 

gcnrral  ai  < ; 

new     cvangciKui 

slaiutrs  ngiaiiiftt  ooci 
Froina  (F.>,  hia  exam 

ortbe  '*  LAndatanaa'^  (fSl 


O. 

UA2xe«A  (M.),  account  of, ! 

Genoa   and    PlaL'^nua,   their 
coining  money,  301. 

Germanyt  opinion   nf  lite 
proceedingv   of  l|«noTrr.'l 
cncc  of  the   matrrial    o« 
people  on    tbeSr   mor 
stood  in,  30;  privile_ 

silies  appreciated,  4 1  ^ 

in,  ib.;  aaaemlily    of  Iwr^ 
Vienna,   ifr. ;   di^klflrd 
people,   43  ,  "f  itu 

liberty  of  ti.  1 1. 

Gcmijin  Diet,  .i_ ; f.  J*i 

preferred  to  by  Usti^bruckJ 

Gilbert  (Sir  H,),  gnntm  of  I 
(Jiieen  Elirsbelh,  512, 

Gipi's  (SirG.),  his  iniiinteoiii 
dated  Syduey,  tA3t|,  5t9  ti 
Lord  Glcnelft,  5111. 

Glenclg   {Lord;,    deapatrfk 
Gipps  to,  526 1   tOa  d«« 
Bourlce,  527. 

Goethe's  idea-  ' 

Gore   (Lieut.  <  t« 

Uukc  of  WtU.^K i{ 

Goitiiigtn.proreaacn  oO 

to  th«  king  of  Hanov^ 

missal,  30 ;  painpldets  In 

cation,  ibt. 
Oovcrnmcnl  normal  sclHiel,  i 
Greal  Diiuin,  obstuclra  tohvrf 

in  N.  America,  501  ;   Iih 

lion    neeruary.    520:     ir 

witli  N.  S.  Walc5,  5Sr 
Griinths(Mr.),  his  .m 

oiiue  of  tnrtiuleii' 
Grimm  (JacuiiV  '  ' 

43;  obamb' 

him.  43}  Ih 

411. 
Gurwood  <Ueut.-CaM,  Uh 

the  It.  I 

or  th. 

ludiv 

war,  1  ■ 

tfl4( 

draws  1 
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Quit  (Itl.)t  ippulntcd  to  dircd  ibe  police 
of  Cracow,  fi9l. 


II. 

Hall   (IUv.   Rot>ert),  contitlered  as    > 

preacher  and  »  Mtitcr,  Gltf, 
Hallam  (Mr.).  pla<>  ufbU  '  llUlory  of  the 

Middle  Ak».   ZilO. 
Hsmburg}),  ttiiprovcracnts  iu,  6. 
Hand-loom  cofumiuioners.  extract  (torn 

ttie  report  of,  6. 
Hanover,  defence  of  the  con*titutioii  c^, 

25  ;    incTMUi;   of    Iter    rtrri*nun    Mhet 

tti<;  (icvcii  jreari*  war,  2€;  her  civil  list 

according  lO  the  cotiatilulion  of  1)43.1, 

27  ;  remits  of  the  king'i  decree,  29. 
Hanurd's  parliameiitury  dubatcs  fat  the 

Kuioti  of  is:i9, 24a. 
Hare'A  (J.  C.)   vindication  of  Niebulir'a 

Hittctry  of  liome.  449. 
ncaruL'  (T.),  hU  opinion  respecting  '  Rey- 

Qmd  the  Pox.'  102. 
*  Hyuin  to  Apollo/  Slielley'i,  1 17. 


I. 


IcTLAID,  aJrantflge  of  a  lulphur  trade 
witK  410. 

liDiulgTEiliuii  conitnittre,  report  of,  521  ; 
account  frnm  the  audlt*office  at  Syd- 
ney, i'ii ;  reply  to  iti  circular  by  Mr. 
Kile,  m. 

India,  British  flovereipity  in,  342. 

Inicpectors  uf  police,  ibeir  evidence  re- 
ipc^'tintz  Ireland,  379. 

IrfflaiKl ; — evidence  on  Itie  atate  of,  34C; 
reports  [>n  tliu  administration  uf  jiiilicc 
in,  ib,;  her  ■dnii&Hion  loattiare  in  (he 
lifnrfllH  uf  the  cmulitutiuti,  947 ; 
Majar-Grnerai  Bourke  an  the  stalp  of, 
24i;  rondiirt  of  magintrjlcs  in,  ih.i 
nisiiur-couns  in,  2^6:  process  of  t/V*- 
iriugfu  emttotliaii,  i5~ ;  Iniurrectiuu 
Ad  in  force,  263;  martial  Uw  iotro- 
duced,  ift.  i  coercive  icLi,  lA.;  mcaflurei 
of  the  Oukc  of  WellinRton, 'ifi3  ;  ami- 
miltrt't  :Lppiiinted  liy  P.-irlLuiient,  3Q3; 
eviilencc  of  cruwn-sottritorR,  37:! ;  evi- 
driictr  till  llie  italc  of,  27(1,  value  of 
[und  IncrenAed  in,  3Hf ;  tale  of  Ijiuli 
in,  ill, :  ptogreu  of  CDiigration  l>oa>, 
to  Stinlli  Atutndin,  532. 

Italy,  her  iiidepcudciii.'c  iiicrcOMd  hy  dii^ 
,«riuiui»  IwtwccD  Henry  IV'.  »tid  (Ire- 
jury  VII.,  299;  eitlrnncr  of  H.nrbi- 
roua  iotu,  303  ;  licr  bund  of  union  iIia- 
Milvrd,  and  llie  icnilLs,  !)UJ ;  her  rny- 
tbolu|ry  in  tite  middle  ages,  910;  her 


polilfeal  condition  with  regard  to  Au- 
■uia,  600 :  power  of  Aostr la  In,  673. 


J. 


Jack  SUeppard,  romance  of,  S33{  chaise- 

tcr  of  Die  «urk,  'tUS. 
Jardine   (Mr.   William),  bia  speech  on 

leaving  Chltra.  310. 


K. 

KAUrruAX  [(3eneral),hii proclamation  to 

tlic  army  of  occupation  of  Cracow,  393, 
Keale,  hii  iofcriority  to  Sbt'lley  in  truth 

orrepmentation,  121. 
KcUcy  (Mr.),  his  evidence  on  the  ditpasal 

of  colonisl  lands,  51U. 
Kite  (Mr.),  bi»  reply  (o  the  cirrular  of 

the  Immigration  Committee,  SS5. 
Krolikow>kl,  decree   of  the   feoale  ad- 

dreuted  to,   335;    i«    ordered    to   ()ult 

Cracow,  3;16. 


L. 


LfBTADius  (Peter),  bb  journal  in  Lap- 
laud,  425;  his  anceilori,  433;  txIracC 
relating  to  tiis  cnrly  life,  433;  liis  cotD- 
pariton  between  fixed  schoolm  in  Lap- 
lund  and  the  asal«tane«  of  wandering 
teachers,  438. 

LnJng  (SatnueO.liii  tour  in  Sweden,  1; 
extract  tlrom  the  ptefuce  tu  hi«  «iurk,2; 
habit  of  iclf-reliaucc  a  cause  of  social 
improvement,  0)  on  education  in 
Sweden.  9. 

Land-board  (colonial),  Its  ditties,  51S; 
Information  to  1)«  derived  frum,  ib. 

Latidor  (Mr.),  hll  opinion  of  Shelley  la  ■ 
pro>e  writer,  110. 

Lapland,  Cbriktianily  when  known  in, 
431  ;  agricultural  colonisu  iciile^  In, 
433;  hardihipa  in  Oie  snowy  northern 
deserts,  443  t  prcaeni  sUte  eftta  people, 
444. 

l.flpliind<.r$,  contiaal  between  thrni,  the 
NorwcgUui  and  Sivcdex,  433;  no  hi- 
felury  uf,  430 ;  their  h^tlit^  of  property, 
438;  no  cDnimun  pulity  among,  li. ; 
■ppearanccof,139  ;  me  of  the  reln-decr, 
ib.i  their  nncient  idolmry  unknown, 
430;  (heir  hm^tnage  very  coniplioited, 
431:  Hihing  ttil*es,  43C;  nuniadiclribca, 
437-113. 

La  (tuchelle,  landing  of  the  French  army 
>il,  104. 

Law  of  nMions  not  recognised  by  the 
Chaucse,  389. 
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^^^^^^H                                       niiltee  conrernlni*  Ireliind  ( 1K22],  370  ; 

of  i '                                                  ^ 

^^^^^^H                                    lecciiid  re|iort  of  coiuntitlee  uf  thu  Cum- 

Nen  --  -           .Ic*.  aht|M  ^H^l 

^^^^^1 

t\»  %   population  of,  ih.  {  ^^^H 

^^^^^^B                                LoiiU  XV[II.,  hU  rMtoratiOQ  dependent 

eoinmodity,  3:!?  :   pmlrab^^^^^ 

^^^^^L                                   on  til*!  diikfl  of  Welllngioii.  2011. 

tncrce  with  En                  ^^^^B 

^^^^^^H                               Luuiiimia,  ceded  liy  TrAiice  to  the  United 

New  Zealaiiil,  <                      net  ^| 

^^^^^m 

•err  ■■'                                 '    t9,fl 

^^^^^^^m                           Luthernni,  penal  decrees  liriiiiiil  ooncrni- 

acr.                                         r  pn^l 

^^^^^^V 

S.Sl                                    .     .^^^1 

lor    tlie     better    »(ll^^^^| 

jtutice,  530  ;    derLaratinnl^^^l 

^^^H 

of  the  nortliem  parta,  jfr. '^^^| 

Ney  (Mnnil)a]),condcfniuitlva  ai^B 

^^^^^H                             Maoaulbt  (Major),  defence  of,  I5t. 

lion  of,  'X\\}.                                    B 

^^^^^^^ft                               Mftltratta  wRr,  prepftrations  for,  144. 

Niebuhr,  reminiscences  of  nn   tJ^k 

^^^^^^H                               Malcolm  (Mnjur),  de»patcli  i»,  from  the 

with.  14V:  vindication  of  ^^^B 

^^^^H                                    Duke  of  Wellington,  149,  18^. 

Rome,  (fr.  i  hU  geiiio*  Tur^B^H 

^^^^^^B                                  MaroticvMi's  icrouiit  of  the  vititi  to  Spiel- 

quiry,  430  ;  hu   curtespq^^^H 

^^^^^H                                 berf  by  llit  tmiuarIeK  of  ilie  emperor. 

his  descent  and    cltildh^^^^| 

^^^H 

ttudy  of  Kant,  437  ;  hit  ^^^^B 

^^^^^B                          Mirllncau's  (Utn)  *  Sodct j  in  Aiu«rlca,' 

cation,   45S ;    his    aptioin^^^^B 

^^^^B 

royal  Libiary,  4511 1   rc»id4^^^^| 

^^^^^K                             Matsena  (Manhal),  French  anny  eoro- 

burgh,  461  ;  hi)  Judc«m^^^^| 

^^^^H(                                manded  by. 

llgiotit  rharai.~ter  of  Scollfl^^^H 

^^^^^V                           Miutcr  of  the  Rolls,  hu  •tautnent  n- 

study  of  Hom«D    anti^uft^^^f 

^^^^^^B                                 specting  the  wle  of  landi  In  treland, 

nancial  Diuaion     '<           ''r^^^l 

^^^^m 

<  ^^H 

^^^^^^B                             Metttrnich  ( Prince),  conununlcation  lotlie 

dain,  470]                            '^B^| 

^^^H                                    Duke  of  Wellloffloii  ()8in},  813  j  lifs 

appoitiieU    hi<-                    ,     la^fl 

^^^^^B                                 leUer  to  M.  Wicloglowski,  503. 

(tBir>),47.1;Kui                  >,.imqH 

^^^^^^B                                Michael  Amutrong,  liutory  uf,  23i. 

I'A.  )   TK-^nlirttluii  <mUi    M.iri|uit^B 

^^^^^^B                                Middle  Ages,    political   t-conomy    during 

dondcrry  4t  Drt-Mlcn,  47(i(    liUS 

^^^^H 

un  AnaiiL'v  to  the   cruwn    hI^^H 

^^^^^^H                               Milan,  ttA  citisen»   rffute  admlttanre   to 

appolntril  niinliLri  at  RoRMl^^^H 

^^^^^^P                                    Henry  V,,  300;  alliance  conrludsd  by 

of  his  wife,  iA. ,  hia  avco^^^^H 

^^^^^^B                                   the  citifen*  of  Milan  nnd  I'arla,  301; 

470  ;  juuiney  in  Runie,  ih,  ;  co^H 

^^^^^^H                                 iti  total  deslructlou  by  Barban»M.  and 

to  hini  by  Piui  V 1 1.  >iid  C«riU^| 

^^^^^m 

salvi,  480;  hi.                 r  il^H 

^^^^^H                             Morpeth  (Lord),  liiareMiliuion  concerning 

481;    bli  altc:>                    ''^^^l 

^^^^H                                    ricchetincr 

4flS:              .    ....  ^^^1 

^^^^^^H                                    cnihci'fcritti,  tecret  cuovcniioti  conelud- 

llUtury  uf  Ilom*/   4g9|^^^H 

^^^^H 

un  tirfek  biatOrr,  4^7  ;    0l^^^^| 

^^^^^^B                                Muratuti,  hi*  tf^Arch  for  hifllorlral  ducu- 

edition  of  llir  \'--                 '^^^^^^B 

^^^^^^B                                    ii>ent*   In  Plcdinunl,   293 1    hu   tttrum 

bis  death,  4'JU.                       ^^H 

^^^^^^^m                                       ilalicnrum  Scfijilnret,  304. 

ohacvritjrof  hit  IKltllirAi  opUtB^^ 

IITDIX. 


Nl««,  itMtIc  or,  109. 

NoiKonformisIs,  pentl  ensctrociiU  kgaiitil 
in  Pruuia.  35. 

Normnnhy  (Marquii  i  "'  '    iicnl  of 

liM  gorrmmcnt  in  I .  <rd  Ro> 

dfntlOl  I  hit  itnpTL... ...  Ucl»n(t, 

>M  I  UHfuI  resulu  qT  hti  drmeiicy, 
SS8. 

Noririy,  detnocratlc  initittidoni  In,  t  : 
rdurition  •uperior  to  ihal  in  Sweden, 
n  I  UngiiKKe  of,  14;  its  inhabltuiu 
contrutrd  with  the  Swrde*,  4:19. 


ft 


O. 

ODoritKDir*,  cjirui  fron  hu  Ucbucft, 
81 'J. 

Opium,  imjiurlAlion  or  into  China,  3A1  i 
reoMin*  Tor  oppoiition  tu  U  by  the  Chl- 
neic,  312 ;  power  of  Cblit*  to  klop  the 
Imde,  374  ;  piisa|;e  (torn  aa  «ilicl  rc- 

apectinK(.U'1^)>'1^^- 
Oporto,  eviriiatcd  by  Marshal  SouU,  1G7. 

On' ■-  ■"   '-racy,  pui-aign  of,  279. 

Otl  itttiy  after  Uii  d«Aih.  299. 

O^F  ii:>pliinls  of  Id  the  Oeriiian 

Die^  ib. 


P. 


Pahiheiim,  iu  origin  among  the  Oer* 

man  metaphyiiciaiu,  504. 
pMilowitx  (Ouu  Siephano)^  hts  cruelty  to 

the  pruonen  st  Spielberg,  66fl. 
Purl  '     i-.n  of.  310. 

Pf-M  ,  tii«  'Prigionl,'  B43. 

Ptui.  ,  .:,-  iagiirity  in  the  icitleaient 

of  I'eiiruvWaniti,  494. 
Pcrlhr>  (M'.},  \i\t  Ufe  of  Nirbuhr.  461. 
Peruisi  and  Bardi,  mults  to  Italy  of  the 

£idlurc  oTlheit  banki,  319. 
Peahwah,  letter  respectitig  airangvtneuLi 

with  Ihr,  14S. 
Petre  (A.  M-),  his  oppostdon  lo  tha  oml- 

•urea  of  the  Swedish  Kufcrtiiucot,  S.1. 
Piedmont,  facilitipt  offered  in  wtekiog  U- 

lu4lrBiioD  of  Italian  hiiiory,  192. 
Podgnnt,  privilcgea  of  a  fn-e  town  given 

to.  677. 
PoUad,  itatc  of  Crifow  after  her  U*l  par- 
tition (1795),  322;  cncnwchmenU  on 

her  hhtnies  by  Kuuia,  337  i  flrat  in- 

VMton  of,  by  a  Ruatian  corpe,  32$;  free 
j' liavigalton  of  riven  uiid  caiiala  |j;uj- 
Imtteed  by  AuMria,  Ruuiii  and  Ptuuia, 

ft77  ;  pritilrsrt  granted  to,  by  Riuata, 
lAuatria  and  PruMia,  578  t  their  vigLi- 
PHaii.  570:  refuse*  from  Sileait  and 

OaUieia.  b9i>. 


Poltclcat  economy  during  the  middle 
anea,  29.1. 

Prandi  (Mr.),  hi*  Iranalalldn  oT'  Memoirs 
of  a  Prifoner  of  .State,'  (149- 

Prci*  (the),  objects  of  dltcuBtion  pre- 
sented by,  23N  ;  imiuiry  mpectltig  Ita 
effort*,  Hi ;  enumeration  of  periortie»U. 
243. 

Prisoner  of  State  (.Mcmolri  of),  045. 

*  Prometheiii  Unbound,'  eompari«an  of, 
with  the  'Choined  Promctheot,*  of  jGa- 
chylut,  111. 

PruMiit.  public  expreiftlon  of  the  king  (o 
the  Hanovemn  niiniatcr,  SS  ;  conduct 
of  her  (DVrraign,  31  ;  the  primate  ar* 
rmled,  33  :  attacliment  of  tlte  king  to 
Protrnlanlism,  i6. ;  formallon  of  a  li«w 
rvofl^r/tcii/ church,  34  ;  renlrainlon  the 
press  and  religious  peraeruliuoa  in,  3S  % 
the  duties  of  her  church,  by  whom 
performed,  58  ;  overtures  to  Ntebuhr, 
460;  oRer  Iu  Nicbahr  nf  the  pott  of 
joint  b«nk-d)reetor,  488;  Appolntmrnl 
of  ministfr  at  Home  lurreplcd  hy  Nie- 
buhr,  47tf  ;  declaration  nf  her  govern- 
ment rt'»pertiiiR  the  iinivenity  of  Cra- 
cow, ftH3. 

PtUpIt  eloquence,  change  io,  flOR ;  power 
of,  609 ,  odiraotagea  poMeued  hy 
pffttdtfrt,  610 1  ol^t  of  inteUectnat 
bondage,  680. 


QtrATUB  fiaASi  battle  of.  S06. 

Quebec,  Hatement  of  its  Emigrant  So- 
ciety, 4V7:  measurcfl  lo  mitigate  the 
cvila  of  convryiiig  rmignnia  u>,  408  ; 
itumber  of  cm  igrints,  509, 

'Queen  Mab,' Shelley  9  poeai  of,  105. 

Quin.  signification  of  this  word  in  the  old 
northern  laoguage,  S4. 


n. 

Railway    coaimisiionera,    their  report, 

3ti5,-    crideuce    cuncertiing    nilwayi, 

300. 
Rajah  uf  Lunawarro,  treaty  vilU,  148. 
Ilatibor,   intarferanea  of  ita   tribunal    io 

the  decrees  of  Pruaaln,  37. 
Rrihaiu  <Baron),puweri  granted  him  by 

tliccutnQiijiaioti  of  re-orgau'iaallon,  58S  ; 

nvw  stAhite  Impoaed under  hi*  Infiuencf, 

593. 

*  KevoU  of  Iilam,'  extract  from  the,  109  ; 

defeeuin,  110. 

*  Reynard  the  Fo^'  txiani  iu  four  lui* 
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guA^*,  409  ;  iKribfd  by  rritict  tn  4iT- 
fvii'iit  cfnturlM,  40.1;  hi«k»r)f  of  Ute 
MS.  ill  llelirr'i  library,  40fl ;  date  iif 
ilitr  older  portiuOi  iQ'J ;  dvurij^ita  gf, 

UlbbonUiii,   itironaadon  Uiil  brfon  the 

cuiotiUutc  on,  379  i  Its  promoter*,  tS\. 

Ructiuw  (Vun),liii  letter  to   the  ctlUcna 

Ruden  (l.(irtl)i  Itiit  cliarfje  igdnit  lh« 
IrUh  {iKuptc  and  fforemiiicnt,  300; 
atiHwor  tu  liU  pttinphU'I.  30A, 

Rome,  the  court  or,  the  cunt  of  llMly, 
304. 

Romith  church,  lu  lulijection  in  Europe 
to  tlM  State,  &7. 

Roncnlln,  Diet  held  ai,  aod  lu  ol^ect, 
303. 

Ronccsv&llcf,  battlei  in  the  valley  or* 
198. 

'  Rookwooil,'  extracts  from,  SS6-3S9  j 
opihioiii  rctpccLing  It,  3S8. 

•  RoiAliiid  ami  Hek-n/  defecu  In,  11 B. 

Hiidhurdt  (Vuii),  his  work  on  Bavaria, 
33  1  hii  view  of  the  admiiiiitraiion  of 
jti»tice,  ift. 

Riidli^er  ^Ocncral),  commatidi  the  corps 
invndinft  Poliiiid,  328  ;  violates  the  ler- 
ritory  i>t'  Cracow.  586. 

RmuLll's  (Lord  J.)  reply  to  the  auoiubly 
ufttic  chitnrh  <if  Scotland,  54 1  imtruc- 
liont  10  the  emlgrniion  commlulonen, 
538. 

Rukflia,  her  biue  condiKt  lowanli  Cracow, 
337 ;  ri-jertjon  of  ii  pmposnl  made  lo 
Austria,  3.12  ;  tyranny  excrrifted  by  her 
representative  at  Cracow,  334;  cruel- 
liea  against  Cracow,  586;  Lreu«hery  and 
cruelty  aided  by  Auttria  and  Prutaia, 
587;  lerret  agcnu  of,  5S8;  murder 
of  Pawlowakl  and  Eeylak,  her  tpiea, 
£91  and  699, 


S. 


Salvotti,  exiinination  of  Andrysne  he- 

fun-.  fi50. 
Scheil)<:I  (M.)«  lil>  work  on  the  penccu- 

culluui  in  Prussia,  35. 
ScliL'lc  (Viin),  orilL-r»  of  kiiifththofMl  con- 
ferred on,  tiy  the  king  of  I'ruMia,  38, 
SchlcicrmachiT,   hla  oppoiilion   lo  inno- 

valioiii  in  articlei  of  falih,  35, 
Scotland,  Lord  J.  Russella  reply   to  the 

aiscinbly  of  (he  church  uf,  54. 
fieri Dgapn lam,  filunnin^  of,  137. 
Sewrll  (Chief  Junttrv),  ht»  ^inlrment  of 

drfecU  In  »lirvey«  of  Innd,  5lt5. 
Shclli-y  (P.   U.).  hU  poetical  work*,  98  j 

'Queen    Uab/  ib,',    his  todowiuonta 


at«m  nf  phUoMfkhy,  lUt  Mh^* 

live    miiM    eaacfttUDy 

>tylL'   nf  hU  fMCUy,  ik.i  Ml  I 

upittion  of  bim  ai  a  [w«w  *E*>t| 

extract    ftfltn    hi«   lcii*Ti     1"'" 

influence  oflz 

nttce  wUlt  (b[ 

liun    of   hU    { 

Liberty    and 

•?'•■''  ■■■  '  -     -  ,  ij,.,   „. 

of  :i 

enn 


lllii 
•uifwUniMMfctft 
hU  iuduence  on  Uwpgcti  cf  lfeia»> 
try.  1««.  ' 

Shellry  (Mn^),  hrr  cdltkia  W  MM 
poetical  Morkj.  DO;  cAtrwt  Awl» 
laainotc,  100  i  tier  note  aatfe'G^ 
124. 

Sheriff,  OLntiquIty  aC  tt.r  offir<,  m.  ^ 
merly  choarii   1  .4, 

(Kts   for    the    r>  ^m 

P"""'^'  -U  tu  mfc-ilrffc 

S'lclaii  ,  .. to  Dr.  KiF«a«> 

mibjcei  of  »chool.mfi.ectioo,  Wi  i^ 

of  Dr.  Kfty,  «2. 
Skorkuwiki.  arre»tof  (If 
Slave-trade,   Duke   of  \  _*- 

ttoiii  for  (lie  iibulilion  uf.  ioy 
Soult  (M«/.l.a|),  e«(r»cu  from  !«»«•• 

specilttg,  166. 
South  American  &tiite»,  opinion  of  tlw  [W> 

of  WflMnptnn  cTmcemioj  ibc.  »M. 

SptUI),    V  ''I. 

Spiell..  ieri  atMlAndryntav 

to  lU  K.M,.».>  ..I,  SS4;  nmmmkmM 
between  the  pHsourrv,  4A,  i  hainae^ 
65  C. 

Steinacker,  bU  uiack  on  Ntobukr**  K» 
story,  485. 

Sternberg  (Daron),  his  bue  cvnitai  « 
Cracow,  S3i ;  note  (jom  to  thr 

Stevcnaon  (Col.),  letter  to,  from  ibcPci* 

of  Wellington,  I  46. 
Sweden.  Mr.  Laiiig'n   tour  in   (ISJB^  I 

a)ntra9U  of  two  op|voaite  »Uim  ^m 

rici),  3;  her  natnral   advan:         ~ 

Norway,   4 ;  cviU  of  tlit- 

nil  tliiti^*  by  pj^r'-'^--- 

In  Swi-di-u,  0 ;  i> 

knowlrd^"   to  I  < 

niomltly.  10  i   Ul>lu  oi  . 

cnce  of  the  court  on  hi  ■ 

Hcicly  in,  ib. ;   i^;,, 

mpmiDg  the  ii. 

liable  of  her  pi.' 

tuoralf.   ISt  bark 

economical  arraiu . 

of  voluntary  uid  guiciaawoi 
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tlODii  1ft;  efElKt  of  Kirildi  on  iMtUonal 
ibduitry*  20;  her  Di«t,  21;  ndrointi' 
twtian  of  justice.  S3. 

(wfuerlaud,  benefiu  to  her  nntl  B«lKiutii 
ftom  a  cattfeiler«UDa  ol  ftcc  Ofnnon 
•Utes,  48. 

lydnify,  italemirnt  or  witneae*  eximined 
itl.  5IP;  minute  of  expend U(i re  dated 
ffoni,  ^23}  HccuuuL  oblftincd  by  Imini- 
sraliun  connnittce  from  Audit-office  of, 
«4. 


T. 


T.iL4VliK.«,  buttle  of,  173. 

Taylor  (Kmity),  extract  from  her  '  Hvlp 
to  the  Scliooi mistress/  7-4. 

Tbom  (Mr.),  retjiie«(  made  lu  tilm  by 
IfawtjUii,  and  the  rciulu,  S58. 

Toci^ue^iUo  {\.  dc),  coiitinuatloii  of  bis 
Work  on  Dcmocrary,  5-11  ;  leading  ob- 
jettofhu  work,  543;  difference  between 
lili  Atyle  and  that  of  other  wiUers,  ii9  ; 
condensation  of  hi*  principle  into  s  ein- 
ffit  proposition,  ifr. ;  ila  applications, 
64U ;  extract  un  the  future  tourcea  of 

Krtry,S5S;  profound  design  of  his  work, 
t;  extract  on  the  social  inBucncc  of 
nccracy.  SSS;  icndencyofdemocTattr 
nations  to  adopt  pantbeittical  opinions, 
S63  I  reference  of  his  work  to  the  tn- 
lellectuAl  condition  of  Pranre,  5fl4 ; 
historic  writers  in  detnot-fatic  igci. 
fiA0;  Uia  trull  in  the  providential  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  iCS  -,  prnrtii-nl 
applications  of  hi«  wurk,  MiO  ;  principle 
of  auoclation  advocated  by,  572. 

Trial  by  Jury,  Fthcnish  provinces  poainacd 
of,  when  Incorporated  with  Prtuuta,  31  ; 
not  birly  tried  by  Xapolcon,  32. 

Trollop^'  (^Prsuccs),  her  biitory  of  Michael 
Amutrong,  223. 

Troy's  (Dr.)  pajtoral  Idler  (1784)1  30>i 
Idler  10  hi«  clergy  ( 1 7lf  7).  263. 

Tuscany,  eflTeci  on  iu  commerce  of  the 
(ailurt  of  two  bnnklng  hDUse«r  3I!I. 


V. 

United  States,  why  styled  «  democracy, 
5411;  inttitulion  In,  tcndlnR  to  correct 
the  teiidencieti  of  demoi-rncy,  573  ;  dis- 
posal of  public  land  Id,  505. 


VaTTCL,  (juoUtlon  IVom  his  '  Law  of  Na- 
tions,' .IBS. 
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Vicnn*  (Congress  of),  Iriwltea  of,  332) 
gttneral  act  of  tb«  ConynH*  in  Avour 
of  Cracow,  324  ;  freedom  of  commerce 
granted  to  Cracow  by*  S77  ;  priTlleges 
KTsntcd  to  tbc  univertiiy  ol  Cracow, 
582. 

Villtcrs,  his  letter  to  Wcllinfjion  on  thfl 
dcfcntof  Soult.107;  the  Duke'taccount  * 
of  the  conduct  of  his  |#ldiers,  IU9| 
accouatof  thcUporio  riirrrtkinti,  171  i 
letter  Qrom  Wellington,  173;  nicnio- 
nuidom  of  the  lutcr  on  Uic  atotc  of  ttaa 
army.  179. 

Vnttona,  the  battle  of,  108. 


W. 

WAKtriKLO  (Mr.),  hia  inqulriea  u  to 
the  grant  of  Unda,  512. 

Walloon  provhices,  t*opuhition  of  the, 
400. 

Waring  (ScOlt),  letter  lo,  from  CoL  Wd- 
leslcy,  149. 

Wo&hington,  oflicc  for  the  lalc  of  public 
Ittndi  in,  506. 

Wcllesley  (present  Marquis  of  ). governor- 
general  of  India,  13(1;  letter  to  his 
brollier,  ib.  i  lelttrr  from,  lo  the  Uuke 
of  Wellington,  U2  ;  attnckt  on  his  go- 
vemment  in  India  repelled  by  the  Duke, 
158. 

Wellington  (the  Duke  of),  interest  at- 
taching to  his  character.  \'ifi ;  hia  first 
campaign,  j&.  }  cimtrast  withMapoleon, 
1.10;  his  charnctCT  and  condacf.  M2  ; 
his  enlmnce  into  aclive  service,  133; 
particulars  of  his  childhood,  130;  em- 
borka  for  the  Weal  Indies  ( i'itS),  134  ; 
his  destination  to  India  (I7!>7),  ib.  -,  his 
command  of  the  Niinm's  forces,  i/u  ; 
erroneous  suspicion  of  lii-s  want  ofjudge- 
ment,  135  ;  sionns  the  fort  at  Scriiiga- 

ratsm,  137  i  appointed  lo  cowmand  at 
cringapataiu,  ib. ;  his  campaign  against 
Doondiah  Waugb,  131),  141:  paomges 
from  his  despatches,  13U ;  expedition  at 
TriiKumatee,  142;  his  letter  to  Colonel 
Champagn£,14.1i  his  opinion  of  the  Mah- 
intia  campoigu,  Hi  ;  Illness  prevents 
hia  joining  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  ib, ; 
return  lo  Scringijpat^uu,  0:  ;  ndvicc  lo 
Col.  Murray,  147  ;  letter  ri-«pectiiig  the 
Peshwoh,  MS;  difiiuitch  lu  Major  Mal- 
colm respecting  tlic  fortrcfs  of  Owatipr, 
140;  maxims  and  ad\icc  on  <ccrety> 
ISO;  his  niclhod  of  war  against  the 
Mahrnlins  it ;  Idler  to  Mr,  Scott  Bar- 
ing, 131  ;  Uh  dcip-ilchcs  devoted  lo  the 
Indian  civil  and  military  duties,  159; 
letter  on  an  aUempt  to  bribe  him  xt 
24 
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SeriflgipauoD,  ISS;  few  oppimuiiiLiei 
AirnetmlaK  ilic  hlgliMt  duties  o(  hit 
profruion,  MS  i  retKm  fVom  India 
(1105),  15(Ij  prejudices  tj^nfi  blm, 
(6. ;  thoTik*  of  PmliatDfnt  for  hli  »er- 
titcM,  158;  tppcinted  to  a  brignds  of 
Infantry  at  Hutlngs,  ib. ;  rvptU  the  at- 
tnclu  on  the  MarquU  of  Wellulry,  ib,  i 
cntcn  the  privy  connril,  ib.  i  appointed 
to  commnna  an  armament  for  Spain,  Ib, ; 
lettei  Ironi  Lord  Canilerea^h  ta,  189; 
hift  opinion  on  the  South  Aiticrlcan  colo- 
nici,  ib.  i  letter  to  Lord  Ciullcreigh, 
160  I  hia  account  oi  the  hatllc  of  Vt- 
meiro.  1C2:  return*  to  Kngluitd,  4b. ; 
conduct  shown  him  by  the  ReiBicnt  and 
others,  1R2,  103;  rctirn  IVoiu  I'arlia- 
meni  and  Buiunei  the  conimind  U\  Vor- 
tu)(ali  Ifl4i  memorandum  pieviotn  to 
tearing  England,  ib.  t  ^^yutsiion  of 
Oporto,  and  bit  prodamattun)  107  t 
letter  on  the  defeat  of  Soiili,  ih. ;  oh* 
■•nraiioni  on  eourti-nartltl.  ITOt  hia 
account  of  the  Oporto  merchants,  171; 
hii  conduct  towarda  Cuctia,  173;  cum- 
iDuntcatiani  on  the  eve  of  the  bottle  uf 
TaUTsraf  174;  huaeoaunl  of  the  batila 
of  Talavira,  175;  deicripUon  of  his  >1- 
tuatlon  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  1 78  ; 
Tones  Vedra«,  170  i  visits  Seville  and 
Cadii,  181 1  hit  cooiidemtions  of  the 
Spani&h  arniieSf  182;  "  Mcmoraadumi 
of  Operatloni"  In  1809, 184;  hia  com* 
munii-atiun  toGencral  Graham  respect- 
ing Otdts.  1H5;  prt'ttioiu  (he  King  for 
Inquiry  Into  hia  conduct,  1^6;  hU  let- 
Ur  to  Mr.  Stuart  on  military  law,  IHP; 
hi*  complaint  to  Lord  Liverpool,  ib. ; 
hi*  description  of  his  amy,  10] ;  let* 


ten  rplaUng  Uk  thai 
his  niAstcrly  atrat 
of  the  troops  in  [  _, 
Spanlah  Hmgmmy,  l 

of  tilt!  ciuntiAif^  pf\ 

till  r  Eaxii 

ind;.  the  i_ 

of  his    U\tuy%,  MI  i 

ctfrnlncr  ilic>  ooinftiMci  hkj 
Ititc^   ■-    '       ■   ^'     ir 
atnr 

pro.'         : a,  1 

to  the    kin^  of    Spaici. 
England,  ib, ;  thaalu  uf 
ih.;   letter    to   Eofl    fiaife 
hftllle    of     Waterloo, 
-         '10  I 
f   of 
:  bis 

bxun 
worlu,917i 

no. 

Wleloglowiki,  letter 

Metteralrh,  3X0. 
Wiilcock's  (Mi^nr)    •nn 

diiturbancca   in    IrcU 

respecting  the  Rlbb 
Wlllemi  (J.  F.).   oxttl 

il  action    to    *  R«]rn« 

oligervaiioua  oo  W] 

407. 
Wool,  trade  with  Autnlla  I 
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